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TIL. ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT OF THE PROPOSED ACTION 


A. Introduction and Methodological Overview 


The purpose of this Section is to identify the impacts on 
the natural environment, and the various ccastal zone resources, 
on air and water quality, on land use patterns and on the social 
order which might result from the proposed acceleration of Outer 
Continental Shelf oil and gas leasing, Since this is a programmatic 


statement, the focus of this discussion of impacts is on the general 


or programmatic impacts and not om the specific impacts in any 


‘ particular area. Therefore, much of this Section deals with a 
general discussion of the sources of impact-generating effluents 
upor broad groups of resources. The environmental impacts in any 
given area will be addressed only in general torms. Identification 
of the specific impacts in each area will be further addressed in 


site-specific EIS's. 


This analysis of th2 possible environmental impacts of accelerating 
leasing of OCS oil and gas resources is based upon the following 


specific elements of the accelerated OCS leasing proposai: 


Six OCS lease salee in 1975, i.e. South Texas, two in 
Central Gulf, Southern California, State-Federal Cook 


Inlet, and the Gulf of pAlaska. 


Beyond 1975, OCS lease sales are presented in the 
Proposed OCS Planning Schedule of June 1975, (page 
2, Section 1) i.e. six sales a year in 1976, 1977, 
and 1978, a sale in each of the 17 OCS areas by the 


end of 1978. 


The baseline studies and other OCS related research 
and management activities as described in Section I 


of this statement. 


The U.S. Geological Survey has estimated the undiscovered recoverable 
resources of oil and gas for each of the 17 U. S. Continental Shelf 
areas and 5 of the i7 Continental Slope area. These estimates, along 
with production profiles and facility requirements for each area, 

are shown in Table 106. This information is the basis for quanti- 
fying moderate and extreme levels of environmental impacts:to be 
expected if the estimated hydrocarbon resource is discovered and 


developed. The estimates of undiscovered recoverable resources 


presented in Table 106 are for all Continental Slope areas. Msti- 


mates of undiscovered recoverable resources for the areas that 

might be leased are not identified at this time. The proposed lease 
schedule between 1975 and 1978 will not lease the entire resource 
base of any of the OCS areas, however. Thus use of these estimates 


of total undiscovered recoverable resources to predict the 


TABLE 106 


ESTIMATES OF UNDISCOVERED RECOVERABLE RESOURCES, PRODUCTION PROFILES AND FACILITIES requtrent/ 


Estimates for Between 200 and 2500 Meter Depth are Enclosed in Parentheses .2/ 
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Eotimetes of undiscovered recoverable cesources are given at two levels. The statistical mean (SM) resource estimates have been used to forecast 
woderate levele (M) of peak production and facility requirements. The eo probability resource estimates have been used to forecast extrane (£) 
production profiles and facility requirements. Forecasts of production profiles and required facilities essune: 
facilities estimates are based on peak production which fe 1.25-2.00 times the average production 
economic factors will warrant development and production of the resources discovered 
an ofl well for each 500 bopd and « gas well for each 10 wmcfgpd. 
20 welis per platfors 
an ofl pipeline for each 70,000 bopd and a gas pipeline for each 700 mcf gpd. 
offshore terminale for the deeper waters 
platform development for the Far North. 
Eatimates limited to areas where development is underway or leasing is planned in the near future. 
Natural gas liquids not included. Undiscovered recoverable natural gas liquids for the U. S. Continental Shelf areas to 200 metere water depth 
ere calculated to be 2.8 billion bbls., based upon the statistical mean estimates of undiscovered recoverable natural gas and an appropriste 
gas/oil ratio. Information is inadequate to warrant estimates for iudividual areae. 
The statistical wean (SM) resource estimates ere calculated by adding @ low value estimate (95% probability), # high value estimate (5% probability) 
and the modal value and dividing the suw by 3. . 
1 in 20 chance that more than the amount estimated is present. 
Eetirates for these two ereas combined. 
Includes Kodiak Tertiary Province. 
It ie statistically incorrect to eum the 52 probability estimates for individual ereas to obtain regional or U. S totale. Estimaces of the 
undiecovered recoverable resources for the U. $. Continental Shelf ereas to water depths of 200 metere are 69 billion berrele of crude ofl and 
181 trillion cubic feet of naturel gas et the 5% probability level. 
Ie fe statistically incorrect to eum forecasts of ofl and ges production and required facilities that are based on 52 probability level est imstes 
of hydrocarbon resources. Forecasts based on statistical mean hydrocarbon resource estimates asy be suamed, however. 
General: 
= The methodology used in eetimating undiscovered recoverable ofl and gaa resources is contained in USGS Circular 725, “Geological Estimates 
of the Undiscovered Recoverable Oil and Gas Resources in the United States.” Free copies are availebie upon request to the 
U. S$. Geological Survey, Branch of Distribution, 1200 South Eade Street, Arlingtor, Virginia 22202. 
= Waile the effort to produce the inforastion in Table 106 is the most rigorous undertaken to date, it is anticipated that the estimates will 
change as additional studies are completed. 
- Ae expleratory and developuent drilling for of] and gas continues in offebore areas under development and commences in the frontier sreas, 
recoverable reeources which sre discovered will be clessified es either seacured or inferred reserves. 


anticipated environmental impacts in any area or for the total 


proposal amounts to a substantial over statement of the anticipated 


OCS development activities envisioned in the proposed lease 


schedule. 


Identification of the expected environmental ‘impacts of this 
large and complex proposal is a difficult taks. The method 
used in this chapter is analytical and is divided into the 


following eight steps. 


1. The effluents of OCS oil and gas production which have 
the capacity to produce environmental impacts are 
identified and quantified by their source of orgin. 
This quantification is done using historical data, 
which may be a poor indicator of future OCS pollution, 


but is nevertheless useful if treated with caution. 


The hazards to OCS oil and gas operations caused by 
natural environmental conditions, e.g. winds, earth- 
quakes, etc. in each area are examined. This provides 


impact-generating effluents. 


The proximity of hypothetical drilling sites in 
all OCS areas to significant coastal features 


is then portrayed. 


The significance of large oil spills in the marine 


environment is discussed. This is done by first 


describing the movement and weathering of a large 


hypothetical oil spill, Then a case history of the 
Santa Barbara oil spill is presented to better 
identify the environmental consequences of a large 


oil spill. 


The generic impacts of all aspects of oil and gas 
operations are then discussed. This subsection 
focuses on the ways that organisms, communities, 
habitats, social and economic conditions could be 
affected by development in all OCS areas. This is a 


descriptive, non-quantitative subsection. 


Impacts that are not unique to any given OCS area, 

i.e. those which are expected to occur either (1) 
everywhere development takes place in roughly 

the same degree, or (2) somewhere, but in no specific 
locale that can be identified at this time, e.g., impacts 


on archeological sites, are then identified, 


7. 


Significant resources for all OCS areas are then 


identified in tabular format. These resources are 


summarized tok the Fish and Wildlife Service 


material presented in Section II, These resources are 
presented here in an area-by-area fashion for comparison 
with the analysis that follows concerning the risk of 


developmeat in each of the OCS areas. 


The impact risk analysis is the backbone of the 

analytical differentiation of the various OCS regions. 

This analysis utilizes the 3 components previously discussed. 
(1) estimates of potential oil spillage based on anticipated 
intensity of development and transportation modes; (2) 
proximity (temporal and spatial) of hypothetical production 
areas within each OCS area to coastal features; anc (3) 

the natural hazards to OCS development in each of the OCS 
areas that are different from, or more or less severe 

than, those experienced at the present time by OCS 
operations in the Gulf of Mexico and Southern California. 
When combined, these components form a summary matrix of 

the environmental risks of development in each OCS area 
based on oil spillage potential and the possibilities of 


impacting coastal features. 


This procedure allows identification of the expected environmental 
consequences of the proposal to accelerate OCS oil and gas leasing. 
It also depicts in general terms the relative differences in antici- 
pated environmental impacts for each of the 17 OCS areas. The rest 
of this introductory section explains each of these eight steps. 
However this methodology does not identify the potential for cumula- 
tive impacts, i.e. impacts different in magnitude than the sum of 
the impacts in each area impacted. Additionally this methodology 
does not identify the potential impacts on endangered wildlife. 

Both of these difficult and very speculative topics are discussed 

in separate sections which follow the summary matrix of environmental 


risks of development in each area. 


In light of existing operation practices, regulations, economics, 


and technology, some impacts of OCS oil and gas development are the 


result of routine operations. Accidents caused by human error, 


equipment failure, or severe operating conditions can also generate 
impact-producing effluents. This two-fold classification of impact- 
generating effluents and events provides a convenient means of 
discussion the wide variety of impacts which result from OCS oil and 
gas development. Each impact-producing operation and event will be 
discussed, and where it is possible, the magnitude or duration of 


expected impacts associated with that operation will be identified. 


The environmental impacts caused by a large oil spill are often 


difficult to gauge. To help clarify the way large oil spills 


damage the marine environment, the movement and weathering of a 

hypothetical oil spill ‘“s described in some detail. A case history 
of the Santa Barbara oil spill is then presented to provide a well- 
documented example of the environmental consequences of a large OCS 


oil spill. 


The discussion of generic impacts addresses the range of enviromental 
impacts that can result from the potential effluents, operations or 
induced /--dustrialization of OCS development. It adopts a generalized 
approach to the kinds of things that can happen to organisms, the 
kinds of things that can happen to habitats, the kinds of things that 
can happen to recreation resources, air and water quality, ports and 
shipping, and the kinds of things that can happen to socio-economic 
conditions. This discussion takes no predictive quantifying stance, 
and does not address each OUS area except insofar as a particular 


area has a unique feature (e.g. kelp beds in Souchern California) 


that could sustain impacts from one or more aspects of operations. 


The section is thus a general discussion of known or anticipated 
impacts from all aspects of operations on environmental and social 


components. 


Many impacts will take:place to roughly the same degree no matter 
which area is being developed, and are thus undifferentiable among 
areas except for the species of biota being affected. Examples would 


include the impacts of phytoplankton or zooplankton, which we are 


presuming would be generally the same in all areas (possibly 
more significant in colder climates). Additionally, some 
impacts will occur on things which are not yet aware of, 


or may never be aware of, e.g., archeological resources. 


A summary of the Fish and Wildlife Service material from Section 
II on significant resources region-by-region for comparison with 
the region-by-region risk analysis which follows. Resource 
comparisons on the bases of value and vulnerability were deemed 
violation of scientific objectivity and thus are not included. 
The attempt at comparing resources within categories (e.g., 
birds of the South Atlantic versus birds of Southern California) 
and across categories (e.g., the birds of the South Atlantic 
versus the marine mammals of the Gulf of Alaska) produced no 
criteria that could be used in a valid analytical manner to 
make such comparisons. In most cases, such comparisons are 
subjective and change dramatically with the perspective and 


background of the observer, ‘hat is more important is that 


the possible impacts on these resources be discussed, and that the 


risks of development and thus causing of impacts be analyzed 


region-to-region. 


To quantify area-specific impacts, the following questions 
must be asked: 


When will development take place? 


Where will development be located, for example, 
geographical region, water depth, and distance from 


shore? 


What will the rate of development be? 


What specific technologies will be employed for 


example, surface floating storage, or underwater 


completions? 


What economic, administrative, and regulatory policies 


will be used? 


In general, available knowledge is not adequate to identify 
all of these variables. This lack of a sufficient information 
base can be at least partially overcome by postulating hypo- 
thetical or likely drilling sites within each area and esti- 
mating possible field sizes and production levels. With this 
informe*ion it is possible to use historical spill rates and 
probabilities to project expected volume and number of 
accidental oil spills. The impacts generated from drilling 
wells can also be identified using hypothetical drilling sche- 
dules for each area. Similarly, the likely tradeoffs between 
pipeline and tanker or barge transportation of the petroleum 


from the OCS areas to shore or from the region can be identified, 


An impact risk analysis across regions is then performed on 
these data. This entails three separate and distinct analyses; 
the components are oil spillage potential, natural hazard 


assessment, and proximity to coastal features. 


Oil spillage potential is first estimated. This is done using 

U.S. Geological Survey estimates of the oil and gas production 
potential for each OCS area, as presented in Section I. These 
likely production estimates are multiplied by the historically 
observed spill rates for each phase in the OCS oil and gas develop- 
ment system to obtain estimates of the expected volume of effluents 
for each area. The possible mode of transportation also enters the 
calculation. USGS also provided characterizations of the anticpated 
modes that would transport oil from each area; where tankers could 
possibly be used extensively, estimates of potential oil spillage 
were factored upward to reflect the higher spill rate from tankers 


as opposed to pipelines. 


The diversity of natural environmental conditions in the various 


OCS areas provides another means of assessing the relative 
environmental risks confronted in each area. This is done by 


noting the differences between the various areas in terms of 


severe storms, ice, earthquakes, and tsunamis. Each of these 
natural phenomena has the potential, either alone or in 
combination, to cause oil spills. Tetra Tech Inc. performed an 
analysis of the effect of natural phenomena on OCS petroleum 
development for the Council on Environmental Quality (CEQ, 1974). 
The results of this study are summarized in this Sectic.. 
Additionally, the Department of the Interior has extended this 
assessment of the environmental risks of natural phenomena to 

the OCS areas not included in the CEQ report. This analysis 
presents the relative risk of natural phenomena for each element 
in the OCS petroleum production system. The magnitude of 
potential spills from each element in the OCS oil and gas pro- 
duction are also identified but the expected volume of OCS spills 


is not identified using this approach. 


Another important variable in assessing the relative severity 
of OCS petroleum development impacts is the proximity of the 
drilling sites to important oceanic and coastal zone resources, 
The environmental impacts of large oil spills on shore areas 
are generally perceived co be the most significant environ- 


mental hazard of OCS petroleum development. ‘The Council on 


Environmental Quality in their OCS Oil and Gas - An Environmental 


Assessment made extensive use of oil spill movement from hypo- 


thetical OCS drilling sites to shore. To perform an evaluation 
of the importance of the proximity of OCS petroleum development 
to important coastal resources, hypothetical drilling sites 
were identified by the U. S. Geological Survey for each OCS area. 
For the areas discussed in the CEQ report, the estimates of the 
probability that an oil spill will reach the shore were used 

to identify the proximity aspect of the relative environmental 
risk of petroleum development. For the areas that CEQ did not 
evaluate, the proximity evaluation is less quantitative. The 
physical proximity of the drilling sites to other uses is 
discussed. When knowledge of current and wind regimes is 
sufficient to allow identification of the likely direction and 
speed at which a spill would move, this information is used to 


modify the proximity evaluation. 


The separate components of the impact risk analysis are then 
combined to produce a summary table. The methodology used is 
explained with the table; briefly, it begins with the oil 
spillage potentials and modifies them on the basis of how much 


more hazardous operations would be than similar operations in the 


Gulf of Mexico, and on the basis of proximity to coastal features. 
The CEQ evaluation of the relative environmental risk is presented 


as one of the columns in this table. 


Because of the diversity of the types of impacts in the various 
areas, no attempt has been made to rank the relative environmental 
risk involved in each area. To produce such a ranking would require 
assignment of relative importance factors to each of the diverse types 
of environmental impacts. Whether potential impacts on birds should 
be viewed as more important than potential impacts on recreational 
swimming beaches was deemed to be beyond a reasonable scope for 

this analysis, The results of the impact risk analysis are used 

to construct alternative lease sequence scenarios in Section VIII 

on Alternatives. In order to do this, biotic and other resources 
are considered to be, in general, equally important in all areas. 
Individual resources, e.g., shrimp in the Gulf of Mexico, may be 
more important in one area than another, but each region generally 
includes one or more significant resources that addes to that 
region's cumulative resource value. It is this cumulative resource 


value that is considered to be equal for all regions. 


B. The Sources of Impact Generating Effluents 


1. General Environmental Impacts of OCS Petroleum Development 
Operations 


The OCS of1 and gas development activities envisioned in 
the proposal could eventually result in a variety of impacts on the 
natural environment, on air and water quality, on land use patterns, 
on the aesthetic quality of the coastal zone, on the social order and 
on the economies of each of the 17 OCS areas. Even though the 
accelerated leasing proposal is not in itself a proposal to actually 
develop the petroleum resources of any of the 17 OCS areas, this 
section describes how the routine operations and occasional accidents 
attendant to OCS oil and gas development generate effluents which can 
cause adverse environmental impacts. Prior to leasing in each area, 
these effluents and the environmental impacts they generate will be 
evaluated in aite specific enviromental impact statements. The 
intent of this section is to identify the types and volumes of 
effluents generated by routine operations and accidents. This is 
done for each of the effluents produced in day-to-day operations as 
well as each type of accident. Wherever possible the expected volume 


of effluents is identified in a way thit will allow estimates of the 


total volume of effluents for each area and the aggregate for ali 


areas. When it is not possible to identify the expected volumes of 


effluents, the reasons are stated. 


Impacts Generated by Routine OCS Oil and Gas 
Production Activities Which are Economically 
Unavoidable Under Existing Technology and Regulatory 


Practices 


a. Discharge of Cleaned Drilling Muds and Drill Cuttings 


As the driil bit bores through the bottom sediments 
and the underlying native rock, it shatters and pulverizes these 
materials and they move up the riger to the surface where they are 
cleaned and discharged overboard. Mixed with the drill cuttings as 
they are discharged overboard is a considerable volume of commercial 
drilling muds, although much of the drilling mud is retained for 
re-use. Drill cuttings are not known to be toxic, and their dis- 
charge overboard should cause only minor environmental impacts. 
However, certain components of drilling muds are known to be toxic 
to certain fresh water organisms. The impacts caused by discharging 
the drilling muds are poorly understood. The drilling mud components 
of a representative well drilling program are identified in Table ld. 
Most of discharged drill cuttings and drilling muds should either 
settle to the bettom within a small area around the driiling platform 
or disperse as a plume of turbidity,and the area affected by these 


discharges should be small. 


The volume of drill cuttings and drilling muds discharged, of course, 
increases as the depth of the wells drilled increases. At this 

time the number and depths of the petroleum deposits in the various 
OCS areas are unknown and therefore, it is not possible to estimate 
the total volume of these discharges which might be generated under 


the proposal. 
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Table 107 COMPONENTS OF DRILLING MUDS WHICH ARE NORMALLY DISCHARGED INTO THE SEA 


Substance Source Use Composition Kno.m Haz.rd 
To cause gelling of A light green magnesiun- 
Attapulgite Quarry sait water based muds rich clay, quarried as 
clay "Fullers Earth" 


A light-colored montmor- 
illonitic clay; slippery 
Bentonite To cause gelling of sticky when wet; swells NONE 
Clay freshwater based muds to 10-20 times its dry 


Corrosive in concen- 
Electrolysis of trated form; not harn- 
Caustic soda | sodium chloride For pH control Sodium hydroxide, NaOH j|ful after mixing into 
brine mud at low concentra- 
tion and allowed to 
react 
Digestion of wocd by Ferrochrome salt of lig-|Possible chromium 
sulfonate process; mosulfonic acid; con- toxicity in pure 
ferrochrome | removal of cellu- | Dispersant and tent: Fe-2.6%, Cr-3.0%,; form, aone known 
lignosulfo- | lose; reaction with) emulsifier S-5.5% from diluted form 
nate chromium compounds in muds 


Chemical process 
Organic with plant starch, | Conditioner, texturizer} Starch, cellulosic 
polymer wood fiber as raw derivatives 
materials 


Proprietary f 3] Defoamer Aluminum stearate 
defoamer Ai/Ch3(CH2)16/3 


b. Disc! wge of Produced Formation Waters 


Petroleum reservoirs often have water associated 
with the oil and gas and this water is called formation water or 
oil field brines. Some petroleum reservoirs contain substantial 
amounts of formation water, whereas other contain almost none. 
Typically, petroleum reservoirs which have water drive produce 
very large volumes of formation water while gas drive reservoirs 
produce little formation water. Before wells are drilled into a 
petroleum reservoir, the amount of formation water associated with 
the petroleum deposits is not known. Therefore, at this time it 
is not possible to estimate the amount of formation water produc- 
tion which may be associated with petroleum production from the 
petroleum deposits of the various undeveloped regions of the OCS. 
While substantial amounts of formation water will likely be dis- 
charged into the sea, a significant portion of the formation water 
will also be reinjected into subsurface formations either tr 
enhance recovery of the petroleum products or, less frequently, to 


reduce adverse environmental impacts. 


Adverse environmental impacts generated by discharge of formation 
waters are caused by the physical properties of the formation water 


and the unremoved petroleum hydrocarbons. Current operating regulations 


require that the hydrocarbon concentrations of any single discharge 


of formation waters not exceed 100 ppm and furthermore, that the 


average hydrocarbon content of the aggregate of discharged formation 
waters not exceed 50 ppm. These standards are not based on scientific 


studies of the impacts caused by this continuous discharge of petroleum 


hydrocarbons, Presently the Environmental Protection Agency is 


investigating the desirability and feasibility of changing these 


discharge standards, 


The mineral content of formation waters can also generate adverse 
environmental impacts. At this time, the mineral content of the 
formation waters associated with the undeveloped petroleum 
reservoirs in the various OCS areas is not known. Some fields in 
Texas produce almost pure water whereas the average total dissolved 
solids of 76 samples from southern Louisiana and the OCS was found 
to be 112,513 milligrams per liter (mg/1) with a range from 

270,400 mg/1 to 61,552 mg/1. Oil field brines commonly contain 
varying amounts of iron, calcium, sodium, bicarbonates, sulphate, 
and chloride ions. Ocean waters around the world also contain each 


of these ions in varying amounts. 


The impact-generating potential of discharged formation waters is 
that the concentrations of these ions in the formation water differ 
from the concentrations of these ions in the surrounding waters. 
Discharged formation waters with higher than ambient ion concentra- 


tions will sink because they are heavier. Discharged formation 


waters with dissolved solid concentrations lower than the receiving 
ocean water will tend to float on top of the receiving water. In 
eitber case, the discharged formation waters will mix with the 
surrounding waters, and their mineral content after some time will 
become indistinguishable from that of the receiving water. Water 
currents in the discharge area will speed this mixing process. 
Continuous discharge of formation waters from OCS production will, 


therefore, alter the dissolved solids characteristics of the waters 


adjacent to these discharges. The size of the area affected will, 


of course, depend upon the volume of formation water discharged, the 
dissolved solids content of the formation waters, and the dissolved 


solids content of the receiving waters. 


Another characteristic of formation waters which has a capacity for 
generating adverse environmental impacts is that formation waters 

are typically void of oxygen. Just as the unusual mineral content 

of formation waters can cause physiological problems for the living 
marine organisms in the area of the discharge, so can the lack of 
oxygen in these waters. However, the size of this impact will be 
small, As the formation waters mix with the surrounding waters, 

the oxygen content of the formation waters will become indistinguish- 


able from the surrounding waters. 


Not knowing either the expected volume of formation waters or their 


mineral content precludes quantification of the environmental 


impacts associated: with discharge of these fluids. However, 


knowledge of the impact-generating potential of discharged formation 


waters, discussed above, indicates that the magnitude or severity of 


these impacts should not be large. Each site-specific environmental 
impact statement will attempt, where well data permit, to quantify 

the impacts associated with discharge of formation waters. If studies 
of the impacts generated by either the hydrocarbon content or mineral 
content of formation waters indicate that unacceptable environmental 
impacts are created by discharging formation waters, appropriate 


mitigating measures will be adopted. 


c. Disruption of Sea Floor and Resuspension of 
Sediments During Pipeline Burial 


Present OCS operating regulations require burial of 
pipeline in water depths of less than 200 feet. Present requirements 
for granting pipeline rights-of-way permits by BLM stipulate that 
these pipelines be buried to a depth of 3 feet into the sediments 
where the overlying water depth is 200 feet or less. Gathering lines 
from clustered rigS* or proximate fields do not have to meet this 
requirement, as they are considered part of the production systen. 
They are generally not buried, as commercial ship traffic is ata 
minimum close to rigs. Because they are small diameter lines, 
gathering lines tend to sink into the sediments by themselves. 


During pipeline burial, a large volume of bottom sediments are 


disrupted and resuspended for a short time in the overlying waters. 


The dimensions of pipeline burial excavations vary considerably 
depending upon the nature of the bottom sediments. This makes it 
difficult to calculate a reasonably accurate volume for the materials 
disrupted. At some future date, when exact pipeline routes are drawn 
for each OCS area, the volume of disrupted bottom sediments can be 
calculated with some accuracy. The establishment of pipeline 


corridors is discussed in Section IV of this statement. 


In general, the environmental impacts of pipeline burial are very 
similar to those of discharges of drill cuttings and drilling muds. 
1) Dredging in nearshore areas will often result in resus- 

pension of many years accumulation of such materials as 
organic matter, phosphates, and other nutrients, as well 
as toxic heavy metals and pesticides. The heavy metals 
and pesticides are of particular concern because resus- 
pension of these materials will allow them to exert 
their toxic effects until they are gradually reincor- 
porated into the sediments. The disruption of the 
organic matter and nutrients will increase the bio- 
chemical oxygen demand (BOD) and could lead to localized 
problems of insufficient dissolved oxygen to support 
life. The potential impacts associated with increased 


BOD should be of short duration. 


2) On hard bottoms, dredging will eliminate suitable sites 
for attachment of the biotic communities dependent upon 
hard substrate attachment (sponges, soft and hard corals, 
seaweeds, sessile molluscs). This impact will persist 
throughout the pipeline burial path either permaneatly 


or until the substrate gradually becomes compacted. 


Both pipeline burial and discharge of drill cuttings and 


drilling muds can smother the burrowing and attached 
benthos. This can occur where these materials settle to 


the bottom and accumulate to significant depths. 


Pipeline burial, like discharges of drilling muds and 
drill cuttings, increases turbidity in all locations 
where these activities occur. The small sized particles 
causing this turbidity can clog the respiratory organs 

of many marine organisms and the filter-feeding mechanisms 


of numerous others. 


In coastal wetlands and uplands, pipeline burial operacions 
will displace many species of wildlife during construction 
and maintenance operations. The effects of pipeline burial 


in wetlands can have a substantial impact of one to several 


years duration as a result of devegetation and disrup- 
tion of substrate. An additional significant impact 
of pipeline burial in coastal estuaries can result from 


disruption of the water circulation patterns. 


d. The Physical Presence of Platforms, Boats, Barges 
and Ancillary Onshore Facilities 


The construction and placement of OCS petroleum 
drilling and production platforms will cause significant environ- 
mental impacts. The physical presence of platforms on the OCS 
will affect both commercial fishing and navigation. Petroleur 
productisa platforms on the OCS adversely affect commerc’ il fishing 
by: (1) removing open waters and seafloor from use by purse 
seiners «ml trawlers, and (2) creating obstructions on the seafloor 
upon which both purse seiners and trawl nets can foul. The flotsam 


and jetsam from OCS petroleum operations can also generate adverse 


impacts on commercial fishing similar to those caused by platforms. 


Both platforms and the flotsam- and jetsam attendant to OCS petroleum 
operations can also cause adverse aesthetic impacts. In certain OCS 
areas such as southern California, the unsightliness of offshore 
platforms is « major concern. Platforms erected on tracts visible 
from shore on clear days could reduce the scenic values of some 

very valuable real estate. Furthermore, these same platforms mzy 


be objectionable to recreational users of public beaches and other 


coastal zone recreational activities. Requiring subsea completions 
in such areas is one way of removing this adverse impact on the 


aesthetic values of the coastal zone. 


Nears :ore OCS petroleum structures can also be camouflaged by 
placing mirrors on the coastal side of the structures. If this 

is done, the platform would not be visible to coastal viewers. 
Alternatively, nearshore petroleum development structures can be 
made less offensive or even attractive by erection of facades. In 
the Los Angeles area, one onshore petroleum structure has been 
disguised as a high rise building. Similarly, offshore structures 


can be made to look like islands, lighthouses, etc. 


Petroleum development platforms can also interfere with coastal 
shipping traffic. Further, OCS oil and gas development will increase 
ship traffic in all OCS areas. This increase in ship traffic will 

be more pronounced if tankers and barges are used to transport the 
petroleum products either to adjacent coastal areas or to distant 
areas. Both the increase in ship traffic and the platforms attendant 
to OCS petroleum production will increase the possibility of 
collisions between ships and between ships and platforms. Conflicts 


between platforms and coastal shipping can be mitigated by not 


allowing platform placement in established: ccastal shipping lanes. 


A consideravie proportion of oil and gas resources under shipping 
lanes can be extracted by directional drilling from platforms 


adjacent to these lanes. 


Construction of onshore facilities necessary to support and process 
OCS petroleum production will cause additional adverse environmental 
impacts. These impacts are discussed at length later in this 


chapter. 


3. Impacts Resulting fron Accidents 


The information discussed in this section was taken from 


previous OCS EIS analyses as well as numerous sections of the 


Council on Environmental Quality's OCS Oil and Gas - An Environmental 


Assessment, Report to the President (1974). 


In any complex industrial operation involving heavy equipment, 
flammable materials, work at sea, large number of employees, and 
reliance on complex technology, it is inevitable that accidents 
will occur. Proper analysis of these accidents is a complex 
problem. The history of OCS petroleum development accidents pro- 
vides a substantial data base for estimating the frequencies cf 
future accidents. The Council on Environmental Quality contracted 
with ECO, Inc. and with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
to analyze the probability of offshore oil spills. Statistical 
analysis of oil spills is difficult because of the following 
characteristics of oil spills. 

- The size range of individual spills is extremely large, 


from a fraction of a barrel to over 150,000 barrels. 


- Most oil spills are small; in 1972, 96 percent were less 
than 24 barrels (1,000 gallons) and 85 percent was less 


_ than 2.4 barrels (100 gallons). 


~ A few very large spills account for most of the oil spilled, 
ae e.g. in 1970 and 1972, three spills each year accounted for 
two-thirds of all oil spilled in the United States in those 


years. 


These facts are highlighted to point out that estimates of the 
average amount spilled are almost meaningless. The amount spilled 
from any source can one by a factor of 1 million, «nd single spille 
like the Santa Barbara spill can distort the size distribution of 


spill magnitudes. Further, as shown in Table 108, annual fluctua- 


ticn in spill volumes are quite large. There are at least two 
different ways of using oil spill statistics to assess the probable 
number and magnitude of of1 spills which could result from the 
proposed acceleration of OCS petroleum leasing. First, the 

Ps historical spill rates for each type of accident are described. 


This is the procedure followed in the majority of s#te-specific 


OCS EIS's. Then the probabilities of oil spills will then be 
discussed using the analysis done by the Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology for CEQ. 


a. Natural Gas Leaks Associated with Blowouts 


Info.wation furnished by the Geological Survey for 


the period 1956 to 1973 lists 38 gas leaks associated with well 


we 


TABLE 108 


OIL SPILL STATISTICS 


(Barrels) 
Type of Spill 1971 1972 
Petroleum Industry-related 
Spill 
Terminals 
Number 1,475 1,632 
Volume 125,800 54,700 
Ships (offshore) 
Number 22 32 
Volume 400 51,600 
; Offshore Production Facilities 
Number 2,452 2,252 
Volume 15,600 5,700 
Onshore Pipeline 
Number 74 162 
; Volume 8,700 29,300 
Total 
Number 4,023 4,078 
. Volume 150,500 141,300 
All Spills 
Number 7,461 8,287 
Volume 205 ,000 518, 000 


Source: The Massachusetts Institute of Technology Department of Ocean 
Engineering, 1974. "Analysis of Oil Spill Statistics," prepared for the 
Council on Environmental Quality using U.S. Coast Guard data. 


& Gas - An Environmental Assessment, Report to the President, CEQ, 1974). 
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blowouts during OCS petroleum development operations in the culf of 
Mexico. No gas leake have been reported from the California OCS. 
Eleven of these incidents iu the Gulf of Mexico involved fires and 
five were associated with oil or condensate spills. The duration 
of these blowouts ranged from two hours to over seven months. No 
estimates of the amount of gas lost have been made. Degradation of 


air quality is the primary~erviromnental impact of gas leaks with 


or without fires. Several gas leak incidents alao resulted in injury 


and death of members of the OCS platform crew, and damage or loss of 


valuable equipment. 


b. O11 Spills Greater than 50 Barrels in Size 
Data supplied by the Geological Survey for the 

period 1964-1974 (includes only first quarter of 1974), list 45 

oil spill incidents of 50 barrels or more of oil and condensate 
resulting from Federal OCS oil and gas operations. Most occurred in 
the Gulf of Mexico, Only one of these incidents occurred in the 
California OCS operations--the blowout on Platform A in the Santa 
Barbara Channel. A detailed discussion of the Santa Barbara incident 


is presented in section ITI.D.2. 


The estimated total volume of oil and condensate spilled during 
this 1964-1974 period is slightly more than 300,000 bbl. (12.6 
million gallons). A distribution of the 44 Gulf of Mexico 


incidents as to type of accident and amount spilled is presented 


in Figure83 . The total production of oil and condensate from 
Federal OCS operations during the 1964-1974 period was approximately 
2.9 billion barrels. Thus, the volume spilled compared with the 
volume produced results in an overall throughput spili rate of 


approximately .01035 percent. In the following discussion of oil 


spills by type of accident, this history of 45 OCS accidents will 


be used to provide an estimate of the expected throughput spill 


rates for each type of accident. 


(1) Pipeline Accidents 
During OCS operations, more oil has been spilled 


from pipeline accidents than from all other types of OCS petroleum 
production accidents. The largest OCS oil spilled occurred in 
October, 1967 when a vessel underway during a storm dragged its 
anchor, which was inadvertently left out, across a pipeline. The 
snagged pipeline severed and the resulting spill went undetected 
for nearly two weeks, releasing over 160,000 barrels of oil into 
the ocean about 20 miles west uf the mouth of Southwest Pass, 
Mississippi River Delta, Louisiana. In March of 1968, another 
anchor dragging incident resulted in a 6,000 barrel spill. In 
February of 1969, a pipeline leak of undetermined cause released 


over 6,500 barrels into the sea. 


Starting in 1969, several actions were undertaken to reduce the 
chances of such accidents and to reduce the volume of these spills. 


Burial of all new common carrier pipelines with a minimum cover of 
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three feet (10 feet in shipping fairways and anchorage areas) was 
required by BLM for right-of-way permits in water depths of less 
than 200 feet. The water depth requirement for pipeline burial 

may be increased to 250 feet for the Southern California OCS sale. 
In water depths of less than 200 feet, only the lines in the gather- 


ing system between adjacent platforms of a particular oil or gas 


field may remain unburied. Permits to construct these gathering 


lines are granted by the Geological Survey and the decision on 
whether to require burial is made on a case-by-case basis. These 
administrative actions have substantially reduced the risks of 


future pipeline ruptures due to anchor dragging. 


Additional safeguarding of OCS pipelines and mitigation of accidental 
spills is provided by regulations promulgated by the Office of 
Pipeline Safety (OPS), of the Department of Transportation. Petroleum 
pipelines in offshore areas are required to be coated with tightly 
banded materials impervious to moisture, followed in many cases by a 
layer of dense concrete for mechanical and corrosion protection 
(49-CFR Parts 192 and 195). To protect against electrolytic 
corrosion, impressed currents of sacrificial anodes are required. 
Regulations by OPS also mandate use of a continuous line pressure 
monitoring with some type of built-in alarm or automatic shut-down 
system. The OPS regulations requiring protection devices and 


pressure monitoring systems, coupled with regular inspection of the 


pipeline route for leaks and other irregularities, should also 


substantially reduce the risk of pipeline oil spills. 


Other features used by industry serve to further mitigate against 
accidents: continuous metering systems, automatic high pressure 
shut-downs, and remotely controlled mainline block valves that can 
isolate sections of the line. The latest pipe-laying and monitoring 
techniques, combined with modern materials and equipment, will 


further help to insure that the pip-lines used in the various OCS 


areég will function at an acceptably nigh level of reliability. 


Prior to institution of the new pipeline burial requirements, the 
spillage rate from pipeline accidents was .00624 percent of total 
production. With the new regulations, this spillage rate has been 
substantially reduced to .0017 percent of total production in the 
period since 1970. Although the new regulations and improved 
industry practices have brought the spillage rate down, the problem 
of pipeline spills from anchor dragging has not been completely 
removed. As a part of the pipeline management program, the costs 
and benefits of extending pipeline burial systems will be 


investigated. 


Caution should be inserted at this point. The improved performance 


of pipelines now in existence may not continue. Industry spokesmen 


have estimated that 48 percent of all pipeline leaks occur in 


lines that have been in use for 15 years or more. In established 


offshore petroleum fields where older pipelines are present, 


corrosion may be in an advanced state. Such pipelines may be 
poorly buried, if at all, and all of the above mentioned safety 
and control features may not apply. If serious spillage should 
occur from some of these older pipelines, the statistical improve- 
ment in pipeline performance could be reversed. However, in each 
future OCS lease sale, all of the safety and control requirements 
discussed above will be enforced. Therefore, it may be expected 
that these pipelines should function adequately, since they will 


be new lines. 


(2) 041 and/or Gas Well Blowouts During Drilling 


Data from the Geological Survey lists a total of 44 
blowouts in Federal OCS petroleum operations during the 1964-1974 
period. Only 17 of these blowouts resulted in oil spills of 50 
barrels or more. The total amount of oil and condensate spilled 
was approximately 73,000 barrels. Examination of OCS statistics 
indicate one blowout per 2,860 wells drilled (or .035 percent of 
wells drilled blew ut), spilling an average of 2,100 barrels of 


oil and condensate per blowout. 


The Santa Barbara oil spill provides an example of a blowout 


during drilling. 


Santa Barbara Spill 
On January 29, 1969, a blowout occurred below Platform A about 


six miles southeast of Santa Barbara, California. Thousands of 
gallons of oil spewed into the Santa Barbara Chennel, as men 
worked feverishly to regain well control. This blowout and spill 
occurred through a pre-existing fault in the ocean floor adjacent 
to the well. The apparent cause was accidental injection of high 
pressure gas from a deep reservoir int~ the shallow reservoir 
sands. Pressure built up in the shallow reservoir sands until the 
overlying rock layer ruptured. This rupture formed a fissure zone 
through which the oil moved up to the seabottom and escaped into 
the overlying waters (Reinhart, 1970). The blowout corcinued for 
10 days, until the well was choked with cement on February 7, 
1969. The reprieve was only momentary and spillage began anew a 


few days later. Some seepage continues to this day. 


The Geological Survey estimated that the initial spillage from the 
Santa Barbara blowout totaled 420,000 gallons (10,000 barrels). 
Other estimates of the initial spillage range from 2,940,000 
gallons to 29,400,000 gallons (70,000 to 7u0,000 barrels).1/ An 
additional seepage of 10,325 barrels occurred between February 7, 
1969 and December 31, 1972. During 1973, thig seepage continued 


at a rate of 1,825 barrels per year. 


1/ Testimony of Dr. Carl H. Oppenheimer, OCS Public Hearing of 
August 23, 1972, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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(3) O11 Spills Resulting From Explosions and Fires 


Fires have always been a major hazard in the petroleum 


industry. OCS operations are no exception. Most fires are ignited 
by arcing electrical equipment and overheated mechanical devices. 
More rarely, lightning or static electricity is the cause of 
ignition. Sometimes, platform fires result from accidental 
ignition of stored fuel, solvents, or heat exchanger fluids. If 
caught soon enough, these small fires are usually controllable. 
If a storage tank or well catches on fire, the resulting inferno 
can cause major structural damage. Adjacent producing wells may 
have their piping severed and thereby contribute additional fuel 
to the fire. The majority of fires are quickly extinguished with 
little or no damage. Uncontrollable fires causing major 
structural damage usually involve numerous wells in the fire and 


all too often result in multiple fatalities. 


The Geological Survey has reported 113 explosions and fires in the 
1964-1974 period of Federal OCS activities. Most of these fires 
were extinguished before serious damage and pollution occurred. 
Only six of these accidents reaulted in oil spil's. However, the 
volume spilled in two of these incidents was very large, 30,500 
barrels from one and 53,000 from the other. The total volume 
spilled from all explosions and fires is approximately 85,000 
barrels. Perhaps of greater significance is the injury of 120 - 


men and the death of an additional 59. 
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Due to the serious threat of injury and death, industry is typically 
very cautious about OCS explosions and fires. However, due to the 
history of fire-caused massive oil spills, OCS orders were amended 
to require extra safety precautions to reduce the potential for 
future fire related oil spills. To eliminate blowouts due to 
malfunctioning velocitysactuated downhole safety devices, OCS Order 
No. 5 requires surface actuated safety devices. If all wells are 
successfully closed during fires and explosions, the size of future 
fire-caused oil spills should be limited to the volume of flammables 
stored on the platforms when the : started. Since 1971, 
explosion and fire accidents have not resulted in more than minimal 


oil spills. 


(4) Oil Spills Caused by Severe Storms - Hurricanes 


ta the history of Federal OCS oil and gas activities, 
there has been only one severe storm which caused significant oil 
spillage. On October 3, 1964, a hurricane passed over the waters 
off central Louisiana destroying three OCS platforms. The total 
volume of oil spilled in this hurricane was approximately 12,000 
barrels. All of this spilled oil was from tanks used to store 


produced oil prior to trans-shipment by barge. 


Since 1964, three major hurricanes have hit the extensive offshore 


petroleum production areas off Louisiana. While causing financial 


damage to the offshore industry, they have not resulted in major 


-ollution incidents from operations in Federal waters. When the 
Weather Service advises that a hurricane or serious tropical storm 
is imminent, all oil and gas facilities in or adjacent to the path 
of the storm are evacuated. Before evacuation, all surface equip- 
ment and wellhead controls are shut-in. In addition, blank tubing 
plugs are set in as many wells as possible to further reduce the 


possibility of pollution in the event the well is damaged. 


The efficiency of these safety precautions was amply demonstrated 
during Hurricane Camille. On August 17, 1969, Camille passed along 
the eastern flank of the Mississippi Delta of Louisiana and into 
the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 1/ Camille's topwinds were estimated 
at 201.5 miles per hour and the storm surge raised sea level 22.6 
feet above normal at Pass Christian, Mississippi. During Camille's 
onslaught, one production platform was destroyed and two were 


damaged, two drilling rigs were destroyed, and three were damaged. 


| 
No significant oil spillage occurred. 


The severity of storms occurring $i the various OCS areas are 
substantially different from those encountered either in the Gulf 
of Mexico or off California. With only one incident on record, 
no generalization should be made concerning the maximum spillage 
which future severe storms may cause. The issue of storm-related 
hazards of operating in.the various OCS areas is discussed in 
section III C, 


1/ Corps of Engineers, Report on Hurricane Camille. Report No. 
1338, 1970, U.S. Army Engineers District, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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(5) Oil Spills Caused by Ships Colliding with Platforms 


Commercial vessels can collide with OCS platforms, 
typically causing substantial damage to both the vessel and the 
platform. This section deals only with the oil spilled from 
platforms. The oil spilled from the vessels colliding with the 
platforms is dealt with in the next subsection. Accident records 
indicate only one instance of a significant oil spill from a 
platform caused by ship collision. In April, 1964, a freighter 
off central Louisiana struck and damaged a platform, resulting 
in a fire and loss of 2,560 barrels of oil into the sea. A 
history of one accident does not provide sufficient information to 
allow generalization about the magnitude or frequency of future 


collision related oil spills. 


(6) Tanker and Tank Barge Accidents and Operations 


Accidental oil spills from tankers and tank barges, as 
well as oil discharged during normal operations, are probably the 
largest sources of ail spills in the U.S. There are a wide 
variety of data sources for tanker accidents world-wide and 


estimates of tanker and tank barge spill rates vary widely. For 


example, the Bureau «f Land Management has often used the 1971 data 


for world wide water-borne pet.oleum .ransports carried by the U.S. 


tanker fleet. This data indicates a spill rate of .08 percent of 
| 
each cargo. Porricelli (1969) states that i03 percent of each cargo 


w 


of U.S. tank barges is spilled into the marine environment each 
year as a result of mishaps and operations. Finally, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, using a more complex 

data base, computed a ratio of the mean spill rate to the total 
volume of oil handled of .016 percent. This diversity of oil spill 
rates for tankers obviously makes it more difficult tc state the 


expected spill rate associated with tanker and tank barge operations. 


No matter which of the above estimates of tanker oil spill rates is 
used, the result is the same. Transportation of petroleum in tankers 
and tank barges is hazardous. In fact, all of the above tanker spill 
rates are higher than the total of all cther OCS spill rates. This 
high oil spill hazard of tanker and tank ‘barge transportation of 
petroleum is a very important factor in distinguishing the relative 
oil spill hazards of the various OCS areas. If the OCS petroleum 
production can be piped to shore, the oil spill hazard is substant- 
lally less than the oil spill hazard when tankers and barges are used. 


Further, if the oil and gas production of an area has to be transported 


by tankers out of that area for coNsumption in another area, once 


again the operation is exposed to the higher relative hazards of 
tanker transportation. An area by area assessment of the expected 
means of transporting OCS petroleum production for each area is 


presented in Section III.C. 


It is difficult to assess the total amount of petroleum that will 


be spilled into the marine environment as a result of the dai’, 


operation of U.S. flag tankers and tank barges. Although there 

are estimates of the total amount of pollution resulting from 

cargo handling, tank barge leaks, and cleaning/bunkering/ballasting/ 
bilge pumping, (Charter, et al., 1973 and Porricelli, et al., 1971) 
there is no bccakdown according to registry. It should be noted, 
however, that U.S. Coast Guard regulations and standards are among 


the most stringent and rigidly enforced in the world. 


Throughput spill rates are not the only available method for 

assessment of the oil spill hazards of tanker transportation of 
petroleum. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology performed an 
extensive analysis of oil spill statistics for the Council on 
Environmental Quality (Report No. MITSG 74-20, April 1974). Their 
analysis indicated that average spill rates were almost without 
meaning. Therefore, they concentrated their efforts on becikeing 

the probability of spills larger than 1,000 barrels. Analysis of 
tanker spill statistics indicated that approximately 98 percent 

of all ofl spilled from vessels is from incidents over 1,000 barrels. 
Most large tanker spills occur nearshore arl are caused by groundings, 
rammings (the vessel hits a fixed structure), or collisions, Groundings 
and rammings occur nearshore and collision frequency deperds on traffic 


density, which is highest nearshore. 


M.I.T. expressed oil spill hazards as estimates of the probability 

of spills larger than 1,000 barrels. As the size of the petroleum 
field increases, so do the number of expected spills and the over- 

all probability that a spill will occur. M.I.T. classified oil and 
gas discoveries as small finds. i.e. 500 million barrels of oil in 
place; medium <inds, i.e. 2 billion barrels of oil in place; and large 
finds, i.e. 10 billion barrels in place, Using a complex worldwide 
data base of past tanker oil spills, M.1.T. estimated that the 
probability of one tanker spill over 1,000 barrels during the life 

of a small field was approximately 27 percent. During the life of 

a medium sized field, there is approximately au 85 percent probability 
of one such spill. For a large find, this probability is nearly 

100 percent. M.I.T. also estimated the expected number of tanker 
spills over 1,000 barrels as well as the expected volume of spills 
over the life of each field size. The results were: small find 0.40 
spills, 19,900 barrels; medium find 1.9 spills, 92,400 barrels; 

large find 6.9 spills, 335,700 barrels. The estimates of volume spilled 


dramatically state the cil spill hazards of tanker transportation. 


(7) Other Spills of 50 Barrels or More 


This category is a combination of spills over 50 barrels 


which had causes other.than those discussed above. Accident records 


indicate a total of 15 such spills through 1973. Total discharge from 


these spills amounted to approximately 9,200 barrels. Twelve 
of these spills were attributed to overflow, malfunction, 


rupture or failure of platform piping valves or vessels. 


One spill occurred during abandonment and platform removal. In 
this operation a well broke and spilled 500 barrels of oil. To 
help prevent recurrence of this type of spill, OCS Operating 
Order No. 3 requires that a redundant series of bridging devices, 
weighted muds, and cement plugs be placed in any well or drill 


hole prior to abandonment. Well and drill hole abandonments per- 


formed in this manner should provide an ample margin of protection 


to prevent future oil spills from abandoned wells or drill holes. 


Two similar incidents, occurring in July, 197i and January, 1973, 
caused spills totalling 7,100 barrels. Both of these spills were 


caused by damage to oil storage barges. 


(8) Minor Spills 
Starting in 1970, the Geological Survey required reporting 
of oii spills less than 50 barrels in size. Since then some 5,000 
such minor spills have been reported. Table 109 lists the annual 
totals of minor spills by number, volume and source, Even though 
the number of minor spills each year has increased slightly during 
the 1970-1973 period, the total volume spilled has decreased sub- 


stantially. Figure 84 shows the decreasing trend in volume of oil 


Figure 84 ,Total minor spills per 
month over the period 
1970 through lst quarter 
1974 (data supplied by 
U.S.G.S.) 
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spilled per month during the 1970-1973 period. During this same 
period, the total OCS petroleum varied by less than 13 percent, 
whereas the volume of minor spills decreased by approximately 60 
percent. This substantial decrease in the volume of oil spilled 
in minor spills probably indicates an improvement in industry's 
performance in cleaning up its routine operations and thereby 


reducing the amount of chronic spillage. 


Table 109 Minor Oil Spills 


Total Number by Source Total 
Number Volume 


Reported Drilling Prod. & Trans. Barrels 


1,200 4 1,196 2,597 
1,250 13 1,237 2,414 
1,158 13 1,145 1,812 
1,392 10 1,382 1,857 
5,000 40 4,960 8, 680 


Total OCS petroleum production during the 1970-1973 period was 
1,488,242,300 barrels. Therefore, the minor spills spillage 
rate is 0.000583 percent. 


(9) Summary of Throughput Spillage Rates 
Each of the eight preceding subsections dealing with oil 


spills from OCS operations identified the volume of oil spilled for 
each class of accidents. With the exception of cil spills caused by 
blowouts, the volume spilled can be expressed as a throughput spillage 
rate, i.e., total volume spilled divided by total volume produced. 


Spill rates for blowouts are better expressed as blowouts per well 


drilled. This section brings all of these spillage rate estimates 


together. The reader is cautioned on three points. 


First, as explained in detail in the preceding discussion, the 
quality of the data varies among the causes of accidents. For 
several accident categories, there are not sufficient data to 


allow extrapolations gbout expected future spill rates. 


Second, it must be emphasized again that to date OCS oil and gas 


operations have occurred in only the Gulf of Mexico and off 


Southern California. The natural environmental conditions, i.e. 


severe storms, earthquakes, tsunamis and bottom types encountered 

in the frontier areas of the OCS will differ substantially from 

those experienced to date. Therefore, this historical accident 

data provides a questionable basis for predicting accident frequencies 
in areas such as the Gulf of Alaska or Georges Bank, This problem 


is discussed at length in Section III.C, 


Third, as already noted, the statistical validity of throughput 

spill rates is questionable. The amount spilled from the same type 
of accidents can vary by a factor of 10,000 or more, e.g. the 

largest pipeline accident spilled over 160,000 barrels wu oil and the 


smallest significant pipeline spill was less than 100 barrels. The 


presence of a single large spill in the accident history can 
seriously distort the mean spill rate especially when changes in 
OCS Operating Orders have substantially reduced the chances of 
another large spill. These observations among others lead M.I.T. 
to a different approach for estimating the hazards of future oil 
spills. The M.I.T. analysis of oil spills is presented in Section 


IIi.p.4. 


These caveats aside, the throughput spill rates are shown in 


Table 110. 


Table 110 


Throughput Spill Rates 


Accident Class Spill Rate 


Pipeline accidents 00170 percent 1 
Blowouts .00290 +" 2 
Explosions and Fires -00290 +" 
Severe storms 00041 
Ship Collisions with Platforms 00009 
Tanker and Tank barge 01600 
Other Spills of 50 Barrels or More 200032 
Minor Spills 00058 

Total without tankers 00890 

Total with tarkers and without pipelines 202320 

Total. with both tankers and pipelines 02450 


Pipeline spill rate since 1970. See Section III B.3 b) 1) 
Blowouts expressed as throughput spill rate. An alternative 
expression is .035 percent of wells drilled blowout wih an 
average spill of 2,100 barrels per blowout. 


The M.I.T. estimate of tanker throughput spill rate. 


Explanation for Table 110 
Kn 


Throughput spill rates are based on historical experience, Using 


throughput spill rates as a basis for £: ecasting oil spill rates 


in the frontier areas of the OCS would require the following 


assumptions: 


1) That oil spill prevention efforts are equally 
successful as they have been in the Gulf of 


Mexico and the Senta Barbara Channel OCS area; 


That the different environmental conditions of 
the frontier OCS areas represent an equal 
hazard to OCS operations as the conditions 


encountered to date; and 


That the historical observations provide a 
sufficient data base toa accurately estimate 


spill rates, 


There are substantial factual reasons for doubting the validity 


of each of these assumptions, 


OCS Operating Orders have been changed to abate certain key oil 
spill hazards and as a result of these efforts oil spill rates 


should go down. However, the operating environments of the 


Explanation for Table 110 (cont') 


various OCS frontier areas include natural environmental 
phenomena not experienced in U.S. OCS operations to date, 
Finally the historical data on OCS oil spi’ls provides an 
insufficient basis for forecasting throughput spill ratee, 
These caveats about the use of historical data should be 


kept in mind when these throughput spill rates are used 


in Table 111 as a basis for forecasting future spill rates, 


These estimates of throughput spill rates provide a basis for 
computing one type of estimate of the expected volume of oil 

spills in each OCS area. To make these throughput spill estimates, 
two additional pieces of information are necessary. Obviously, 
estimates of the expected production are required for each area. 

The U.S. Geological Survey provided the likely production estimates 
shown in Table 106. With the information presently available, these 


estimates of expected production are highly speculative. 


The second piece of additional information needed to compute 
throughput spill rates is identification of likely methods of 
transporting the petroleum production for each area. Once again 
this information was requested from the Geological Survey. 
Specifically, the Survey was asked to determine for each area: 
(1) Whether pipelines or tankers and barges would be used to 
transport 9CS oil and gas production to shore; and (2) whether 


the OCS oil and gas production of an area would be exported for 


consumptior in another area. The USGS response was quite general. 


Tankers will be used to transport OCS oil to shore from deep water 
drilling sites. In ali other instances pipeline traasportation to 
shore was assumed. Additionally the Geological Survey assumed 


x 
hat all Alaskan OCS petroleum production would be tankered cut 


for refining and consumption in another area. The Geological 
Survey did not base this response on elaborate or detailed studies 
of the likely transportation method for OCS petroleum production 


in each area. 


Combining the information in Table 106 and 110 produces an estimate 
of the expected volume of oil spills for each area. The procedure 
is to use Table 110 to identify the total throughput spill rate 
appropriate for the expected transrortation system for each area. 
Then by multiplication of this throughput spill rate by the expected 
production levels depicted in Table 106 the results presented in 


Table 111 are obtained. 


The expected spillages shown in Table 111 are large. The basic 


reason for this is the very large expected production from the 


OCS areas. These estimates, being the product of the expected 


production and the appropriate total throughput spill rate, 

increase as the expected volume of oil and gas production increases. 
To place these estimated spill volumes in context, the expected 
magnitude of petroleum production for each area must be kept in 
mind. To date, the vane of OCS petroleum production has been 

only 2.9 billion barrels. The proposal to accelerate OCS oil and 


gas leasing could result in production levels 6 to 30 times larger 


than the total of OCS production to date. 


Table 111 


ESTIMATES OF AVERAGE ANNUAL OIL SPILL VOLUMES BASED ON THROUGHPUT SPILL RATE® 
(Over the Life of the Field) 


North Atlantic 
Mid-Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
MAFLA 
MAFLA Deep 
Central Gulf & 
South Texas 
DEEP 
So. California 
DEEP 
Santa Barbara 
DEEP 
No. California 
Washing ton-Oregon 
Ceok Inlet 
Gulf of Alaska 
Aleutian Shelf 
Bristol Bay 
Bering Sea 
Chukchi Sea 
Beaufort Sea 


Average Annual 
Production 
illion Barrels 


45.00 
72.00 
20.00 
50.00 
(25.00) 


126.67 
(36.00) 
44.00 
(48.00) 
60.00 
(36.00) 
26.67 
13.33 
48.00 
60.00 

6.67 
35.06 
88.00 

213.33 
110.00 


71.43 
131.42 

43.33 

77.14 
(43.33) 


160.00 
(54.29) 
60.00 
(82.86) 
85.71 
(60.00) 
26.67 
23.33 
68.57 
134.29 
8.00 
68.57 
175.00 
362.50 
190.00 


Throughput 
Spill Rate Average Annual 
Percent Spillage 


Table 109 (Barrels) i 


6357 
11,696 
3856 
6865 

(10,053) 


14,240 
(12,595) 


(13,920) 
2374 
2076 
17,074 
33,438 

1992 
17,074 
43,575 
90,263 
47,310 


nation for Table lil 


The explanation for Table 110 expressed the necessary caveats 
about the use of throughput spill rates in forecasting future 

OCS oil spills. Table 111 presents estimates of annual throughput 
spill volumes. These estimates are obtained by multiplying the 
USGS estimates of undiscovered recoverable resources by the 


throughput spill rate appropriate for each particular OCS area. 


Inspection of the column headed Throughput Spill Rate (Percent) 
reveals that each of the OCS areas is assigned an appropriate total 
throughput spill rate. This was done by noting whether or not 
tanker or tank barges would be used to transport OCS petroleum 
production to shore. Additionally, it was necessary to identify 
whether the petroleum production of each OCS area would likely be 
consumed in that region or exported by tanker for consumption in 
another region. The following assumptions were used to specify 


whether pipelines only, tankers only, or pipelines and tankers 


would be used in transportinp “he OCS petroleum production of each 


area: 
(1) For all deepwater areas, i.e. 200 meters to 2500 meters, tankers 
will be necessary to transport the oil to shore; 

(2) Ail Alaskan OCS petroleum production will be pipelined to shore 
for storage then tankered out of Alaska for refiring and consumption 


in other areas; and 


EXPLANATION FOR TABLE 111 (cont') 


(3) O11 production of all other OCS areas will be piped to shore 


and consumed in the adjacent coastal area. 


The U.S. Geological Survey was the source of these assumptions. 
Because of the substantially higher throughput spiil rates for 
tanker transportation as compared to pipeline transportation, these 
are very important assumptions. The potential for an error in these 
assumptions must be added to the other caveats, which were noted in 
the explanation for Tables 199 and 110 about the use of throughput 
spill rates and recoverable resource estimates as a basis for fore- 
casting future OCS oil spill rates. When all of the assumptions 
necessary for the validity of throughput spill rates are considered 
it is highly doubtful that there is much if any meaning in these 
estimates. Certainly the absolute amounts of annual oil spilled 
shculd not be interpreted as having anywhere near the precision 
implied. This apparent numerical pr-ccision is an artifact produced 
when the two numbers are multiplied together. A far more reasonable 
interpretation of these throughput spill volumes is obtained by 
grouping the estimated volumes into catego~ies such aa high, 
moderately high, moderate, and low. The results of such a 
categorization are: 
High 53,120 barrels/year Chukchi Sea 
27,390 barrels/year Beaufort Sea 
21,912 barrels/year Bering Sea 


19,697 barz:els/year Central and Western 
Gulf of Mexico shallow and deep 


Moderately High 15,148 


14,940 
13,764 


Moderate 11,952 
10,300 
8,715 
6,408 
4,005 


2,374 
1,780 
1,661 
1,186 


barrels/year 
shallow and 
barrels/year 
barrels/year 
shallow and 


baurrels/year 
barrels/year 
barrels/year 
barrels/year 
barrels/year 


barrels/year 
barrels/year 
barrels/year 
barrels/year 


Southern California 
deep 

Gulf of Alaska 
Santa Barbara 

deep 


Cook Inlet 

MAFLA shallow and deep 
Bristol Bay 
Mid-Atlantic 

North Atlantic 


North & Central California 
South Atlantic 

Aleutian Shelf 

Washington & Oregon 


These annual spillage rates are based on the Geological Survey best 


estimate (mean) of the expected oil production for each area. 


It is important to note the assumption that all deep water production 


will be tankered to shore drastically increased the throughput spill 


volumes for the deepwater areas. This assumption could be wrong. If 


it is, the categorization would change. 


4. Probabilities of Oil Spills Larger Than 1,000 Barrels - 
The MIT Analysis 


Throughput spill rate computations represent one method 
of estimating the expected severity of future ofl spills. An 
important alternative method was developed by ECO, Inc., and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology for the Council on Environmental 


Quality (1974). 


MIT focused its analysis on the frequency and magnitudes of OCS 

oil spills with the intent of developing probability estimates for 
such events as: oil spills greater than 1,000 barrels in the life 

of a field, the time elasped between spills larger than 1,000 barrels 
and the expected number of spills in the life of the field. The 
sophisticated statistical techniques utilized by MIT are beyond the 
purview of this discussion. However, the results of the MIT are 
presented in this subsection. Sources of data used in their study 
were: 


Coast Guard Pollution Incident Report System 


ECO, Inc., data base on tanker casualties (1960-1972) 


Petroleum Systems Reliability Analysis Data base generated 
by Computer Sciences Corporation for the Environmental 
Protection Agency 


MIT data base on large spills 
A sample of 300 spills at single point moorings worldwide, 


principally frou testimony at hearings before the Houge of 
Lords on a preposed Anglesey, England, terminal. 


Important characteristics of oil spill data include the following: 


- Amounts spilled in accidents of similar cause can vary by at 
least a factor of 100,000. 


- The presence of a few very large spills in the historical 
record can substantially distort the statistical distrivution 
of spill magnitudes. 


- The fluctuations from year to year are quite large. 


All of these factors tend to make for meaningless estimates of average 
amounts of oil that might be spilled at particular steps in the 


development process. 


ae Platforms and Pipelines 


For a small oil field discovery there is about a 25 percent 
chance of one platform spill over 1,000 barrels; there is about a 
70 percent chance of one platform spill for a medium field and for 
a larger field, the probability of at least one spill larger than 
1,000 barrels is approximately 95 percent. The probability of 
pipeline spills follows the general pattern exhibited by platform 


spill probabilities. 


Biologically, the time interval between large spills may be at least 
as important as the number of such spills. The probability of 


successive oil spills increases rapidly as the size of the field 


increases. Specifically, the expected time interval between large 


spills (over 1,000 barrels) for a small field is 4-5 years: the 


corresponding time interval for a medium field is approximately 


2 years; and for a large field, it is only one year. 


b, Tankers 
The material reported in this subsection was presented above 


in Section IIL.B.3.b.6. It is repeated here for convenience. 


Analysis of tanker spill statistics indicates that if tankers are 


used to transport oil to shore, the probability of at least one 


oil spill over 1,000 barrels is about 27 percent during the life 


of a smali find, about 85 percent for a medium find, and nearly 

100 percent for a large find. The expected time interval between 
spills larger than 1,000 barrels is approximately 2.5 years for a 
small find, slightly over one year for a medium find, and slightly 


over one half a year for a large find. 


c. Total Number and Volume of OCS Oil Spills 
The total volune spilled over the life of a field can also 


be estimated using the MIT approach. First, the expected number of 
spills over 1,000 barrels is estimated for each field size. Then 
the expected volume spilled can be computed by multiplying the 
expected number of spilis by the expected spill size for each class 
of accident. Table 112 depicts the results of these computations 
for small, medium, and large field sizes. Platforms have the lowest 


frequency and volume cf spills,and tankers the highest. Once again, 


TABLE 112 


Oil Spilled Over the Life of a Field 


er otal volume 
of Spills (barrels) 


Small Find 
Platform 7,200 
Pipeline : 13,900 
Tanker ; 19,000 


Medium Find 
Platform 33,300 
Pipeline 62,900 
Tanker 92,400 


Large Find 
Platform 120,509 
Pipeline 233,300 
Tanker 535,700 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, "Oil Spill 
Trajectory Studies for Atlantic Coast and Gulf of 
Alaska," Primary, Physical Impacts of Offshore 
Petroleum Developments, prepared for the Council 
on Environmental Quality under contract No. EQC330 


(Cambridge: Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1974), Report No. MITSG 74-29, 


there is a rather marked difference. between the oil spill hazards 


of pipeline and tanker transportation of OCS petroleum products. 


In principle, it is possible to use the MIT approach to analysis 

of oil spill statistics to compute estimates of likely oil spill 
volume for each OCS area. The computations would have essentially 
the same steps used above in the total throughput estimates of ~il 
spill volumes. However, an estimate of the expected number and 

sizes of petroleum find: for each OCS area would replace the use 

of expected total production. The Geological Survey did not express 
their estimates of the expected magaitude of oil and gas resources 

in this fashion. Therefore, the necessary data for estimates based on 


the MIT estimates are not available and these estimates are not made. 


5. Accidental Deaths and Injuries on OCS Industry 


Structures and Vessels 

Deaths and injuries on oil industry OCS platforms and 
onboard vessels are a serious problem. Working in the offshore oi” 
business is hazardous. Data supplied by the U.S. Coast Guard reveals 
that 100 individuals were killed as a result of accidents involving 
construction, supply and drilling vessels, workboats, mobile drill 
rigs, and artificial islands in the Gulf of Mexico and adjacent 
inland waters during the 1964-1973 period. Between 1967 and 1973, 


41 deaths occurred in the Federal OCS international waters from 


accidents involving vessel damage. These figures do not include 


deaths resulting from accidents in which no vessel or rig damage 
occurred (i.e., persons falling, or knocked overboard, crushed 
by drilling equipment, etc.). Furthermore, the Coast Guard data 
are not complete for the years 1964-1966. Therefore, the Coast 
Guard data must be supplemented with data from other sources. 


One such source is injuries reported to the Office of Workmen's 


Compensation Programs under the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 


Act. In addition to the deaths from accidents involving damage 
to equipment, approximately 21 deaths occurred in accidents not 
involving damage to vessels. Thus, approximately 62 deaths 
occurred in Federal OCS oil and gas operations in the 1967-1973 
period. The Geological Survey's report of accidents associated 
with Federal oil and gas operations in the OCS of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific areas between 1964 and 1973 lists 64 deaths 


and 154 injuries. 


C. Natural Phenomena in Each OCS Area and Their Impact 
Generating Potential 


OCS oil and gas development operations will at times be 
subjected to the stress of severe storms, ice, earthquakss, tsunamis, 
and unstable bottom conditions. There differences in the nat:ral 
euvironmental conditions that can cause impacts on OCS oil and {jas 
operations provide another means of assessing the relative 


environmental hazards in each OCS crea. 


This section is based largely on a study prepared by Tetra Tech, 

Inc. for CEQ 1/. Tetra Tech, Inc. evaluated the likelihood of 
natural environmental occurrences and their possible impacts for 

the three Atlantic OCS areas and the Gulf of Alaska. It was 
necessary io eapehaent the Tetra Tech analysis with information 
about the other OCS areas. Extensive information about the various 
Alaska OCS areas was obtained from a report done by Battelle Memorial 


Institute for the U.S. Coast Guard. 2/ 


The Tetra Tech report divided the petroleum production system into 
four groupings: those used for exploration, for production, for 
storage, and for transportation. The Battelle study used 


essentially these same divisions. 


Before doing an area by area analysis, it is necessary to establish 


how each environmental condition can impact each constituent part 
in the OCS oil and gas development system. The environmental stresses 
to be considered are severe storms, ice, earthquakes, tsunamis, and 
unstable bottom conditions. The constituent phases of the oil 
development process are: exploration, production, storage and 
transportation. 
1/ The Effect of Natural Phencmena on OCS Gas and Oil Development, 
Volume 3, OCS Oi] and Gas-—An Environmental Assesament, CF 
April 1974. 
Geophyeical Analysis of Oil Spill Potential Aseeciated with Alaska 
O1i Production and Transportation Systems, W.H. Switt, R. E. Brown, 


L. V. Kimmel, M.M. Orgill, P. C. Peterson, W.W. Waddell, Department 
of Transportation, U.S. Coast Guard, February 1974. 


1. Exploration Phase 


If during exploratory drilling the drilling platform 
collapses, capsizes, or moves from the drilling site the marine 
riser will fail and small volumes of drilling muds and cuttings 
will be released into the sea. If the drilling has penetrated 
oil and gas formations, there is also the possibility of a blowout. 


If sufficient warning is given, all wells can be closed 8° that 


chances of a blowout are substantialy reduced. 


Severe storms can affect both floating and fixed platforms. 

Experience to date indicates that industry has had a certain measure 
of success in scaling up Gulf of Mexico technology to meet the more 
hostile storms found in the North Sea. Losses have occurred, how- 
ever. Since 1965, severe weather was either a prime or contributing 
factor in the loss of 10 drilling rigs. Prudent operation of a rig 
dictates that drilling operations stop when weather conditions 

exceed the operational limits specified in the design. Experience 
with the severe storm environment in the North Sea shows approximately 


a 14 percent average annual downtime due to bad weather. 


Earthquakes affect exploratory drilling in more complex ways. Fixad 

platforms can be subjected to severe shaking and the stress attendant 
te these accelerations. Additionally, a number of earthquake related 
events can disrupt the foundation of the platform. Earthquake hazards 


to fixed platforms can probably be mitigated by proper design and 


careful placement to avoid bottom types prone to ground rupture, 
differential settlement, landslides or liquefaction of sediments. 
Floating drilling rigs are less vulnerable than platforms. They 
would be only slightly affected by local tsunamis and not at all 


by earthquakes. 


Ice in sufficient quantities can present a significant hazard to 
almost any offshore structure. The hazards of moving ice packs 
or the threat of ramming by ice islands represent environmental 
pnenomena beyond the present limits of technology. The truly 


awesome forces exerted by large ice flows, especially ice islands, 


which can score 30 foot deep trenches on the seafloor, simply pre- 


clude Arctic drilling operations except for about two months in the 
summer. Thus, ice which is not viewed as a serious problem in areas 
other than the more northern Alaskan areas, represents a technological 
barrier to offshore drilling in the Arctic. However, recent technical 
developments may offer a means of enduring ice pressures. General 
Dynamics has developed a design concept for a moored drilling system 
that includes a cone-shaped hull that is "squeezed" upwards by ice 
pressure until the weight of the hull breaks the ice. The system is 
designed to operate in depths up to 660 feet and fastice accumulations 
up to 5 feet. Global Marine has also been developing an ice breaking 


drill ship which employs a Pneumatically Induced Pitching System 


(PIPS) to break ice. With new technologies such as these, drilling 


in Acctic. waters may become technically feasible. However, neither 


of these systems has been field tested. 


Unstable bottom conditions were not dealt with in the Tetra Tech 
study. However, the Federal OCS operating experience has 
demonstrated that unstable bottom sediments can pose a serious 
threat to bottom fixed structures. This problem can in most areas 
be ciccumvented by careful analysis of bottom sediments as part of 


the drilling rig and production platform siting process. 


2. Production Phase 

Almost all offshore production systems installed to 
date are fixed steel frame platforms. An emerging alternative to 
fixed production platforms is the subsea production system (subsea 
completions) which involves placing the wellheads on che ocean floor 
rather than on platforms. As water depth increases, the costs of 
fixed platforms rapidly increase and this increasing cost is one 
reason for developing the suisea completion technology. The 
increasing cost of production platforms has also lead to an 
increase in the number of wells that each platform must service. 
Modern platforms are able to serve 20 to 25 wells. Future platforms 
can be expected to service 40 or more wells. The more wells there 
are on a platform, the more serious the consequences of damage to 


the platforn. 


Fixed production platforms face the same natural hazards as the 
fixed platforms used in exploration. Severe storms are not as 
hazardous as they are disruptive. Production operations taking 
place on fixed platforms should not be seriously disrupi:ed by the 
vast majority of severe storms. Further, prudent operating practices 
dictete shutting down production, closing the wells and abandonment 
of the rig during truly severe storms. 0f course, ac ce warning 

of impending severe storms is necessary and in many of the Alaska 
OCS areas, expected warning times might be as short as one or two 


hours. Subsea completions generally avoid the hazards of severe 


storms. 


Earthquakes can and do result in numerous events disruptive of OCS 
oil and gas production facilities. Among these are: (1) ground 
vibration, (2) ground rupture, (3) landslides including subaerial 
and submarine rock slides, avalanches and mudflows, (4) liquefac- 
tion of sediments, (5) differential settlement and (6) seismic sea 
waves (tsunamis) and seiches. All of these events occurred as a 
result of the March 27, 1964, Alaska earthquake in Prince William 
Sound. The Cook Inlet oil and gas wells evidently were not 
appraciably damaged. Some damage could have resulted in 1964 ii the 
present extensive development of these fields was present. Still, 
in view of the intensity of the Prince William Sound quake (Richter 
8.3-8.75), the lack of damage to the Cook Inlet petroleum fields 
speaks well for current structure cesign capabilities in earthquake 


prone areas. 
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This is not to say that earthquakes will not damage petroleum fields. 
Damage is more likely to result where local features or situations 
develop, such as surface rupture, where a fault crosses a well and is 
offset as a result of movement, or where subserial or submarine 
landslides cut a subsea completion or topple a production platform. 
Such events can occur as a result of earthquakes of far less intensity 
than the Prince William Sound quake. Destruction considerably out of 


proportion to the intensity of the quake can occur in localized areas 


where fortuitous conditions are present. Therein lies the major 


concern. However, as industry gains additional experience in coping 
with seismic events, these hazards should be reduced. For example, a 
940 foot steel frame platform has been designed, but not yet installed, 
for use in the earthquake-prone Santa Barbara Channel area. This 
platform is designed to withstand 1~: maximum expected ground shaking 


in the Santa Barbara Channel. 


The landslides, liquefaction of sediments and differential settlement 
of sediments associated with earthquakes represent additional hazards 
for OCS development in seismicaliy active areas. Once again, the 
awesome Prince William Sound earthquake provides examples of the 
disastrous effects of such events. Persons interested in the details 
of the findings related to the Prince William Sound quake are c¢eferred 
to the summary presented in U.S. Geological Survey Professional Paper 


546. Avoidance of areas of potentially unstable bottoms is the only 


known method of preventing accidents caused by these major land 
movements. Extensive test boring programs must be conducted 
prior to siting production platforms in seismically active areas. 
This is particularly important because there is no advance warning 


of impending earthquakes. 


The potentially disastrous effects of tsunamis are not expected to 

pose a serious hazard to the majority of offshore production plat- 

forms or subsea completions. Decreasing water depths and amplifica- 
tion by coastal features are the primery intensifiers of the destruction 
forces of tsunamis. In water depths greater than 200 feet or more 
tsunamis are expected to cause no damage. The postulated wav. 

heights of tsunamis are considerably less than the design wave 


height of OCS drilling platforms. 


Ice re'eted hazards to OCS production arise from four principal 
sources. Firet, ice accretion on surface structures increases 

their weight, freezes equipment and is a safety hazard 

Heating coils and similar devices ccn mitigate the hazards of ice 
accretion. Moving pe. ice poses more serious hazards in the Alaskan 


Arctic areas. Offshore production platforms will face many of the 


same problems «s drilling rigs. Modified conventional platforms may 


be possible, but in general, new technology such as subsea completion 


systems for deeper water and artificial islands for shallower water 
will have to be developed before production is practicable in Arctic: 


areas. 


Ice islands present a particularly difficult problem for Arctic 
petroleum development. These islands can be over 200 feet thick 
and range from a few thousand square feet to a few hundred square 
miles in size. Drift rates can exceed one mile per day. If a 
truly large island drifts into a drilling platform or even an 
artificial island, the petroleum production structure will likely 
be destroyed. It may be possible to protect OCS structures from 
drifting ice islands by using large ships to tow these islands 
away from OCS structures. Subsea completions would avoid this 
hazard in deep water. However, in shallow water where ice islands 
ground, scouring of trenches 30 feet deep can occur. Obviously 
subsea completions and pipelines subjected to such forces would 


fail. 


3. Storage Phase 


There are three types of storage devices used for OCS 
petroleum production. The most common is the familiar cylindrical 
oil storage tank used onshore. Offshore storage in either floating 
or submerged vessels is also possible. The volume stored in all 
three types of storage devices is very large. Tank sizes are rarely 


smiller than 200,000 barrels and can be as large as 1,000,000 


barrels. Even Larger tanks are being proposed. 


Onshore, storage tanks can be damaged or destroyed by flooding, by 
tsunami waves, by earthquake shaking and by the various forms of 
soil movement frequently associated with seismic events. Damage 
from flooding and tsunamis can be prevented by proper site location. 
The same is true for avoiding damage due to loss of soil stability. 
The ground vibrations of earthquakes can cause sloshing movements 
in storage tanks which can intensify into overturning movements 

and cause buckling of base ring and subsequent collapse of the 
structure. This hazard can be reduced by minimizing the free 


surface within the tank. Even if damage should occur to onshore 


storage tanks, secondary protection against oil spills is provided 


by surrounding the tanks with dikes capable of contai..ing the total 
amount of stored oil: Severe natural phenomena are least likely 


to affect onshore storage systems. 


Both forms of offshore storage can be subjected to the forces of 
severe events such as storms, tsunamis and ova ice. The principal 
hazards for floating storage tanks res_it from the damages inflicted 
by grounding or capsizing. Breaking mooring lines is the event that 
sets floating storage tanks adrift. The likelihood of grounding can 
be reduced by anchoring floating storage tanks in deep water. This 
same deep water will allow tsunamis to pass without damage. Deep 


water moorage far from shore also allows more time to recover an 


adrift storage tank. Capsizing can also be avoided by special 
design. Storage tanks which are long and thin and float nearly 
submerged will not likely capsize. The Shell Corporation has built 


a 300,000 barrel storage tank of this type for use in the North Sea. 


Underwater storage tanks are susceptible to damage from severe storms, 
earthquakes and tsunamis. The passage of large waves during severe 
storms generate considerable forces. In shallow water, these forces 
penetrate to the bottom. Surrounding storage tanks with wave 
attenuation barriers will abate these forces and protect the storage 
tank. This type of system is being installed at the Ekofisk field 


in the North Sea. 


Underwater storage tanks are particularly vulnerable to e\rthquakes 
and tsunamis. The ground vibrations of earthquakes produce large 


drag and inertial forces on these bulky structures. For more severe 


earthquakes, these forces can easily exceed those associated with 


severe storms. If the underwater storage tank survives the earth- 
quake forces, there are still the tsunamis forces to endure. As 

the tsunami passes, the mean water level increases thereby increasing 
ti:c bouyant forces. At depth, the passing tsunami increases drag 

and inertial forces to levels considerably higher than those 
associated with severe storms. Each of these facts probably makes 
underwater storage impractical for seismically active areas of the 


ocs. 


Both surface and underwater storage tanks can be impacted by moving 
ice. Floating storage is obviously more vulnerable but large ice 


islands can ground submerged storage tanks unless these structures 


are secured in water depths sufficient to allow even the largest 


ice islands to pass over freely. 


Oil spill containment will be very difficult for both floating and 
submerged oil storage tanks. The ease of spill containment around 
onshore storage tanks alone would make onshore storage less hazardous. 
For areas where storage on shore areas is impractical due to large 
distances to shore, floating storage can be used but such storage 
will be more hazardous. In general, the hazards of underwater 
storage would probably rule out this storage method except perhaps 


for certain Arctic areas. 


4. Transportation Phase 


Transportation of OCS oil and gas production can be 
separated into two segments. Gathering of the production from 
adjacent prcducing areas to concentrate a volume sufficient for 
economical shipment is the first step. The extent of such gather ing 
systems is directly related to the production rates for the petro!eum 
reservoirs. For highly productive fields, gathering systems are 
typically not as extensive as those needed in less productive fields. 


Pipelines are the most common transportation means used in gathering 


systems in the Gulf of Mexico OCS fields. Barges and small tankers 
moored adjacent to platforms are an alternative gathering system- 


transportation mode. 


Movement of the petroleum production out of the OCS field is the 
second segment of the OCS transportation system. In areas where 


the OCS production will be consumed in the adjacent shore area, 


the production gathered from adjacent tracks is moved to shore areas 


either by pipelines or tankers and tank barges. Where the OCS 
production is not consumed in the adjacent coastal areas, it must be 
exported. As discussed above, storage of OCS petroleum production 
prior to transshipment can be either onshore or at sea. If onshore 
storage is used, the transportation system is subjected first to 
the hazards associated with the mode of movement to shore. Then, 
there are the hazards of storage and finally the hazards of the 
export transportation system. In aeas where at~sea storage is 
practical, single point moorings can be used to load tankers for 
transshipment. In general, this system should be less hazardous 
than moving the production to shore storage areas and loading 
tankers in coastal areas. Most of the petroleum production of 

the Alaskan OCS areas will be exported for consumption in other 
areaf. This fact alone is sufficient to make Alaskan OCS petroleum 
production more hazardous than OCS areas where the petroleum 


production is consumed in the adjacent areas. 


a. Pipelines 


Historically, pipelines have been the safest means 
of bulk transportation. This is expected to continue in the frontier 
areas of the OCS. Pipelines are, however, subject to damage from 
natural phenomena. Elaborate route selection and engineering studies 
coupled with seismic and test boring programs could minimize the 


likelihood of having the pipeline traverse areas of unknown soil 


properties. Where pipelines traverse fault zones or other regions 


of poor soil stability, installation of check block and pressure 
relief valves on both sides of the hazardous areas would help to 
minimize spillage if the pipeline should break The required 

burial of pipelines in water depths less than 200 feet should provide 
protection against anchor dragging which has been the cause of most 


major pipeline breaks. 


In the Arctic and subarctic areas of Alaska, pipelines will be 
exposed to the additional hazards of ice gnd permafrost. The forces 
ice can exert are substantially greater than those a pipeline can 
endure. Therefore, pipelines will have to be constructed and placed 
in ways that will avoid exposure to ice. This requirement can pose 
some formidable problems. As already noted, ice islands can scour 
the sea bottom to depths of 30 feet. Similar hazards are encountered 


at shoreline. The accumulation and movements of ice along the shore 


in the fall and spring could subject the pipeline to crushing loads 
of folded ice in the fall and tearing and shearing forces during 


the spring breakup. 


Permafrost must be completely avoided, completely eliminated, or 


completely preserved in all phases of OCS petroleum production. 


Little is known regarding the presence and extent of permafrost 
under the oceans. However, where it exists under the oceans it 
should pose the same problem it does to pipelines on shore. The 
heat of the pipeline causes melting. The melted permafrost may 
have considerable potential for solifluction or downslope movement. 
Additionally, where freezing occurs over a deeply buried pipeline 
(assuming deep burial is adopted to avoid ice hazards) the melted 
permafrost around the pipeline will be an incompetent layer sand- 
wiched between two frozen and rigid layers. The rigid surface 
layer is then subject to heaving, cracking and rupture especially 
during earthquakes. Building the Trans Alaska Pipeline has given 
industry some experience in permafrost problems and as a result, 
pipeline placement in areas of permafrost is less hazardous today 


than it was, say, five years ago. 


b. Tankers 
Tankers constitute one of the most serious oil spill 
hazards of any OCS operation. Historical data indicate that the 


majority of tanker oil spills resulted from groundings, collisions, 


and structural failure. Natural phenomena such as severe storms, 
bigh winds, or fog often contributed to past tanker accidents. 
However, in virtually every case, the accident could have been 
avoided by proper mafntenance cf the vessel and/or use of prudent 
seamanship either to avoid severe storms or to modify course or 
speed and thereby minimize wave forces while trapped in bad 
weather. Ever with proper maintenance and use of prudent seaman- 


ship, tanker operations will be more hazardous in the more arduous 


frontier OCS environments. 


Tsunamis pose a serious threat of major oil spillage whenever tankers 
moor at fixed berths in tsunami-prone areas. Moored at a fixed 

berth, the tanker is in shallow water where tsunamis develop their most 
destructive forces. Mooring lines part and the vessel is at the 
mercy of the waves and currents until the engines generate sufficient 


thrust tc: regain steerage. During the Prince William Sound earth- 


quake, the tanker Alaska Standard, moored at Seward, was carried 


several hundred yards out into the harbor. In Valdez, a freighter 
was not so lucky. The mooring lines on the Chena parted when the 
land at shoreline slumped. The freighter was first sucked away 
from the pier by the outrushing water (during tsunamis the water 
first rushes outward before the tsunami wave, augmented by the 


outward rushing water, hits with destructive force) and was then 


thrown onto the mud flats by the reflected wave. Similar occur- 
rences have been observed wherever ships have been moored when a 


major tsunami hit. 


The hazards of tsunamis in harbo. 3 « in many cases be avoided by 


use of single-point moor oil transfer ‘acilities placed in deep 


water and away from the shoreline. In deep water, tsunami wave 
forces are negligible. In the event the moor parts, which is far 
more likely during severe weather than passage of a tsunami, the 


ship will have maneuvering room to regain control. 


Ice is a major hazard in the more northern OCS areas particularly 

in the Alaskan arctic and subarctic areas. Three types of ice 

exist in the northern seas. (1) Icebergs or ice islands which are 
drifting remnants of ice broken off from continental ice masses. 

In the Arctic, ice islands are a major hazard. (2) Winter ice which 
forms each year occurs in the many openings scattered throughout the 
polar ice pack -s well as in the open water of the adjacent seas. 

In the warmer, more southern areas of Alaska, winter ice forms 
principally along the shore. In the Arctic, winter ice also forms 
as the Arctic Ocean freezes to an average depth of 6 to 8 feet. 
Along the shore, winter ice can be piled by the tides into ridges 


over 40 feet thick. Strong winds and currents as weil as the spring 


thaw break off fragments of the winter ice, forming winter 
drift ice. (3) Ice that forms over several years is known as 


polar ice. The thickness of polar ice in the Arctic is normally 


10 to 13 feet by the end of winter, decreasing to about 6 to 10 


feet in the summer. Strong winds often push large polar ice flows 
in shore through on of thin seasonal ice causing the winter ice 
to break and pile up into larger pressure ridges. These ridges 
can be over 40 feet high with keels over 120 feet deep. These 


keels frequently ground and scour the bottom. 


Tankers are very vulnerable to ice. Even drift ice can make normal 
tanker operations hazardous. However, the Manhattan experiment demon- 
strates that it may be possible to design ice-strengthened merchant 
ships which are capable of Arctic operations during summer months. 
Even the largest icebreakers built to date are not capable of 
operating north of the Arctic Circle during the winter and spring. 
Perhaps submarine tankers can be designed to operate under the polar 
ice much as the atomic submarine Nautilus did in 1958. Studies 

have indicated that transportation of Arctic oil in submarine tankers 


is feasible using the Northwest Passage to Greenland. 


Summary 


Table 113 summarizes the effects of natural phenomena 


on each element in the OCS oil and gas development system. For each 


element in the OCS development system, the volume of oil spillage 
which could result from an incident is identified. The potential 
volume spilled is a big factor in assessing the relative risk 
(even a low probability of a very large spill is serious). The 
columns of Table 113 are the various natural phenomena discussed 
above. With the exception of the columi: for ice, this table is 
identical to Table 14 in the Tetra Tech report. The caveats noted 
are also taken from the Tetra Tech report. Additional footnotes 
were added to express the caveats about the assessment of the 


relative hazards of ice. (Footnotes 1218.) 


Interpretation of Tablell3 is the essence of this evaluation of 


how natural phenomena might affect OCS operations without reference 
to the particular conditions which might be expected in any given 
OCS area. With this table, an area by area assessment requires 
nothing beyond noting the relative severity of each environmental 
phenomenon for each OCS area. The salient findings of this generic 


evaluation of environmental hazards are expressed below. 


(1) Severe storms present no more than a moderate hazard 

to any of the elements of the OCS oil and gas development 
system. Both floating asid underwater storage are rated 

as a moderate hazard because of the large volume of potential 


spills and the expected difficulties of containment of such 


Table 113 
Effects of Natural Phenomena on Elements of Oil Production 


Natural Phenomena 


Element Earthquake 
Severe ser tcmmeneasnabeaTesiitaiiaesintit $ n seaihisi cebcelicselaiaia ieagasoaasoaeaiateiiiaias Volume 


Storm Vibration Soil Stability Accretion Floating 


»il at 


risk per event 


/ 2} / AES = 
Platform slight LU slight = slight 2 slight moderate 500-1, 500 barrels per well per day 


f 0 
Pipeline none none seiious 4/ slight serious 10,000 barrels or nore 


slight J none Up to 1,000,000 barrels or more L/ 
slight serious 16/ 200,000 to 1,000,000 barrels 


7 
serious none none s/s 100,000 barrels or more 


3 
slight — nene 
slight 8/ 
serious 


‘ 6/ 
slight 2} slight — 
moderate none 
moderate serious 


Ashore 
Afloat 
Underwater 


9 
none =/ 


Underway 


QMoored-SPM 
~ 
— 


Fixed berth 


slight 10/ none 


slight A/ 


slight 


none 


none 


none 


slight LL/ 


none 


slight 


slight — 


slight 


moderate 48/ 


moderate 18/ 


moderate 18/ 


500,000 to 2,000,000 barrels 


Storm forces in the Atlantic and Alaska are comparable to those in the North Sea, 


Provided earthquake resistant design features are used. 
Provided careful soil analysis program is followed. 


Dikes give protection against damaging oil spill. 

Assumes control can be regained before floating storage grounds 
or capsizes, 

Provided floating storage is moored in deep water 

Assumes regular inspections and prudent seamanship 

Assumes ship control is regained before gounding 


— Se 


It may be possible to reduce threat by line routing over less susceptible areas, 
Provided tanks are sited away from flood-prone areas, 
Provided free surface effect is reduced. 


L 
2 
3 
C: 
2 
& 


~~ 


Source: Tetra Tech, Inc., 1973, "The Effect of Natural Phenomena on OCS Gas and Oil Development," prepared for the Council on Environmental Quality 


under Contract No. EQ4ACOLO. 
The columns describing ice hazards were prepared by the Department of the Interior as were footnotes 12-18, 


12/ Slight hazard to structure with considerable hazard to personnel. 16/ 
13/ Slight hazard co structural integrity. 17/ 
14/ Assuming platforms are protected by artificial islands or other protective 
sigh barriers. Ice islands would be a serious hazard to unprotected Arctic platforms, 18/ 
15/ Bottom scouring by ice islands may reach 30 feet deep, Burial of pipelines 

30 or more feet below the sediments may be technically infeasible, 


Rammings by ice islands, 

Provided underwater storage tanks are at depths sufficient 
to allow ice islands to pass over them 

Drift ice and pack ice are barriers to conventional tanker 


operations. The AR experiment demcnstrated that 
modified tankers could perhaps operate during summer monthee 


Explanation for Table 113 


This table categorizes the relative oil spill hazard posed by each 
natural phenomenon as none, slight, moderate and serious. These 
categories are essentially equivalent to the categories, low, 
moderate, moderately high and high used in the other tables of this 
chapter. The categories reported in Table 113 correspond to those 
used in the Tetra Tech report. When the results of this table are 
used in the area by area assessment of relative environmental risk 


from natural phenomenon for each area, the hizh, moderately high, 


moderate, and low categorization of the relative risk will be used. 


spills during severe storms. The probabilities of spills 
caused by severe storms were found by Tetra Tech to be 


very small. 


(2) Ground vibrations of earthquakes are rated as a serious 
hazard to underwater storage. The reasons for rating earth- 
quake vibrations as only a slight hazard to platforms and 


onshore storage are noted in the footnotes. 


(3) The effects of earthquakes on soil stability are 
classified as representing a serious hazard to pipelines 
and underwater storage and a slight hazard to all other 
operations except tankers moored at SPM's. Tetra Tech 
rated ground stability as posing no hazard to tankers 
moored at fixed berths. Experience during the Prince 
William Sound earthquake indicates that perhaps Tetra Tech 


is incorrect in this evaluation (the Chena experience 


discussed earlier). Tetra Tech reported this as a tsunami 
> 


hazard ard in Table 113 it is reported as a ground sub- 
sidence hazard, hence the "ser’ous" rating in brackets. 
Massive subsidence of sediments is an earthquake-generated 
hazard which may occur in areas which would normally be 


protected from tsunamis. 


(4) Tsunamis represent a serious hazard to underwater 
storage and tankers moored at fixed berths. Otherwise, 
tsunamis do not represent hazards to the OCS oil and gas 


development system. 


(5) Ice is a natural phenomenon not discussed at length in 
the Tetra Tech study. Accretion of ice on platforms and 


moored tankers was rated as a moderate hazard because of 


the increased danger of accidents unjder these adverse 


operation conditions. However, the accidents at issue 
should by and large not endanger the platform or vessels; 


therefore, the volume cf oil at risk per event is not large. 


(6) Floating ice is identified as a consistent hazard for 
nearly all steps in the OCS oil and gas development system. 
The distinction between serious and moderate hazard was 
often based on scant information as compared to that used 

in the Tetra Tech report. In reality, rammings by ice 
islands pose a serious hazard to any exposed OCS structure. 
The reasons for reducing this serious hazard to moderate 
typically involved an identified means of partially avoiding 


the destructive forces of ice islands. 


Interpretation of Table 113 requires considerable caution. First 


of all, reading across the rows presents a subjective categorization 


of the hazard asseciated with each environmental phenomenon for 
the given component in the OCS petroleum development system. For 
example, reading across the row for pipelines reveals that both 
floating ice and earthquake related loss of soil stability poses 
a serious hazard to pipelines, with 10,000 barrels or more at risk 
per event. This should not be interpreted as saying that both 
earthquake induced loss of soil stability and ice islands have 
the same probability of causing a pipeline oil spill. A correct 
interpretation is that if anearthquake induced loss of soil 
stability occurs or if a pipeline is scoured by an ice island 

the pipeline will almost invariably fail, releasing 10,000 or more 


barrels of oil. Similarly, the assessment of the severe storms 


hazard to pipelines as "none" should be interpreted to mean that 


even the worst storm acting alone should not cause pipeline failure. 


Another important fact to keep in mind when interpreting this table 
is the fact that the subjective categorization of relative risk 
should be read across the rows but not down the columns. This is 
necessary because the volume of oil at risk per event differs 
substantially between the various rows. For example, floating ice 
represents a serious hazard to a pipeline, but only 10,000 barrels of 
oil is at risk per event while floating ice represents a iwoc erate 


hazard to tankers with 500,000 to 2,000,000 barrels of oil at risk 


per event. From an environmental viewpoint, a moderate risk of 
a 560,000 to 2,000,000 barrel oil spill is likely a more serious 
hazard than a serious risk of a 10,000 barrel oil spill. Table 
113 represents an assessment of the ability of the various 
natural environmental phenomena to cause failure of the various 


components of the OCS petroleum development system. 


Table 113 can, with caution, be read down the columns. It is 
important to note both the relative hazard assessment and the volume 
of oil spill at risk for each component of the OCS oil and gas 
development system, i.e. the column headed "Volume of Oil At Risk 
Per Event". Doing this produces the following results: 

(1) Severe storms pose a moderately high hazard to 

floating and underwater storage with 200,000 to 1,000,000 

barrels at risk per event; 

(2) Earthquakes (both vibration and soil stability) pose 

a high hazard to pipelines with 10,000 barrels or more at 

risk per event; a high hazard to underwater storage with 

100,000 barrels or more at risk per event; a moderate 

hazard to platforms with 500 to 1,500 barrels at risk per 


event; a moderate hazard to shore storage with up to 


1,000,000 barrels at risk per event; and a moderate hazard 


to tankers moored at SPM facilities with 500,000 to 


2,000,000 barrels at risk per event; 


(3) Tsunamis poses a high hazard to underwater storage 
with 100,000 barrels or more at risk per event; and a 
high hazard to tankers moored at fixed berths with 
500,000 to 2,000,000 barrels at risk per event; 

(4) Ice accretion poses no more than a slight hazard 

to any of the components in the OCS oil and gas develop- 
ment system; 

(5) Floating ice particularly ice islands, pose a high 
hazard to pipelines with 10,000 barrels or more at risk 
per event; a high hazard to floating storage with 200,000 
to 1,000,000 barrels at risk per event; a moderately high 
hazard to platforms with 500 to 1,500 barrels at risk per 
event; and a moderately high hazard to all tanker operations 


with 500,000 to 2,060,000 barrels at risk per event. 


6. Area by Area Evaluation of Natural Phenomena Oil Spill 


Risks 

Estimation of the likelihood of an OCS oil and gas 
development system component being damaged or destroyed by natural 
phenomena requires considerable information about severity of the 
natural environment in each OCS area as well as a lot of assumptions 
about the specifics of OCS development technology. Tetra Tech in 
their report to CEQ quantitatively assessed the likelihood of oil 


spills from each natural phenomenon for the Gulf of Alaska and the 


Atlantic OCS areas. This approach was to assume that OCS systems 
components were designed to endure the forces of the 100 year 
environmental event, e.g. worst storm in 100 years, with a safety 
factor of 1.5 and 2. Alternatively, the 200 year event was selected 
with the same safety factors. Using this approach, it was possible 
to estimate from historical data about the environmental factors 
recurrence relationships which express the intensity of an event 
and its probability of occurrence. Then, by specifying the antici- 
pated duration of the OCS operations, it was possible to obtain an 
estimate of the likelihood the environmental variable would exceed 
the alternative design specifications and safety factors. These 
design and safety factors were specified for each of the four 
components in the OCS oil and gas development system and the 


probability of accidents estimated for each environmental variable. 


Tables 114,115 and ll6reproduce the Tetra Tech results. A specific 


example should clarify how to read these tables. Consider a plat- 
form operating for a 30-year field life in one of the Atlantic OCS 
areas which was designed to withstand the 100 year storm with a 
margin of safety of 1.5. Table 114 shows a .14 possibility of 
platform collapse during the assumed 30-year field life. If 
subsurface blowout preventers were used which were 95 percent 


reliable, the chances of a blowout would be .0056. If the 


reliability of t’.2 blowout preventers was improved to 99 percent, 
the chances of a blowout reduce to .0014. Further, during an 
assumed 30 year field life, a structure which was engineered to 
withstand a Richter 6.6 earthquake with a 2.0 safety factor would 
have a .014 probability of a blowout assuming 96 percent reliable 
blowout preventers or, .0035 probability of a blowout assuming 99 
percent effective blowout preventers. Tables 115 and 116 read in 
a similar fashion except they depict Tetra Tech's estimates of 
natural phenomena -caused damage to the storage and transportation 


phases of the OCS oil and gas development system. 


The Tetra Tech results reported in Tablesl14,115, and 116 are very 
interesting in that they depict the same pattern found in 

the evaluation of the oil spill hazards posed by each environmental 
variable for each phase in the OCS development system reported in 
Table 113. The difference is Tables 114, 115, and 116 express the 
same analysis in quantitative terms. In sht of the assumptions 

used in making these estimates, the implied precision, e.g. the 
difference between .0035 and .0038 is most likely far beyond the 


actual accuracy of the estimates. 


NG 
Highly precise quantitative assessment of the relative environmental 


hazards is not necessary in an evaluation of the relative hazards of 


| 
the 17 OCS areas. Partially because quantitative assessment was not 


Table 114,.ESTIMATE OF FLATFORM COLLAPSE 
AND WELL BLOWOUT (SAFETY VALVE RELIABILITY ~ 0.96 and 0. 99) 


Age of field in years 


20 


30 


Severe Storm Design Standard 


100 yr sturm 


Maryin of Safety - 1.5 
Maryjin of Safety - 2.0 


200 yr sturm 


Maryin of Safety - 1.5 
faryin of Safety - 2.0 


Earthawke design 
M = 6.6 


Atlantic M, - 1.5 
Atlantic M, - 2.0 


M2z27.2 


Atlantic Mi - 3.5 
Atlantic M, + 2:0 
Gulf of Alaska M, - 3.5 
Gull of Alaska Mi: 2.6 


M=z3.6 


Gulf of Alaska - 1.5 
Gulf of Alaska - 2.0 


x 
-09/.0036/. 0009 
-04/,0016/.0004 


2 95/.002/,0005 
..02/.0008/.0002 


2 25/,03/,0025 
2 23/.009/.0023 


» £0/.004/. 0010 
-09/.0636/, 0009 
3.3/.33/.633 

2. 8/314. 028. 


- 33/,13/,0033 
- 28/.011/. 0028 


Combined Severe Storm 


in 7 Sane 
100 yr storm 
200 yr stortins 


“(d butfort: Gollapse/Wett Blowout Ro: 0, 


.001/.00004/.06001 
- 090 5/,00002/.009005 


~14/,0056/, 0014 
.07/, 0028/, 0007 


.07/,0028!/, 0007 
-63/,00152/,0003 


- 38/,015/.0075 
2 3$/.014/,0035 


2 36/.064/. 0016 
2 14/,056/, 0014 
4.9/.20/,.049 
4.2/, 168/,042 


-49/,02/. 0049 
» 42/.014/,. 0042 


. 0015/,.00006/,000015 
- 0007/.000028/,000007 .001/,00004/.00001 


© 19/.0076/,0019 
-08/,0032/, 0008 


-09/.0036/, 0009 
-04/.0016/,0004 


o 51/.02/.005) 
2 46/.038/,0046 


.23/,008/, 0023 


2 38/.007/,9018 
6. 5/.26/.065 
$.6/.22/,056 


.65/.026/, 0065 
. 56/.022/. 6056 


Qe 


- 002/.00008/.00002 


YHA Well Blowont Ro = 0,99) 


Remarks 


Average nuinber 
of times severe 
storms will cause 
well blowout 


Average number 
of times 
earthquakes 
will cause 

well blowout 


BEST COPY AVAILABLE 


Table 115. PROBABILITY OF DAMAGE TO STORAGE SYSTEMS DUE TO NATURAL PHIENOMENA 


RE  —————————————— 
Age of field in years Remarks 
30 
Ashore : 0.0 Dixes have 100% 
reliability against 
damaging oi] spill 
nt ler enc licsen uc  l 
Afloat 


100 yr storm 


Margin of Safety - 1,5 Average number 
Margin of Safety - 2.0 of times severe 
storms will cause 
parting of Floating 
Margin of Safety - 1.5 Storage Moor .- 
Margin of Safety - 2.0 


200 yr storm 


ee 
Underwater 


100 yr storm 


Margin of Safety - 1.5 Average number of 
Margin of Safety - 2.0 times severe 
storms will damage 
or destroy under- 
Margin of Safety - 1.5 water tanks 

Margin of Safety - 2.0 


200 yr storm 


Earthquake 
M=6.6 Margin of Safety - 2.0 


Atlantic 23 Average nuinber of 
times an underwater 
M=7.2 Margin of Safety - 2.0 siarage tank witl be. 
Atlantic damaged or destroyed 
Gulf of Alaska - 


Tsunami 


Atlantic Average number of 
Gulf of Alaska tsunamis having heights 
greater than 6! 


6, PROBABILITY OF DAMAGE TO TANKER MOORS DUE TO NATURAL PHENOMENA 


Table 11 


ent 
Field Life in Years Remarks 


Tankers 


Moored to fixed berth - Valdez . Average number of times 
a destructive tsunami 


will occur in Valdez 
eer cece csr LA LTC TA CLC CC CL LL LEE LOLOL ALLL LOL LLL A nn 
Moored to Single Point Moor 


100 yr storm 


Margin of Safety = 2.0 Average number of times: 
severe storms will cause 
200 yr storm parting of the tanker moor 


Margin of Safety - 2.0 


nnn arnen nen nnSRRRR npc eentanennmnamenemte ee eaemnnecemeceececeeeanemnmaeaaeaiaasea 


necessary and partially because the data necessary to estimate 
certain of the recurrence relationships were not available, it 
was decided to evaluate only the relative differences among 

the environmentally-induced oil spill hazards for the 17 OCS 
areas. The intent of this relative evaluation was to assign 

each area to one of four classes, i.e. high hazard, moderately 
high, moderate or low. Such a classification could be generated 
in a number of ways. In all such evaluations of relative hazards, 
knowledge about the environmental conditions in each area is 
combined with an understanding of how adverse environmental 


conditions cause accidents to produce the desired rating. 


g 
Table 117 presents an evaluation of the celative environmentally- 


induced oil spill hazards for each OCS area. Each area is presented 
as a row, and for each area the relative environmental hazards from 
each environmental variable are identified. This was done primarily 
by comparing the intensity and frequency of severe events for each 
natural phenomena. This amounts to rankings by the natural phenomena 
existing in each area. To represent the differing capacities of the 
various natural phenomena to produce accidents, a summary column is 
used. The entries in this summary column are obtained by first 
noting the mix of environmental conditions in the area (the first 5 


columns). Then the combination of OCS development components which 


Table 117 


Area by Area Summary Evaluation of Relative O11 Spill Hazards Generated 
by Natural Phenomena 


se —_—————— 


OCS Area Earthquakes Tsunamis 


Severe Storms 


Summary of the Relative 


Accretion Floating Natural Hazards 


North Atlantic 
Mid-Atlantic 

South Atlantic 

East Gulf 

East Gulf Deep 

Central Gulf 

Central Gulf Deep 

West Gulf 

West Gulf Deep 

Southern California 
Southern California Deep 
Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara Deep 
North and Central California 
Washington and Oregon 
Cook Inlet 

Gulf of Alaska 
Southern Aleutian Shelf 
Bristol Bay 

Bering Sea Shelf 
Chukchi Sea 

Beaufort Sea 


Moderately high 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 
High 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 
Moderate 
Moderate 
High 
High 
Moderate 
Moderately high 
Moderate 
Moderate 


Moderately high 
Moderately high 
Moderately high 
Moderately high 
Moderate 


High 
High 
High 
Moderate 
Low 

Low 

Low 


Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderately high 
High 
High 
Moderate 
Low 

Low 

Low 


Moderate 
Low 
Low 
Low 
Low 


Moderately high 
Moderately high 
Moderately high 
High 
High 
High 
High 


Moderately high 
Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderately high 
Moderately high 
High 

High 


Moderate 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Low 

Moderate 
Moderate 
Moderately high 
Moderate 
Moderately high 
Moderate 

Low 

Moderately high 
High 

High 

Moderately high 
Moderately high 
High 

High 


would minimize the overall environmentally-induced oil spill hazard 


for that area is selected. This is done by working through 


Table 113 using the specific environmental parameters for each area. 
Finally, the relative environmentally-induced oil spill hazard is 
assessed by noting the vulnerability of this OCS development system 


to the environmental conditions for the particular area. 


Explanation for Table 117 
The methods used in preparing Table 117 are sufficiently complex 


to demand additional explanation. Reading down the columns presents 
a categorization of the relative intensity of each natural phenomenon 
across the 17 OCS areas. For example, the severe storms of the 
North Atlantic are rated moderately high when compared to the severe 
storms of the Mid-Atlantic which are rated high, and the severe 


storms of southern California which are rated low. 


The ability of the various environmental phenomena to generate 
accidents differs substantially. Table 113 summarizes these 
differences. Reading down the columis of Table 113 reveals how 
serious a threat each natural phenomenon poses to each component 
in the OCS oil and gas development system. However, as noted in 
the explanation for Table 113 , the volume of spilied oil per 
event differs substantially between the component parts of the OCS 
oil and gas development system. Thus for example the moderately 
high hazard of floating ice to tankers with 500,000 to 2,000,000 


barrels of oil potentially spilled per event may well be more 


OZ 
ae 


important from an environmental point of view than the serious 


hazard that floating ice poses to pipelines with only 10,000 


barrels of spilled oil at risk per event. Thus it is imperative 


to define as accurately as possible the components of the OCS 
oil and gas development system that will be used in each OCS 


area. 


The USGS provided a preliminary identification of the likely 
components of the OCS oil and gas development systems for each 

OCS area. This information was used in selecting the appropriate 
throughput spill rates for Table 111. With the exception of 

deep water production areas the petroleum production will be 

piped to shore for storage or use. This is an assumption and in 
fact there may be shallow water OCS areas where pipelines will 

not be used. Similarly, the USGS assumed that all Alaskan petroleum 
production would be transported by tanker for refining and consump- 


tion elsewhere. 


This tentative identification of the OCS oil and gas development 
system components for each OCS area is reflected in Table 117. 
For example, the deep water production areas in both the Gulf of 
Mexico and off California are rated as more hazardous then the 
shallow water production areas in these two regions. The severe 


storms of the Gulf of Mexico pose only a low hazard to pipelines 


and platform but these same severe storms pose a much larger hazard 
to tanker and barge operations. Thus, the deep water production in 
areas in the Gulf of Mexico are rated as moderately hazardous. 
Similarly the moderately high seismicity of southern California and 
Santa Barbara does not pose a serious hazard to platforms and 
pipelines. However, the moderate hazard of a tsunami poses a 
substantial hazard to tankers moored at fixed berths. “aus the 

two deep water areas off California are rated as guderately high 


hazard areas while the shallow water areas are rated as only 


moderately hazardous. 


With this background it is now possible to explain the reasons for 
the various entries in the relative natural hazards column of 
Table = 117. 
North Atlantic - Moderate 
The moderate seismicity o* area and the history of at 
least one major slumping ot Beaver Bank bottom sediments 
warrant the moderate 
and South Atlantic - Low 
The relatively high severe storms of these areas should 
not pose a large hazard to platforms, but even if they 
did the volume of potentially spilled oil at risk per 


eveat is relatively small 


All Gulf of Mexico areas were rated the same way — low for 
shaiiow water producciton and moderate for deep water 
production, The reason “or this has already been explained. 

Southern California and Santa Barbara have the same relative 
assessments of natural phenomena. The moderately high 
seismicity of these areas combined with the moderate 
threat of a “sunami resulted in «*e moderate summary 
assessment. ‘The deep water production areas off California 
were rated as moderately nigh. This was done because 


of the moderate tsunamis hazard to tankers moored at 


fixed berths with potential oil spill volumes per event 


between 500,000 to 2,000,000 barrels. 

North and Central California - Moderate 
The moderate score for earthquakes and tsunamis were 
considered sufficiently important to produce the moderate 
summary assessment in spite of the low score for the other 
natural phenomena. 

Washington and Oregon - Low 
The moderate score for severe storms comhined with the 
moderate score for tsunamis was considered to pose a 
lower hazard than the natural hazards found in either 


the North Atlantic or northern California. 


Cook Inlet ~ Moderately High 
The high score for earthquakes was the lowest level of 
seismicity for any of the "high" earthquake areas. 
Added to this is the fact that Cook Inlet oil and gas 
production fields did survive the Prince William Sound 
earthquake without severe damage. 

Gulf of Alaska and Southern Aleutian Shelf - High 
The high score for severe storms, earthquakes and 
tsunamis combined with moderately high ice accretion 
make these areas highly hazardous. 

Bristol Bay - Moderately High 
The high ice accretion, the moderately high relative 
hazard for floating ice combined with no other relative 
hazard less than moderate resulted in the moderately 


high assessment. 


Bering Sea Shelf - Moderately High 


This area is quite similar to Bristol Bay in terms of 
natural hazards. 

Chukchi and Beaufort Seas - High 
The high scores for both ice accretion and floating ice 


represent serious hazards to OCS operations. 


Interpretation of the summary of the relative natural hazards 
column of Table 117 ie difficult. As already explained, subjective 
judgment played a role in formulation of this table. Furthermore, 


all the information is relative. This is the key to proper 


interpretation of this table. The high, moderately hig. , moderate, 


and low characterizations of the 22 listed areas with respect to 
natural hazards presented in this table are relative as between 
areas. Assigning any absolute interpretation to these relative 


groupings is incorrect. 


D. Major Oil Spills and. the Marine Environment 


In the minds of most people, the offshore cil and gas industry 
is associated with Santa Barbara and oil spills. This section starts 
with. a summary of the physical, chemical and biological properties of 
oil spills. The work done by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for the Council on Environmental Quality is the primary reference for 
this discussion (CEQ, 1974). However, oil spilis in Arctic waters 
are substantially different than oil spills in more temperate waters. 
Therefore, the MIT report is supplemented by references to studies 
of oil spills in Arctic areas reported in a report prepared by the 
Battelle Memorial Institute for the U.S. Coast Guard (1974). The 
second part of this section presents a historical summary of the 
Santa Barbara oil spill. The purpose of this summary discussion of 
the Santa Barbara oil spill is to clarify the actual effects of this 
massive spill. Additionally, discussion of the biological effects 
of the Santa Barbara oil spill will serve as an introduction to 
the discussion of the biological impacts associated with the 


Proposal to accelerate OCS oil and gas leasing. 


Generic Description of the Fate of Spilled Oil 


Oil spills can be transported many miles from the site 
of an accident. How waves passing underneath an oil slick, winds 


blowing over an oil slick and currents in the underlying water 


combine to move an oil spill is incompletely understood. Neverthe- 
less, movement of oil spills from the sites of accidents to coastal 
areas is a prime concern. MIT in their work for CEQ concentrated 
their efforts on estimating probabilities of OCS oil spills reaching 
coastal areas. This analysis of oil spill trajectories will be 
discussed in Section IiI.E. Our primary concern in this section is 
how oil spreads from the source of a spill and further on the 


processes which change the characteristics of the oil as it weathers. 


Consider now a large volume of oil suddenly released on the surface 
of the sea. Presume that there are no physical boundaries 
restricting the spread of this oil in horizontal directions. Under 
these conditions, which are appropriate for OCS oil spills, the 
spreading of the oil will occur at different rates as the time 

from the spill increases. The details of the various forces 
affecting these spreading rates are beyond the scope of this 


& 
discussion. Readers interested in these details are referred to 


the Georges Bank Petroleum Study, Volume II, Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology, Report No. MITSG 73~5, February 1, 1973. 


For this discussion, it is sufficient to report the results of the 


MIT analysis. Figure 85 is taken from the MIT report and it shows 


the following areas of oil spreading for various sized oil spills: 


1,000 gallons spill, 11.8 acres in slightly over one hour; 10,000 
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FIGURE = 85 REPRESENTATIVE SPREADING HISTORIES 
FOR FIVE SPILL VOLUMES, AREA COVERED 
VS. TIME FROM SPILL 


TYPICAL CRUDE OIL CHARACTERISTICS 


gallon spill, 66.6 acres in approximately seven hours; 100,000 
gallon spill, 370 acres in slightly over 10 hours; and 1,000,000 
gallon spill, 2,120 acres in approximately 75 hours. These areas 
of spread are for one spill continuing as one spreading mass. At 
some time in the spreading process, variations in the winds, waves 
and currents usually cause a large continuous spill to break up 
into several large patches surrounded by many smaller patches. 

As time goes on, the large patches will separate from one another. 
This will increase the width of the path swept by the spill. 
Apparently such processes were at work on the Santa Barbara oil 
spill. An oil slick spread over approximately a thousand square 
miles extending from northwest of Santa Barbara to Ventura and 


Oxnard on the South and offshore beyond the Channel Islands. 


Petroleum in seawater is altered chemically by evaporation, dissolu- 
tion, chemical oxidation, photochemical reactions and microbial 
action. These processes are often referred to collectively as 
weathering. How fast crude oil weathers is influenced by the 
properties of the crude oil as well as light, temperature, winds, 


waves and currents. All of these factors affect the rates of 


evaporation, dissolution, dispersal and sedimentation processes. 


Additionally, the nutrient content of the water can affect the 


rate of microbial degradation. Weathering rates also vary for 


the vardous components in a crude oil. The more volatile aromatic 
fractions tend to evaporate rapidly. Certain fractions, usually 
the heavier ones, do not weather and these may be deposited in 
sediments or they may float as tar lumps or tar balls. Oil and its 
breakdown products may remain in sediments indeterminately until 


they are churned up by turbulence to recontaminate a recovering area. 


The persistence of crude oil in the differing marine environments of 
the various OCS areas may vary considerably. Most observations of 
oil spills are for temperate areas and little is known about the 
properties of crude oil in the chilled waters of the Alaskan areas. 
The viscosity of crude oil increases at lower temperatures and in 
frigid Arctic waters many crudes may spread very slowly if 

at all. Microbial degradation will also be slower in Arctic waters 
because the oil is more viscous perhaps forming ick films or clumps 
which are harder for the bacteria to attack. Further, the low 
temperature slows the metabolism of the attacking bacteria. In 


addition, limited winter daylight reduces photochemical oxidation 


of oil spills in the more northern areas. Oil exposed to the very 


low temperatures of the Arctic winters may sink. Any oil contaminat- 
ing bottom sediments in the Alaskan areas is expected to be more 


persistent than oil in the sediments of more temperate areas. 


The Santa Barbara Oil Spill 


The conditions which lead to the blowout of well A-21 
on platform A in the Santi. Barbara Channel were discussed in a 
previous section. This discussion focuses on the biological effects 
of this massive oil spill. The factual material for this discussion 
was taken primarily from the excellent discussion of the Santa 
Barbara oil spill contained in a lengthy comment received from the 
Southern California Council of Local Governments. 1/ This discussion 
presented here is limited to the environmental impacts of the Santa 


Barbara oil spill. 


It is virtually impossible to assess the total and long-term damage 
to the Santa Barbara Channel ecosystem which occurred as a result 
of the spill. One primary reason for this difficulty is the fact 


that adequate baseline information is not available. This lack of 


a detailed ecological description for the affected area prior to 


the oil spill makes it difficult to be certain that the ecosystem 
has recovered to pre-spill conditions. Nevertheless, at least one 
scientist noted that the number of marine organisms appeared to be 
roughly comparable to pre-spill populations and concluded that the 


spill's effect on marine life was negligible. (Straughan, 1971). 


1/ Analysis of Draft Environmental Impact Statement Regarding "Proposed 

~ Increase in Acreage to be Offered for Oil and Gas Leasing on the 
Outer Continental Shelf," presented on behalf of the Southern 
California Council of Local Governments, by Tom Bradley, Mayor, City 
of Los Angeles, Burt Pines, City Attorney, City of Los Angeles, 
Undated. 


This controversy about the long-term damage to the marine ecosystem 


aside, the short-term effects were considerable. Foster (1974) 


estimated the number of organisms killed and the amount of biomass 


removed as a result of oil pollution and oil cleanup activities. 


Habitat and Organisms 


Rocky Intertidal Zone 
Barnacles 
Surf grass 


Polychaete worms 
Limpets 


High Intertidal 
Crevice fauna 
(mostly arthropods) 
Mussels 


Sandy Beaches 
Sandy Beach macrofauna 
Deep Subtidal Zone 


Benthic invertebrates 


Neritic Habitat 
Marine Birds 


8,770,000 killed 
16 tons of blades and attached 
algae and invertebrates removed 
80,900 killed 
51,800 killed 


20,000 killed 


30,000 killed 


15,000,000 removed during 
beach cleanup 


6,000 tons lost 


9,000 killed 


(60% loons and grebes) 


Marine bird losses are the most dramatic example of the environmental 


consequences of the Santa Barbara oil spill. Oil coated birds usually 


die. Even in treatment centers, mortality rates of 90 percent and 


higher have occurred., Oil coating disrupts the water repellent 


properties of the feathers, causing the birds to become waterlogged 


and sink. Also, the insulating properties of the feathers are 


destroyed by oil coating causing loss of body heat. When the birds 
attempt to clean their feathers, they ingest oil which can become 


an additional cause of mortality. 


The damage listed by Foster which occurred to other organisms was 


less dramatic. The organisms in the rocky intertidal zones which 


were killed by the oil spill died primarily from the smothering 


effect of the oil. Sandblasting and steamcleaning of the rocks to 
remove the oil stains undoubtedly kiiled many intertidal and splash 
zone organisms such as periwinkle, limpets, mussels, pill bugs, etc. 
Approximately 60 percent of the mussels killed in Santa Barbara 


harbor were killed as a result of steamcleaning. 


Sandy beach microfauna, which includes sand hoppers, sand crabs, 
bloodworms and many additional species, were killed primarily as a 
result of sand removal during beach cleanup operations. Shallow 
subtidal organisms, which include giant kelp, other plants, and 


invertebrates apparently suffered only minor impacts. 


The long term effects of the Santa Barbara oil spill are difficult 
to estimate and there is some disagreement among scientists. 
Foster (1974) concludes: 


"The continued presence of oil from the initial spill 
on solid substrata and in sandy beaches, the observed 
changes in deep subtidal benthic communities, and the 
fact that oil continues to escape from the platform, 
all suggest that the Channel has not recovered." 


Straughan (1971) concluded that the spill's effect on marine life 


was negligible. With minor exceptions, the area impacted by the 
Santa Barbara oil spill has for all practical purposes returned 


to its pre-spill condition. 


The fact that the massive Santa Barbara oil spill apparently has 

not resulted in major long-term impacts on the Santa Barbara Channel 
ecosystem should not be used to conclude that massive oil spills in 
other areas under different circumstances will also result in 
negligible impacts. What the above discussion points out is that 
perceptions of the Santa Barbara oil spill as a catastrophe which 
permanently destroyed or altered environmental conditions of the 


area are not factually valid. 


E. Proximity Analysis 


Now that the potential sources of environmental contamination have 


been identified (for the different phases of operations), annual 


discharges of oil have been estimated for all OCS regions based on 
historical throughput spill rates, and the degrees of hazard to OCS 
operations caused by natural phenomena have been identified, the 
next critical purameter in the analysis of impacts, proximity, is 
addressed. In terms of public consciousness, the single most 
devastating possible occurrence related to OCS operations is the 
massive oil spill, especialiy large amounts of relatively fresh 
crude oil reaching the shoreline. Consequently, the proximity 
analysis is directed at this possibility and the types of coastal 
resources that could be affected. This is not to diminish the 
possible impacts of spilled oil at sea or the possible ecosystem- 
wide impacts of chronic low-level discharges. The scientific 
community, while disagreeing about current levels of contamination 
due to chronic discharges, generally agrees that the effects of 
these discharges are unknown but that the potential for long-term 
damage must be recognized. Spills at sea may clearly have detrimental 
effects that are not amenable to proximity analysis. These revolve 
around potential impacts to adult schooling fish and to pelagic 


eggs and larvae of important finfish and shellfish. While severe 


impacts have been sustained by the ichthyoplankton in certain 
past spills, predictions that such effects will occur are nearly 
impossible to make. Proximity analysis is nearly meaningless tor 
planktonic or migratory organisms, except for broad geographic 
areas that harbor important species having planktonic stages in 


their life cycles. 


Proximity can also be measured to significant offshore bottom 
features, such as coral reefs and fishing banks. Identification 
of these features is the purview of a site-specific impact 
statement, not a programmatic statement. Protective stipulations 
have been upplied to these types of structures in earlier site- 


specific impact statements (OCS Sale #34 and 37), 


Proximity analysis begins with the following set of questions: 


Where can one expect oil to originate? 
How long will it take to reach shore? 
Where will it come ashore, probabilistically? 


What will be the severity of the impact on coastal resources? 


The only readily differentiable origins of large oil spills from 

area to area on the OCS are the hypothetical drilling locations. 
Other origins are not amenable to analysis, For instance, where oil 
is piped to shore, pipeline ruptures could occur at any point between 


the field and the shore, Thus, all areas have essentially the same 


vulnerability to spills from pipelines. Where pipelines are long 
because the oil fields are far from shore, pipeline spills have 

a greater probability of occurring farther from shore. Consequently, 
the differentiable factor of the hypothetical drilling locations also 


addresses to some degree the potential impscts of pipeline rupturing. 


Oil field production may be transported to market via tankers or 
tank barges in some areas, either because of ice conditions, tract 
depth, or oil field isolation from other fields and shore. Surface 
transportation is more hazardous than pipeline transportation, but 
the variables of destination (out of area, to an underwater storage 
location, to an onshore storage location, or to a nearby port or 
refinery) make analysis of this potential source of oil spillage 
difficult at best, meaningless at worst. Anticipated transportation 
modes for all OCS areas were indicated in an earlier portion of this 


section on spillage rates. 


The USGS supplied BIM with maps indicating 74 hypothetical drilling 
sites on the entire OCS where development has a high probability of 
occurring. These hypothetical drilling sites are portrayed in 


Figures 86 through 103. 


Table 118 following the maps inuicates those elements of proximity 


analysis that allow an overall categorization of the various OCS 


areas in terms of potential hazard from a large oil spill. The table is 


subsequently explained regarding method of analysis and signi- 


ficance of results. Additional information was added based on 
the MIT analysis performed for CEQ in its OCS Oil and Gas - An 
Environmental Assessment, which looked only at the Atlantic coast 


and Gulf of Alaska areas. 
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Table 118. Proximity Analysis for Hypothetical Drilling Sites (HDS) 


Distance CEQ Time to 
to Coast Probable Landfall Resources at Landfall Prob. Landfall Severity 


B 


160(130) Nantucket (+S5hoals) Beaches, boating, fishing 15-0 60-* Minimal 
120(90) Nantucket (+Shoals) Beaches, boating, fishing 20-0 50-* Minimal 
65(35) Nantucket (+Shoals) Beaches, boating, fishing 35-* Minimal 
53(25) Nantucket (+Shoals) Beaches, boating, fishing 30-* Minimal 
75(48) Long Island, North Jersey Beaches, fishing, commerce 80-* Minimal 
70(40) Cape May, South Jersey Beaches, fishing 80-* Minimal 
65(35) Maryland eastern shore Beaches, marshes, fishing 70-* Minimal 
58(30) Va. - N.C. border Beaches, fishing, boating 60-* Minimal 
88(60) fharleston Beaches, marshes, commerce 40-* Minimal 
40(19) Charleston Beaches, marshes, commerce 10-30 Moderate-High 
52623) Savannah Beaches, marshes, commerce 21-50 Moderate 
54(25) Jacksonville Beaches, boating, fishing 21-50 Moderate 
50(28) Florida Bend Marshes, fishing 10-40 Minimal 
95(75) Florida Bend Marshes, fishing 30-60 Minimal 
33(12) Florida Panhandle Barrier beaches boating 2-20 Moderate-High 
25(3) Miss. River delta Marshes, commerce hrs.-days High 
112(90) Texas-La. border Beaches, boating, fishing 30-* Minimal 
135(110) Texas-La. border Beaches, boating, fishing 35-* Minimal 
130(105) Padre Island Barrier beach 50-* Minimal 
100(75) Padre Island Barrier beach 50-* Minimal 
50(25) Corpus Christi Barrier beach, boating, fishing 10-50 Moderate 
40(15) Brownsville Barrier beach 10-50 Moderate 

3(3) Corona-L.A. Beaches, boating, kelp *-Js hrs.-days High 
40(15) San Nicholas I. and Boating, mammals, beactlics 2-40 Mederate 

Santa Barbara I. 

5(3) Santa Monica-Ventura Boating, beaches hrs.-days 

10(3) Santa Rosa I.-Santa Cruz I. Boating, beaches hrs.-days 

10(3) Point Concepcion, Channel Boating, beaches hrs.-days 

10(3) Coast north of Beaches, fishing hrs.-days 

Point Concepcion 
20(3) Big Sur and South Rocky coast, fishing hrs.-days 
20(3) San Francisco Bay Beaches, boating, commerce hrs. -days 
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Table 118 (cont') Proximity Analysis for Hypothetical Drilling Sites (HDS) 


Distance CEQ Time to 


to Coast Probable Landfall Resources at Lancfall Erob. Landfall) Severity 


20(3) Pt. Barrow Beaches, fishing hrs-days High 
15(3) Pt. Barrow Beaches, fishing hrs-days High 
15(3) Smith Bay Beaches, fishing hrs-days High 
45(3) Harrison Bay Beaches, fishing hrs-days High 
15(3) Prudhoe Bay Beaches, O&G drilling hrs-days High 
15(3) Coast Beaches, fishing hrs-days High 
15(3) Coast Beaches, fishing hre-days High 
15(3) Martin Point Beaches, fishing hrs-days High 


Explanation of Table 118 


The first column in the table indicates the straight-line distance 
in miles to the nearest coastal feature from the center of the 
hypothetical drilling site. The number in parentheses is the 
straight line distance in miles to the same feature from the 
nearest edge of the hypothetical drilling site. The nearest 
coastal feature may not be the pr: bable landfall, but the data 

is presented here to indicate the minimum distance from the 


probable operations areas to the coastal features. 


The second column in the table indicates the probable landfall of a 
major oil spill. These probable landfalls, as well as the number 

in the third column, Time To Landfall, were obtained by assessing 

the average wind and current conditions from the hypothetical drilling 
site to the shore. Currents are caused by a variety of factors, 
including wind stress, density differences (geostrophic flow), and 
tides. However, currents, even surface currents, apparently have 

less influence on oil slick movement than do winds. Oil slick move- 
ment in response to wind stress is generally taken to be 3% of the 
wind speed. While average annual conditions weve used for this part of 
the analysis, there are generally ranges of conditions that could spell 


the difference between an oil spill coming ashore quickly or never 


coming ashore at all, as well as extending the area of possible 
landfall. Additionally, the range of average expected conditions 
does not take into account the extraordinary events such as hurri- 


canes; however, hurricanes would tend to break up an oil spill. 


The third column indicates the major resources in the area of probable 
landfall that could be affected by a massive oil spill. Types of 
resources include beaches, fishing (sport and commercial), boating, 
marshlands, and commerce (tourism and shipping). The values of 
selected resources are portrayed and highlighted in a subsequent 
section of this chapter; thses resources are then used in the summary 


characterizations of the impacts of development in each OCS area. 


The fourth columm includes those figures presented in the CEQ report 


on OCS oil and gas development concerning probabilities of oil spills 


reaching shore from different areas. Many of the hypothetical drilling 


sites used by CEQ coincide with the sites provided by the USGS for 

this impact statement, and thus the MIT analysis performed for CEQ 
should hold for this presentation. The first figure is the probability 
(in %) of an oil spill reaching shore during the worst (in terms of 
driving oil toward the coast) season. The second figure is the 
probability during the "best" season. The CEQ report focused only 


on the Atlantic and Gulf of Alaska; hence the blanks in the table. 


The fifth column contains the range of anticipated times to land- 


falls in days from the hypothetical drilling locations. In some 
cases, shorter transit times are indicated due to very close 
proximity to shore, The first number in the column is the shortest 
anticipated transit time under average conditions, while the second 
number is the longest anticipated transit time. Where substantial 
probability exists, either because of large distance from shore or 
because of prevailing offshore winds, that an oil spill might not 
reach shore, an * is used as the second number. Again, extraordinary 


events were not included in this analysis. 


The next column indicates the probability that spilled oil will 
reach shore as reported by MIT in the CEQ report (1974). The CEQ 
report only addressed the Atlantic coast and Gulf of Alaska areas, 
thus the blanks in this column for other areas. The extensive 
analysis performed by MIT to reach these figures was not performed 
by BLM. The ranges reported area based on seasons of high (first 
figure) and low (second figure) prvvability of oil reaching shore 


from the hypothetical drilling locations. 


The last column is a qualitative assessment of the severity of impact 
on coastal resources that can be anticipated. These characterizations 


are based on several factors, First, the time the oil spends at sea 


determines to a great extent its potential impact on coastal 
resources, Time effects on oil at sea include evaporation 

of volatiles, physical dispersion, emulsification, dissolution, 
and microbial degradation. All these effects generally increase 
in time, and tend to diminish the adverse effects of the spill 
on the coastal resources. This does not imply 

that there are no effects; evaporation of volatiles affects air 
quality, water dispersion and dissolution introduce contaminants 
to the water and its biota, The impacts being addressed are 
coastal; it is these potential impacts that are diminished the 


longer the oil stays at sea, 


The second factor that was used in the severity characterization 
was the probability of oil coming ashore. A lower characterization 
of severity was applied where offshore winds and associated currents 
occurred for a significant portion of the year. Since the single 
characterization is thus an average value for the year, it must be 
noted that it is possible for spills to come ashore, ever though the 


severity is described as minimal. 


The assumptions used in this analysis are as follows: 


1) For est mates of probable landfall and time to landfall, 


an oil spill was considered a coherent entity which 


remained so (i.e., no spreading, thinning, weathering, 
etc.). For severity characterization, however, time 
of travel and sea state (and thus dispersion, weathering, 


etc.) were considered, 


A sizable spill was assumed. 


Possible clean-up efferts at sea were not attempted. 


Movement of oil under ice is a little understood 


phenomenon. Spill movement was considered for open water. 


The primary physical factors influencing a spill, currents 


(wind-induced, geostrophic, and tidal) and wind stress, 


are quite variable. Conditions of these tactors were 
averaged for each hypothetical drilling site. In many 
cases, spills would not reach shore, even from close-in 
sites. Where a good possibility of a spill not reaching 
shore exists, it is indicated by a * in time to landfall 


(as well as low or zero probability according to CEQ). 


Proximity to resources was assumed to be proximity to 
nearshore coastal resources, Proximity to offshore 
resources is a somewhat meaningless concept, due to either 
motility of fauna, unknown locations and clustering of 
benthos, patchiness of plankton and schooling of fish, 


or the ubiquitousness of the biota. 


F. Generic Impacts 


1. Introduction 


The phrase "generic impacts" aa used in this subsection refers 
to the entire range of impacts that can be sustained by various 
groupings of biotic and socio-economic conditions. The approach 
taken here is the identification of actual or potential impacts 
on various classes of organisms, habitats and human uses. The 

discussion picks up where the previous sections leave off, i.e. 
the previous sections describe the sources of impact-producing 
events and the possibiiities and probabilities of such events 
occurring, and to what extent. The gen ric impacts are those 
which can be caused if such potential impact-producing events 
occur. Where threszhold levels of contamination that produce 
deleterious effects are known, these are presented. In many 
cases, the actual or potential magnitude of impact can not be 
estimated with precision. In such cases, the anticipated level 
of impact is characterized by descriptive adjectives such as 


low, moderate, high, etc. 


For the various biotic groupings and resource categories, 
assignments were made regarding which of the OCS areas contain 


such resources in significant or minimal degrees. This approach, 


and indeed the generic approach in general, waa chosen for 


several reasons. As is apparent from the discussions of impacts 
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on various groups or areas, certain groups are more vulnerable 
than others to oil and gas activities, e.g. oceanic birds. This 
fact is most apparent when discussing fish and wildlife resources. 
Within each OCS region, an effort was made to identify degrees of 
vulnerability (sensitivity) of fish and wildlife resources which 
had been grouped into broad categories by life style (shorebirds 


vs. seabirds, demersal vs. pelagic) and by various factors 


associated with exposure of life cycle (history) stages (pelagic 


larvae vs. demersal larvae, pelagic zone adults vs. estuarine 


adults). 


The criterion that has some theoretical and observational support 
to compare regions is climate, i.e. cold vs. warm conditions. As 
a generalization, biological systems have a higher turnover in 


warm regions. thus, one might expect that recovery from a major 


perturbation would take less time in a characteristically warm 
region. However, we have little evidence that successional 
patterns would duplicate previous ones and our knowledge of 
ecological compensation with regard to temperature effects is 
limited. Though complicated, this consideration has some merit 


to be factored into the decision process. 


The organization of the remainder of this section is as follows. 
Generic impacts on all major resource categories that are found 
in or on the U.S. OCS will be discussed. These will be followed 
by a discussion of the impacts that are not unique to any given 
region but can be expected anywhere to some degree. Then the 
significant resources of each OCS region will be presented; this 
is essentially a compilation in tabular form of the resources 
section presented in Section II prepared by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Finally, region-by-region comparisons of the risks of 


OCS development will be made. These comparisons will be made by 


combining the three components analyzed earlier in this section, | 


viz., oil spillage potential, natural hazards, and proximity to 
coastal resources, into summary characterizations of the impact 
risk for each OCS area. In Section VIII, resource values and 
impact risk are considered together in order to develop alterna- 


tive leasing sequences based on different leasing strategies. 


The most severe impacts that can affect organisms and communities 
are those that result from discharged oil. Oil discharges can 
be classified as having two causes: 1) accidental discharges 
caused by well blowouts, pipeline ruptures, and other non- 


intentional occurrences; and, 2) operational discharges. The 
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more familiar of the two causes, accidental spills, range in 

size from a few barrels to over a hundred thousand barrels. 
Operational discharges, those that occur during routine. operations 
such as formation water discharge and separator fluid discharge, 


are not as visible, but may result in environmental stress of 


large magnitude that is defined by the "chronic low-level pollution". 


It is impurtant to point out that prediction of effects at the 
community, or even population, level is nearly impossible with 
our current knowledge. Rarely has an ecosystem been characterized 
well enough that changes caused by a massive oil spill or chronic 
pollution can be identified, Several studies have been conducted 
on such publicized events as the Santa Barbara, San Francisco, 
West Falmouth, Milford Haven and Cornwall spills. Direct effects 
were most noticeable to the bird and ichthyoplankton populations. 
However, quantifiable comparisons were generally not possible in 
these areas due to scarcities of data on population levels and 


dynamics preceding the spills. 


The generally accepted inability to quantify the effects of large 

oil spills (chronic effects are even more difficult) makes the 
prediction of environmental impacts that will result from the 
accelerated leasing proposal an extremely difficult task. The 

most feasible approach is to discuss all known impacts in qualitative 


terms for generic cases. 


Five general categories of effects of oil on organisms have been 


identified in the literature. These are: 


1) lethal toxicities 
2) sublethal disruption of pi:ysiological or behavioral 
activities 
effects of direct coating by oil 
incorporation of hydrocarbons or other noxious sub- 
stances by organisms, causing tainting and/or ac- 
cumulation of hydrocarbons and possible transmis- 
sion through food chains 


5) changes in biological habitats 


Discharges of heavy metals and other toxic substances also accom- 
pany offshore drilling activities. These substances are found in 
drilling muds, drill cuttings, formation waters, separator fluids, 
and other effluvia from drilling, production, and workover oper- 
ations. Also, turbidity problems are associated with drilling 


operations and pipeline laying. 


Continuous or chronic low level releases of oil, drilling muds, and 


formation water from extraction activities, while not eliciting the 
catastrophic impact-recovery response of accidental spills, may in- 
stead cause subtle changes in birth, death, and migrati-n rates 
which will only be detectable from natural population fluctuations 
after long time periods. Similarly, oil deposited in inter- and 


sub-tidal substrates following an accidental spill may be a con- 
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tinuous source of oil due to slow continuous release of oil frac- 


tions from the sediments. 


Lethal and sublethal effects on individuals take on significance 
only insvfar as changes are detectable in a population or assemblage 
of populations (community). Population size and age distribution 
are two of the principal measures of a species as a resource in 

an area. Because these population characteristics depend on rates 
of aggregation of individual births, deaths, and migration, pop- 
ulation sensitivity to oil differs significantly from that of in- 
dividual organisms. These rates are in dynamic balance over time 
periods measured on the order of years, and are unknown for many 


species at the present time. 


While a spill will immediately increase the population death rate, 
the magnitude of mortality depends on the nature of the exposure 

and sensitivity of individuals and life stages. During recovery, 

the population birth, death, and migration rates as well as predator- 
prey relationships and community successional phenomena are not 

in balance. Therefore, the time period necessary for recovery 

is critical in determining the ultimate effects of spill. Oil 
exposure is a very real and serious threat to birds. Extinction 

is not infeasible. Wide variations in initial kill and recovery 


can be anticipated as functions of species, season, and spill location. 


Transportation of produced oil and gas has serious environmental 
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problems. Where pipelines are used for transportation, the in- 
stallation and maintenance requirements have unavoidable con- 
sequences. When pipelines are buried at sea, a trench is formed 
by jetting away sediment below the pipe. This activity increases 
turbidity and may resuspend toxic materials that were trapped 

in the sediment. Pipelines crossing beaches cause short-term 
effects (except for periodic maintenance), but where pipes 

cross wetlands, the pipe channels, access canals necessary for 
construction equipment, and dredge spoil banks remove habitat and 
cause drainage and circulation problems. Another onshore impact 


is the loss of habitat or man-imposed usage that occurs where 


pipeline terminals and treating facilities are constructed. Far- 


ther down the line, oil production enters refineries, either dir- 
ectly from pipelines or after shipment by tankers. Tankers or 
targes may ship production from pipeline terminals onshore or 
directly from production platforms. This type of transportation, 
being on the surface and involving at least two handlings per 


shipment, is historically more hazardous than pipe*ine transport. 


Refinery construction that will result from accelerated leasing is 
difficult to predict. Increased domestic production is expected 
to replace insecure foreign imports, and new refineries would prob- 


ably be built even with no increased domestic product‘on. However, 


increased domestic production in widely scattered OCS areas may 
warrant, for economic reasons, the construction of new refineries 
near the areas of production. Refineries have direct impacts on 


land usave, loss of habitat, air and water qualify. 


2. Impacts on Plankton 

Plank onic organisms comprise a wide range of 
life styles, from the phytoplankton (plants) to the zooplankton 
(permanent zooplankters, fish eggs and larvae, temporary zoo- 
_plankters such as larval forms of benthonic organisms). Phyto- 
plankton are generally adversely affected by crude oils and re- 
fined products. Laboratory studies have shown that death and 
growth rate inhibition can occur in crude oil concentrations of 
0.001 to 1000 ppm (Mironov, 1970, 1971), although Gordon and 
Prouse (1973) found enhancement of photosynthesis at concentra- 
tions below 10 to 30 ppb. Thus, the possibility of both stin- 
ulation and suppression of photosynthesis in areas of chronic 
oil spillage must be recognized (Boesch, et al., 1974). In 


general, though, the effects are deleterious at the organismic 


level, but field measurements (e.g., Santa Barbara) of community 


primary productivity have generally been inconclusive. However, 
primary production is inhibited under an oil spill, which nat- 
urally blocks out light to various degrees. Another widely rec- 


ognized impact on phytoplankton arises from heavy metal loadings, 
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which generally are toxic, but have also been conjectured as 


possibly triggering red tide outbreaks (Ingle and Martin, 1971). 


Knowing the low level of oil concentration~ that can affect 
phytoplankton, it is conceivable that the most serious impact 


comes from chronic low-level pollution. Continuous low-level 


stress could seriously impair phytoplankton growth at both the 


organism and population levels. This could lead to serious 
losses in primary productivity, the basic food production and 
oxygen formation process of these plants. Primary productivity 
is generally higher over the continental shelf than over deeper 


waters, ag nutrients can cycle more easily. 


Effects on phytoplankton will be of the same general magnitude 
for the same level of development wherever they occur, although 
spé:ies composition will vary. The exception to this is the 
possibility that more serious effects will *e felt by the phyto- 
plankton in colder climates. Here, where oil does not chemically 
weather as rapidly and microbial degradation is slower, spilled 
oil remains longe.: and thus could impact for a longer period. 
Toxic water soluble aromatics would have a longer time to dis- 
solve in the water. The additional problem of oil spilled under 
ice is an unknown phenomenon; if volatiles can not escape, they 
will tend to dissolve in the water to greater degree, possibly 


affecting the phytoplankton that live near the ice-water interface. 
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Most of the data concerning impacts on the permanent zooplankton 
(holoplankton) is related to copepeds (small crustaceans). Several 
species suffer high mortality after several days exposure to oil 

in a concentration of 1 microliter/liter of seawater. Longer 
exposure or higher concentrations (up to 1 ml/1) increased mortality 
(Mironov, 1970). No information has been found concerning transfer 
of pollutants from phytoplankton to herbivoreus zooplankton, There 
are other possible effects, however. Primary productivity may be 
reduced in the phytoplankton via shading of sunlight by sp ltled oil 
and thereby affecting the food supply of the herbivories. Shading 
may also disrupt vertical migration of zooplankton, which is light- 
cued. Both phytoplankton and zooplankton will also be affected on a 
small scale because of the turbidity attendant to drilling operations, 
as well as by the discharge of high salinity, low oxygen formation 


waters. 


Of prrticular interest are the planktonic larvae of various 
benthic invertebrates and fish, Many of these species are either 
actually or potentially harvestable, and impacts on the larvae 
affect population sizes and distributions. These meroplankters 
(planktonic for part of their life cycle) are generally considered 
to be very sensitive to environmental stress and predation while 
in the water column, although Mironov (1970) concluded they were 
not as sensitive as holoplankters; they are, however, more sensi- 
tive than the benthic adi:lt forms. The meroplankters are subject 


to the same types of impacts as other planktoi.i.~ organisms; lab 
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studies indicate that death and abnormal growth can be expected 
in concentrations ranging from 10-100 microliters of oil per 
liter of seawater. Fish larvae, such as cod and herring, are 
susceptible to crude oils (Kuhnhold, 1969). In addition, many 
species of fish have eggs which float in the water column or at 
the surface; the eggs of several], species have sustained high 


mortalities in some of the more noted spills. 


Many of these impacts are localized and of short duration; however, 
there are longer term possibilities that must be mentioned because 
they have been postulated by scientists but not definitively proven. 
Many of the organisms with high turnover rates (short lives, high 
reproductive potential) are probably not significantly affected by 


noxious substances. For the longer lived creatures, other effects 


may be noted. One is the possibility of food chain magnification 
of trace coxics. The widely known example of this phenomenon is 
food chain magnification of DDT. Noxious substances may be 
concentrated because of selective absorption of materials in 
specific tissues that are digested by higher trophic level 
organisms. The possibility then exists of non-toxic levels 
becoming toxic by this concentrating mechanism. Transfer of these 


substances through food chains probably occurs; magnification may not. 


Lethal and sublethal effects reduce population levels and potential 


distribution, at least in the short term. Long term reductions of 


primary and secondary pro.ictivity of marine ecosystems may result, 
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but there is no data to support this hypothesis. Of particular concern 
are the effects on age-classes of commercial fish. There is a natural 
variation in sizes of year-classes, and the percentage of eggs that 
reach adulthood is generally quite small. A particular year-class o* 
eggs or larvae may be small due to low fecundity and high predation. 
The additional stress of a massive oil spill may reduce a year-class 


to critically low levels. 


Like the phytoplankton, the zooplankton will be affected to approxi- 
mately the same degrees in all areas, given the same level of oil 
and gas development. The cold versus warm argument applies here 
also. In areas of heavy commercial fishing, such as the North 
Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of Alaska, and Bering Sea, eggs, 
larvae, and juveniles of important fisheries could be affected 


to a great degree. 


3. Impacts on Fish 


Little is known about the effects of oil and gas 
operations on fish at sea. Midwater migratory fish presumably 
would avoid areas which they sensed were noxious or locally 
adverse, although some fish might not be able to avoid spilled 
oil and would suffer from clogged gills and damaged gill tissue. 
However, tainting of fish is a wel. documented occurrence, which 


apparently means that fish can not always detect noxious conditions. 


Tainting usually results in a loss to commercial fishermen, «tho 


cannot sell their catch, Much of the research on the effects on 
fisheries attempts to analyze declines and rises in catch and 
catch per effort. In the Gulf of Mexico, where oil and gas 
operations have been occurring for 25 years, no significant 
long-term changes in fish catch have been noted. However, the 
record catches of 1954 have never been exceeded, and recent 
studies at Texas A&M University indicate that fish catch has 
remained high due to increased effort. Shrimp catches in the last 
few years have been declining, both in total catch and catch 


per effort. No explanation has been offered for these occurrences, 


we 


Several physic .ogical - behavioral effects may take place. Oil may 
affect fish nutrition by blocking taste receptors and mimicking 
natural chemical messengers which attract predators to prey. Chemical 
"static" may affect the migratory patterns of fish, an important 

point to such chemosening migrants as salmon, which may be prevented 


from finding their spawning stream. It has also been suggested t!.at 


hydrocarbons may block ~zception of chemicals necessary “or reproduc- 


tive attraction; social conflict behavior may also resui.. Oil spills 
might block the estuarine passage of anadromous fish, thus effectively 
preventing spawning. Direct mortality with severe consequences could 


occur if a massive oil spill reached nursery areas at certain times 


of the year. 


Demersal fish, wspecially those with eggs and larvae that remain close 
to the bottom, should suffer less impacts than the midweter fish. How- 
ever, entrainment of heavy hydrocarbons and trace metals in sediments 
is a constently occurring fate. These entrained substances mey 

enter s°* bottom food chaind”and adversely affect organisms. 

Bottom organisms may also be affected by turbidity of drilling 

and pipelaying operations; pipe trenching may resuspend toxic 


materials that had been entrained. 


Much of the toxicity work on fish has been conducted ir the 
laboratory. Many species die in response to applications of crude oil, 
refined products, trace metals, end drilling mud components, in 
concentrations as well ag exposure times that could conceivably 


be encountered in the ocean, 


The significant fishery resources (finfish) are found in the North 
and Middle Atlantic, central Gul” of Mexico, Gulf of Alaska, and 
Bering Sea. Some impacts on these resources mist be expected, 


although megnitude estimation would be speculative. 


4,  impsct on Benthic Marine Life 


Environmental impacts which may be expected tc affect 


benthic-marine life adversely will likely result from the discharge 


of drill cuttings and drilling muds, accidental and chronic discharge 


of oil and other toxic materials, and pipeline burial. Heavy 


mortalities were noted at the West Falmouth spill of No. 2 fuel 
oil, but resettlement eventually took place to some degree within 


two years. Nearshore benthos are most susceptible to mortality 


from oil spills. 


Drill cuttings can affect benthic organisms in a number of ways. 


Many organisms are smothered and crushed outright, since they 


can't move very well. Other organisms are able to migrate up 
through the deposit, and some colonize very rapidly. The 
nature of the cuttings (consistency and composition) may aid 
or preclude recolonization, however. Attached plants are also 


exposed to smothering and crushing. 


Drilling muds and fine sediment are discharged ovexrooard during 
drilling operations. This generally creates a plume of fine 

sediment and mud materials that flows with the prevailing current. 

The plume may reach to the bottom and deposition would occur. This 
creates the hazard of clogging of the filter-feeding mechanisms 

which abound in the benthic community. Respiratory mechanisms are also 
affected by sediment plumes. Sedimentatiun ie inimical to viable 


coral rev: development, and has been mitigated against where threats 


to coral reefs exist. Toxic materials are found in drilling mids, 


including barium (as barium sulfate, the dominant component of 
drilling muds) which has generally been considered a small hazerd 


because of operator recovery and its low dissocéation in sea water. 
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Most, if not all, benthic biota is either destroyed by the jetting 
of pipeline trenches or raised into the water column and exposed to 
predation, Although recolonization could begin immediately, the 


native biota could not be fully restored until seasonal reproductive 


cycles had been completed. Turbidity associatad with trenching affects 


filter-feeders and respiration. Resuspension of toxic heavy 


metals and pesticides will adversely affect local populations. 


Benthic marine life includes highly valued shrimp, clams, oysters, 
and lobsters. Large aggregations of these organisms could be lost, 
which would be a loss of current commercial value and reproductive 


value. 


Most of the impacts on benthos are of shore duration and in limited 
locales. The long term effects lie in chronic low-level pollution 
from production facilities and sediment entrainment of long-lasting 


pollutante, 


Many of the commercial shellfish live in nearshore, estuarine, and 

wetland habitats, both as adults and larvae. One immediately thinks 
of Maine lobster, blue and softshell crabs, clams and oysters on the 
East Coast, clams, oysters, blue crabs, and shrimp on the Gulf Coast, 
dungeness, tanner, and king crabs in Alaska as significant shellfish 


resources, As was mentioned earlier, many of these valued animals 


live in already stressed environments. Additional stresses from 
oil discharges, heavy metal resuspension, and pipeline burial dis- 


ruption could significantly affect these resources. 


5. Impact on Birds 


In the past, the injuries and deaths of thousands of 


seabirds, shorebirds, and waterfowl have been the most obvious impacts 


of massive oil spills. It has been stated that the only organisms 
damaged directly by oil pollution on a sufficient scale to seriously 
affect populations are seabirds. A large number of oceanic and 
shcrebirds die as a result of the oil pollution, and chronic 
pollution probably kills more every year than die after a single 
catastrophic oil spill. It has been estimated that total annual 
losses due to oil pollution in the North Sea and North Atlantic 
alone (excluding specific disasters) range from 150,000 to 450,000 


seabirds, 


At least five factors contribute to the precarious status (extreme 
vulnerability of catastrophic oil spills) of bird populations. 
1. Bird kills result from coating of the feathers by the 
weathered or unweathered petroleum, destroying their insulating 


property. Diving birds show no awareness of oil slicks and 


dive directly into them. Any shore birds moving about 
along the shoreline could be covered with w*shed up oil. 
Bird populations are small and therefore have a high risk 
of extinction. This means that after the original 


population (pre-spill) is reduced, natural population 


fluctuations - easily absorbed in the original stock - 


could lead to extinction. 

Bird fecundity - typically two to three young per breeding 
pair-year - severely limits ability to recoup losses. 
Maturation usually requires 3-4 years, further delaying re- 
covery. 


5. Birds are often highly aggregated, thus exposing the entire 
breeding population to localized oil slicks. 


Significant bird populations exist in most coastal areas, at least 

for part of the year. Many are migrants, and many are threatened 

or endangered. Large and diverse bird populations may be found 

in the marshes and bay areas of the East and Gulf Coasts, as well as 
in marshes and other wild areas of the Gulf of Alaska, and Bering Sea, 
especially Bristol Bay. Endangered species may be nearly extinguished 
if certain circumstances such as a massive spill near a breeding area 
should occur. Adequate buffer zones and rapidly deployable cleanup 
equipment could mitigate to some degree these disastrous impacts. 
Identification of critical habitats is the first step toward such 


mitigation. 


6- Impact on Mammals 


The impacts of oil pollution on mammals are 
poorly known, although generally recognized to less serious 
than on birds. In the rather closely studied Santa Barbara 
spill, marine mammal deaths due to oil could not be distinguished 
from mortality due to natural causes. Mewme?s can be affected by 
oil, however. The fur-bearers could be affected like birds, i.e. 
their insulating capabilities are destroyed. Massive spills could 
suffocate mammals, and ingestion of vil could result in death by 
poisoning. Marine mammals may be intelligent enough to avoid 
adverse conditions, but the avoidance itself may disrupt the herd 


or the migration pattern. Coating of the sea-land interfac« could 


effectively remove breeding and hauling grounds from use, a 


potentially catastrophic occurrence for some species. 


Most of the significant mammal populations are on the West Coast 
and in Alaska, although porpoises of various species are rather 
ubiquitous. The resources tabli later in this section indicates 


where significant mammal populations are found. 


7. Impact on Plants 
Various types of plant communities could be affected 

by the different operational discharges and mechanics. The 
obvious food and oxygen production of plants can not be overlooked, 
The phytoplankton community has already been discussed. Benthic 
algae, seagrasses, kelp beds, nearshore marshgrasses, mangroves, 
and seaweeds are all communities that could be seriously lamaged 
by: oil spills, chronic oil discharge, drilling mud and cuttings 
discharges, pipeline laying and access canal construction, and 
onshore facilities. Large scale impacts on the plant communities, 
which, while not expected, must be recognized for their potential 


impacts on the entire food chain, 


8. Impacts on Unique and Highly Valued Areas 


At a higher level of organization than the organism or 


population level are those areas with distinctive biological charac- 


teristics that set the areas apart from surrounding areas. These 

areas include the marshlands and barrier islands of the Atlantic and 
Gulf of Mexico coasts, mangrove swamps, wildlife refuges and sanctuaries 
on all coasts, coral reefs and isolated reef-type c .munities.in the 
Gulf of Mexico, shellfish and worm reefs on the Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico coaste, kelp beds in California, bird rookeries, pinniped 


rookeries on the West Coast and in Alaska, and the numerous 


topographic highs that serve as commercial fishing banks in the 


Gulf of Mexico. Potential impacts on these areas are more 


important because of the intrinsic value of the areas, and the 


relationships and dependencies within the areas that.could be 


disrupted by impacts on one component. 


Marshlands and barrier islands can be affected by repeated oilings, 
but the single large oiling apparently does not prevent recovery of 
the area. In fact, moderate oilings have apparently produced in 
increase in production in marshlands. Chronic oil pollution has 
decidedly deleterious effects on marshlands, however. Mangrove 
trees have been killed by oil spills. The primary adverse impact 

on these areas derives from pipeline traversing. Construction aid 
maintenance of pipelines entails channel dredging (both for the 
pipes and equipment access), the presence of equipment and manpower, 
creation of dredge spoil banks and the attendant turbidity and 
resuspension of toxic substances, and alteration of salinity and cir- 
culation patterns from channel creation. All these activities can 
result in decreases in vegetation and habitat for organisms, as well 
as affecting the water quality on which the spawning end breeding of 


many commercially valuable species de pends. 


Wildlife refuges and sanctuaries (including estuarine and marine 


sanctuaries) are created specifically for removal and protection 


from man-induced activities. The introduction of possible impacts 


from OCS activity impinges on this basic justification for existence, 
in addition to the value of the areas in purely ecological terms. 

The same types of activities mentioned previously could affect 

these managed areas, such as oil spills and pipelines; onshore 
facilities might also be sited in these areas. It must be noted 
that, in most cases, there are etringent regulations regarding 
activities other than those for which the managed areas were set 


aside, 


Topographic highs or banks are distinctive features on much of the 

OCS in the Gulf of Mexico.. When shallow enough, they may be capped 

by coral reefs cr reef-type commmities that are extremely valuable 

to scientists and the public. The banks alse serve as habitat for 
large schools of commercial fish such as snappers and groupers. These 
features are at some depth below the surface and would not be directly 
affected by spilled oil, Primary impacts would come from sedimenta- 
tion from drilling and pipelaying operations, and mechanical disturbance 
from fixed platform siting and pipeline crossing. Sedimentation is 
inimical to reef communities, platforms may cause congregation of 
commercial fish (thus making it more difficult for fishermen to 

catch them) or drive them away from these traditional fishing areas, 


and pipelines may cause fiehing gear hangups. Chronic pollution by 


oil and other toxic substances may be injurious to both reef 


communities and commercial fish popuiations. 


Shellfish and worm reefs are found in many areas of the Atlantic 


and Gulf of Mexico coasts, generally in estuarine locations. Oysters 


and clams are among the most impertant commercial intertidal and 
shallow subtidal organisms of our coasts. Intertidal and subtidal 
organisms potentially suffer the most damage from spilled oil, either 
through smothering, fouling, or direct poiscning. Toxic lethal effects 
are generally rare from a single oiling; mechanical lethality is more 
common. However, chronic «aposure appears to be more harmful than 
single, isolated oilings; and in chronic exposure, toxicity may be 

a more important impact-producing factor. Many nearshore and 
estuarine areas harboring large concentrations of oysters, clams, 

and shrimp are already stressed from sewage and industrial discharges. 
Additional loadings from oil spills and chronic oil pollution may 


reduce commercial harvest because of tainted taste or health hazards. 


The unique kelp beds in Southern California harbor a diverse community 
of organisms, as well as being of commercial importance. 311 does not 
appear to significantly damage kelp itself, but may effect other 
organisms in the community. Some impacts to the kelp may result 


from iaying pipe through the beds. 


Rookeries exist in many areas of the U.S. Coast. Bird rookeries 


will be threatened by human activity associated with operations, 


pipeline traversing, construction of onshore facilities, and oil 
spills. Oil spills that approach bird rookeries have potentially 
serious consequences because of the concentration of birds that 
may be found at certain times of the year. Pursuit of food may 


cause large numbers of birds to contact oil on the water. 


Pinniped rookeries and hauling grounds are primarily threatened 

by human activity; in comparison, contact with oil is not as 
significant a problem. Platform construction and maintenance, 
pipelaying, and onshore construction near breeding and hauling 
grounds may cause abandonment of the grounds. Many pinniped species 


utilize only one area for breeding, and forced abandonment of a 


breeding area would have serious repercussions within the pipulation. 
Sea otters are one group that suffer fror. contact with oil; like 


birds, their coats lose insulating qualities when oiled. 


9. Impacts on Commercial and Sport Fisheries 


a. Resoval of the Sea Floor From Use 
7 Those fisheries involved with exploitation of bottom 
or demersal spectes are impacted by the removal of fishing grounds. 
All sites occupied by drilling or production platforms, as well as 
attendant service boats and barges must be avoided by fishing boats. 


Fisheries involved include shrimp (the most valuable fishery in the 


U. S.), lobsters, Pacific coast crabs, and bottom fish (flounders, 


halibut, industrial groundfish). Jack-up drilling rigs or permanent 


production platforms effectively remove two to five acres of fishing 
area perstructure. In deeper waters (over 100 meters), & éiil- 
submersible drilling rig with a 300 meter anchoring radius wuld 
remove up to 70 acres. The duration of the exploratory drilling 
ranges from about 45 days for a single well to around six months 

for multiple well explorations. Permanent production platforms 


may remain in place for 10 to over 20 years. 


Structures placed on the sea floor are known to attract large numbers 
of fish in the Gulf of Mexico and California. (There is no evidence 


that these new populations are made up of displaced individuals from 


nearby populations). Commercial and sport fishermen work around 

these rigs because of the large populations of fish commonly 

found there. However, purse seining, which requires a large amount 

of area, may be somewhat restricted by close spacing of rigs and platforms. 
The total number of platforms required to develop a lease area and 

their spacing relative to each other are important factors in 

considering potential impact on commercial fishing activities. In 
addition to the removal of the sea floor for fishing, the structures 

and additional traffic increase the congestion within an area, requir- 


ing fishermen to spend more time navigating and avoiding collisions. 


b. Creetion of Obstructions 


Offshore oil and gas operations create obstructions 


on the sea floor, such as underwater stubs, subsea completions, large 


pieces of debris, and buried pipelines. Underwater stubs present a 
hazard to trawlers (shrimp, bottom-fish) in that if the net is 


towed across a stub, the net will certainly be badly damaged or lost. 


Large pieces of debris, such as equipment, piping, structural members, 
tools, etc., may accidentally be lost off a platform, service boat 
or barge. If these pieces are not recovered, they may cause damage 


or destruction of nets or other fishing gear which encounter them. 


Unburied pipelines (beyond the 200 foot depth contour) may pose a 
problem to bottom trawl fishermen. However, about 99% of the Gulf 


of Mexico shrimp catch was harvested inside the 120 foot depth 


contour. Pacific coast shrimping grounds are generally in areas of 
low petroleum potential (northern California, Oregon). California 
trawling fishermen have indicated unburied pipelines may pose some 
problems, but felt they could maneuver their vessels so as to 
minimize damage or loss of their nets (U.S. Geological Survey, 1974). 
Due to unstable bottom conditions, the gradual exposure of once-buried 
pipelines may present even more difficult problems offshore New 
England. Pipeline corridors and pipeline burial out to the 200 foot 
depth interval within a lease area reduces the hazard, although this 


ia not required of all pipelines shallower than 200 feet. 


c. Contamination of Fish by Spilled Oil 


Fish which are either externally coated or internally 
contaminated with oil are unmarketable. It has been shown that 
organisms living in the vicinit, of chronic oil spillage are likely 
to be internally contaminated (Connel, 1971; Scarratt, 1971). The 
extent of contamination in offshore waters is not detectable, but 
is so in some coastal areas where water-borne or water-soluble 


petroleum products can become concentrated. 


A secondary impact of oil contamination of fish and shellfish is that 


the marketability of these fishery products is initially reduced due 


to the direct health or esthetic effect of the oil. The fishery 
product may gain a poor reputation and the economic effect may 


far outlast the period for which the fish are actually tainted. 


d. Reduction of Fishing Effort Due to Spilled Oil 
Oil spilis may reduce fishing effort, which in turn 


reduces the total catch. 


Effort reduction occurs when oil actually 
foule fishing nets and gear, or the presence of oil in the water 
restricts fishermen from fishing for fear of dentin their gear. 
Straughan (1971) indicated that landings of rockfish were greatly 
reduced in the Santa Barbara area because of a reduction of fishing 
effort caused by oil contamination of boats and gear, as well as 


the negative esthetic appeal of fishing in polluted waters. 


Areas of chronic oil pollution may also foul fishing gear on 
occasion, resulting in. extra experse and :ei:ced fishing effort 


while cleaning or replacing the gear. This may be signiiicant where Py 


large purse seines are used at the surface (such as for Alaska 


salmon). 


(€) Removal of Onshore Sites Considered for 


Aquaculture 


Aquaculture of marine organisms, such as clams, 


oysters, and juvenile salmon is emerging as an industry. Pollution 


effects can L_ severe on this industry, Clark and Finley (1971) 
stated that a single large oil spill in Puget Sound could destroy 
the area's extensive aquaculture industry, These authors noted 


that the State of Washington denied oil and gas lease applications 


in Puget Sound. The state considered such action incompatible with 


a potential multi-million dollar a year seafood cultination industry. 


Future seafood aquaculture industries may refrain from establishing 
operations in areas associated with petroleum products if a pollutim 


potential exists. 


f. Sport Fishing 


Although we have uo conclusive evidence, it is our opinion 
that a major cil spill would affect sport fishing adversely. Boat 
fishermen would not want to soil their-boats by fishing in the vicinity 
of an oil slick and neither boat nor surf fishermen would want to keep 
fish that had been coated or contaminated with oil. Therefore, sport 
fishing would be curtailed in the vicinity and for the duration of 


the spill incident. 


We have received extensive testimony and evidence that overall, oil 


and gas operations have a favorable impact on sport fishing activities. 
The favorable impact is the result of sports fish population enhance- 
ment due to the artificial reef effect on offshore platforms. In the 
open sea, offshore platforms provide both food and cover in areas 

that are largely devoid of those essentials. Myriad forms of micro- 
organisms in the water drift by these structures and attach themselves, 


soon encrusting all expesed surfaces on the platform. The average 


platform in 150 feet of water provides 90.000 square feet of hard 


surface for encrusting organisms. Hard substrate is necessary 


for encrusting organisms such as barnacles, hydroids, corals, mussels, 
and other invertebrate organisms which serve as links in the food 


chain. Randal! (1963) has stated that artificial reefs provide 


protection, food sources, spawning sites, and spatial orientation 


markers for fishes. The same author found that artificial reefs 


attract available fish from surrounding waters, and increase the 


size of some populations by providing additional protected areas 


and food for both young and adults. 


10. Impacts on Recreational Values 


If pipelines which result from a sale are brought ashore 
in a beach area used for recreation, there will be an impact on 
recreational activities. The area of a beach disturbed by pipeline 
construction will be small (about 30-50 feet wide), and the first high 
tides following burial of the pipeline will serve to restore the beach 
terrain. Restoration of the beach rig will take longer, most likely 
requiring a storm tide or high winds to obliterate the effects of ex- 
cavation, Physical interference with recreational activities from 


excavation will be minimal and short-lived. 


If pipeline terminal or transfer facilities are located in or near a 
beach or other area used for recreation, there will be an adverse im- 

pact on recreational activities from disruption during the construction 
phase and elimination of about 40 acres per terminal plant for recreation- 


al uses. This latter impact would be long-term and restoration of the 


area, if attempted at all, would have to await depletion of the offshore 


production which the plant would be designed to serve. These impacts 


will diminish the quality of the area for recreational ,enjoyment. 


The impacts of pipeline and terminal facilities construction on re- 
cration would be mitigated somewhat if the appropriate governmental 


authorities were to ellow this type of construction only during the 


time when recreational use of the area is at its lowest point. 


The impacts from permanent terminal facilities could be mitigated 
somewhat by locating them at some distance inland where recreational 
use is not intense, State authorities may wish to consider this 


alternative. 


Water sports, such as swimming, diving, spea: shing, underwater pho- 


tography, fishing for finfish and shellfish, boating and water skiing 


would also be directly affected by an oil spill. 


Other seashore related activities such as beachconDing, shell collect- 
ing, paiting, shoreline nature study, camping and sunbathing would be 
made much less attractive for an indeterminate period where an oil 


spill had coated a beach. 


Removal of oil from beaches used for recreation in the area under con- 
sideration would probably involve removal of the contaminated sand 

and possible, replacement of the sand if needed. The time required for 
clean-up in this case would depend on the extent of beach affected, 
Recreational use of the area would be precluded during the time that 


oil covered the beach and during the clean-up process also. 


The impacts of an oil spill discussed above would be more keenly felt 
if the recreation area involved is intensely used or considered 
to have unique or outstanding recreational values. Not only would the 


impact be felt by the recreational users of these areas but, consequently, 


the community of businesses whose economic well-being depends on use 
of their recreational resources by tourists would be affected. If an 
oil spill were to cover outstanding recreational beaches during the 
height of the recreational season, the impact could be expected to be 
more sever, in that residents and tourists would not be attracted 

to a beach area contaminated by oil or undergoing a clean-up process, 


and there would be a resultant economic loss. 


An area-by-area description of recreational resources which might 
& 

be affected by proximate ofl and gas development can be found in 

Table 119. The heavily used areas of Long island, New Jersey, 


Maryland, Virginia, many parts of the Gulf Coast, Southern Cali- 


fornia, Washington and Oregon are the ones that could be severely 


affected by offshore oil and gas operations, primarily by the 


massive oil spill, or several smaller spills. 


11. Impacts on Endangered and Threatened Species 


The term "endangered species" means any species which 
is in danger of extinction throughout all or a significant portim 
of its range. An endangered species is one whose prospects of 
survival and reproduction are in immediate jeopardy. Its peril 
may result from one or many cau_es such as disease, predation 
by other animals, overhunting, competition from a more aggressive 
species, or changes in and loss of habitat. In this category are 


108 species of mammals, birds, fish, reptiles, and amphibians. 


The term "threatened species" means any species which is likely 
to become an endangered species within the foreseeable future 
throughout all or a significant ‘portion of its range. As long 
as conditions remain stable and favorable, such species may 


continue to survive a limited number. When a threatened species 


occupies a limited habitat, adverse influences are more critical, 


and unfavorable changes in its environment may quickly make it 
endangered. In this classification are about 45 species of mammals, 


birds, fish, reptiles, and aiphibians. 


The Endangered Species Act of 1973 (P.L. 93-205) explicitly directs 


all Federal agencies and departments to insure that any actions 


taken by them do not jcopardize endangered or threatenec species. 
Of concern are impacts that could result to endangered and 
threatened species which utilize the areas proposed for OCS oil 
and gas development. Specifically, Section 7 of the Endangered 


Species Act of 1973 states: 


Section 7. The Secretary (of the Interior) shall review 
other programs administered by him and utilize such 
programs in furtherance of the purposes of this Act. 

All other Federal departments and agencies shall, in 
consultation with and with the assistance of the Secretary, 
utilize their uthorities in furtherance of the purposes 
of this Act by carrying out programs for the conservation 
of endangered species and threatened species listed 
pursuant to Section 4 of this Act and by taking such action 
necessary to insure that actions authorized, funded or 
carried out by them do not jeopardize the continued exist- 


ence of such endangered species and threatened species or 
result in the destruction or modification of habitat of 


such species which is determined by the Secretary, after 

consultation as appropriate with the affected States, to 

be critical, (ly U.S.C.8 1536) (emphasis supplied) 
This section requires the heads of Federal departments and agencies 
to use their authorities in order to carry out programs for the 
protection of endangered species and it further requires that those 
agencies take the necessary action to insure that their activities 


will not jeopardize the continuing existence of endangered species 


oc result in the destruction of critical habitat of those species. 


Critical Habitat 

A notice which has been published in the Federal Register py the 
Department of the Interior and the Department of Commerce (FR 
Vol. 40, No. 78; April 22, 1975; pp. 17764-17765) provides a 
concept of "critical habitat" as it relates to section 7 of 

the Endangerei Species Act of 1973 (16 U.S.C. 1531-1543). 


The concept is as follows: 


"Habitat" could be considered to consist of a spatial 

environment in which a species lives and all elements 

of that environment including, but not limited to, 

land and water area, physical structure and topography, 

flora, fauna, climate, human activity, and the quality 

and chemical content of soil, water and air. "Critical 

Habitat" for any endangered or threatened species could 

be the entire habitat or any portion thereof, if, and 

only if, any constituent element is necessary to the 

normal needs or survival of that species, The following 

vital needs are relevant in determining "critical habitat" 

for a given species: 

(1) Space for normal growth, movements, or territorial 
behavior; 

(2) Nutritional requirements, such as food, water or 
minerals; 

(3) Sites for breeding, reproduction, or rearins of 
offspring; 

(4) Cover or shelter; or 

(5) Other biological, physical, or behavioral requirements. 


Under this concept, the destruction, disturbance, modification, 


curtailment, or subjection to human activity of habitat considered 


"critical" for a given species would not conform with section 7 of 


the Endangered Species Act of 1973, if such an action might 


be expected to result in a reduction in the numbers or 


distribution of the’ ‘:ec .s of suff cient magnitude to 

place the species ij {»: *er jeopardy, or in a restric ‘on 

of the potential and reaa»nable expansion or recovery of that 
species, It must be emphasized that because the primary 
intention of the Fish and Wildlife Service and the National 
Marine Fisheries tervibe is to maintain and restore presently 
threatened and endansered species, application of the term 
"critical" is not restricted to the habitat necessary to support 

a minimum population. It is emphasized further that only specific 
kinds of actions are detrimental to habitat regarde? as "critical" 
as defined above, There may be many kinds of actions which can 
be carried out within the "critical habitat" of a species that 
would not be expected to result in a reduction in the numbers or 


distribution or otherwise adversely affect that species. 


Speeific types of actions which may destroy or modify critical 


habitat are listed below and include, but are not limited to: 


(1) Elimination or denial of access of any area or volume 


of land, water, or air utilized by an endangered or threatened 


species at anytime of the year or during any part of 

its life cycle, the loss of which would not or could 

not be fully compensated for by the species involved, 

or which could be compensated for, but only through 
displacement of another Endangered or Threatened species. 
(2) Modification or destruction of topographic, aquatic, 
faunal, vegetational, or cther features, which could (a) 


disrupt migrations, movements; eliminate gover, food 


supplies, shelter, or sites used for denning, nesting, 


spawning, breeding, or roosting; or otherwise interfere 

with the life pattern of an Endangered or Threatened species 
to the extent that such a species is unable to continue te 
exist in a fully wild state or to produce and rear offspring 
in a normal manner; and/or (b) allow another species, with 
the potential of competing with, hybridizing with, or preying 
upon an Endangered or Threatened species, to increase in numbers, 
distribution, or viability in the habitat affected. 

(3) Modification of the quality, temperature, or chemical 
content of the soil, water, or air of the habitat affected 
which would result in harmful behavioral, physiological, or 


morphological effects on an Endangered or Threatened species. 


(4) Human activity, including, but not limited to, 


construction and use of b ildings, roads, trails, power 
lines, and other facilities; utilization of machinery, 
boats, vehicles, aircraft, or snowmobiles; agriculture; 
mining; drainage; exploration for fuel sources; disposal 

of refuse; application of pesticides or herbicides; and 
recreation which would be expected to (a) interfer with or 
disturb an Endangered or Threatened species to the extent 
that it would suffer harmful behavioral, physiological, or 
morphological effects; or would be unable to continue to 
exist in a fully wild state or to produce and rear offspring 
in a normal manner; and/or (b) bring about situations in 
which the taking of an Endangered or Threatened species may 


become advisable for human safety or health, 


A specific example of an area delineated as a critical habitat 

could be as follows: 
Grus americana (Whooping crane). The Aransas National Wildlife 
Refuge in Aransas and Refugio Counties, Texas, and adjacent 
areas of land, water and airspace delineated as follows: starting 
at a point one-ha:f mile farther north along the shore of 


San Antionio Bay than Mosquito Point in southwestern Calhoun 


County until it reaches a point on the shore of Shoalwater 

Bay, thence along a line to a point at the extreme western 

tip of Vanderveer Island, thence along a line due southeast 
until it intersects the existing road that extends dow the 
middle of Matagorda Island, thence southward along this last 
named road until the road reaches the vicinity of Cedar Bayou 
at the extreme western edge of Matagorda Island, thence 
approximately four miles southwestward along a line to a 

point on St. Joseph Island with the coordinates 28°02'N96°55'w, 


thence northwestward to the bridge that connects Goose Island 


with the coordinates 28°02'N96°57'W, thence eastward to the point 


of origin. 


This area is the only wintering site of the last surviving wild 


population of whooping cranes. The population is entirely 
dependent on this area and on the food supplies, cover, and 
isolation that it provides. The destruction or modificatior of 


this habitat could result in the extinction of this. species, 


Vulnerability to Impacts 


In the conduct of its mimral leasing and development program, the 


Department will comply fully with provisions of the Endangered 


Species Act of 1973. A number of species officially classified 

as endangered or threatened could conceiveably be affected by 
settles oil and chemical pollutants, physical placement of pipe- 
lines and other facilities, and various other activities associated 
with exploration and development operations. The whooping crane 
has been mentioned, Other birds iuclude pelicans, bald eagles, 
peregrine falcons, rails, etc. Several sea turtles are on the 
endangered list as well as a number of whales. It is not the 


intent of this statement, however, to discuss the likelihood 


of any particular endangered or ‘threatened species being adversely 


impacted nor the relative vulnerability among or between groups. A 
region by region list of all the endangered or threatened species 

that could conceiveably be affected concludes the previous Section II. 
The reader may consider this list in light of preceding generic 
discussion of impacts. A careful evaluation of possible impacts to 
endangered and threatened species will be made in c.nnection with each 
site-specific environmental analysis. At that time consideration will 
be given to appropriate means to avoid damage to any such species 


which may appear to be vulnerable. 


G. Impacts Not Specific to Region 


This chapter has dealt so far only with those impacts whihh 
could be expected to differ systematically from region to region, 
even though in the case of biota it was quite difficult to estimate 
the exact nature of these probable differences. The discussion now 
turns to impacts which are expected to occur either (1) everywhere 


development takes nlace in roughly the same degree, e.g., on air 


and water quality or (2) somewhere, but in no specific locale that 


can at this time be predicted, e.g., impacts on archeological sites 


or on communities in which new refineries might be located, 


1. Socio-economic Impacts 


This section describes briefly the onshore requirements of 
exploration, development, production and processing of offshore 
oil and gas resources. It sets out those onshore facilities 


described previously in the description of the operations 


procedure (I.C.) and indicates general land and employment 


characteristics of each. In addition, it attempts to highlight 
the factors which will determine how these requirements are met 
under different circumstances and within given regions for 


particular lease sales. 


The discussion of the onshore operation is oriented particularly 
to those frontier areas which will require the most in terms of 
new onshore facilities. It attempts to describe what the require- 
ments will be and what the potential impact of those requirements 


might be. 


a. Exploration Phase 

The primary activity of the exploration phase is "wildcat" 
drilling, which has been described previously. Exploratory drilling 
is generally conducted on a contract basis. Operation of a typical 
rig requires about 110 people, about 70 of whom would be contract 


crew. Other people involved are dockside crew, company supervision, 


and certain service support related to each rig. Most of these 
persons work five to seven day shifts. In some of the frontier 

areas local people (from the area being explored) could be hired 

for some of the work. Many of the jobs connected with exploratory 
drilling are specialized, but some of these skilled jobs are of a 
nature that make it relatively easy to utilize skilis found in the 
local job force of an industrialized area such as the Mid-Atlantic. 
Still other jobs are unskilled and would require no special training. 
Most training of the new persons hired locally for jobs which require 
special skills would be conducted at the onshore operations bases. 
Some employees might eventually be sent to universities for specialized 


cour ses. 


The total number of persons involved in the exploratory drilling 
phase will depend on the number of rigs working. The number of 
rigs, in turn, will depend on the number of tracts leased in a 
given area and the lessee's expectations concerning the richness of 
the oil and gas resources. Each rig usually can drill from four to 


six wells per year. 


An onshore operations base supporting production of 200,000 barrels/day 


requires employment of approximately 136 persons. °.cv half of these 


employees would be involved in marine transportation. Others would 


include helicopter pilots and mechanics, administrative personnel, 


and those engaged in other support services. Few of these persons 


require skills so specialized that they would have to be brought 
in from a developed OCS region, but rather could come from the 
locality or region depending on the skills of the job force in the 


area, 


Each of these bases would require about 50 acres of lant aud a 
dockside location. They would require dockspace, warehousing, 
office and parking space. Channel depths of about 15 feet would 
be required for supply boats operating out of the dock facilities. 
In an industrial location, little impact would be felt, beyond 

the relatively small employment requirements. In a ncen-industrial 
area, the impact felt would depend on the use of the surrounding 


area and the pervious use of the site itself. 


Operations bases would not be constructed until at least a year 
after leasing of an area takes place. Prior to the construction 
of bases, new leasing areas would be serviced from existing bases 
in regions like southern California and the Gulf of Mexico. In 
areas where there has been no previous OCS development, service 
would initially be provided by companies in the Gulf of Mexico or 


other established regions, 


The number of operations bases in a given area will depend on 
several factors: -the number and distribution of lease holdings, 
the number of companies with holdings, the amount of dependent 
activity, and the distance from the onshore base to the leased 
tracts. In the North Sea, the 150-200 mile range of the helicopter 
in use and the economics of supply ship operations necessitates the 
use of the Shetland Islands and to a lesser extent, the Orkney 
Islands, for onshore operations to service northern tracts. They 
are the only land sites within the feasible range. In the Gulf 

of Mexico, distances and land availability have not been important 
constraints, and operations have evolved over a long period of time. 
In that region, individual companies commonly have separate opera-~ 
tions bases scattered along the Gulf. In a new area, fewer sites 
would be needed if companies built and operated cooperatively out 


of the same onshore bases. 


In siting the bases, appropriate sites, with protected waters, 


adequate channels or bottoms suitable for channels, and access 


to open water, must be located. Ultimately, which sites would 
be used would be controlied by local zoning policies and other 


land use regulations, 


The service support companies which would be involved in the 


exploration phase, both those specialized to the oil industry end 


those “f a more general nature, are usually small. In the case 

of the Mid-Atlantic, probably none of the new individual companies 
would employ more than about 25 persons. Some of the specialized 
companies would require experienced people who could be expected 

to move into a newly leased area. However, many of these companies 


could hire employees from the existing job force in the area. 


Much of the required service support might already exist in any 
given new frontier area, e.g., trucking companies, welding shops, 
machine shops, and cement companies. Specialized services which 
would eventually be required in a frontier area include drilling 
mud suppliers, specialized tool and equipment suppliers and so 
forth. Industry representatives have indicated that specialized 
new companies would probably not locate in a new area until there 
are 10-20 rigs (exploratory and/or development rigs) working in an 
area. One or two of each of these various companies might be needed 
for that number of rigs. As with the type of services provided out 
of operations bases, specialized service support in a new area would 
probably be provided out of existing port and warehouse facilities 


in currently developed OCS areas. In the frontier areas off Florida 


leased in December 1973, almost all services for the six rigs working 


there are provided from existing Gulf of Mexico companies further 


west. The only known specialized company to locate there so far is a 


drilling mud supplier. The location of service company bases is 
fairly flexible. They need not locate adjacent to operations 
bases, for example, they may be more likely to locate near the 
source of their necessary materials (chemical companies, parts 


for equipment shipped in, etc). 


The exploratory drilling phase usually requires the largest number 
of non-resident employees because of the skills needed in the 


temporary nature of the work, If a frontier area is regarded as 


a desirable place to locate, it is possible that some presently 


contracted crew members would choose to relocate in the area. On 
the other hand, they may continue to canmete from their residence 
to the area being explored, particularly in a region like Alaska 
which is remote and where the climate is relatively inhospitable, 
In most areas, rig works and support companies and their employees 
could be expected to be dispers in a region. However, in Alaska 
and possibly in parts of the South Atlantic area where there are 
fewer industrial/commercial and population centers, services and 


new residents may tend to concentrate in one or more areas. 


Platforms must be constructed for the development and production 
phase, The U.S. now has platform fabricating yards in Louisiana, 


Texas, and California. Platforms have bee: constructed in these 


yards and transported to many other offshore areas including the 
North Sea. Platforms for frontie~ areas could be constructed in 
these existing yards. If additional capacity is needed, existing 
yards could be expanded or new yards might be built in frontier 
areas nearer to production. Since traditional shipyards are 
usually not suitable for platform fabrication, a new site would 


be needed for construction in the frontier area. 


The President of J. Ray McDermott and Co., Inc., a major fabricating 
company in Louisiana, presented testimony at the Council on 
Environmental Quality hearings concerning platoform construction for the 
Atlantic OCS. He indicated that in the early stages of development, 
platforms would probably be supplied from fabricating yards in the 

Gulf of Mexico area. Onshore needs in the Atlantic coastal area 


would include dock space to land crew and supply boats, A temporary 


office trailer would be sufficient for conducting administrative 


matters, After the first four or five years of offshore activity, 

a fabrication site in the area of activity might be desirable because 
of the volume of work. The new yard should be located on an island 
waterway that has unobstructed access to the ocean so that the yard's 
products could be easily transported on conventional cargo barges to 


the open sea, and should be close to rail, highway, and inland waterway 


transportation, preferably in an existing industrailized area, 


His company's yard in Louisiana employs 2400 people. It would 


take a minimum of five, and more probably eight, years to reach such an 


employment level in a new yard. 


Brown & Root, another major platform fabricator, has taken a 
different approach. It has already purchased land for a fabrication 
facility in Cape Charles, Virginia, which is on the Delmarva 
Peninsula and near the major shipbuilding area around Norfolk. 
Since the site is in a county with no industrial zoning, the 
construction of the facility is contingent upon a favorable 
zoning ruling. If the facility is constructed, platforms could 
be constructed for the Atlantic OCS as well as other offshore 
areas, depending on where platforms are needed when the company 
is ready to seek contracts, Since other items can be produced 
from such a facility, including light metal tanks, metal storage 
bins, LNG tanks, and structural modules, its economic viability 


would not necessarily be dependent upon platform fabrication. 


Ultimately, State and local controls will determine whether any 
such facility is located in a given area. The location of a 
platform fabrication yard in a frontier area would ba a major 


industrial development, although the magnitude of its impacts 


would be determined by its size, capacity, and range of products 


constructed, Such a facility would have the same type of socio- 
economic impacts as similar large scale construction and assembly 
complexes, but these impacts would vary depending upon the character 


and level of industrialization of the locality. 


b. Drilling and Production Phase 

Development rigs are similar to exploratory rigs in terms 
of their requirements; however, the crews are smaller-about 65 
people. The development drilling stage is much less mobile in 
nature, and most, if not all the employees could be expected to 


live in the area, with the possible exception of Alaska. 


Platforms require crews of only about 16 persons. With the exception 
of trained supervisors, the skill requirements are not highly specia- 
lized, and in most areas crew members could be hired locally. Some 
of these persons could be "recycled" from the earlier phases; that 


is, rig workers could be trained to work on platforms. 


As indicated previously, operations bases and service support companies 
would continue to service offshore operations in development drilling. 
The bases themselves and many of the service companies would also 
service the production phase. In the development of any region, 
exploration and evelopment overlap. Hence, in the development phase 
additional operations bases and support companies may be necessary 


as development gets underway, as previously discussed. 


ion 


(1) Zerminals 
Terminals are designed to receive, store, and discharge crude oil or 
products by pipeline, truck, tanker, or railroad; they may be marine, 
coastal, or inland. Offshore crude oil loading terminals are located 
near the gathering center for the production field where tankers may 
safely berth. Similarly, discharge terminals are located in safe 
deepwater areas convenient to the market center, and often require 
modification of existing harbor facilities or creation of new facilities. 
Product terminals, unlike crude terminals, are almost always owned by 
an individual marketing company, and are located near the market center. 
They are fed from refineries by pipeline, river barge, or tanker. 
From the product terminal, the product is moved by road, rail, or truck, 


to the market. 


Facilities which may be found in the terminal are: storage tanks, docks, 
tanker loading and ballast water treatment facilities, power plant and 
vapor control facilities, an office building, fire pump building and 
fire station, warehouse and shop building, and oil spill contingency 


equipment. 


The North Sea is a case where offshore discoveries and subsequent expert 
of crude oil have resulted in the need for reception and export terminals. 


A land based terminal is being constructed at Flotta Island in the 


Orkney Islands. The terminal will have five 500,000 barrel (each) capacity 


storage tanks, and mooring berths designed to load tankers of up to 
200,000 tons at a rate of up to 60,000 barrels per hour. A 125 mile, 
500,000 barrels a day capacity submarine pipeline with an outside diameter 
of 30 feet, will be constructed. The terminal site will be about 250 


acres. About 900 men will be employed in construction, and later, about 


80 in operation. Estimated construction cost is about $50 million, 


and estimated operation cost is about $5 million per year at the initial 


operating level of 250,000 barrels per day. 


Also found in the North Sea is an alternative type of reception and 
export facility, the Brent Spar oil storage and tank loading unit. 

This huge bottle shaped structure, the first of its kind, is a floating 
storage buoy anchored with six lines, each terminating in an anchor pile. 
The unit has 300,000 barrel crude storage capacity and can load 70,000 
ton tankers moored ta it. The advantages of the design are that the 

tank can be moored in re’atively deep water, and can be disconnected from 
the piles and moved to another location. The buoy consists of three 
vertical cylinders, one on top of each other, which have a constant draft 
when in operation. The lowest submerged cylinder contains storage tanks 
and buoyancy and trimming tanks. The upper cylinder contains four decks, 
a turntable with a cargo crane, a loading swivel, helicopter platform, 
living quarters, power generation, tanks, pumps, and a tanker mooring 


and loading point. 


The need for and location of any terminal facilities in response 

to OCS development in frontier areas will depend on location and 

size of crude reserves, available refinery capacity, and availa- 

bility of onshore sites. If a refining center is relatively close 

or volume of crude is large enough, the crude may be transported 

by pipeline to the refinery, and no offshore loading terminals would 

be indicated, If terminals were to be constructed, they could be 
either land based crude reception and loading terminals, or floating 
storage terminals similar to the Brent Spar unit. Among the potential 
environmental hazards associated with terminals are fires or explosions, 
oil spills, and escape of petroleum vapors. Terminals may be considered 


by some to be aesthetically undesirable. 


(2) Pipelines 


Socio-economic effects of pipelines are minimal. 
Very few persons would be employed in operating and maintaining the 
facilities. Land use impacts of onshore pipelines would be similar 


to those for any pipeline. 


Oil storage tanks require the greatest amount of land of any element 
in the transportation system, The amount of land needed depends on 
the number of tanks needed and how the tanks are constructed. The 
diameter and height of the tanks could be adjusted either to reduce 


visual impact or reduce the amount of land required. Since the siting 


of storage tanks is flexible because their function is not site 
specific, they can be sited along a corridor where they would be 
least obstructive and present the least conflict with other lend 
use, as well as where potential environmental effects would be 


minimized, 


A primary consideration is determining a pipeline right-of-wa,; 
is to get the oil or gas from the producing area to its destination 


(refinery, gas processing plant, or cil terminal facility) by the 


most economical method. Since offshore pipelines are considerably 


more expensive, the shortest marine route to land is generally most 
desirable. There are significant constraints on utilizing the most 
direct corridor: topography, environmental values, and regulatory 
and jurisdictional considerations. Federal regulatory procedures 
have already been described, States have jurisdiction within the 
three mile limit over marine pipeline right-of-way, and onshore 


States and/or localities have control over placement of pipelines. 


Proper planning can help minimize adverse land use and environmental 
effects caused by construction or existence of onshore pipelines, 
The kind of impact which pipelines cause will depend on the type of 
area they traverse. Buried onshore pipelines would generally not 


affect land use except to preclude certain uses within the right- 


of-way. Existing transportation corridors would be used to the 
maximum extent possible, In some cases, it may be possible to 


further apply the mltiple-use concept for transportation and 


utility corridors, This concept has been applied to pipelines, 


sewer interceptor lines, etc., in order to minimize adverse effects 
and take advantage of possible beneficial effects. Such riights- 
of-way have been additionally utilized for green belts, bicycle 
paths and other transportation and utility rights-of-way. In 
order to effect these uses, agreements between joint rights-of- 
way users or outright purchase of the right-of-way instead of 
easements is usually necessary, The extent to which these measures 
could be accomplished would depend partially on early planning 

and cooperation. Since onshore pipeline location is controlled 

by State and/or local jurisdiction, much of the burden for 
controlling and pli » for onshore pipeline corridors will fall 


to these jurisdictions. 


d. Processing of Oil and Gas 
(1) Oil Refining 
Although total national oil refinery capacity has 
expanded relatively slowly in recent years, it is likely that capacity 
will grow more rapidly in the next decade. All or much of this growth 


will occur whether the OCS is developed or not. If the OCS is not 


developed, oil that cou! have come from the OCS will be imported 
from abroad; and mus) ot this oil will be brought here in crude, 
rather than refined form. Hence the "base case" against which 
environmental impects due to CuS-induced refinery operations should 
properly be compared already contains a good deal of environmental 
impact, ‘the etfect of subtracting base case projections from OCS 
projections, therefore, is to make the probable net environmental 


impact of OUS-induced refinery operations rather small if not zero. 


Indeed, if in the 1980's we are vefining any imported crude whatsoever, 


it will be appropriate to construe OCS oil as an exact barrel-for- 
barrel substitute for imported oil, Under these conditions, OCS- 
induced refinery capacity additions minus base case projected additions 


would be exactly zero. 


This is an important point, which the CEQ study OCS Oil and Gas - An 
Environmental Assessment fails to appreciate. Resource Planning 
Associates (RPA), whicn served as consultants to CEQ on this portion 


of the study, also missed this point. The CEQ report states: 


"OCS production impacts were assumed additive to base ~- 
case development on both coasts. As such, OCS production 
would supplement crude oil and gas imports and would 
require new refinery and gas processing capacity. In 
practice, OCS production may replace some imported crude, 
Despite this possibility, the number of base case/OCS 
impact case combinations is sufficient to include the 
30lute level of refinery production possible under a 
ity of situations. All combinations are examined 
detail in RPA's report." 


The correct way to look at the situation is not that "OUS 
production may replace some imported crude" but that imported 
crude would replace OCS oil. OCS development, therefore, will 
not induce more new capacity, in the aggregate, than would other- 


wise occur. 


The environmental impact of OCS-induced new capacity might differ 
somewhat from the impact of new capacity to accommodate imported 
crude, however, mainly because of the location of the new capacity 
might be different under the two cases. For instance, a refinery 
that would have been built in New Jersey, say, to process Persian 
Gulf crude for transshipment to New England might instead be built 
in Maine, were crude oil to be found and developed in the Georges 
Bank area offshore New England. One potential site would in effect 


be displacing another. 


In practice, however, it is hard to see why this displacement process 
would occur to any great extent. One reason is that the economics of 
refinery siting have less to do with proximity to sources of crude 
than with proximity to markets for the refined products and access 

to transportation networks. Exactly where the crude oil comes from 


(the Persian Gulf or the OCS, let us say) may make relatively little 


difference to the refinery siting decision, therefore. 


Economic factors are themselves often dominated by political factors 
in such decisions also. Another important deficiency in the CEQ 

study is the failure to recognize the substantial ability 2f States 
and localities to control development, especially development the size 
of a modern petroleum refinery. New England has no refineries, despite 
repeated attempts by oil companies and financies to construct 
facilities in the region and despite the high price penaities New 
Englanders pay for having their refined petroleum products transported 
to the region over great distances. Last year, the town of Durham, 
New Hampshire, successfully thwarted plans by interests associated 
with Aristotle Onassis to build a refinery complex in the town. 

State and local governments thus have preeminent control over whether 
Federal OCS oil is landed within the State, either for processing or 
for storage. Neither the Federal Government nor the oil companies can 


force States and localities to land oil they do not want. 


The same logic applies to southern California where there is considerable 


concern that additional refining operations might degrade air quality 


to a very serious or even dangerous level. If southern Californians 
do not want additional refineries in that region, they can readily 


block their construction. 


Realistically, however, southern Califoraians--and possibly even 
New Englanders--will wish to avoid paying large transportation 
premiums and will permit refineries to be built. They will seek 


to prevent serious and adverse environmental impacts by applying 


air and water quality standards and land-use controls. Whether 


these governmental instruments are used well or poorly, however, 
probably depends very little on whether crude feedstocks come from 
abroad or from the Georges Bank OCS or from the southern California OCS 


or from Alaska, 


To the extent that environmental controls on refinery siting increase 
the costs of transporting crude oil from where it is produced on the 
OCS to its ultimate onshore destination, they will be opposed by the 
relevant oil companies and by those segments of the public more 
interested in lower prices for petroleum products than in certain 
environmental values. If in such a conflict State or local political 
processes become biased in either direction, the public interest will 
not be served. Although the Department of the Interior position is 
basically to permit State and local political processes to work them- 
selves out freely, without Federal interference, the Department will 
remain alert to these potential problems, and aid in resolution of public 


issues, 


Even if refinery impacts are likely to be no greater (or no different) 


with OCS development than without it, it is still worth asking what 


they are likely to be and where they are likely to be felt. An 
important point to note is that for either OCS oil or imported 
crude, the amount of new "grass roots" refinery capacity will 

be less than the total amount of new capacity. A number of existing 


refineries can be expanded simply by extending existing plant and 


by modifying machinery and structures to incorporate new engineering 


concepts. This "retrofitting" capability is especially rele 7-nt to 


refineries in the Mid-Atlantic. 


In OCS preducing areas (lower 48 States) where there is no adjacent 
refining capacity, location of any refineries would be a function of 
potential pipeline corridors, availability of suitable sites, and 
State end local controls, as well as intraregional economic factors. 
In the two potential OCS production areas where no significant 
refineries exist, the South Atlantic and North Atlantic, these 
factors would probably play different roles, mainly because of the 
difference in local receptivity to refinery and industrial development. 
Although the economic advantages of accessibility to water transport 
impel refineries to locate in the coastal zone, itiis possible to 
operate refineries inland, as long as an adequate supply of water 

is available. Since additional right-of-way and pipeline is re- 
quired, and, in the case of refineries supplied by tanker, two sep-~ 
arate facilities (refinery and terminal), it is a more expensive 
alternative.. In the North Atlantic, opposition to refineries has 


thus far outweighed the economic advantages tx industry in siting 
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refineries in that region (Table 119). Therefore, if OCS 
development, combined with existing pressures, stimulates 

refinery development in New England, one would expect State and 
local controls to play a much larger role in final site determina- 
tions than they have generally in other areas. On the other hand, 
the South Atlantic area is generally very receptive to industrial 
development, and economic factors may be relatively more important 


in siting refineries, 


On the West Coast, major refinery concentrations exist in the vicin- 
ity of Puget Sound, San Francisco Bay, and Los Angeles. Presumably, 
most new capacity would be built in these arers, but political forces 


could easily dictate otherwise. 


An economically viable capacity for a grassroots refinery presently 

in the planning stages is approaching 200,000 bbl/day. Such a re- 
finery requires 650 acres for all refinery facilities and storage tanks, 
However, 1200 acres is generally regarded as the minimum requirement 


for a new refinery site. This allows space for expansion and buffer. 


New refineries are expected to shift toward closed water systems and 


air cooling systems to reduce water requirements, This shift would 


result in a requirement of 4 million gal/day in the year 2000 (CEQ--- 


RPA analysis). Most air and water pollution loadings are not expect- 


ed to present major problems for future refineries because of improved 


Table 119 


REFINERIES PLANNED BUT NOT CONSTRUCTED DUE TO OPPOSITION ON ENVIRONMENTAL GROUNDS 


earn nnn ERNE ESE EREEERERennamnen 


LOCATION SIZE 
BBL/DAY 


FINAL ACTION BLOCKING PROJECT 


a 


Shell Oil Co. Delaware Bay, DE 150,000 
Fuels Desulferization Riverhead, L.I. 200,000 


Maine ‘lean Fuels South Portland, ME 200,000 


Maine Clean Fuels Searsport, ME 200,000 
Georgia Refining Co. Brunswick, GA 200,000 


Northeast Petroleum Tiverton, RL 65,000 

Supermarine, Inc. Hoboken, NJ 100,000 

Commerce Oil Jamestown Isl. 50,000 
Narragansett Bay 


Steuart Petroleum Piney Point, MD 100,000 


Olympic Oil Refineries, Inc. Durham, NH 400,000 
C.H.Sprague & Son Newington, NH 50,000 


Belcher Oil Co. Manatee County, FL 200,000 


State reacted by legislature passing bill 
forbidding refineries in Coastal Area, 


City Council opposed project and would 
not change zoning. 


City Council rejected proposal. 


Maine Environmentel Protection Board 
rejected proposal. 


Blocked through actions of Office of 
State Environmental Director. 


City Council rejected proposal. 


Hoboken Project withdrawn under pressure 
from environmental groups. 


Opposed by local organizations and contested 
in court. 


Rejected by St. Mary's County voters by 
referendum on July 23, 1974. 


Withdrawn after rejection by local referendum. 
Voted down in community vote on June 28, 1974, 


Voted against in referendum September 10, 1974 


nen nner NL CC A A CL OT, 


Source: FEA, " Trends in Refinery Capacity and Utilization" p. ll (1974) 
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technologies for pollution control and treatment. An exception is 
hydrocarbon emission, which will probably continue to pose signif- 
icant control problems. This is an important constraint to refinery 
development in areas where hydrocarbon emissions are already a prob- 
lem.. Electric power requirements for refineries are estimated at 


630,000 KWH/day per 100,000 bbl of oil refined (CEQ, RPA analysis). 


Requirements and pollution loadings resulting from expansion of 
existing refineries depend on the nature of the facilities being ex- 
panded, Because of engineering advances, relatively old refineries 
can be expanded by retrofitting processes which would require minimal 
land in addition to existing sites. In many cases, such retrofitting 
may result in lowering of pollution loadings due to new technologies 
being applied. Future expansions of new refineries may, however, re-~ 
quire additional space and result in an increase in air and water pol- 
lution. Possible expansions are taken into consideration when pur- 


chasing sites for new refineries. 


A new refinery in 1985 is estimated to require about 500 employees; 
increases in productivity may further decrease the number required. 


Most employment requirements are for skilled labor. In A Preliminary 


Assessment of Alternative Methods of Supplying Petroleum Products to 


Eastern Massachusetts, Arthur D. Little predicted that 90% of the est- 


imated employment could come from Massachusetts. In doing so, the study 


assumed a training program conducted by refiners in Massachusetts prior 


to commencing refining operations, The extent to which available 


local labor could or would be utilized in a new refinery would de- 


pend on the skills and nature of the existing labor force and the 


extent to which training would be provided for local labor. 


Refinery construction would also require considerable labor, The 
extent to which’a local boom/bust cycle in the construction industry 
would be created would depend on the existing construction industry 
as well as on the amount of increased construction stimulated by a 


refinery or refineries in a region. 


A decision to invest in a refinery in a particular region can have 
extensive economic effects through successive rounds of additional 
spending. Increased income and employment opportunities often re- 
sult from such an investment. Increased infrastructure might be 
added to support possible increases in population within the area. 
The resulting distribution of income in a particular regional econ- 
omy will depend on the existing structure, the nature of the goods 
produced and consumed, and the nature and quantity of the existing 
labor force. To the extent that refinery investment stimulates 
growth in new and existing industries within a region, economic 
activity can be expected to increase. 

For example, we might compare two of the East Coast cases that CEQ- 
RPA examined, Bristol County, Massachusetts and Cumberland and Cape 


May Counties, New Jersey. Bristol County is an old manufacturing 


center with a declining economy. Cumberland and Cape May Counties 
are rural with economies described as stagnant. RPA examined the 
impact of refinery development of .25 and .5 million bbl/day for 


1985 and 2000, respectively, in Bristol County; and .35 and.5 


million bbl/day, respectively, for Cumberland and Cape May Counties 


(High OCS case). If we compare the predicted impact of these cases 
with predicted base cases assuming no refinery development, we find 
very different levels of impact. In Bristol County, employment rises 

7 to 9% and economic output 16 to 19%. In the two New Jersey counties, 


employment rises 20 to 30% and economic output increases 56%. 


Impacts on the larger regions would be relatively smaller. Greater 
total refining capacity was predicted for the Delaware River region 
than for Eastern Massachusetts/Rhode Island, which resuited in a 
greater projected amount of petrochemical development. (Equal g 2 
processing levels were predicted fa both regions). However, the 

net regional effects on employment and economic output for both areas 
were estimated to be relatively small1(2-3% for employment, 4-5% for 
economic output), and varied by only a percentage point. Because of 
its highly industrialized nature and the present existence of refinery 
and associated development, the Mid-Atlantic would be able to absorb 
a greater amount of refinery development without a substantial net 


regional increase in employment and economic output. 


(2) Gas Processing 1/ 


TWhre is presently a great demand for gas fuels due to the shortage 
of matural gas supplies which has resulted in the curtailment of gas 
deliveries under existing contracts, New customers are in many in- 
stances not being accepted, or are being accepted in limited numbers, 
The capital investment requirement for a gas processing plant (GPP) 
is much less than that required for a refinery; therefore, the 
financial constraints are considerably less. Due to smaller resource 
requirements of land, water and electricity, and the much smaller 
degree of air pollution, there has not been as much opposition to 


processing plants on environmental grounds. 


In contrast to refineries, there is practically no doubt that OCS 
development in frontier areas would stimulate additional gas pro- 
cessing capacity if natural gas resources could be developed into 


economic reserves. 


Natural gas once produced is usually sold to a transporter/distributor, 
but the oil company reserves the right to process the gas before it 
enters the distribution system. At a GPP, the butanes and propanes 
are stripped from the natural gas after the separation of oil and 


water has taken place. The stripping of butanes and propanes is not 


a a 
1/ The process referred to in this context is the extraction (stripping 
of propanes and butanes from natural gas as distinguished from the 

process of separating natural gas from oil and water, 


necessary, but is desirable as propanes and butanes are in high 


demand and have high economic value, 


The growth of GPP's is directly related to propane and butane com- 


ponents found in natural gas. If butanes and propanes are not found 
at all as components in the natural gas or exist in amounts too low 
to make extraction economic, then GPP's would not develop even if 
there are economic gas reserves. The lack of butanes and propanes 


would be the very rare exception and not the norm, however. 


In a decision to site a gas processing plant, the most important 
factors are locating near the market, the source of production and 
the distribution system. In Alaska, where the market demand for 
butanes and propanes is low, plants would locate in the lower 48 
States, Natural gas would be transported via pipeline to the mar- 
ket areas, processed, and trucked to their distribution points. On 
the Atlantic coast, where there is a high market demand and an avail- 
able distribution system, but no production, significant growth of 
GPP's as a direct result of OCS development would be expected. In 
producing areas like the Gulf of Mexico where GPP's are already ex- 
tensively developed, it is expected that further CS production 

would replenish depleted supplies, therefore increasing capacity util- 
ization. It may also cause an expansion of exio.ine facilities, re- 
placement of old equipment, in addition to the possible growth of new 


plants. Except for offloading facilities for liquefied natural gas 


(LNG), no new GPP facilities are anticipated on the West Coast. 


The precise siting of a GPP would greatly depend upon the location 

of pipeline corridors, Even though plants in many instances are 
located near the shore, such locations are not technically necessary 
but are economically desirable, since the amount of pipeline required 
is less, therefore limiting the transportation costs, The availability 
of water and electricity are mandatory for the operation of a GPP, 
although quantities needed are comparatively smail., Highway and 

rail access is crucial to operations, as products are usually 


transported by truck and/or rail. 


Given the overall importance of market location, producing areas, and 
proximity to the distribution (pipeline) system, the siting of GPP's, 
like that of refineries, will ultimately depend upon State and local 
zoning ordinances, coastal zone regulations, and air and water quality 


standards. 


The size of gas processing plants is highly variable. They may have 


a capacity under 150,000 cubic feet (cf) per day to more than one or 


two billion cf per day. The size of the pliant would greatly depend 


on production levels and other economic factors. The size of a plant 
influences investment requirements, employment, land requirements, 
etc. Since the expansion of processing plants does present any 
major difficulties, it is possible to build a small plant in the 


early stages of development and gradually increase the capacity as 
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production increases, 


Foltowing are the requirements associated with two hypothet~cal 
plants, one a representative model developed by RPA, the other 
developed by industry sources for the Mid-Atlantic. The third 
facility described is an existing plant in the Gulf of Mexico area. 
It is merely used here as an example and is rot to be considered 
typical or representative, It is probably atypical in that it is 


a relatively small plant. 


Table 126 


Source Capacity Employees Wages Land 
(mme f /day) (acres) 


$10,000 
(1970) 
Appendix III 
$12,680- 
Industry 15,300 
(1974) 


a 
Industry 150 $14,264 
(existing) (1975) 


Ithe RPA plant also has an estimated daily water usage of 15,000 gal, 
and an electricity usage of 18@0 kwh. 


e, Two studies of costs and benefits to governments in coastal States. 


The economic costs and benefits of OCS development to the State and 
local Governments in coastal States is an issue of particular concern 
in frontier areas. The oenefits of OCS development, such as increased 
employment and incomes, must be weighed against the need to expand 


govermment services and facilities. Two studies which have addressed this 


question within the context of the Gulf of Mexico experience sre: 


1. Benefits and Costs to State and Local Governments in Texas Resulting 


from Offshore Petroleum Leases on Federal Lands, prepared by the 


Management Science Division, Office of Information Services, Office 


of the Governor of Texas, Report 0025-029-1174-NR, November 1974. 


Offshore Revenue Sharing: An Analysis of Offshore Operations on 
Coastal States, prepared by Gulf South Research Institute, Baton 


Rouge, Louisiana, for the Governor's Offshore Revenue Sharing 


Committee, GSRI Project No. XS-614. 


The first study indicates that Texas state and local governments will 
receive revenues from .<S activities of $48.9 million a year and will 
spend $111 million a year in se:;vices to OCS related population. Thus, 


the net cost to state and local government will be $62.1 million a year. 


The second study indicates that OCS-related employment is about 124,400 
persons, expenditures by state and local government for seryices to 
these persons and their families are $265 million 4 year, and of this, 


net cost to state and local government is $38 million a year. 
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The methodology of the Texas study is questionable on several counts. 

First, it treats costs of government services to residents employed in a 
particular industry (in this case, jobs related to OCS production), as 

costs to the government of that industry operating in the state. There is no 
accepted theory of public finance which requires that an industry contribute 
tax revenues proportionate to the number of employees, to cover the 

cost of government services to these employees and their families in 

their capacity as private citizens. If the methodology of the study were 
extended to other industries, it would seem that, with the exception 

of onshore and state offshore petroleum production, all industries, 

not only federal offshore petroleum-related industries, impose net 


costs on Texas governments. 


The figures for state and local government revenues related to federal offshore 
production appear too low. The derivation of these figures is not 

given. The explanatio: that "State and local government revenues will 

result from indirect effects on the Texas economy" (p. 7) leaves open 

to question the definition of direct and indirect effects » and how 


these were treated in deriving the revenue estimates. 


Texas has @ unique tax structure. There is no personal or corporate 
income tax (there is a corporate franchise tax); property taxes are 
significant only on a local level and are the primary support for the 
school system. Within this tax structure, the petroleum industry as 


a@ whole contributes a disproportionately large share of government 
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revenues compared to other industries. Accordii.g to an industry association 
booklet , the Texas petroleum industry employs some 230,000 persons, 

about one out of every eighteen Texas workers, with wages of $2.3 billion 
a year; pays taxes to the State Government of $363 million, about 

14.8% of all State taxes; pays 22.4% of State franchise taxes and 

26.2% of State property taxes.* In the year ended August 31, 1974, 

highway motor fuel taxes contributed 7.80 cents of each dollar of 

net State receipts, the producticn and regulation tax on crude oil 
contributed 6.94 cents, and the production and regulation tax on natural 


and casinghead gas contributed 3.47 cents.** 


The second study, Offshore Revenue Sharing, evaluates the revenues and 
costs of OCS activity to Louisiana state and local governments, and then 
by analogy, to other coastal states. The methodology used is similar 
to that of the Texas study and is questionable on the same counts. 


The OCS-related employment figures used to calculate costs of 


government services appear too high. The per capita expenditure by 


state and local government includes a federal contribution of about 
20%, resulting in overstatement of state and local expenditures by : 
$138 per capita. This factor alone would change the net loss of $36 


million to a net gain of $16 million. 


Further, the net loss figure associated with OCS activities is based 


on @ questionable set of assumptions concerning what percent of the 


74 Facts about Texas O11 and Gas, the Texas Mid-Continent O41 and 
Gas Association. 


Annual Report of the Comptroller of Public Accounts, State of Texas, 
to the Governor, 1974. 
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corporate share of the costs of government services to OCS-related 
employees, is uncompensated within each sector. For example, one 


assumption is that fifty percent of the cost of governmental services 


provided manufacturing firms serving the OCS are uncompensated. The 


explanation of these assumptions is obscure. 


The study estimates employment, population, and cost of government 
services for the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf of Mexico regions using 
employment and population multipliers and cost of government services 
from Louisiana. These miltipliers are inappropriate for frontier areas, 
which generally lack significant onshore oil and gas development. Should 
it occur, onshore development could follow patterns very different 

from Louisiana. Also, the finding and drilling rates used in the 


calculations are too simplified to provide meaningful results. 


Socio-economic inpacts can be roughly differentiated across 
some areas. The heavily industrialized middle Atlantic area 
would probably feel little impact of development in that area 
from increased population, income, industrial activity, etc, 

At greater distances from the middle Atlantic, the impacts of 
new industry, particularly refineries would be felt to a larger 


degree. 


An analogous situation is found on the Gulf Coast. The central 
Gulf is one of heavy industrial activity and large population, 

both of which generally decrease either to the east or the west. 

On both the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, OCS development induced 
impacts would probably not affect existing community infrastructure 


and regional economics in an extremely noticeable manner. 


Industrial activity and population on the West Coast ranges from 


rather high in Southern California to a low level as one moves 
north and on to a more moderate level in Washington. Oil and 
gas development could cause socio-economic problems in the middle 


area between Washington and Southern California. 


The State of Alaska is probably the most ill-equipped region to 
handle the pressures of OCS development. Many of the coastal 
communities are fishing and/or subsistence hunting villages, and 
would probably be disrupted in many ways by shoreside activities, 


Existing reil, road, air and shipping systems would be severely 


strained, if not inundated by large scale OCS development. However, 


a long lead time will be necessary for Alaskan development, time 


in which to begin preparing for these impacts if a decision is 


made to proceed with such development. 


A more complete discussion of generic socio-economic impacts is given 


in the mext section. 


2. Impacts on Aesthetic and Scenic Values 


If air quality permits unlimited visibility, some 
portion of a one hundred foot structure can be seen from the beach if 
it is located 17 miles or less from shore. Some people consider the 


sight of offshore equipment aesthetically unpleasant. 


Any floating material such as debris or oil that is cast up on the 
beach or washed into a bay would constitute an impact upon the aesthetic 


values for users or owners of the area. 


Even after burial of the pipeline, the scars will cause an impact on the 
aesthetic values of the beach and associated dunes and sand flats. It 
is our estimation that the impact will endure for at least a year, 

until sand has been redistributed by wind, and tides, and another 


growing season brings about revegetation. 


Revegetation of dunes crossed by pipelines would reduce adverse ef- 
fects from an aesthetic and scenic viewpoint and would decrease the 


chance of destruction: of the dunes by erosion. It is not, however, 


within the Federal Government's authority to require the revegetation 


of affected dunes unless they are on Federal lands. State or local 
authorities may require revegetation of dunes disrupted by pipeline 


installations. 


There will be an adverse impact on aesthetic and scenic values re- 
sulting from construction of onshore terminal and product storage 
facilities, and pumping stations if these facilities are located in 


areas valued for their natural or scenic qualities. Some peiple will 


find the visual impact of these facilities aesthetically displeasing. 


There also may be noise pollution associated with vehicular traffic 

to and from these facilities and noise pollution resulting from pump- 
ing stations that would reduce the serene and natural qualities of 
aesthetically enjoyable area. In certain areas, particularly Southern 


California, there may be an impact on ocean-view property values. 


3. Impact on air Quality 
The quality of air in any area could be degraded by 
exhaust emissions of stationary power units and service vessels, 


and by the accidental release of oil and gas from wild wells. 


The impact of exhaust emissions is unknown, but considering the 


small total horsepower requirements it is thought to be small. 


The average composition of natural gas as delivered to pipelines 
in the United States is: 
Methane 
Ethane 
Carbon dioxide 
Nitrogen 
(Small amounts of sulphur and other materials 
also be present in some localities) (source: Ley, 1935) 
If a wild well were not burning, obviously, the above gases would 
simply be released into the air. If the gas well was on fire, 
combustion would be essentially complete and the emissions would 


consist almost entirely of carbon dioxide (C02) and water; the 


nitrogen would remain as Nz and any sulfurous gases would be 


oxidized to SO). The resulting impact would not be great. 


If a wild well were releasing crude oil into the water, the resulting 


impact would be substantially greater. If the oil does not burn, 


a significant amount of it will evaporate. During the Chevron, 1970 


spill it was estimated that 15% of the roughly 30,000 bbl. spilled 


evaporated. At an average density of 310 1b./bbl., this incident 
would have introduced almost 14,000 1b. of hydrocarbons into the air. 


Some oil spills in the past have resulted in fires. 


A reasonable estimate of the range of emissions, assuming complete 
combustion, that an oil well fire could produce per 1,000 bbl. 
burned, might be as follows: 1/ 

C02 :  340,000-347,000 1b. 
$02 : 620-34,000 1b. 2, 
NO : 660-10,000 1b. 
(As a point of reference, during the Chevron - 1970 fire and spill, 


the maximum spillage rate was estimated to be 1,000 bbl. per day.) 


Combustion of oil would in reality be incomplete, however, and 
emission would contain somewhat less of the above compounds, but 
would include, in addition, such materials as volatilized petroleum, 
particulate carbon, carbon monoxide, nitrous oxide, sulphur monoxide, 
along with other altered or partially oxidized matter. There is no 


reliable way to predict in advance the relative volumes of each of 


1/ Values used in calculation are based on world averages for crude 
oil of 310 1b/bbl.; Percent content by weight is: carbon 82.2 to 
97.1, sulfur 0.1 co 5.5, nitrogen 0.1 to 1.5 (Levorsen, 1958). 


SO emission would be less for Guif of Mexico crudes, which 
range from 0.1 to 0.5% sulfur. 


these possible emissions because it would depend, among other things, 
upon moisture content of the air, wind speed, pattern of oil spray 
from wild wells, number of wells involved, chemical content and 
physical character of the oil itself, and types of equipment and 


materials other.than oil that might also burn. 


As previously discussed, an increase in refinery capacity will add 
to the total emissions of oxides of nitrogen, sulphur dioxide, 
hydrocarbons, carbon monoxide, and hydrogen sulfide, particularly 
to the atmosphere. An increase in refinery capacity and other 
petrochemical industries to process all the increased production 


resulting from this proposal would cause a substantial increase in 


emissions. Oil produced as a result of this proposal, however, may 


not necessarily create the need for increased refinery capacity and 
other petrochemical industries; it may replace oil that otherwise 
would be imported or it may take the place of oil that will not be 
furnished from domestic sources due to declining production or 


other factors. 


4. Impact on Water Quality 


The natural condition of sea water may be altered 


and degraded in several ways during oil and gas operations. 


Debris and bilge will be released into OCS waters from the many 


seismic vessels, crew boats, tugs, and service and supply boats 


uead througito: operations. So estimate can be made of the quantities 


During drilling eperations, drilling fluids and drill cuttings vill 

Be discharged fato the sea. Most drill cuttings in the - will consist 
of send ead shales and therefore cause no turbidity, but esttie 

te the bottom quite rapidly, on the order of minutes. The drill 
vaihons are washed price to disposal. 


it hes been estimated that 1,700 barreis of cuttings and as much as 
300 tons of turbidity-producing mud compounds are discharged over- 
poard during the course of drilling an average 10,000 foot well. 


Three components o¢ properties of formation waters contribute to 
water quality degradation when released into the sea. One is the 
small amount of entrained liquid hydrocarbon. There are some 
locations dteposing of formation water where the treatement equip- 
ment puts out an ef flvent with less than 25 ppm oil content; 

iad is not being ec complished across the beard on a continuing 
besis. Many other locations only manage to meet the requirements 
of OCS Order ho. 8, releasing waters with entrained oil averaging 
less than 50 wks The second propetty of formation water that 
degrades water quality is its high concentration of dissolved 


mineral salts. This value ranged from 61,552 mg/1 to 270,000 mg/1 


in 76 senples from the OCS off Lowisians. This contrasts sharply 


to the average sea water salinity of 35,000 mg/l. The third degrading 


property results from the fact that formation waters are devoid of 
dissolved oxygen. Current production of formation waters from all 
Louisiana OCS operations is 605,000 bb1./day; 305,000 bbl./day is 


transported to shore. 


Water quality could be further degraded as the result of accidental 
oil spills, but the degree of degradation is impossible to predict. 
Part of this spilled oil would be removed by clean-up operation and 
some would evaporate, but the largest proportion would probably be 


dispersed into the ocean waters. 


Another source of water quality degradation is the resuspension of 
sediment during pipeline construction and burial. The jetting 
away of the substrate from beneath the pipeline will result in 
creating a plume of trubidity trailing away from the operations in 
the direction of the current. The plume can reach proportions of 
several yards wide and hundreds of yards long if the substrate is 
exceptionally muddy. The duration appears to be on the order of 


several hours at a given location. 


Cee od 
Water quality is sometimes affected by effluents from oil refineries 
and petrochemical plants, Although production from this proposal 


will probably not require an expansion of refinery capacity nation-wide, 


it will be refined in the area along with production from other non-OQCS 


sources, In this manner, production from this proposal will 
contribute to the continuation of reiining activity in various 
regions and its resultant effects on water quality. Effluent 
discharges could increase the total dissolved water quality. 
Effluent discharges could increase the total dissolved solids, 
oil, and biological oxygen demand; these discharges, however, 
must meet existing local, State, and Federal anti-pollution 


standards, 


5. Historical or Archeological Sites and Objects 


Impacts on these could stem from two sources. During 
an oil spill, any objects coated with oil would obviously be 
rendered less useful and valuable and may not survive cleaning 
operations. In addition, porous items such as wood, pottery, or 
shell may be internally contaminated with oil and this might in- 


terfere with carbon dating procedures. 


During pipeline burial operations or construction of terminal, storage, 


or pumping facilities, as yet undiscovered archevlogical sites or 


objects and shipwrecks may be damaged or destroyed. Normal pipeline 


route survey procedures usually include a magnetometer survey. In 
this way, all larger ferrous objects, including objects of historic 
or archeological value, are detected and avoided or investigated 
prior to actual laying operations. This survey would not reveal 

the presence of nonferrous objects, however. Therefore, it is li.ely 
that sites containing archeological evidence of cultures which did 
not make use of metal, i.e., the older, less well-known cultures, 


would not be detected by this method. 


Special surveys of onshore facility site ications and pipeline routes 
would have to be taken before any assurance that sites and objects of 


historical or archeological interest might not be destroyed or damaged. 


Pipeline burial operations have the potential for damage or accidental 
deatruction of as yet t-@iscovered sites which may be important to the 
understanding of prehistoric inhabitants of the area. The scope of 
the impact and its probability of occurrence is not possible to deter- 
mine at this time. The impact may be mitigated to some degree if the 
appropriate state authoritiee are consulted as to the exact locations 
of known archeological sites or potential locations for undiscovered 


sites before any construction or pipeline burial is undertaken. 


6. Impact on Ship Traffic and Navigation 


In many areas of the United States OCS safety fairways 
have been established for safe pussage of vessels enroute to, or 
from U. 5S. ports. Consequentiy, placements of rigs or platforms 
are prohibited within these fairweys. Ships especially foreign 
ships, do not always use these fairways, however, and this increases 
the possibility of a collission with drtiding rige, permanent plat- 
forms or vessels attending these platforms. Impacts which could 
result include loss of human life, spill of oil, release of debris 
including part of, or the entire drilling rigs, and the ship, if it 
sinks. The contents of the ship's cargo could pose a serious threat 
to the environment if it includes toxic materials such as chemicals, 
crude oil, or refinery products. Statistics on ship-platform 


collisions in the Gulf of Mexico are givm in Tables 


A marine casualty is any casualty involving a vessel other than a public 
vessel if such casuality occurs upon the navigable waters of the United 
States, its territories or possessions, or any casualty involving a 

United States vessel wherever the casualty may occur. Casualties in- 
volving commercial vessels are required to be reported to the Coast Guard 
whenever the casualty results in any of the following: (a) actual physical 
damage to property in excess of $1,500; (b) material damage affect- 

ing the seaworthiness or efficiency of a vessel; (c) stranding or 
grounding; (d) loss of life; or (3) injury causing any person 


to remain incapacitated for a period in excess of 72 hours; 
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* except injury td’ harbor workers not resulting in death and 
@ot resulting from vessel casualty or vessel equipment 
casualty. . 

Table120 is a summary of reported collisions between 
large vessels and offshore structures in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The eight cases ‘cover the period 1 July 1962 through 30 June 
1973 and include only those collisions involving vessels over 
1000 gross cone" ‘When location is known, the latitude and longi- 
tude of the platform is given. Twenty-two other collisions 
with fixed structures were reported during this eleven year 
period and sre summarized in Table 121. YVifteen accidents involv- 
ing vessels less than 100 gross tons and the remaining seven . 
wessels were between 100 ei 650 gross tons. In all cases, 
there was to loss of life involved and damage to the rig was 
ineign{ficant. 

Figure 104 shows the increase in the number of offshore 
structures versus the small number of accidents involving os 
these platforus dm the Gulf of Mexico. It should be noted that 
the mumber of accidents involving structures is not increasing 
while the number of structures is increasing at a phenomenal rate. 
The accidents: involving swall vessels (Table12) ) might in some 
cases be considered self-generating; that is, the fishing vessels 


could have been near the rigs due to the improved fishing around 


the structures and the barges, cargc vessels and passenger vessels 


could in some cases have been servicing the platforms. 
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TABLE 120, MAJOR COLLISIONS WIT LARGE OFFSHORE STRUCTURES, FY 63-73 


MAME TYPE DATE/TIME /INCIDENT/CAUSE WEATHER CONDITIONS 


GANGES (British) Cargo 


PHILLIPS PLATFORM 115-3 Fixed 


Structure 


9 Bov 63, night - Collision 
im lf of Mexico - $5,000 
demage. 


$300,000 Damage 
CAUSE - PERSONNEL FAULT 


Overcast, visibility 
over 2 miles, wind 30 
its. seas ;5=2- ft/ 


ren reeset estnrensnnsnsnseneuser enemies 


DAUPHIN (0.N. 254298) Towboat 
AIPLE #50 (0.N. 276123) 


Cargo barge 
Fixed 
Structure 
GENERAL ARTIGAS (Argentine) Cargu 


SHELL-PHILLIPS FEDERAL 
BLOCK 135 


4 May 64, day - Collision 
in Gulf of Mexico. 


CAUSE - PERSONNEL FAULT 
$180,000 Dawaze 


15 Bec 65, day - Collision 
dm Gulf of Mexico. 

CAUSE UNDETERMINED 
$200,000 Damage 


12 Sep 67, 2130 - Damaged 


by Collision with unidentified 


vessel. 


L29°16°16.74"N 92°22'13.1'W 


$100,000 Damage 


Partly cloudy, visibility 
over 2 miles, wind 20 kts, 
seas 5 ft. 


Unknown 


Unknown 


SRNR RNR Lehn lessens seers eens 


M/S EMMA JOHANNA 
(German) 


Cargo 


KERR McGEE OIL PLATFORM 


PLACID OIL CO. PLATFORM 
202-1 


Fixed 
Structure 


KIMON 
CONTINENTAL OIL 
PLATFORM D ~ BLOCK 47 


HUMBLE OIL OFFSHORE 
STRUCTURE #142-2 


30 Oct 67, 0130 = Collision 
in Gulf of Mexico. 
L28°2$'36.158"N 
90°51°25.54"%W 
$12,000 Damage 
CAUSE - PERSONNEL FAULT 
$1,100,000 Damage 


10 Oct 70, 2200 - Collision 
in Gulf of Mexico. 
$60,000 Damage 
128°41°17"N 
91°46'20"W 


$865,000 Damage 
CAUSE = PERSONNEL FAULT 
4 OCF 65 - Cellision in 
Gulf of Mexico 


CAUSE UNKNOWN 


27 ADG 69, 2340 ~ Collision 
in Gulf of Mexico $10,000 


L29° 06° 19" N 
94° 23" 47" W 


$500,000 Damage 


“CAUSE - PERSONNEL FAULT 


Heavy rain, poor visib: lity 
wind SE 45 kts, seas 
SE 15-20 ft. 


Clear, visibility 5 mi., 
wind E 7 kts, slight sea. 


Overcast, visibility 18 
miles, wind § 5 LTS 
gusting, moderate sea 
slight swell (SE-2 ft.) 


TABLE 121. COLLISIONS WiTH OFFSHORE STRUCTURES 


FY 63-73 (Vessels less than 1000 G.T.) 


CAUSE TOTAL DAMAGE 
# of 
Total Adverse Personnel Equipment Fault of (Thousands of Dollars) People 
Vessel Type Number Weather Fault Failure Rig Vessel Rig Injured 
A.Fishing Vessel] 10 5 1 —? 151 * 24 1 
B.Barge ao 2 1 1 35 68 0 
C.Small Cargo b 4 
Vessel 8 3 4 1 221 10 2 
i D. Passenger 
Vessel 2 1 1° 19 0 1 
Dates of Accidents 
A.1. Feb. 66 B.l. Dec. 65 C.l. Dec. 65 D.1l. Feb. 70 “Three equipment failures, 1 insufficient/ 
2. June 66 2. Dec. 65 2. Dec. 66 2. Feb. 70 improper lighting 
3. May 67 3. July 67 b 
4. June 67 4. May 70 Improper maintenance 
5. Oct. 67 5. July 71 CInsufficient/improper lighting 
6. Nov. 67 6. Sept. 71 dincludes $130,000 to one vessel 
7. May 70 7. Sept. 71 "Include 80,000 to one vessel that sunk 


8. June Nov. 71 


Geese €62¢8 6295 


The most serious environmental hazard involving offshore 
structures and shipping accidents would occur in the case of an 
oil tanker ramming a platform. In this theoretical case super- 
tankers might be considered in a more favorable light than small 


tankers if the following were the case: 


1. The offshore terminal buoy nrocess was used. These 
are know as offshore deepwater terminals or "Superports". 
One terminal is planned for offshore Freeport-Galveston 


and another is planned for offshore Corpus Christi 


The fairway, the area near the fairway, and the 


area around the terminal buoy: had no nearby bathy- 
metric hazards, or these hazards Weta caretully 
surveyed and marked. 

The supertankers were kept in the fairways in 

the area of offshore structures. 

The supertanker traffic was restricted to one 
traffic in the fairways so tankers were never 
headeen courses. 

Supertankers and deep water buoyed tezminals would decrease 
the traffic created by the small tankers presently in use. The 
fewer number of tankers and, the higher care in the moving, of super- 
tankers would appear to decrease the probability of tanker-platform 


related accidents. 
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Very little interference with navigation is to be expected between 


drilling rigs and platforms and ships that are utilizing established 


fairways. However, at night, and especially during rough: weather, 


fog, and heavy seas, ships not navigating the fairways could collide 
with fixed structures. Also fishing boats engaged in trawling will 
be inconvenienced by having to navigate around fixed structures 


located on fishing grounds, 


H. Resources Summary and Oil Spill Risk Summary 
The following table (Table122) is a compilation of the 


various significant resources found in the different OCS areas. 

The table is derived from the Fish and Wildlife Service descrip- 
tive material presented at the end of Section II. This material 

is presented here so that compar:sons can be made with the oil 
spill risk summary which follows. Section III.F. outlined the 
reasoning why these resources were not evaluated and compared to 
produce a summary ranking. Since such a subjective approach was 
not used, comparisons of resources with the risk analysis which 
follows can also not be made. When the relative risks of develop- 
ment are portrayed, the reader can make personal judgment about the 


resource values in high, moderate, and low risk areas. This table 


needs no explanation except that the recreation and ports and 


shipping information was derived for portions of Section II apart 


from the Fish and Wildlife Service material. 


TABLE 122. 


ocs 


AREA birds 


North Atlantic 300,000 
waterfowl 
3.5 to 4 
million 


coastal 


and seabirds 


836,000 


Mid-Atlantic waterfowl 


lion coastal 
and seabirds 


South Atlantic 


East & Central 
Gulf of Mexico 


3.4 million 
waterfowl 


Louisiana 


alone; other} dolphin most 


birds abun- 
dant but 
numbers not 
known 


WILDLIFE RESOURCES _ 


turtles nest 
on beaches. 
Several en- 
dangered 
species of 
turtles 


Florida manatee| Several 
endangered ; species of 
bottlenose turtles 
occur in- 
cluding 
endangered 
species 
American 
Aligator 
endangered 
commen in 


common 


coastal areas 


UNIQUE & HIGHLY 
estuaries 


70% commercially 
important species 
use for spawning, 
nursery, or feeding 


Large areas and 
very important to 
shellfish and 
aterfowl 


Some 2,650 miles 
of estuarine and 
beaches - almost 
a continuous 
estuary 


6.3 million acres 
open water estuari 
plus over 2.5 mill 
acres of tidal mar 
Upwards of 902 of 
commercial fish 
catch estuarine 
dependent 


AREA BY AREA SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT AND POTENTIALLY VELWERABLE RESOURCES 


PRODUCTIVE AREAS 
refuge/manage- 
ment areas 


56 Govermental 
areas 


17 including some 
1.5 million acres 


FISHERY SOURCES 1/ 


commercial 


1.9 billion ‘1.7 million 

pounds; valuej salt water 

$116 million | anglers 
harvested 
267 million 
pounds 


970 million {1.8 million 
pounds, value] salt water 
$85 million janglers har- 
; vested 
1246 million 
pounds 


220 million 1.9 million 

pounds; vaiue :salt water 

$54 million = anglers 
harvested 
404 million 


pounds 


f 5, totaling overj100 million 1.55 million 
s 200,000 acres injpoinds; valud.salt water 


m Louisiana, 

h Florida 13 
Federal areas; 
30 State; 3 
national parks 


over $60 
million 


anglers har- 


-vested 
334 million 
pounds 


recreational 


total recre- 


,ation days 


735,000,000 
Swimming-- 
primary; 
Roating 
(fishing)-——- 
secondary 


493 ,000 ,000 
Recreation 
days; 
Swimming 
primary 
(most is S. 


for sport- 
fishing 
Beaches less 


TABLE 122 (cont') 


ocs 
AREA 


AREA BY AREA SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT AND POTENTIALLY VUNERABLE RZSOURCES 


birds 


WILDLIFE RESOURCES 
marine 


UNIQUE & HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE AREAS 


estuaries efuge/manage- 
; areas comercia 


1.8 million 
acres; 150,000 


5 Federal areas 
totaling 134,000 


STHETIC & 


FISHERY RESOURCES 1/ | pECREATION 


107 million 


pounds velue 
$88 million 


873,000 
visitors 
Camp ng, 
swimming, 
sportfish- 
ing 


161 sillion Important 
pounds valued] party boat 
at $1.6 mil- | fishing 
lion; 10 4 4.7 million 
million angler days 
pounds shell 

fish valued 


at $.9 


TABLE 122 (cont') AREA BY AREA SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT AND POTENTIALLY VUNERABLE RESOURCES 


Ocs 
AREA 


Washington & 
Oregon 


Gulf of Alaska 


Cook Inlet 


WILDLIFE RESOURCES 
marine 
mammals 


birds other 


0 million | Seals, sea lion 
ducks, 1 one sea otter 
illion geesq area, whales 
use the fly- 

ay, 100,000 

aterfowl 


UNIQUE & HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE AREAS 


estuaries 


Oregon 14 totaling 


56,000 acres 
Washington 2 
large areas, 
Willapa Bay and 
Grays Harbor, 


refuge/manage- 


ment areas 


Oregon Islands 
National Wildlife 


Refuge - 29 
islands totaling 
367 acres, other 
areas as well 


ntered; 
hundreds of 
thousands of 
olonial sea 


birds, 480,0q0 


production 


ery impor- 
tant water 
fowl area 
illions of 
raterfowl 
10's of 
millions of 
other birds 
many erdan- 


gered species 


ery impor- 
fant area 
counts of 
populations 
mot provide 
for entire 
area 


Sea otters 
5,000 

Sea lions 
46,000 
harbor seals 
15,000 to 
20,000 
northern fur 
seal 50, 
during spring 
migration 20 
species of 
cetacean 


1,000 sea otter 
1,000 hartor 
seal, 10,000 
sea lions, 400 
beluga whales 


Coastal area 
support mod- 
erate por 
lations « 
bald eagles 
and peregrin 
falcons 


Puget Sound 1.6 
million surface 
acres 


Three areas in 
southeast area 


Extensive, comple 
and important to 
commercial fish- 
eries, birds, 
marine mammals 
and other wild- 
life 


Tuxedni and the 
Kenai National 
Moose Range 


All of Cook Inlet 
is an estuary 


FISHERY R=SOURCES 


commercial | recreational 
168 million { Poor data, 
pounds valued] salmon most 
at $36 million important 
salmon. 46 * with 1.7 
million pounds million fis 
shellfish } taken, 
valued at | clamming & 
$12.7 million! crabbing 

' also 


important 


152 million ' 
pounds valued 
at $39 
million; 
shellfish 

29 million 
pounds 
valued at 

$5 million 


NOT 
DISCUSSED 


| 

21.5 million | Intensively 
pounds of jutilized by 
salmon, 7,2 apogee 
million pounds of Anchorag 
shellfish 

valued at 

$5 million 


ESTHETIC & 
RECREATION 
RESOURCES 


170,000, 000 
visitors 
Camping, 
boating, 


fishing, 
swimming 


5,500,000 
recreation 
visits for 
Gulf of 

Alaska and 
Cook Inlet 


TABLE 122 (cont') 


ocs 
AREA 


Southern Aleutian 
Shelf (Kodiak) 


Bristol Bay & 
Bering Sea Shelf 


AREA BY AREA SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT AND POTENTIALLY VULNERABLE RESOURCES 


birds 


Not within a 
major water 
fowl flyway 
200,000 
wintering 
waterfowl 
Adequate sea 
bird data 
not avail- 
able 


One of the 
great bird 
concentra- 
tion com- 
plexes of 
the world. 
Tens of 
millions of 
seabirds 
millions of 
waterfowl. 
A major por- 
tion or the 
entire popu- 
lation of 
many species 
St. George 
Island 

3x107 least 
auklets 


WILDLIFE RESOURCES UNIQUE & HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE AREAS 
marine other estuaries refuge/manage- 
mammals ment areas 


4,000 sea otter NOT 5 national wildlif 
37,000 sea lion DISCUSSED refuges totalling 
15,000 harbor 4,8 million acres 
seals 


Pribilof Islandg The waters | Izembek Lagoon 7? national wildlif 
fur sea hurd of} of Bristol | millions of birds | refuge totalling 
about 1.5 Bay com <i- 4.6 million acres 


¢million; Stella| tute » of 


{sea lions over the mst 
35,000, harbor biologically 
seals 10,000 to| productive 
20,000; walrus {| areas in the 
15.7 to 34.4 world. 
thousands severgl Nunivak 
species of Island only 
whales muskox herd 

in the U.S. 


FISHERY . RESOURCES 


113 million 


valued at 
$29 million 
of crab, 
shrimp, and 
salmon other 
bottom fish 
also abund- 
ant 


Billions of 
pounds in~ 
foreign 
fisheries~ 
Bristol Bay 
salmon, 50 
million fish 
worth $20 
million. 
Also fur 
seal harvest 


DISCUSSED 


Some sport 
fishing for 
salmon, 
trout 

and grayling 


AESTHETIC & 
RECREATION 


recreation 
visits 


All north- 
west 


TABLE 122 (cont') AREA BY AREA SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT AND POTENTIALLY VULNERABLE RESOURCES 


ocs UNIQUE & HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE AREAS FISHERY _&FSOURCES RECREATION 
AREA y estuaries refuge/manage- RESOURCES 
ment areas commercial recreational 


Bering Sea Important Clarence Rhode Variety of 
(Norton Basin) migratory j|of walrus, NOT National Wildlife sports 
bird habi- several kinds DISCUSSED Refuge only one fishing 600 , 000 
tat. Seward | of seals and mentioned - fly-in recreation 
Peninsula whales, 1.5 sports visits 
breeding million full fishing 
population time residents 
of 231,000 
ducks, . 
whist ling 
swans, 
taverner's 
~sese 
emperor and 
crackling 
geese 


Approximately Sessonal Arctic hukchi Sea National Little, few Lictle 
171 species entrants marine NOT 4ldlife Refuge species 
utilize the polar bears environment DISCUSSED 65,000 acres; rs ricted 
Alaskan north walrus ctic National distr ibu- 
coast over ildlife Refuge tion and 
11 million 8.9 million acres slow gro 
birds have Subsistance 
been est imatiad fishing mor 
important 


ue are per annw 


The following table (Table123) represents an oil spill risk 


summary. It wae derived from information developed earlier 
in this section on oil spill potential (based on historical 
spill caceih) proximity to highly valued coastal features, 
and natural hazards to development. An explanation of 


methodology follows Table 123. 


The risk summary in this concluding section is carried over 

into Section VIII, where it is used to construct several 
alternative leasing sequences based on different perceived leasing 
strategies. The cautious reader will take the time to read the 


assumptions and basic methodvlogy used in creating Table 123. 


Table 123, Oil Spill Risks Summary by OCS Re ion 


a 
~ 
a 
ww 
n~ 
@ 
ww 


Potential Significant 


Spillage 
Thousand bbl/Year 


Proximity 
Mean Spill Rate 


High Spill Rate 
Low Adjustment 
Factor 
High Adjustment 
Factor 


(axbxe) 
(axcxd) 
(axcxe) 


North Atlantic 

Mid Atlantic 

South Atlantic 

MAFLA 

MAFLA Deep 

Central Gulf of So. Texas 
Central Gulf & So. Texas Deep 
So, California 

So, California Deep 

Santa Barbara 

Santa Barbara Deep 

No. California 

Yash. - Oregon 

Cook Inlet 

Gulf of Alaska 

Aleutian Shelf 

Bristol Bay 

Bering Sea 

Chukchi Sea 

Beaafort Sea 
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Explanation of Table 123 


Table 123 displays the potential environmentally significant oil 
spillage from the entire OCS by region. More precisely, it dis- 
plays a range of possible spillage figures, each of which is 
associated with a different set of assumptions about future con- 
ditions. Table 223 essentially brings together three pieces of 
information already presented: projected oil spill figures by 
region based on historically derived spillage rates per barrel 
throughput (Table 111); natural hazards by regicn (Table 117); 
and proximity to valuable land-based resources (Table 118). In 
addition, Table 123 attempts to quantify certain information 
previously stated only in qualitative terms, i.e., proximity and 


natural hazards. 


The logic of combining these dimensions is simple. In the light 
of the analysis of natural hazards in the frontier area, it was 
thought desirable to adjust the historical throughput rates by 


multiplying with a range of adjustment coefficients (columns d 


and e). The derived spillage figures are then multiplied by the 


proximity scores in column a, which are in effect probability 
coefficients estimating the likelihood of spilled oil beaching 
and striking environmentally significant resources. For example, 


in the South Atlantic region, the amount of spilled oil which 


might be expected by extrapolating from historical OCS experience 


is either 1780 or 3856 barrels per year, depending on whether one 


assumes the mean or the maximum (5% probable) oil field dis- 
covery and subsequent production, (The figures are repro- 
duced directly from Table 111.) In Table 120 these figures are 
in effect, adjusted upwards by 20% and by 50% to reflect the 


assumptions that frontier area production is likely to be somewhat 


more hazardous than production in the Gulf of Mexico; they are 


then multiplied by .5 to reflect the assumption that spilled oil 


has only a 50-50 chance of reaching shore. 


An important omission from this table is the fact that certain 
resources which might suffer adverse impacts from discharged oil 
can be other than on or near the shore. The proximity scores do 
hot incorporate these facts, which are particularly important for 
the Bering Sea region, where seabirds are abundant, and the North 
Atlantic, where large commercial fisheries are located much closer 


to the hypothetical drilling sites than the .1 score would suggest. 


The reader should also take note that these figures may be used 
to obtain a rough estimate of only a few variables in the entire 
system of variables which create environmental impacts. While the 


proximity measure does reflect the presence of some significant 


shoreline resource, it does not reflect the number, the value, or 


the vulnerability of these resources. An overview of the most 
significant resources in each OCS region is provided in Table 119. 
In addition, Table 120 refers to oil discharges alone, and not to 


other pollutants. 


It cannot be overemphasized that the numbers in Table 120 are 

extremely crude. Numerous caveats about their interpretation 

are in order: 

- Proximity scores are based on the "severity" column in 

Table 118 as follows: minimal = .1, moderate-minimal = .3, 
moderate = .5, high-moderate and moderate-high = ./7, 
high = .9. When an OCS region includes more than one 
hypothetical drilling site (nearly always the case), the 
overall regional proximity score is the unweighted average 
across all sites. No attempt is made to distinguish 
severity for best and worst seasons. The severity 
ratings in Table 118, it should be remembered, were 
based on rather pessimistic assumptions about containment, 


etc. 


The spill rate figures in columns b and c are taken from 
Table 111, and the caveats stated in developing that table 


apply here too. 


~ Two scales are used for quantifying an appropriate 


adjustment factor. The "low" scale, used in column d, 


is built by assigning the Gulf of Mexico a value of 1.0, 
calibrating the worst areas for natural hazards (Gulf of 
Alaska and the Chukchi and Beaufort Seas) as 50% more 
hazardous than the Gulf of Mexico, and interpolating the 
figures between those two. The "high" scale, in column 
e, is built in the same fashion and differs only in that 
it calibrates the high end at 500% more hazardous than 
the Gulf of Mexico. In both cases, the high and low 
ends as well as the two intermedia’.e points correspond 
to the ordered series of four qualitative descriptors 
used in Table 117 (low, moderate, moderately high, 
high). It should be noted that the intervals between 


adjacent scale points are not equal. 


The calibration of these two scales is ultimately arbitrary and 
highly speculative. The "high adjustment" scale reflects a 
rather pessimistic view of technological advancement and industry 
practice in the frontier areas. The "low adjust t" scale is 
more optimistic, though undoubtedly many sc: «tist and petroleum 
engineers would probably argue that it is still too pessimistic. 


In any case, it should be noted that both scales assume no special 


technical problems from deep water development. Furthermore, 
no special regulatory or other mitigating features are assumed. 


That is a subject reserved for Cahpter IV. 


- The far left column under "Potential Significant Spillage" 


records a quantity computed under the table's "best case" 
assumptions: and the far right column, conversely, reflects 
the "worst case" assumptions. It should be noted that the 
two extreme cases can differ, enormously, e.g., by factors 
of 8 or 10 or even more. These differences are clearly 
quite sensitive to the assumptions atout the amount of 

oil that might discovered and producei. Although one 
cannot conclusively demonstrate the point, it seems 

plaus*' ie that of the many different assumptions to which 
spillage figures are necessarily sensitive this is 


probably the single most important one. 


I. CUMULATIVE IMPACTS 

This section deals with those impacts which can not be added 
together to obtain the aggregate impact either across areas 
or through time. The impacts of OCS development are usually 
quite localized and the sum of their separate impacts should 
produce an accurate statement of the aggregate impacts. Tables 
111 and 119 in the preceding sections display these aggregate 
impacts for all areas. However, when two or more impacts 
operate together it is possible that their cumulative effect 
is different from the sum of the individual impacts. When this 
occurs the area by area or time period by time period impacts 
discussed in the preceeding sections do not portray an accurate 


assessment of the aggregate inpacts of the proposal. It is 


possible for their "cumulative impacts" to be either larger or 


smaller than the sum of their component parts. Underetanding 

of the complex ways that OCS oil and gas development impacts upon 
the various components, both living and non-living, of the marine 
environment is, in general, not sufficient to allow identification 
of their cumulative impacts. Thus this section will not attempt 
to define cumulative impacts on any given type of marine life 

or on any given area. Rather the discussion in this section 

will be confined to an essentially hypothetical examples of how 
the effluents of OCS o11 and gas development might interact 

with one another to generate cumulative impacts which are spaller 


than a larger than the sum of individual impacts. 
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1. Cumulative Impacts Smaller than the Aggregate 
of the Component Impacts 


Oil spillage was estimated area by area for both 
the mean and maximum anticipated production levels. Adding 
the mean estimates across all 17 areas produces a valid 
estimate of the expected aggregate oil spillage for the pro- 
posal. However, adding the maximum anticipated spillage 
figures together would substantially overstate the maximm 
anticipated spillage for the proposal. The statistical 
reasons why this is true are complex and, perhaps, they are 
easier to comprehend with an example which is closer to 
everyday experience than OCS oil spill rates. The maximum 
anticipate? mileage (one chance in 20) for a family car 
might be 20 miles per gallon for highway drivings on a 
typical 200 mile trip. The maximum anticipated average 
mileage for this car on a 4009 mile trip consisting of 20 
typical 200 mile trips would be substantially less than 20 
miles per gallon. On some of the trips conditions would 
not allow maximum gas economy and in fact statistically 
would expect to get 20 miles per gailon on only one trip. 
The same thing is true with the maximum anticipated (one in 


20 chance} undiscovered recoverable oil and gas resource 


astimates that were used in computing the maximum spillage 


rates. The sum of the 5% column in Table 110 is 71.1 billion 
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barrels and the Geological Survey estimate of the maximun 
anticipated (5% or 1 in 20 chance) undiscovered recoverable 


resource for all 17 OCS areas is only 48 billion barrels. 


Another example of potential cumulative impacts smaller 
than the aggregate of individual impacts is pessible for many 
zones of marine life. Mortalities caused by OCS effluents 
may not affect the populations of many marine animals at 
anywhere near the levels indicated by aggregating several 
separate mrteiity causing events. For example (; rely 
hypothetical) chronic discharges from platforms in an area 
may kill 5% of the eggs of a certain species of fish. A 
major oil spill is the same area might kill an additional 
15% of the eggs of this species. Yet the aggregate impact 
on the year class of that species might be only .01 percent. 
For species who's females produce thousands or even 
millions of eggs each year it is entirely possible thai 
additional sources of mortality from OCS operations or 
extra heavy predation are compensated for by lower than 
usual mortalities during iarval and juvenile stagee of 

the species life cycle. This type of compensation in 
Mortality ratea is not limited to eggs and larvae. The 
ability of marine fishes to support: intensive fisheries 


‘comes largely from these compensatory reductions in "natural" 


was 


mOrtality which are set in motion by the extra source of 


mortality, i.e., fishing. 


One final example will complete this very brief and hypo- 


thetical discussion of how cumulative impacts can be smaller 


than the aggregate of area by area impacts. Oil spilis 


which reach recreational beaches will disrupt if not prevent 
recreational attivities at these beaches until restoration 
efforts are complete. If three recreational beaches are 
impacted by oil spills during one year nationwide and further 
if 40,000,000 visita days of recreation would have occurred 
at these beaches what reduction in beach recreation should be 
expected? The answer is certainly by less than 40,000,000 
visitor days because mahy of the people who would have 
wisited these oil spill impacted beaches will visit beaches 


which were not impacted by oil spills. 


This hypothetical example should not be continued as an 
argument that oil spills do not cause significant impacts 

on recreational beaches. They do. However, the total impact 
of oil spills on beaches measured in terms of total beach 
recreation could be less than the lost recreation at..the 
impacted beaches. In the next subsection an example will be 
presented in which the loss of beach recreation in an area 
exceeds the sum of the individual losses caused by each 


oil spill. 


2. Cumulative Impacts Larger than the Aggregate 
of the Component Impacts 


It is possible for the biological significance 
of o11 spill mortality to vastly exceed the apparent impacts 


on a species in each of several area or during several t’e 


periods. Cumulative impacts in excess of the aggregate of 


individual impacts can arise do to the interaction between 
competing species. If one of several interacting species 
is relatively more adversely affected by the effluents of 
OCS oil and gas operations it is possible to upset the 
balance between these interacting species. Even slight 
differential changes in total mortality of a species in 
competition with one or more other species can be sufficient 
to set in motion a series ot events which can eventually 
cause one species to replace another species over wide 
areas. Apparently similar cycles of species dominance 

can and do occur as a result of changes in the natural 
environment. For example, there is substantial evidence 
that the populations of anchovies and sardintes off 
California have been alternating in dominance for thousands 
of years. Additionally there have been several changes 

in the dominant species caught in the ground fish fisheries 


of the Bering Sea. Whether or not man views the changes 


in species dominance as favorable or unfavorable depends 


upon the species involved. For example (purely hypothetical) 
if OCS ofl and gas effluents impacted relatively more 
severely on dog fish sharks then on salmon (the salmon eggs 
and young are protected by ig.dlation) and salmon replaced 
dog fish sharks as the species in the sport catch of Puget 
Sound we would not consider this favorable change. However, 
unfavoreble species swings are just as likely in this purely 
hypothetical conjecture... The effluvia of OCS oil and gas 
operations could impact salmon more heavily than dogfish 
causing increased relative population of dogfish sharks 


at the expense of salmon. 


The cumulative impacts of OCS effluents on commercial fisheries 
could be larger than the sum of the impacts on individual 
species. Consider a hypothetical fishery which is dependent 
upon catching several different species at different times of the 
year. Now ii ©2S impacts caused only a 5% reduction in the 

catch of say three of these species it is pers ble that this loss 
could make the entire fishery uneconomic and thereby generate 

a economic collapse of the fishery. Further if this fishery 
served as the principle employment in a community it is possible 
for the economic collapse of the fishery to generate a similar 
collapse in the communities dependent upon this multiple species 


fishery. 


@ 
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As a final example it can be argued that the impacts of several 


011 spills on an area's recreational beaches could generate 


total impacts larger than the sum of the impacts of the 
individual spills. If several oil spill incidents give an 
area a reputation for having oil polluted beaches it may 
be years before the recreational use of these beaches returns 


to our spill levels. 


Cumulative Impacts and the Interpretation of 
the Environmental Impacts of the Proposal 


‘While there is generally insufficient information 
to identify actual cumulative impacts which might result 
from this rroposal the above hypotheticai examples point out 
the potential for real cumulative impacts. The existence of 
cumilative impacts adds one more problem to a long list of 
problems already identified for attempts to define with any 
precigion the aggregate impacts of the proposal. A simple 
sum of the impact in each regi:'n may not define the total 

, impacts. Similarly a simple sum of the impacts through the 
‘year may not state the crue aggregate impacts. These caveats 
about cumulative impacts should be added to the list of 
caveats already expressed about interpreting the aggregate 


impacts of the proposal. 


MITIGATING MEASURES 

Government has five basic strategies which it will employ to 
increase the level of effective mitigation: increase financial 
incentives to lessees to operate safely; set standards and enforce 
compliance ("regulation"); facilitate research and the rapid 
diffusion of technical innovation; institutionalize procedures to 


adjust regulation to suit special circumstances; help coordinate 


the development plans of private parties in order to minimize 


expected environmental impacts. These will be discussed in turn. 


A. Increasing Financial Incentives to Lessees 


Fortunately, the financial interests of operatcrs largely 
coincide with society's interests in environmental protection, at 
least with respect to preventing accidrutal oil spills. O11 dis- 
charged during the course of a blowout cr platform fire is cil that 
never reaches markets; and oil that fails to reach a marker is oil 
that earns no income for the company. In addition, there ave the 
high costs of repairing damage to equipment and of delaying opera- 


tions from which profit is expected while repair work is underway. 


Beyond the incentives to protect their own property, the operators 
have an incentive to protect the property of others, lest they be 
sued for damages. Union Oil settled claims of $20 million filed 


by property owners following the Santa Barbara blowout. The 


company also received considerable adverse publicity. 


The claims process which works through traditional legal channels, aes 


e.g., State courts, is not altogether efficient, however. It is 
plausible (though not proven) that many parties forgo valid claims 
because they sce unweit to commit their time and energy or risk 
financial costs involved in retaining professional legal counsel. 
To the extent that oil companies expect to be able to escape paying 
for damages they have caused, the financial incentives to operate 
with due regard for safety are thereby reduced. Perhaps the 
greater deficiency of the current legal liability system, however, 
is that damages to resources not owned by private parties, e.g., 
fisheries, are not compensated. Other than the prospects of adverse 
publicity, no deterrent is at work to protect these environmental 


resources specifically. 


To remedy these deficiencies the Department of the Interior is 
strongly supporting the draft "Comprehensive Oil Pollution Liability 
and Compensation Act" initiated by the Covacil on Environmental 
Quality. This bill would simplify claims procedures; indemnify 
claims for damages from oil spills, the source of which could not 

be ascertained; pay valid claims for damages in excess of amounts 

for which dischargers were legally liable; circumscribe more narrowly 
the defenses by which dischargers could escape financial liability; 


and expand liability for damaged resources not privately owned. 


B. Regulation 

Through over twenty OCS Operating Orders, the Conservation 
Division of Geological Survey establishes stanljards for all phases 
of OCS operations, from exploration to production, transportation 
and well abandonment. These Orders, and the relevant sections of 
the Code of Federal Regulations which authorize them, are contained 
in Attachment A. Draft OCS Orders have recently been proposed for 
the Gulf of Alaska. New Orders will be developed for every frontier 
area individually before leasing, in conjunction with other planning 


activities relevant to possible leasing in those areas. 


These Orders fall, by and large, into one of two categories. They 


mandate either a particular technology or a particular standard of 


conduct or practice. Examples of the first category are specifi- 


cations that well casings be set at certain minimum dzpths and that 
velocity-activated subsurface safety valves "...not exceed the 
calculated capacity of the well to produce against a flowing well- 
head pressure of 50 psig." An example of the latter type of require- 
ment is that oil entrained in discharge brines not exceed 50 parts 


per million on the average. 


A mandated practice of special interest is the provision of 
emergency ofl spill containment and cleanup equipment. USGS must 
_ approve operators’ oil spill contingency pians prior to the 
commencement of operations. Large amounts or boom and absorbent 


materials, power boats, and other oil containment devices are now 
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available both in the Gulf of Mexico (Clean Gulf Associates) and 

off the Pacific Coast (Clean Seas). The” are maintained by 
spectalized cleanup companies supported by consortia of oil companies 
involved in offshore operations. (Chapter I described Halliburton 
Services and Clean Gulf Associates in more detail). Similar require- 
ments for emergency cleanup capability will be devised for all 


frontier areas. 


The limiting condition on the potential effectiveness of spill 
containment technology in the foreseeable future is rough sea 
conditions. Optimists claim that available technology can handle 
cleanup in seas with waves as high as six feet. Pessimists argue 

that four-foot waves are the upper limit. Cleanup technology is 

", , .primitive and inconvenient,...." write Kash, White, et al.,(1973) 


but ". . .probably adequate for most spills." (p.129). 


Inspectors of USGS Conservation Division conduct both regular and 


random inspections. During the course of drilling, all operations 
are inspected at least one time. A complete drilling inspection 
is normally conducted on each drilling rig approximately every 


six weeks. Random inspections may be made more frequently. 


USGS Conservation Division increased its OCS inspection force from 
7 to 43 between 1965 to 1974 and has plans to add another 18 in 
fiscal 1975. Data on USGS inspection activities, including the 
imposition of fines, suspensions, and warnings were presented in 


Chapter 1. 
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Other Federal regulatory agencies are also involved in OCS operations. 
The Coast Guard certifies all tankers and barges used to transport 
oil from the OCS to the U.S. mainland. EPA sets standards for sewage 
disposal and produced formation water under the Federal ‘later 
Pollution Control Act. The Army Corps of Engineers regulates the 
placing of structures which might pose hazards to navigation. At 
least six separate Federal agencies (including three separate 
organizations within the Department of the Interior) have jurisdic- 
tion , in one degree or another, over oil and gas pipeline networks. 
The Department is presently planning to mak changes in the standard 
OCS lease form that will permit State agencies to conduct their own 
inspections on the Federal portion of che OCS. Although State 
inspectors would not be able to exercise formal authority over the 
lessees, they would be able to satisfy themselves that operations 
were--or were not--being carried on with dia regard for safety. 

If State agents were dissatified with what they found, they would 
seek to remedy the sitation by making reccmmendations to the USGS 


Area Supervisor. 


USGS maintains ongoing programs to upgrade its effectiveness. At 


the request of the USGS, safety management studies were made by a 
team of specialists for National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) and a committee of the National Academy of Engineering (NAE), 
as well as by a USGS team of analysts, and responses were made to 


all recommendations, incorporated in 15 categories as follows: 
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Failure Reporting and Corrective Action 

Accident Investigation and Reporting 

Information Exchange 

Research and Development 

Standards and Specifications 

Systems Analysis 

Engineering Documentation 

Wearout Prevention 

Training and Certification 

Motivation Program 

Lease Management Program 

Inspection Procedures 

OCS Order Development 

Standardization of Forms 

Safety and Advisery Committees 

Faciittate Research and Diffusion of Technical Innovation 

EPA and Coast Guard are conducting research on more efficient 
containment and recovery devices (booms anc skimmers). The efficiency 
of booms and skimmers depends on sea state and spill conditions but in 
any case are never 100% efficient. When the results of these studies, 
and any other similar studies so indicate, the requirement for use of 
better techniques and equipment will be incorporated into the OCS 
regulations and orders as appropriate. If incorporated, the require- 


ments will be applied to all leases. 


USGS regularly consults with the American Petroleum Institute with 
regard to developing better technology. It has also let a number 
of contracts for systems analysis of OCS operations, and it has 
successfully encouraged the Offshore Operators Committee in the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Western Oil and Gas Association to set up 


safety committees. 
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Tine Tuning" for Special Circumstances 


Leases for oil and gas exploration and development are subject 


to all OCS operating regulations and orders. Additionally, in some 
cases the lease may include special stipulations which are considered 
necessary for the protection of a particular resource or activity dn 
a given area. These stipulations can be designed to meet the needs 
of a particular resource, e.g., wildlife or waterfowl refuges, 
fishing areas, certain recreation areas, protection of archeological 
or historical values, etc., which might be quite sensitive to 
development of the lease. ‘One common lease stipulation in the area 
of coral reefs is to require the shunting of muds and cuttings to 

the ocean floor rather than permit them to be dumped overboard and 


diffuse through the water column. 


It is sometimes desirable to modify the existing set of regulations 
on very short notice. For this purpose, "Notices to Lessees and 
Operators" are employed. These notices have the same effects or 
status as OCS Operating Orders and Regulations and are used when 
expeditious clarifications or corrections and additions to existing 
orders and regulations are necessary. One exemple of a Notice, 

issued December 11, 1972, explains and details conaitions for approval 
of waste water (oil field brines) disposal from OCS 2ffshore 


facilities: This Notice provides that such discharges shall meet 


applicable EPA and/or State standards for effluent limitations, 
whichever are more stringent, and provides for certain monitoring 
activities. The ban on offshore use of certain hazardous chemicals 
was implemented by such a Notice. Minimum geophysical survey require- 
ments to comply with the stipulation to protect archeological and 


historical resources are also the subject of a Notice to Lessees. 


A departure (waiver) from OCS Orders or other rules of the OCS 
Supervisor may be granted when such « departure is determined to be 
necessary for (30 CFR, 250.12(b)): 

the proper control of a well; 

conservation of natural resources; 

protection of aquatic life; 

protection of humax health and safety; 

protection of property; or 


protection of the environment. 


Waivers are technically based decisions and are granted in situations 
only where expert judgement determines that equally safe operations 


would result from operations under the waiver. 


The Geological Survey is aware of the effects of the near surface 


geologic environment on drilling, fixed structural emplacements, 


pipelines etc. Geophysical data, which show the shallow structural 


and sedimentary environment, are used to predict, and thus minimize, 
any geologic hazards to drilling operations and conseqvent possible 
dangers to the environment from pollution. Surface and shallow 
subsurface geologic strata, seldom create insurmountable obstacles 
to a minimal risk program of exploration and exploitation of 


economically attractive structures. 


High resolution geophysical data covering all tracts to be offered 
for sale is purchased and analyze. by GS geophysical personnel. 
These data, in the area of coverage, provide definitive information 


on (1) thickness cf the unconsolidated sediments (0-300 feet); (2) 


structural configuration on shallow seismic horizons (300-500 feet 


below ocean bottom); (3) sea floor anomalies, mud mounds, mud waves 
or potential slide areas; pipeline and other objects on the sea 
floor, and bore hole locations as interpreted from a combined 


analysis of several geophysical measurements, and (4) bathymetry. 


Information from these high resolution data are extremely useful 

in detecting shallow geologic hazards such as potentially unstable 
bottom conditions (mud waves, etc.). shaliow fa lts, and in some 
cases, near surface gas pockets. When these features are identified 
prior to drilling operations, or platform construction, the operator 
is notified so he can take the necessary action to assure that his 


operation is conducted with maximum safety. 


Accident analysis is also part of the USGS program. Whenever a 
significant equipment failure or accident occurs, USGS through its 
"Safety Alert" system, is able to notify all operators, in order that 
they may take appropriate actions to prevent recurrences. Reports 
ofmajor accidents are also kept on file in the regional offices of 
USGS Conservation Division and are made available to the general 


public. 


E. Helping to Coordinate Private Party Development Plans 


Perhaps the most difficult environmental impact for government 
to control is pipeline siting. The difficulty arises from the 
profusion of private parties and public agencies all of whom contri- 


bute to shaping the ultimate pipeline network. 


The Bureau of Land Management has initiated a study to investigate 
the extent and character of damage to coastal resources from pipe- 
line construction. The study will attempt to develop criteria for 
pipeline system planning for application in OCS areas which have 
not been subjected to extensive mineral development. High priority 
will be given to developing criteria for the protection of bottom 
and shoreline resources in this study. In addition, an interagency 
study has been initiated to expiore the feasibility of pipeline 


corridors on the OCS and {tn coastal marshes. The States of Florida 


and Alabama have had several working sessions with BLM aimed at 


delineating potential corridors. Private industry has initiated 


a study of pipeline effects in marsh areas. 


F. The Costs and Benefits of Mitigation 


Uncontrolled polluting discharges from OCS operations result 
either from accidents or from normal operations. In either case, 
most such discharges are, in an important sense, preventable. Better 
technology and more painstaking attention to safe practice could 
eliminate virtually all undesirable discharges. Indeed, the history 
of OCS development in the Gulf of Mexico demonstrates that continuing 


improvements along these lines have actually occurred. 


If OCS oil were not merely a noxious hydrocart::: substance but were 


as lethal as plutonium wastes, we could probably invent a safety 


system that reduced the level of discharges to one millionth of 
their historical levels. It would be suite costly, however, and 


might make OCS production prohibitively expensive. 


More realistically, the costs of “adequate” mitigation in most areas 
would be ices than prohibitive but would be high enough to cause a 
significant reduction in the level of bonus bids. That is, if 
companies know that they will be obliged to spend ten million dollars 
on mitigation beyond what they would otherwise spend on exploration 
and development, they will reduce their initial bids by ten million 


dollars. The Federal treasury will be ten million dolla:s poorer 


than it otherwise would have been. Decisions concerning the benefits 


and costs of imposing additional mitigating measures will often be 


made on a site-specific bagis, usually through the deéign of certain 


lease stipulations. 


V. UNAVOIDABLE ADVERSE ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 

The previous section described the generic strategies available 
to the Federal Government to mitigate the array of potential 
environmental impacts described in Section III. This section 
attempts to give a summarized overview of the likely adverse 
environmental impacts that would result even after mitigation is 


taken into account. 


A. Effects on Marine Organisms 


Exposure of biota to crude oil, fuels and solvents, separator 
fluids, discharged formation waters and drilling mds will 
produce an adverse effect. The effects of heuvy concentrations 
of crude oil and petroleum derivatives include lethal toxicity, 
sublethal effects. coating with weathered oil, behavioral 


and habitat changes. The more subtle effects of light but 


repeated contamination may be even more serious, but are not well 


understood at this time. More specific effects are: 

1. Marine phytoplankton suffer stress and mortality when 
exposed to oil in the laboratory. 

2. Copepods can ingest and pass oil droplets without 
apparent harm, but their position in the food chain may allow 
oil to move up the chain, to more susceptible organisms. 

3. Plankton present near the core of a formation weter 
plume will suffer stress and mortality from the higher temperatures, 
high mineral content, or lack of oxygen in formation waters. This 


adverse impact will likely not be noticed at the population level. 
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4. Laboratory experiments show that fish eggs and larvae 


may be killed by exposure to crude oil, due to clogging of 
respiratory surfaces. Formation waters may also adversely affect 
eggs and larvae, 

5. Vegetation may be affected by pipeline leaks near- or 
onshore, as well as by spills from onshore facilities. Small 
leaks may do little demage, but severe leaks may contaminate the 
substrate. Several years may be required for recovery. 

6. Large numbers of bird deaths have been an obvious 
feut..e of past oil spills. This adverse effect is highly probable, 
once a large oil spill occurs. 

Regarding oil spills from various sources (platform fires, 
blowouts, pipeline accidents, etc.), there have been 44 oil 
polluting incidents in the Gulf of Mexico from 1964 to April 1°74 
with a magnitude greeter than 50 barrels. The total spillage 

was 320,000 bbl., over half of which was caused by « pipeline 
break in 1967 caused by an anchor dragging. New regulations 
concerning pipeline burial mitigate a recurrence of this type of 
accident. Since the regulations have been in effect. (1970), 

the spillage rate from all sources has been 0.0017% of the total 
production of 2.9 billion bbl. of oil and condensate. If the 
Geological Service's estimates of the mean of “n@iscovered re- 
coverable resources (Table 106) prove to be correct, this proposal 
could eventually result in annual production of approximstely 

3 million barrels per day and annual spiliage of approximately 


200,000 barrels. 


Several oil and gas operations result in temporary increases 

in turbidity. These operations include the discharge of drilling 
fluids and the excavation of pipeline trenches by jetting and 
dredging. Discharged drilling fluids either settle to the 
bottom beneath the drilling sturcture or disperse as a plume of 
turbidity several hundred yards in jJength. The duration of this 
turbidity is several hours and the area effected is small. 
Emplacement of pipelines by hydraulic jetting churns up the 
pottom sediments and causes increased turbidity in a small area 
along the pipeline route. 

The following biological impacts are the unavoidable result 
of discharging drilling fluids and burial of pipelines. 

1. The turbidity plume of discharged drilling fluids 
reduces the depth to which sunlight penetrated -- thereby, 
reducing photosynthesis. The area affected is small and no 
significant impacts on populations of marine organisms should 
result. 

2. The small particles associated with the increased 
turbidity caused by either discharged drilling fluids or pipeline 
burial can clog respiratory surfaces and filter-feeding mech- 
anisms of exposed organisms. These physiological stresses 
can kill benthic animals. If these turbidity caused impacts 
occur in areas of shellfish beds, reef type communities, or other 
concentrations of organisms the impacts can become serious. 
However, by avoiding such areas, the severity of these turbidity 


caused impacts can be mitigated. 


3. Discharged drill cuttings and drilling mds settle to the 


bottom in a smell area arouri each drilling structure. Immobile 
organisms are burried by these discharges. If the discharged drill 
cuttings and mds are of a different texture than the surrounding 
sediment, the accumlated discharges will likely be slow to recolonize. 
The areas affected by these impacts even for the entire proposal 
will be small. If highly productive areas such as 

shellfish reefs are avoided, the resultant impacts should be small. 

4. The dredging and hydraulic jetting operation used to bury 
pipeline will cause adverse impacts on benthic animals. Softer 
life forms will likely be killed and others will be made more 
vulnerable to predation until they successfully cover themselves. 
Some smothering and burial can also be expected. The area of these 
impacts will be a small corridor along the pipeline route and 
there impacts should not be extreme provided highly productive 
areas are avoided. 

d+ Drilling mds contain compounds which are possibly toxic 
to marine life, particularly chromium compounds. It is difficult 
to determine the magnitude of discharged drilling mds which will 
result from the proposal. If one thousand, 10,000 foot deep wells 
are drilled each year, and if five wells are drilled before disposal 
of drilling mds, then approximately 8000 barrels of md components 
(less reclaimed barite) will be discharged at sea each year. This 
estimate is for all the OCS areas and it provides a means of 


assessing the likely magnitude of this impact. 
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Sewage and other solid waste cannot be disposed in untreated con- 
dition under current operating orders (this condition is not expected 
to change in new areas). They mist be transported to shore or 
incinerated (OCS Order No. 7). In general practice, these materials 
are compacted and incinerated. Some small amount of air pollution 


is produced, and the ash is disposed of at sea. 


B. Wetlands and Beaches 

Disturbance of beach and wetlands biota during pipeline 
burial by the trench and backfill method, uproots all plants and 
nonmotile animals in the path of the pipeline, leaving a barren strip 
many feet wide. Some slight damage may also be rendered to vegetation 
in adjacent areas by machinery used in the operation. The effect is 
localized, but adverse for the smaller crganisms destroyed. No 
reliable estimates are available for the number of miles of pipeline 


in the marshes of Texas and Louisiana. If an oil spill reaches a 


beach, then there will be an adverse effect which my last from 


weeks to several years or more, depending on the amount of oil, and 
size and location of the area impacted. Heavily contaminated beaches 
will be rendered unsuitable for recreation so long as they remain 
contaminated with oil. If mechanical means are employed in beach 
clean-up operations (bulldozers, front end loaders and other earth 
moving equipment) as was done following the Santa Barbara and Arrow 
oil spill incidents, then shoreline equilibrium may be upset by beach 
removal. Excessive removal of beach materials can lead to erosional 
problems unless enough sand and gravel, or ot! >1r suitable replenishing 


material is available to replace the removed beach materials, 
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In the history of OCS leasing, there have only been a few severe 
incidents related’ to offshore operations that have affected beaches. 
Two notable ones are the Chevron fire and the Santa Barbara spill. 
Most of the 44 oil polluting incidents mentioned previously dissipated 
at sea, with only some very weathered oil reaching shore in small 
quantities. However, because of the immense size of the proposal, 
it is virtually certain that oil spilled daring f.ture OCS oil and 
g2s operations will impact the beaches of at least some of the Ocs 
areas. Table 120 in section III displays four different estimates 
of the expected amount of spilled oil impacting beaches each year. 
These estimates vary dramatically between the various OCS areas and 
they also vary dramatically with the assumptions used. However, 

the importance of these results should not be lost in assumptions 
or in the difficulty of predicting with accuracy the amounts of 

oil which will impact the natural coastlines as a result of the 
proposed OCS oil and gas development activities. Even a smal11 
amount: of oil on heavily used recreational beaches is a serious 


impacts. 


C. Deterioration of Air Quality 
Air quality will not be seriously impaired by routine oper- 


ations; however, degradation could result from several types of 


accidents. Information from U.S.G.S. indicates there were 38 gas 


leaks associated with blowo.ts in the Gulf of Mexico OCS operations 


between 1956 and 1973. Ifa natural-gas leak or gas well blowout 


should occur, pollution would be mostly from methane which quickly 


disperses and drifts away. In areas of sour crude, sulfur compounds 
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may also be released. If a fire results, pollutants would be 
largely carbon dioxide, water vapor, and oxides of sulfur. 

Oil leaks and oil spills not accompanied by a fire, would 
introduce highly volatile, low molecular weight hydrocarbons, such 
as benzene and toulena, into the atmosphere. These lighter fractions 
of crude oil would undergo some unknown degree of degradation, but 
resultant photochemical smog is one possibility. If the blowout 
results in a fire, large amounts of particulate earbon, and oxides 
of carbon, along with unknown amounts of sulfur oxides, nitrogen 
oxides, evaporated crude oil liquids, and partially oxidized compounds, 
would enter the air. Local air quality would'be severely degraded 
during the period of the fire. This effect, should a fire occur, 


would be considered adverse and unavoidable. 


The magnitude of gas production invisioned in the Geological 


Survey's estimated undiscovered recoverable gas resources provides 

@ means of assessing the likely magnitude of the potential impacts 

on air quality which would result from gas fires. With the best 
estimates (mean) annual gas production totaling approximately Lk 
trillion cubic feet gas blowouts and fires will occur. Gas production 
from the OCS was approximately 3.2 trillion cubic féet in 1973. 

Thus the expected undiscovered recoverable resources could eventually 
lead to production of about the same level as is currently produced. 
However, by the time the gas resources of the OCS frontiers are 

being produced, production from existing fields will be nearly 


completed so the annual loading of air pollutants from this segnent 
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of OCS operations should not change appreciably. 


D. Deterioration of Water Quality 
Tha adverse impacts on water quality which will 


result from the OCS oil and gas operations invisioned in the proposal 
can be summarized under two headings: impacts caused by routine 
operations, and impacts associated with accidents. 


Le Operational Di scharges 


During exploration and development drilling large quant- 


ities of drill cuttings and drilling muds will be discharged into 


coastal waters. The magnitude of these discharges were presented 

in section V A. Increased turbidity in small areas is the main effect 
on water quality. This increased turbidity will persist for the 
duration of the drilling program. Burial of piplline will also 
increase turbidity but the duration of this impact will be only a 

few hours. The likely area impacted by increased turbidity from 
these two sources is small. 

The formation water produced with oil and gas is an important 
source of adverse impacts on water quality. Formation waters are 
typically high in mineral content and vgid of oxygen. Additionally, 
small quantities of oii (50 ppm) are included in discharged formation 
waters. With available information it is not possible to quantify 
the amount of ofl which will be discharged with formation waters. ” 
However, every one million barrels of formation water discharged 
would contain 50 barrels of oil. These discharges occur continually 
from OCS operations and this chronic source of pollution may event- 


ually cause serious adverse impacts. 
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2. Accidental Discharges 


Oil spills can cause serious adverse impacts on water quality. 


The estimated annual spillages depicted in table 111 demonstrate 


the magnitude of this problem. If all of the undiscovered recoverable 

oil resources of all 17 OCS areas were under production at the same 

time, the mean estimation of the OCS-wide annual spillage is approximately 
200,000 barrels. The area by area throughput spillage estimates 

are depicted in table 111. Oil spillage in amounts as large as those 


expected is a serious adverse impact on water quality. 


E. Inte.-ference with Commercial Fishing Operations 


As described in earlier sections, trawling operations 
suffer interference and inconvenience from oil and gas operations 
in several ways. A small portion of sea floor may be occupied by 
drilling rigs and platforms and becomes unavailable to trawl fisher- 
men. A normal jack up rig directly removes about three acres of 
bottom from trawling operations, plus a safety distance. Trawl 
mets can become snagged on underwater stubs and unburied pipelines, 
causing damage, to, or loss of, the nets. Less frequently, large 
objects lost overboard off petroleum industry boats and platforms 
are caught in trawling nets, resulting in damage to the net and/or 
its catch of fish. The frequency of occurrence of this type of 


incident is unknown. 


Although coimercial fishermen would be expected to move out of the 
area of an oil spill, spilled oil could coat or contaminate commercial 
fish species, rendering them urmarketable. This would be another 
adverse effect to commercial fishing. Fouled gear and boats would 


reduce ‘ching effort and hence the catch. 


F. Interference with Ship Navigation 


Very little intereference can be expected between drilling 


rigs and platforms and ships that are utilizing establisised fairways. 


However, at night, and especially during rough weather, fog, and heavy 
seas, ships not navigating the fairways could collide with fixed 
structures, Fishing boats engaged in trawling will be inconven- 
ienced by having to navigate around fixed structures located on 


fishing grounds. 


Increased leasing in areas where oil and gas operations are currently 
being conducted will not significantly affect ship navigation, as 
ships are familiar with navigating in these waters and maintain 
awareness that platform locations mist be known from charts and 
visuals. Some interference with direct line navigation can be 


expected. 


In frontier areas, leasing will lead to drilling rigs and platforms 
in areas where none presently exist, These platforms will constitute 


an obvious intereference with ship navigation, and it can be anticipated 


that tuis impact will be slightly worse than it is in the Gulf of 
Mexico until sea captains become used to navigating between the OCS 


platforms. 


G. Damage to Historical and Archeo. yacal_ Sites, Structures 
and Objects 


Should an archeological or historical site on the OCS go 
undetected by the geophysical surveys required, pipeline burial or 
the construction of a platform could damage the site. However, 
the above mentioned surveys are designed specifically to keep the 


occurrence of this type of damage to a minimum. 


Other damage to archeological resources could come from oil contamina- 


tion. Historical and archeological materials soiled by an accidental 


oil spill may not survive subsequent cleaning and restoration efforts. 
Porous materials could be rendered unsuitable for carbon dating 
techniques. Although the probability of such an incident occurring 
does exist, the potential for significant historical resource destruc- 


tion appears small. 


R 
The significance of damage to these sites and objects is that damage 


or destruction precludes meaningful study of the Nation's and the 
continent's heritage. Most artifacts are quickly destroyed by natural 
elements; the small amounts of remains are very valuable in some 


cases the only clues we have to the life styles of previous inhabitants. 


H. Interference with Recreation Activities 


Interference with recreation is closely related to 


degradation of aesthetic values. Oil contaminated beaches, freshly 


cut pipeline routes, terminals, and other onshore support facilities 
would normally be avoided by those seeking recreation sites for use 
or development. Disturbance of beaches by pipeline burial operations 
is very short-lived, relative to recreational use. Oiled beaches 
may require days, weeks, or years for adequate restoration depending 


on the initial severity penetration of sand, and location. 


Curtailment of recreational activities near coastlines is generally 
regarded by users as abusive, whatever the cause. Primary users are 
denied recreation and relaxation deemed necessary by most people for 
continued mental and emotional health, which in turn allows them to 
continue productive work. The curtailment also reduces income to 
recreational suppliers and services in and near affected areas, thus 


having a direct economic effect. 


From a recreation standpoint alone, in terms of usage, different 
areas are of different importance. Areas sth as southern and 
central California, Galveston and upper Texas, southern (Atlantic 
and Gulf) and Panhandle and southern Florida, New Jersey, Long 
Island, and much of the New England coast are all highly valued 


and highly used areas. Other areas are generally of lesser importance, 


in terms of recreation. 


I. Degradation of Aesthetic Values 


It is possible that some portion of platforms, drilling 
rigs, traffic, and other structures and activities of the oil and 
gas industry will be visible to a shoreline viewer. If these 
objects interfere with residential or recreational vistas, the 


visual effect would be considered adverse by some persons, Night 


lighting may also be aesthetically unpleasant to some. 


Noise from equipment, aircraft, and other traffic associated with 
gas and oil production and exploration may be objectionable to 
residents or visitors of an affected area. Within very local areas, 
increased noise levels may also disturb birds and wildlife during 


critical life stages (nesting, breeding, etc.). 


Odor from oil and gas operations (refineries, treatment plants, etc.) 
may adversely affect the aesthetic qualities of some areas. Operations 
involving sour crudes with high sulfur content have a greater potential 


for producing odor problems, 


J. Preclusion of other uses of the Land 
The land use requirements associated with OCS development 
can lead to significant impacts on wetlands and other coastal areas. 
Pipelines have to come ashore and the pipeline corridors will 
require displacement of present uses of the shore. Additionally, 


terminals, construction yrds, refineries and other petroleum 


ne 


related activities may be located along the shorelines. As 

discussed in seCtion III F, State and tocal governments have 
considerable control over these impacts. However, if such onshore 
petroleum facilities are located in wetlands, they will be destroyed. 
If pipeline terminals, or other onshore facilities are located in 
agricultural areas, they will remove temporarily small amounts 

of land from grazing or farming use. Interruption of farming 
activities until the following growing season usually results. 

The existence of pipeline terminal facilities would involve the 
permanent loss of up to several acres for grazing or farming, because 
each facility usually requires an access highway and is enclosed 

by a fence. A pipeline leak or tanker spill, however, involving 

the release of oil into farm land would render the landcontaminated 
and unsuitable for grazing or other agricultural purposes. 

One or more growing seasons might be required for recovery of 
affected vegetation and degradation of spilled oil. 

A possible conflict exists with the siting of offshore 
structures and the siting of deep water ports. The U.S. currently 
has no deep water ports, but several sites are being investigated, 
including offshore Delaware, and Louisiana, and Galveston and Corpus 
Christi. In recent months, the seaworthiness and advisability of 
VLCC's (Very Large Crude Carriers) has come into question, as has 


the necessity of deep water ports. Off shore unloading at moored 


is 


buoys may be a more viable technique; this, too, would have potential 
conflicts with offshore drilling operations, but it is felt that 


all these potential conflicts can be obviated by adequate planning. 
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VI. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LOCAL SHORT-TERM USE AND eee 
AND ENHANCEMENT OF LONG-TERM PRODUCTIVITY 


The accelerated OCS oil and gas leasing proposal involves massive 
short term extraction and use of non-renewable resources--oil and gas. 
It is possible that this short-term use of these non-renewable 
resources could eventually contribute to deciining productivity of the - 
quality of the human environment. Limits to growth is a concept which 
has been widely discussed and energy resources are often a principle 
concern ‘n these limits to growth debates. If the nation or world 
actually does run out of critical non-renewable resources such as 
energy, adverse long-term consequences would result from the accelera- 
tion in zhe use of OCS oil and gas resources. However, if technological 
advances allow new energy resources to replace depleted oil and gas 
resources, these long-term adverse consequences may not occur. This 


energy limits to growth issue is identified here because it seems to 


fit within the intended subject of this section. However, assessu-1t 


of which of the two outcomes of this scenerio is the more likely 
future state would require a very complicated and conjectual analysis 


which seems well beyond the proper scope for this analysis. 


Another potential source of reduction in long-term productivity might 
result from the chronic low-level discharges of petroleum hydrocarbons 
into the coastal waters. Even the short-term effects of chronic 


discharges are not clearly understood. Yet there is widespread 


concern that the long-term consequences of chronic discharges could 

be very serious. St. Amant (1970) observed, "Certainly the signifi- 
cance of the continual addition to, and accumulative effect of, 
sublethal pollu‘ ints in the environment is probably the most important 
ecological question facing us today." Because the long-term 
consequences of oil pollution of the oceans is unknown, it isn't 
possible to define the exact nature of this trade-off between short- 
term gains and potential long-term adverse impacts. Thus, the 
potential for adverse long-term consequences from chronic pollution 


is one of the environmental risks of OCS oil and gas development. 


Disturbance of coastal lands by pipeline construction and burial 
operations and construction of related onshore facilities will 
decrease productivity in the short-term only. Productivity of 
coastal lands in the area disturbed by pipeline operations will 
actually increase following the disturbance, and will fall off to 
natural levels as original conditions are restored in subsequent 
growing seasons. However, during the restoration period, uses of 
the area must be controlled because heavy use such as intensive 


grazing could serve to keep the disturbed area from recovering 


at an optimum rate. Additionally, species diversity in the dis- 


turbed area will be low during the recovery period and certain 
wildlife species displaced by construction activities may not 


repopulate the a:-ea for some time. 


The cumulative impact of OCS structures as hazards to commercial 
shipping, and as obstructions to commercial fishing activities, 
represents a conflict that can be controlled through proper 
planning and coordination with the appropriate Federal and State 
agencies and private industry. Some leveling out in the number 


of platforms is expected as older fields become inactive or 


hydrocarbon production decreases. This is also true with regard 


to the cumulative numbers and length (in miles) of pipelines coming 
ashore. In the case of pipelines, as more and more areas begin to 
approach termination of production, some additional capacity will 
be available in existing pipelines to carry production from new 
areas thereby reducing the numbers of new pipelines required from 
subsequent lease sales. We are unable to determine at this time 

if the total number of platforms and pipelines required to develop 
the OCS areas in the Gulf of Mexico has peaked, but indications 


are that conditions are approaching a leveling off point. 


VII. JZRREVERSIBLE AND IRRETRIEVABLE COMMITMENT OF RESOURCES 


A. Mineral Resources 
The leasing of OCS lands in 1975 and thereafter could 


eventually result in the extraction and depletion of tens of 


billions of barrels of oil and up to approximately trillions 


of cubic feet of gas. This «.onstitutes an irreversible and 
irretrievable commitment of our depletable resources. It is an 
unanswered ethical question whether or not the next few generations 
of Americans have the right to use these depletable resources 
rather than transmit them to succeeding generations relatively 


intact. 


Without pretending to answer this question fully, it may be observed 
that the issue is how fast to consume these resources rather than 
whether to consume them at all. No one argues that they should 
never be used - after all, a resource that will literally never 

be used scarcely ought to be called a "resources". It should also 
be observed that, until the present, each generation of Americans 
has been materially better off than the preceding generation. In 
effect, every generation has invested in long-term capital which 

has enriched the succeeding generation. Energy has contributed to 
this capital formation process. One could argue that if the presenc 


generation does not consume energy to replenish and enhance the 


the capitol stock, succeeding generations will be worse off than 
our own. They will have plenty of oil but not the wherewithal to 


make productive use of it. 


Perhaps the ethical question is at least in part a practical 
question as well. Will our own generation use the energy from 
depletable hydrocarbon resources in such a way as to enrich or 
impoverish the next generation? If we could be assured that every 
generation would act only so as to increase the total wealth - not 
just the mineral wealth - transmitted to the next generation, the 


ethical question would almost answer itself, 


B. Land Resources 

The implementation of an accelerated leasing program will 
eventually necessitate new onshore facilities to handle new produc- 
tion. New production in most geographic regions will be piped to 
shore, This would entail a traverse of the sea-land interface by 
each pipe and necessary onshore pumping facilities. Onshore 
facilities may also include those necessary for separating operations 
and storage. In nearly all cases, these facilities will be new 
to frontier area coastlines. The amount of acreage these facilities 


will occupy in all OCS areas can not be estimated at this time, since 


these facilities are planned as need arises, i.e., on the production 


estimated from exploratory drilling results. Acreage per facility 


is estimated in Section III.I. The use of this unknown amount 
of acreage in each OCS area will represent a commitment of the 


land over the time period of production of that region. 


The construction of new refineries in onshore areas has been 

addressed previously. Briefly, it is difficult to estimate what 

the base case is, i.e. how much refinery construction would take 

place if there was no acceleration of OCS exploration and production. 
There would surely be some construction, but the additional refinery 
construction or expansion of existing refineries that would result 

from OCS development is difficult to estimate. Increased OCS develop- 
ment in frontier areas with little refining capacity would have some 
siting impacts, however, in order to be close to production and markets. 
These locational effects are likewise difficult to assess. Construction 
of refineries requiree a large capital outlay as well as a long time 

for amortization, and has recently met with strong citizen opposition 
on the East Coast. It is generally accepted that much of not ail 

new OCS product: on will accomodate increased demand and then begin 


to "back out" or replace insecure foreign oil supplies. 


C. Biotic Resources 
An irreversible and irretrievable commitment of biotic 


resources and their habitats would occur in areas subjected to 


intensive development. 0il spills and chronic low-level pollution 
car injure and kill organisms at virtually all trophic levels. The 
magnitudes of these effects are nearly impossible to predict, however. 
Sections III and V identified the types of things that can happen to 


biota and their habitats. More specific identifications of the 


kinds of plants and animals, and some information on their population 


levels and dynamics, will be preserted in the site-specific impact 


statements that will be written for any area proposed for leasing. 


VIII, ALTERNATIVES TO THE PROPOSED ACTION 


This analysis of alternatives to the proposed action is based 
on the assumption that accelerated OCS oil and gas leasing could 
eventually provide approximately 3 million barrels of oil per day 
and 12 billion cubic feet of natural gas per day. This amounts 
to approximately 10 quadrillion British Thermal Units (Quads) 
per year. These assumed production levels are based on the 
Geological Survey's best estimates of average annual production 
from the national total of undiscovered recoverable OCS oil and 
gas resources, See table 106 in Section iiI.A. It is unlikely 
that the total undiscovered recoverable oil and gas resources of 
the OCS will be leased. In fact, it is certain that the proposed 
accelerated leasing schedule would not lease the total recoverable 
resources of the OCS, One primary reason why the total recoverable 
resources will not be leased is the fact that development of some 
of these resources would entail unacceptable environmental risks. 
However, because estimates of recoverable resources for each proposed 
sale are not available, the estimates of total recoverable resources 
for each area were used in the analysis of the anticipated environ- 
mental impacts overstates the actual environmental impacts. Because 


the estimates of total recoverable resources were used in the 


analysis of the environmental impacts, it is necessary to use the 


anticipated production levels from these total recoverable 


resources in this analysis of alternatives. 


Any source which can produce or conserve ajproximately 10 Quads 
per year can be considered as an alternative to the proposal. 
There is a wide variety of alternative energy resources, which, 
taken alone or in combination with one another, caa produce 
approximately 10 Quads we year. Furthermore, conservation of 
a Quad is equivalent to production of a Quad. Thus, there is 


a wide variety of potential alternatives to the proposed 
4 


acceleration of cs oil and gas leasing. Analysis of eac': 


possibility of this very large group of alternative combinations 

of conservation and non-OCS energy resources is the essence of 
developing a comprehensive national energy plan. Developing a 
comprehensive national energy plan is clearly beyond the scope of 
this analysis. However, postponing a decision en this proposal 

to accelerate OCS leasing until such a comprehensive national energy 
plan is developed, is one of the alternatives analyzed in this 


section. 


In the analysis of the alternative decisions on the issue of 


accelerating OCS oil and gas leasing, it is assumed that the 


effective alternative to OCS oil and gas production is imported 


oil. The logical basis for this assumption is as follows. 
Presently, approximately 35 percent of our nation's energy 
requirements are met with imported oil. By 1985, without 

a concerted effort to c nserve energy and to accelerate 
production of domestic energy resources, our nation could be 
dependent on imported oil for approximately 60 percent of our 
energy needs. The Arab oil embargo of 1973-1974 dramaticially 
raised the question of how much the United States is willing to 
remain -- or become -- reliant on foreigh oil imports. As a 
result, the Administration defined a energy independence by 
1985 as a National goal. This National goal of energy inde- 
pendence by 1985 requires each domestic energy resource to 
contribute as much as possible to meet our nation's energy needs. 
From this viewpoint, the more coal we produce, the less oil we 
have to import; the more hydropower or nuclear power we produce 
domestically, the less oil we import; and etc. Domestic energy 
production is viewed as a logical alternative to imported oil. 


OCS oil and gas production is no exception to this principle. 


A. Defer Action or Take No Action 
1. Description 
The “defer action" alternative differs from the 
"take no action" alternative by a minor technicality - to defer 
action implies a decision on the accelerated leasing issue while 


take no action is not a decision. The practical result of either 


of these alternatives would likely be a return to the leasing 


schedule developed in July 1973 or a modification of that schedule. 
Under the July 1973 OCS leasing schedule, the frontier areas 

other than the area off South Texas would not be leased. Rather, 
leasing was planned for Lower Cook Inlet, Gulf of Mexico, including 
frontier areas within the Gulf of Mexico as well as a resumption 

of drilling off Southern California. Under this option it is possible 
that the July 1973 schedule of OCS sales might be modified. The 
essence of this option is holding between two to four OCS sales of 
approximately one million acres each per year. Leasing in the 
frontier areas outside of the Gulf of Mexico would likely be 
delayed. However, decreasing the rate of OCS leasing would 
increase dependence on non-OCS fuels, particularly imported oil. 
The amount of OCS production under this alternative is difficult 

to estimate. A lot would depend, of course, on the areas offered 


for leasing. 


2. Envir ntal ct 
The analysis of the environmental impact of the 

proposal in Sections III and V present a programmatic sketch 
of the anticipated envircnmental impacts of this alternative. 
To reveal these impacts requires nothing more than selecting 
from the material presented in Sections III and V the descrip- 
tions of anticipated environmental impacts for the areas 
included in whatever lease schedule is developed. The information 
presented in Section III and V is sufficient to reveal that this 
option would have far less OCS environmental impacts than those 


implied by the accelerated leasing prcposal. 


If OCS leasing is not accelerated, where will the nation obtain 


its necessary energy resources? This question can be answered 


in a very large number of ways for there are many alternative 
sources of energy. To describe the environmental impacts of each 
possible combination is well beyond the scope of this analysis. 
In the following sections key alternative combinations will be 
discussed, Readers interested in a thorough discussion of the 
environmental impacts of the major alternative sources of energy 
are referred to "Energy Alternatives and a Comparative Analyses," 
Science and Public Policy Program, University of Oklahoma/Kash, 


White et al. (1975). 


B. Reduce the Rate of OCS Leasing Below the Historical Level 
1. Description 


The proposal calls for accelerating the rate of OCS 
leasing. One alternative to this action would be to move in the 
other direction, that is, decelerating the rate. The Department 
could hold one or two sales a year and lease, say, 500,000 to l 
million acres. If this alternative is selected, the rate of oil 
and ges production would be substantially lower than the 10 Quads 
assumed under the proposal. The exact level of production would 
depend upon the exact rate of leasing as well as the areas selected 
for leasing. The energy equivalents results of this alternative 
would be greater reliance on non-OCS energy resources -- primarily 


imported oil. 


2. Environmental Impacts 


The environmental consequences of this alternative have 
two parts; (1) The direct or OCS impacts of the leasing that does 


occur; and (2) the impacts associated with the alternative energy 


sources used to replace the foregoue OCS energy production. An 


approximation of the OCS impacts can be taken from the information 


presented in Sections III and V. Merely examine the impacts for 


those areas contained in the reduced rate leasing schedule. Some 
adjustment of scale might also be necessary if sales of small 
areas are proposed inthe reduced rate schedule. The environmental 


‘impacts of non-OCS alternative energy resources are described in 


Section VIII.F. Logically, in the immediate future, the primary 


energy alternative is imported oil. 


C. Halt OCS Leasing 


1. Description 
The OCS currently produces about 4.8 Quads of energy for 


domestic use and some axports. A complete halt to OCS leasing 
would result in declining production over several years on 

active leases until reservoirs are no longer economically 
producible. The measure could be made more drastic by 

suspending production on active leases and halting leasing. 

The range of possible consequences for domestic energy production 
would thus be either immediate stoppage of OCS production or 


eventual non-production when currently producing fields are dry. 


The consequences of such action are profound. The shortfall of 
production from domestic or secure foreign sources from demand 


levels would be aggravated. Three methods of handling such a 


shortfall are apparent, but they are not exclusive, i.e., any 


number of combinations may be postulated. The methods are: 
strict conservation efforts, increased imports from insecure 
foreign sources, and increased stimulation and reliance on 


alternative sources. 


2. Environmental Impacts 
The environmental impacts of each of the three methods 


presented above for replacing current OCS production are described 


- 


in separate sections of these alternatives. Large scale 


energy conservation, and its attendant costs, are discussed 

in Section VIII.E. Increased imports from insecure foreign 
resources runs counter to the stated National goal, but may in 
fact be necessary in the longer term if suitable alternatives 

can not replace the natural depletion of oil and gat resource, 

or if in fact the estimates of undiscovered recoverable «<esources 
are much too high. In the latter Pac suitable alternatives may 
not be able contribute to supplies in the short term, and increased 
imports may be the only alternative. Crude imports are generally 
considered more hazardous environmentally compared to 3CS develop- 
ment (Kash, White, et al, 1975) because it is done by tanker 
transportation. Finally, alternative energy sources, their 
notential for supplying energy in the short and long term and 

the environmental impacts of their « - .»pment, are discussed in 


Section VIII.F. 


iadons Jbunt. 2 
National Energy Pian is beveiocped 


1. Description 


Numerous parties who have commented on the draft impact 
statement have proposed that a decision to accelerate OCS leasing 
be postponed pending the development of a national energy plan. What 
would be the environments] .onmsequences of choosing this alternative, 
and how might they compare with the consequeices of the proposed 
action? Ome consequence would be that none of che adverse environ- 
mental impacts associated with OCS development would occur for some 
time. It is hard to think of a truly comprehensive "national energy 
plan" that would be acceptable to the American public which had not 
arisen from a fairly widespread consensus, both among elected officials 
and within the public at large. To arrive at such a consensus would 


almost certainly take a long time. 


If a 1 when we were to reach consensus on a national energy plan, 
would the plan /nuclude the production of OCS oil? If the answer 

is "no", then the environmental impacts of the presently proposed 
acceleration would not come about for an extremely long time, if 
ever. If the answer is "yes," then the environmental impacts would 


begin to occur very ehortiy after the plan was implemented, 


One can only speculate on the answer to this question, of course. 

A lot would certainly depend on the set of decisionmakers who would 
draw up and adopt such a plan. It is plausible, however, that they 
would look favorably on OCS oil compared to other technologies if 
they looked at production costs alone. OCS oil would probably cost 
less than half of what it would cost to produce liquid and gaseous 


fuels from coal, for example. 


Of course, production costs are not the entire set of relevant 
social costs. There are environmental costs as well. It is not 
within the scope of the present El. to examine precisely what all 
the production and environmental costs of alternative energy 
technologies would be, much less to propose a way of integrating 
them into a national energy plan. However, section F of this 
chapter provides a general overview of thepotential environmental], 


and some cases economic, costs of alternative energy sources, 


2. Environmental Impacts 


The environmental impacts of this alternative can be 


described in three categories: (1) ‘the impacts of continuing 


OCS leasing at the historical rate; (2) the impacts of the non-0CS 


energy resources used while the national energy policy is being 


developed primarily the impact of impacted oil; and (3) the 
impacts of developing the mix of energy resources selected 


for development in the national energy policy. 


The environmental impacts of continuing OCS leasing at the 


historical rate were described in Section VIII.A. 


The environmental impacts of alternative non-OCS energy resources 


are described in Section VIII.F. 


The environmental impacts of the selected national energy policy 
can not be described at this time. In the period of time it 

will take to develop a comprehensive national energy policy 
technological adverses may occur which might reduce the adverse 
environmental impacts associated with developing various domestic 
energy resources, However, these technological advances could 
likely be applied to existing energy development projects. Thus 

the impacts described in Section VIII.F. can be used as an 
approximation of the anticipated environmental impacts of developing 
these alternative domestic energy resources. As yet undefined 
technological adjustment in these impacts would likely be necessary, 


however. 


E. Energy Conservation 


By “energy conservation" is meant an active program 
which eliminates altogether the demand for energy which would 
otherwise have existed. In the present context it means a 
reduction in demand of roughly ten quadrillion BTU's a year, 
the BTU-equivalent of an assumed 3 million barrels of oil and 12 
billion cf of gas per day eventual production level frou accelerated 
development of the OCS. It also means that not only would OCS 


oil be held in abeyance, but so would imports. 


The primary environmental impacts of conservation are unquestion- 
ably beneficial, Albeit in an indirect fashion, they can be 

stated precisely: none of the environmental impacts associated 

with OCS development, and described in detail in Chapters III and 

V above, would occur; nor would we incur the environmental impacts 
associated with some energy alternative to OCS oil, the main relevant 


alternative in this case being oil imports. 


If the Department were to pursue this alternative, a number of con- 
servation measures might be considered. The Ford Foundation Report 


has suggested many, as have Project Independence Blueprint (PIB) and 


the Environmental protection Agency. There is substantial overlap 


among the lists, and therefore we may look at just one and get 

a fair idea of what is on all of them. Table 124 is taken from 
PIB and estimates the energy savings from various measures under 
two alternative assumptions about future oil prices. It should 
be noted that the potential savings from the entire list of 
conservation measures is 7.40 to 8.53 quads per year in 1985, 
savings in excess of even the most optimistic projections of 
energy supply from OCS production in that period. Hence, it is 
clear that, in principle, PIB conservation measures, if adopted 
and successfully implemented, could effectively substitute for 


OCS production through 1985. 


There is at present virtually a national consensus supporting the 


principle of conservation. The hard question is not whether but 


how much, The question of how much leads immediately and directly 
to the question of costs, for virtually any level of conservation 
is plausible provided the nation is willing to bear the costs. 
What level of conservation entails what cost is subject on which 


there is, unfortunately, almost no consensus. 


Up to a point there is no doubt that conservation can be not only 
sostless but beneficial, economically as well as environmentally. 


Certain practices are clearly inefficient and wasteful, We may have 


Table 124 
Conservation Actions and Savings At $7 and $11 Per Barrel Oi] 
1980 and 1985 
(Savings in Quadrillion Btu's) 


Conservation Actions 7 071 11 071 
1977 fet aes 1977 Set 1985 


Transportation 
Establish a mandatory 20 mpg auto 


efficiency standard 0.38 +%1.05 2.68 0.26 0.67 1.88 
Enact legislation and establish pro- 

grams that would substantially increase 

the use of public transit and discourage 

the inefficient use of automobiles, such 

as a gasoline conservation fee 1.04 


Total Transportation Sector 1/ 1.42 


Residential and Commercial 2/ 

ubSidy such as a tax credit for 

retrofit of existing homes, expiring 

in 1980 

Subsidy such as a 15% investment credit 

for energy reduction investments in 

existing commercial buildings, expiring 

in 1980 0.15 
National thermal efficiency standards 

for new residential & commercial 

buildings 0.28 
Mandatory lighting standards for 

commercial buildings 0.19 
Appliance efficiency standards 0.07 


Total Residential & Commercial Sector 0.97 


Industrial 

ggressive conservation programs assisted by 
R&D for increased efficiency in industrial 
processes 0.25 


Total Net Savings 1/ 2.64 


Utilities 3/ 

Demonstrations in support of adding energy 

conservation standards to the Federal Power 

Act 0.11 0.5 ‘ 0.09 0.47 


—— i $=  =§«»- —_«r«#" seein 


T/ Savings not entirely additive since auto disincentives would induce some 
increased new car efficiency. 

2/ The gross savings would be higher since losses due to generation and 
distribution of electricity would be included. 


3/ Savings in electrical generation result from decreasing the fossil fuel 
input required to generate the electricity demand in the three end-user 
sectors. 


Source: Project Independence, FEA, p. 160. 
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drifted into them through habit or through imprudence, and it might 
take little more than a new consciousness of such inefficiencies to 
rid ourselves of them. The Technical Fix conservation strategy of 
A Time To Choose is based solely on encouraging greater efficiency 


in energy consumption. It projects an "energy budget" of 91.3 


quadrillion BTU's for 1985 which “can provide essentially the same 


level of energy services (miles of travel, quality of housing and 
levels of heating and cooling, manufacturing output, etc.) as the 
Historical Growth scenario, if the nation adopts specific energy 
saving technologies, such as better insulation and better auto 


fuel economy, to perform these functions." 


All measures proposed for this strategy, according to the Ford 
report, would also meet the criterion of saving consumers money. 
A sample list of such measures includes: 
Installing better insulation in new homes 
Add "heat recuperators" to industrial furnaces 
Increase the fuel economy of automobiles from 12 to 20 
miles per gallon without reducing automobile size through 
engineering, design, and materials changes 


Install heat pumps for home space heating and cooling 


-- Alter the rate structure of electric utilities to 


incorporate peak load pricing and to abolish volume : 


discounts 
-- Specify certain thermal performance standards in local 


building codes. 


The more ambitious ZEG (Zero Energy Growth) strategy goes beyond 
efficiency and redirects economic growth away from “making things" 
and towards "services designed to enhance the quality of life," 
like better bus systems, and more parks, and better health care 
(p. 15). It includes all the energy-saving devides of the Technical 
Fix strategy, an array of excise taxes on energy, government 
investment in new energy technologies, and changed government 
regulatory practices. The authors of the Ford report rely 

on a rather sophisticated computer simulation of the national 
economy in concluding that achieving ZEG in 1985 and continuing 

it thereafter would permit general economic growth "at much the 
same pace" as the scenarios of higher energy growth (Technical 

Fix and Historical Growth). They argue, further, that the trane 
sition to ZEG, if accomplished "over a period of decades," would 


probably be less severe than many transitions the economy and the 


society have undergone in the past, e.g, the migration of 


13 million persons from the farms to the cities during the period 


1950-1970. (p. 93) 


How costly might these conservation strategies actually be? 

The efficiency-inducing measures prescribed by the Technical 
Fix strategy would--if the cost analyses done by the authors 

of the Ford Report are correct--bring net benefits, not costs, 
to the society as a whole. In some instances, to be sure, 
there would be serious adjustment problems for certain firms, 
industries, or economic sectors as nore energy-efficient and 
economical substitutes for their products or services displaced 
them. These changes cannot be counted legitimately as social 
"costs," however, since they merely terminate a subsidy paid 


by the many-through higher prices--to the few. 


Of much more concern are the costs entailed by the ZEG scenartio. 


Perhaps the economic consultants who confidently predict a bright 


future of low energy consumption accompanied by high economic growth 
are correct. Since the model in the Ford report is almost the first 
of its kind, and has not yet been subjected to rigorous criticism 
from other model-builders, it is probably premature to accept the 


optimistic conclusions drawn from it unreservedly. 


On the other hand, the conclusion that GNP will not fall by very 
much under ZEG does seem reasonable. Direct energy consumption in 
all sectors represents only a tiny proportion of the GNP-around 4%, 
The ZEG policy scenario of slowly rising energy prices in the post- 
1985 period allows plenty of leeway for the economy to adjust: both 
labor and capital can, under different conditions, become substitutes 


for energy inputs in all economic sectors. 


A more serious problem with the ZEG projection is that GNP is a very 
crude measure of the true value of goods and services to the society. 
It should be remembered that the driving feature of the ZEG scenario 


is a government tax on energy, the result of which is to allocate 


less of society's resources to ener development and consumption and 
sy 


more to whatever it is government chooses to spend che revenues on. 
In the ZEG scenario energy excise tax revenues rise from a few 
billion dollars in 1985 to $50 billion (in 1971 dollars) in 2000. 

The Ford model allocates these expenditures to health, education, and 
transport services (75% spent on purchase of labor ane services, 20% 
on manufactures, and 5% on purchases from the transport sector). 


(p. 509) 


Level of 


Production 


F. Environmental Impacts Associated with Alternative Fuel Sources 
For the sake of discussion we shall assume that accelerated OCS 
production would eventually be 3 million barrels of oil avd 12 
billion cubic feet of gas per day. This assumption is based on both 
PIB estimates of OCS producibility in 1985 and USGS estimates of OCS 
producibility to 1985 and beyond. The two data sources generally 
support one another, and differences are only artifacts of the time 
periods selected for estimation of producibility. It should be 
emphasized, however, that any such projections are highly specula- 
tive. Not only do we know very little about the true quantity of 
oil and gas resources on the OCS, we also do not know how rapidly 
they can be discovered and brought into production. Figure 129 
shows three hypothetical time profiles for OCS production, and many 


other variations are also possible. 


Figure 129 


Hypothetical Time Profiles for OCS Production 


reased Oil orts 
At present, the United States imports about 6 million barrels of oil 
per day, or about 35% of domestic consumption. The Arab oil embargo 
of 197381974 dramatically raised the question of how much the United 
States is willing to remaine#or becomeeereliant on foreign oil imports. 
Depending in part on answers to this question given today, the United 
States could find itself in ten years importing anywhere between 0 


and 60% of its oil needs. 


One of the considerations in answering this question is the degree of 
environmental risk in OCS production relative to the comparable risks 
of oil imports. It appears that of the two sources the OCS is some» 
what less environmentally hazardous. Energy Under the Oceans, a 
“technology assessment" of OCS operations conducted by a team based at 
the University of Oklahoma, rated the OCS as more favorable than 
imports on a worldwide basis: 

"Consicering worldwide environmental impacts, the OCS is less 

of a threat to the environment than increased imports would be. 

In part, this is due to the harmful effects of refined products 

which have to be considered with imports. If only U.S. waters 

are considered, imports appear to have an advantage, but this 


fails to take into account differences in kind of petroleum 


spilled and the fact that spills outside can produce effects 


within U.S. waters." (Kash and White, pp. 24203.) 


Based on historical data, the interpretation of which was greatly 
hedged by qualifications, an MIT report ("Analysis of Oil Spill 
Statistics") estimated spill rates at .017% for total throughout 
from OCS production and .C16% for tanker imports. But if one 
considers OCS-related oil discharges only since 1970, when new 
pipeline regulations went into effect, the spill rate is .00% 


rather than .017%. 


Coal 

The primary environmental impacts of coal begin with coal mining. 
Underground mining may cause land subsidence and poses hazards 

to the health and safety of miners, Strip mining and open pit 
mining disrupt large surface areas, causing destruction of topsoil, 
wildlife habitats, and vegetation. Revegetation is more difficult 
in dry areas, including those where much of the Western coal reserves 
are found. Large volumes of mine wastes require disposal. Water 
quality problems may arise from damage to the ground water regime, 
acid mine drainage, and increased run off and sediment loads in 
streams. Stripping increases the dust in the air. Combustion of 
coal, especially high sulfur coal, releases particulates and gaseous 


pollutants. Technology to control these pollutants is not completely 


developed. Desulfurization of high sulfur coal before use and sulfur 


removal during combustion remove only limited amounts of sulfur. Much 
effort is now being directed toward development of processes to remove 
sulfur from flue gases or other process gases before discharging them 


to the atmosphere. 
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A recent report by Hittman Associates (under contract to CEQ, EPA, 


and NSF) attempts to quantify the impacts of the several different 
processes associated with the use of coal. For the purpose of 
comparison with OCS oil, it is useful to focus on two such processes, 
extraction and combustion in steam electric generating plants, an 
end use common to both fuels. The Hittman data on extraction 
processes are shown in Table 130 . They refer to impacts 
(variously measured) per trillion qo!) BTU. It should be noted 
that the table doe not include water pollution which would be 


caused by chronic or accidental oil spills offshore. 


The data on coal extraction assume "the use of control technology 
which will probably be required and/or available in 5 to 10 

years." For instance, contour backfilling and revegetation are 
assumed, and a corresponding reliance on such prac..ces as stockpiling 
and redistribution of the topsoil, segregation of toxic overburden, 
and seed bed preparation. For the Central Appalachian region, the 

442 tons of solids represents a transformation of water pollutants, 


including acids, into solid refuse. 


An entry which deserves special comment is the amount of land disturbed 
in coal mining. Revegetating backfilled Strip mines takes several 
years. The Hittman study assumes five years to reclaim any given 

acre in the Powder River Basin, for instance. This assumption may 

be optimistic, since in many arid and or semiearid areas of the West 


certain lands will be difficult or impossible to revegetate. 
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Table 130 


Environmental Impacts of OCS Oil, Onshore Oil and Coal 
(Impact per Trillion BIU's) 


OCS; Onshore {Powder River|San Juan \Central Appa-~ 


% Oil Basin Coa’. |Basin Coal\ lachian Coal 
6 
Water Pollutants v 
issolved Solids ~ fe) fe) 29.2 
Suspended Solids - (@) fe) e423 
Non-degradable 
Organics 52 = - - 
Air Pollutants 1/ 
~ & General 2/ fe) ee ee ee 0 
Solids - 715 546 he 
* Occupational Health 
and Safety 
‘ Deaths .00004 .00027 .0025 0.0 .0218 
Injuries -00027 .0125 -0165 20729 0955 
x Man-days lost e144 (2.07 1.5 .838 3.42 
Land 3/ -173 4/ 40.5 4.1 13.4 181.0 
; Source: Hittman Associates, Inc. 1974, Environmental impacts, 
efficiency, and cost of energy supply and end use. Final 
report HIT-293 Contract CQC 308 with CEQ, NSF, and EPA. 
November 1974, 
* 1/ Impact measured in tons. 


2/ Includes SOx, NOx, particulates, hydrocarbons, CO, Aldehydes. 
EY Impact measured in acre-years. 
4/ Refers to onshore terminals. 
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Table 131 displays the differential impacts of coal, oil and gas 
as fossil fuels burned to generate electricity. Coal-fired plants 
use somewhat more land than oil-fired plants and produce slightly 
more air pollution, even under controlled conditions. Without 
controls, coal produces almost six times more air pollutants than 


oil. 


The data in Tables 130 and 131 are expressed in terms of impacts 
per trillion BTU. They can be scaled up to the equivalent of 10 
quads by multiplying the entried by 10,000, although one should 
not that the aggregate of these impacts is almost surely less 


important than the localized impacts where they occur. 


If all the coal which was to substitute for OCS oil were mined from 


the Powder River and San Juan Basins, and divided equally between 


the two (i.e., two quads from each area), the annual rate of land 
disturbance (assuming continuous snd successful reclamation) would 

be 32.3 square miles in the former and 105 square miles in the 

latter. Assuming all this coal were to come from new mines, producing 
at the rate of ten million tons annually, we would have to open 
approximately 27 new mines in the Powder River Basin and 25 new mines 
in the San Juan basin. Alternatively, development in either of these 
western regions could be foregone in favor of obtaining equivalent 
annual production (five quads annually) from 62 new underground mines 


in Central Appalachia each producing 3 million tons per year. 


Table 131 % 


Environmental Impacts of Coal, Oil and Gas Power Generation 
(Impact per trillion BTU's) 


Land a 


Air Pollutants 2/ 


With Controls 


Without Controls 


Source: Hittman Associ ates, See Table 130. 


1 Impacts measured in acre-years. 
Impacts measured in tons. 


One of the principal problems with coal as an energy source competing 
with OCS oil and gas is that there is relatively little demand for 
it outside the electric power industry. Two thirds of the nation's 


coal production is utilized in power generation. Metallurgical 


coking coal enjoys a small but steady market of about 95 million 


tons annvally. Coal used in the industrial sector has declined 
from 104 million tons in 1965 to 68 million tons in 1973. (PIB, 

p- 100) Although coal might be widely used in future electric 
power plants, it would substitute not primarily for oil (whether 
from the OCS or any other source) but for nuclear power. PIB 

(p. 127) projects almost no new oilefired generating capacity 
between now and 1985. A conversion of present oil-fired plants 

to coal would be relatively smallescale: a recent Bureau of 

Mines estimate indicates that 23,697 MW capacity could be converted 
from oii to coal, given a year's lead time, the annual savings from 
which (in oil) would be 198.4 million barrels. Substituting coal 
for oil in power plants, therefore, could not account for more than 


about 20% of expected OCS oil production. 


In the long run if the United States is to make use of its vast coal 
resources (some 3.2 ttillion teas), converting solid coal to more 
useable gaseous and liquid forms will be necessary. At present, 
gasification and liquefaction processes are barely out of the pilot 
plant stage of development and are relatively costly, though com= 
petitive with crude oil at an assumed $11/barrel price for the latter 


(PIB, “Synthetic Fuels From Coal," p. 11). 
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A typical coal gasification plait would produce 250 billion BTU's 
of pipeline gas per day, consume six to ten million tons of coal 
annually, use copious amounts of water (6,000 gallons of water 
per minute), and have capital costs of $175=300 million. Each 
plant would require about 200 acres of land. Air pollution 
residuals would include sulfur and nitrogen oxides and ash 
particles. Solid waste disposal could cause surface water 
contamination problems. Solid wastes are generated in great 
volume and might represent a disposal problem as well. Both air 
and water pollution residuals can be reduced by existing and 
emerging technology, although there are still some uncertainties 
about appropriate emission standards and the economics of various 
control technologies. Substitution for one half of projected OCS 
production, or five quads, would require 55 coal gasification plants 


of 250 billion BTU/day capacity each. 


Nuclear Energy 


In the foreseeable future nuclear energy will be available almost 


exclusively in the form of electricity. More rapid introduction 

of nuclear energy in the electric generating sector, therefore, 

will displace not oil, primarily, but coal. Hence it is questionable 
to what extent nuclear energy can be considered as a plausible 
"alternative" to OCS (or even foreign) oii. Much depends an how 


rapidly growth in the electrical sector might displace oil in the 


residential, commercial and industrial sectors, PIB projects a 
6.3% annual growth rate in electrical generating capacity at 
$1l/barrel oil. If public policies are adopted to encourage 

growth in the electricity sector (presumably in order to increase 
utilization of our domestic coal resources and our advanced nuclear 


technology), growth in this sector would be 7.4%. 


The PIB task force on nuclear energy report indicates that one 
thousand megawatts of nuclear capacity equals 25,000 barrels of oil 
per day (p. 2.0-2). Hence, to substitute completely for OCS oil 
expected from accelerated leasing, the nation would need approximately 


200 such plans. 


Although nuclear plants do not emit particulates or gaseous pollutants 
from combustion, several unique environmental problems arise. Some 
radioactivity in the form of radiation, airborne radioactivity, and 
radioactive liquids, is released to the environment. Although the 
amount released is very small and potential exposure has been shown 

to be less than the average level of natural radiation exposure, 
Special precautions are required to control these emissions, The 
possible release of radioactivity as a result of an accident must 


be anticipated in the design of the plant and its emergency systems. 


Malfunction of the emergency core cooling system has been of particular 


concern. 


Nuclear plants use essentially the same cooling process as fossil 


fuel plants and thus share the problem of heat dissipation from cooling 


water. However, light water reactors require larger amounts of cooling 


water and discharge greater amounts of waste heat to the water than 
comparably sized fossil fuel plants. The effects of thermal discharges 
may be beneficial in some cases. Adverse effects can be mitigated by 


use of cooling ponds or cooling towers. 


Low level radioactive wastes from normal operaticn of a nuclear 
plant must be collected, placed in protective containers, and 
shipped to an AEC storage site and buried. High level wastes 
created within the fuel elements remain there until the fuel 

is spent. They are then isolated in a fuel reprocessing plant 

and stored in liquid or solid form at AEC facilities. There 

is much concern over the ability of this, or any other, society 

to store and manager these wastes for thousands of years. Probably 
the technical aspects of this problem are more readily solved than 
the political and social aspects of the problem. The problem also 
raises interesting considerations of equity: Is it fair to hundreds 
of future generations to saddle them with the nuclear wastes we 


create today? 


Another problem with nuclear power is the prospect of "intentional 


disruption of nuclear power systems for malicious purposes," in the 


words of the Ford Foundation energy report (p. 211). The difficulties 


here range from the diversion of nuclear. materials to weapons purposes 
by nation-states to terrorism and sabotage directed at nuclear 


generating stations and transportation facilities. 


Oil Shale 

Oil shale cccurs in large volumes throughout the U.S. and potentially 
could contribute significantly to UeS.e energy supplies. The richest 
deposits are found in the Green River Formation in Colorado, Utah, 


and Wyoming. An estimated 80 percent of these resources are on 


Federal lands. These oil lands are sparsely settled and arid 


or semi-arid. 


As shale oil is relatively expensive to produce, the main obstacles 
to development of oil shale in the U.S. have been abundant oil, 
gas, and coal at lower costs. As availability of these energy 
sources declines and prices rise, the economics of oil shale 


become more favorable. 


From 1944 to 1956 the U.S. Department of the Interior conducted 
extensive research on mining and retorting oil shale and refining 
shale oil. For the past 10 years, private industry has operated 
prototype plants and experimental facilities. There has been no 


commercial production of oil from oil shale as yet. 


The Department of the Interior has initiated a prototype oil shale 


leasing program to make available rich oil shale lands for develop= 


ment by private industry. 


The major options for oil shale development are (1) mining (undere 
ground or surface) followed by surface processing of the oil shale, 

or (2) inesitu (in place) eninceuking. Inesitu technology is important 
for eventual recovery of deeply buried oil shale but is less advanced 
than conventional processing. Projections of future oil shale 


capacity are given below. 


Table 132. Production Projections of Shale Oil (thou. B/D) 
1975, 1980 1985 
Case I 0 150 750 
Case II/III 0 100 400 
Case IV 0 0 100 


(Sources: National Petroleum Council, p. 205, 1972) 


Case I represents the maximum feasible production under non-emergency 
conditions and assumes shale oil prices adequate to encourage 
commercial development. Limitations on rate of development include 
availability of operating personnel, environmental restrictions, 

lack of supporting commerce and industry, and construction logistics. 


Cases II, III, and IV show slower rates of investment due to Lack 


of incentive or need for time to demonstrate process feasibility. 


The Department of the Interior has estimated maximum 1985 production 
of shale oil at one million barrels daily (UeS. Department of the 


Interior, vol. I, p. III#=6, 1973a). 


Project Independence Blueprint projects production of 250,000 barrels 
per day by 1985 if the world oil price drops to $7/barrel. Production 
levels of 1,000,000 barrels per day sould be attained if the world 

oil price were to stabilize at $1l/barrel (pp. 130-132). Thus even 
under the most optimistic assumptions, shale oil could not wholly 


displace OCS production. 


Environmental problems related to the extraction of shale oil by 
conventional (as opposed to inesitu) retorting are magnified by 

the large volume of rock that would be processed in a commercial 
operation. A plant producing 100,000 b/d would probably mine 

about 130,000 tons of oil shale per day and would require disposal 
of a similar am unt of spent shale. Surface disposal of the spent 
shale creates the problem of revegetation. Other problems are 
prevention of contamination of streams by saline water encountered 


in mining or by leaching of salts from spent shale. 


The Green River Formation area is sparsely settled and arid or semi« 
arid. Development of an oil shale industry would change existing 
land use patterns and create a major socio=economic impact in a 
region now without large scale industry. It would also disturb 
regional wildlife. The Colorado oil shale lands have some of the 


largest migratory deer and elk herds in the world. 


Roads, mining plant sites, waste disposal areas and utility and 
pipeline corridors would disturb the vegetative cover of the -land. 
The requirement of large amounts of waste water and the disposal 
of waste water with dissolved saline and organic compourds without 
degrading natural ground waters would place added stress on the 


scarce water resources of the region. Increased noise and a decline 


in air quality due to dust from mining and shale disposal and particulate 


and sulfur and nitrogen oxide emissions would accompany oil shale 


development. 
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For a fuller description of the environmental impacts of oil shale, 
see the environmental impact statement on a prototype production 


project prepared by she Department of the Interior. 


Increased Domestic Onshore Oil Production 

In 1974 domestic production from existing oil fields in the lower 48 
States was 8.9 millior barrels per day. Most of the major onshore 
fields have probably Been discovered and are being produced now. 
Hence, PIB projects a decline in production from present conventional 


and new primary fields to 4.9 million barrels per day in 1985. 


This loss :: 4 million barrels per day could perhaps be made up by 
secondary aud tertiary recovery methods. The advent of dramatically 
higher prices for oil on the open market has stimulated development 
and investment in enhanced recovery techniques that allow greater 
production from a given field. Secondary techniques are generally 
injection techniques; water or gas is injected into a reservoir in 


order to drive the oil toward the well. Tertiary techniques are 


more exotic, and include explosive fracturing of reservoirs to 


allow easier movement of oil. 


The Project Independence Oil Task Force Report estimated that by 
1988, under business as equal (BAU) assumptions, and assuming on 
$11/bbl. price, secondary production onshore could be adding as 
2,800,000 bb1/day to our domestic supply. Tertiary production on- 
shore could be adding 2,650,000 bbl/day. Under the accelerated 


development assumptions, an additional 840,000 bb1/day could be 


produced over and above these figures for BAU by tertiary techniques. 


Another wry of making up the expected loss from conventional 
primary fields onshore would be to open the Naval Petroleum 
Reserves. The Elk Hills Reserve (#1) could produce .2 million 
barrels per day by 1985 under PIB accelerated development (AD) 
assumptions and an $ll/barrel price. The Alaskan Reserve (#4) 
could be producing fully 2 million barrels per day under the 


same assumptions. 


Alaska North Slope oil will be flowing at 2.5 million barrels 


cp 
per day in 1985 under either BAU or AD assumptions. 


There are several possible environmental impact of the Naval 
Petroleum Research oil and gas development. A major one is 

air or water pollution. Surface discharge of oil or gas can 

cause damage or destruction to wildlife, contamination of soil, 

and at least temporary damage to vegetation, especially in aquatic 
or semi-aquatic habitats. Subsurface water resources might also 

be endangered, with the possibility of contamination of aquifiers 
by leaks of petroleum, natural gas liquids, or brine. Secondly, 
operations might adversely affect the aesthetic enjoyment of the 
area by those who use it for recreational purposes. Physical sensee 
of sight and sound are difficult to communicate, but are nevertheless 
important to the teeiviauad, Thirdly, there would be some loss of 


vegetation and damage to the wildlife habitat due to development 


activities such as land clearing, road building, noise, dust, odor 
emission, as well as physical danger to animals due to increased 
vehicular traffic. If hydrocarbons are discovered, long term 
surface occupancy would displace wildlife. There is also a risk of 


fire that mast be considered. 


It is believed that proper measures can minimize the adverse effects, 
especially if only exploratory drilling is carried out. Major short 
term effects are likely to be relocation of wildlife and disturbance 
of vegetation. Longer term production operations entail corresponding 
dislocations. The other major problem for both short and long term 


operations is the discharge of oil or salt water due to accident or 


equipment malfunctions. A large spill could affect recreation, local 


residents, and commercial fishing, but the time pericd would be of 


limited duration, 


See also the immediately preceding tables 130 and 131. 


Increased Hydroelectric Power 


Thirty to forty years ago, hydroelectric power supplied as much as 
30 percent of the electric energy produced inthe U.S. Hydroelectric 
power has increased steadily but at a rate slower than the growth 
rate of thermal plants, Today, conventional hydroelectric plants 
supply about 15 percent of U.S. electric generating capacity and 


electric eneryy production. 


ost of the suitable hydroelectric sites have already been developed. 
New hydropower generating capacity added by 1985 could increase total 
hydropower capacity from 66,000 MW to 100,000 MW, if world oil prices 
remained at $11, according to PIB. Because hydropower is used more 
and more to supply peak load electricity rather than hase load demand, 
this increase in capacity might result in as little as 20% increase 
in actual hydroelectricity. Many hydro sites are potentially available 
in Alaska. But chese are too far from major markets to add much to 


national energy supply. 


Although hydropower plants produce virtually no air or water pollution, 


they do impose environmental costs. 


Construction of a hydroelectric dam represents an irretrievable 


commitment of the land resources beneath the dam and the lake. 
Inundation of the land eliminates wildlife habitat and precludes 
ocher uses such as agriculture, mining, and free-flowing river 
recreation. Some iiexdase in erosion during construction and 


operation will cccur. 


Hyd.oelestric projects use a renewable resource, do not directly 


céuse air pollution, and offer some recreational activities. On the 
cther hand, use cf streams for power will displace some forms of 
recreational activities and eliminate vast areas for land uses. 
Water released from reservoirs ‘uring summer monthr may change 


the water temperature and lower the oxygen content of the river 
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downstream, adversely affecting the indigenous fishery. Fluctuating 
flow releases for peak load operation may also adversely affect 
reservoir and downstream fisheries and recreatior.. The lack of 
satisfactory means of passing anadromous fish over high dams 


presently precludes development of some hydroelectzic sites. 


Fish may die if exposeé co nitrogen supersaturated water. Nitrogen 
Supersaturation results at a dam when excess river flow must be 
passed over the spillway. High nitrogen levels in the Columbia 
and Snake Rivers pose a threat to salmon and steelhead resources 


of these rivers. 


ased Pipelins rts of Natural Gas 
Imports of natural gas via pipeline have come largely from Canada, 
with smali amounts from Mexico. In 1973 net pipeline imports from 
Canada were 1,012 Bcf, abouts 4.2 percent of total natural gas used 
in the U.S. These imports were about 45 percent of Canada's natural 


gas production. Natural gas pipeline imports from Mexico have not 


been a significant part of U.S. supply. In 1973, imports from Mexico 


were 1.6 Bcf. Almost 95 percent of pipeline gas imported in 1973 was 


delivered to interstate companies for transmission to major markets. 


Table 133 
Projections of Natural Gas Pipeline Imports for Canada 


Actual 


1973 1975 1980 1985 1990 
Case I 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.9 0.2 


Case II 1.0 1.2 1.4 1.4 2e1 


Case III 1.0 1.2 262 2.2 2.6 

Case IV 1.0 1.2 2.9 2.9 3.7 

Units «= trillion cubic feet 

(Sources: Federal Power Commission, p. 45, 1974a). 

Case I represents the minimal case and shows volumes scheduled for 
export from Canada to the U.S. under current National Energy Board 
(NEB) and FPC authorizations. The case assumes no additional export 


authorizations granted through 1990. 


Case II is a “conservative realistic" projection. It includes 
additional supplies under the following assumptions: (a) the 

NEB will authorize some additional exports from the traditional gas 
supply areas, (b) a large-diameter gas pipeline from the North 

Slope of Alaska through the Mackenzie Delta area will be completed 

- and operating at capacity by 1989. About half of the linets throughe 
put will be from Alaska, (c) a large=diameter gas pipeline from the 
Arctic Islands will be completed and operating at capacity by 1990, 
and (d) by 1985 approximately 0.5 Tcf per year of the new supplies 


’ from the frontier areas will go to Canadian markets. 
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Case III is an “optimistic realistic" projection which has the 
additional element of a pipeline from the Atlantic Offshore. The 
assumptions are: (a) the NEB will authorize some additional exports 
on a short-term basis from the traditional gas supply areas until 

gas is available from the frontier areas, (b) the Alaska North Slopes 
Mackenzie Delta pipeline will be completed and operating at capacity 
by 1979, with subsequent increases in capacity in both 1985 and 

1990, (c) the Arctic Islands line will be completed by 1984, and the 
maximum throughput will be increased by 1990, (d) a pipeline from the 
Canadian Eastern Offshore area to market areas in New England will be 
completed by 1980, and (e) by 1985 approximately 1 Tcf of gas per 


year from the frontier areas will go to Canadian markets. 


Case IV is the most optimistic situation and is basically the same 
as Case III with the following exceptions: (a) the Alaska North 
Slope«Mackenzie Delta pipeline will be completed by 1978, (b) the 
Arctic Islands pipeline will be completed by 1979 with subsequent 
increases in capacity by both 1985 and 1990, and (c) substantial 


increases in capacity will be installed on the pipeline from the 


eastern offshore by 1985 and “1990. 


In 1973, pipeline imports from Canada were delivered as follows: 
West Coast Area 69 percent (a little 
(California, Oregon, Washington) over half of this used 
in California) 


Great Lakes market 26 percent 


Montana 5 percent 


New York and Vermont less than 1 percent 


Further imports from Alberta, if additional imports are authorized, 
will likely follow the established distribution pattern. Gas from 
Alaska's North Slope and Canada's Mackenzie Delta will likely come 
into the lower 40 States. Gas from the Canadian Atlantic Offshore 
area will be delivered’to New England. A gas pipeline from the 

Arctic Islands, depending on the route, could deliver gas directly 
to the northeastern States, or make gas available for the West 


Coast end Great Lakee areas by displacement. 


The proportion of imports coming into different regions could 
change considerably from present patterns. This will depend 
on the completion schedule of various proposed pipeline projects 


and regional demand for the Canadian gas. 


Mexico is not likely to be a significant source of future imports 
because of its relatively small natural gas resources base, its 
policy of self-sufficienty in energy, and the small volume of 


current U.S. importe from Mexico. Imports from Mexico were cf a 


local natural until 1957 and have decline since 1969. In 1973, 


they were only 1.6 Bcf, while exports to Mexico from the U.S. 


were 13 Bcf. 


The environmental impacts of increasing gas imports derive mainly 


from the possible increased use of land for pipeline construction. 
Reliable estimates are not at hand relating carrying capacity of 
existing or planned pipelines to their actual load. To whatever 
degree that land is utilized for new pipelines to handle increased 
pipelines, this will determine the primary impact of this alterna~ 
tive. A less important impact is the risk of explosions and/or 
fires. The increased pipeline mileage or increased use of 
existing lines increases this risk, as does the increased use 


of tankers carrying LNG (liquefied natural gas). 


For a more detailed statement of the environmental impacts of increased 
pipeline imports, see the Department of the Interior draft environmental 


impact statement on the Arctic gas pipeline. 


Increased Liquefied Natural Gas ‘(LNG orts 

inuetiekien and transportation of foreign natural gas to the U.S. 
could contribute significantly to UeS. gas supply. Liquefied natural 
gas imports are of two types: shorteterm or longeterm. Shorteterm 
imports are contracted for on a spot basis for delivery over a short 
period, at most a few years. Shorteterm imports in 1973 totalled 
less than 1 Bef, and were from Algeria and Canada. Long=term imports 
are contracted for on a regular basis over a relatively long period, 
usually 20 to 25 years. Longeterm imports from Algeria were about 
3.1 Bcf in 1973 and were used for peak shaving supplies. There have 


been no longeterm imports for base=load use in the UeS. 


Longeterm LNG projects are very capital intensive and require commite 


ment of sufficient reserves for a project life of about 20 to 25 years. 


There are four phases in such projects: (1) field development of 
foreign gas reserves, and pipeline facilities, (2) liquefaction plant 
and shipping terminal, (3) marine transportation, and (4) receiving 
terminal, regasification plant, and pipeline facilities. Highly 
specialized ships capable of maintaining LNG at cryogenic tempera= 


tures are required. 


Projections of LNG imports are shown below. 


Table 134 


Projected Foreign LNG Imports 
To the Contiguous United States 
1975, 1980, 1985, 1990 
(Trillion Cubic Feet) 


1975 1980 1985 


CASE I * 34 : 4 
CASE II . 1.5 1.5 
CASE III . 2.7 3.8 


CASE IV . 3.2 3.8 


* 15 billion cubic feet. 


(Source: Federal Power Commission, Vol. i., Chapter 10, p.69, 19748) 


Case I assumes that only those projects which are presently 
approved by the FPC will be completed. 


Case II assumes only projects approved by or filed with the 
FPC will be completed. 


Case III assumes projects approved by or filed with the FPC or 
noted in the trade press will be completed. 


Case IV assumes all projects under Case III and others for which 


little data is available will be completed. 


Future LNG imports will depend on Government policies, U.S. ability 
to compete on the world market for natural gas supplies, availability 
of capital, availability of LNG shipbuilding capacity, and amount 

of surplus worldewide gas reserves. It is not likely that foreign 


gas reserves or worldewide shipbuilding capacity will limit U.S. 


LNG imports. (Federal Power Commission, p. 71-80, 19748). However, 


development of baseload LNG projects in the UeS. will depend largely 
on Government policies and support (possibly loans and guarantees ) 


and multinational planning ati financing. 


Most LNG delivery points for planned projects are on the East coast 
(Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York). A few 
projects plan West coast delivery (notably to California) and one 


a@ Texas delivery point. 


Potential sources of LNG are Algeria, Australia, Abu Dhabi, Brunei, 
Ecuador, Gabon, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Libya, Malaysia, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Pakistan, Papua, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, 


Trinidad and Tobago, UeSeSeRe, and Venezuela. 


The environmental impacts of LNG imports are related to tankers; 
terminals, transfer and regasification facilities; and transportation 
of the gas. The primary hazard of handling LNG is the possibility 


of a fire or explosion during transportation, transfer, or storage. 


Receiving and regasification facilities will require primary shoreline 
locations and dredging of channels. Regasification of LNG will release 


few pollutants to the air or water. 


Solar Energy 


Solar energy utilizes a renewable resource and lacks many of the 
adverse environmental impacts associated with fossil fuel extraction, 
processing, and combustion. Under present technology, because 

solar energy is a diffuse, low intensity energy source, large scale 
solar energy collection complexes would require extensive land 

areas. In addition, because its intensity varies with time of day, 
weather, and season, solar energy must be stored or supplementary 


sources used during periods of little sun. 


With few exception, all practical solar energy systems now in use 


are flat-plate collector systems. Materials, costs, and operational 


difficulties have prevented widespread application of focusing 


collector systems. Other potential applications are prohibitively 


expensive today. The silicon photovoltaic cell directly converts 


solar radiation to electricity using solar cells in satellites or 
in ground installations await developm -t of less expensive solar 
cells. Large scale power plants using collectors, located in 
desert areas, have also been suggested. Another potential 
application in use of thermal gradients to extract the solar 
energy stored in surface layers of the ocean. The difference 

in temperature between surface and cold deep water can be used 
to generate electricity. A proposed site is the southeastern 


coast of Florida, where the Gulf Stream passes. 


Of the many applications of solar energy, few are cost competitive 
with other energy sources at the present time. The following table 
shows the state of development of various applications. Many 
conceptual applications have very high capital costs and would 
appear not to be cost competitive even in the long t rm. These 
schemes would require large government research and deve Lopment 
funds and subsidies. However, extensive application for solar 
power does exist today in home heating and cooling and water 
heating using relatively inexpensive collectors. The main obstacles 
to such systems are not economic or technological but rather 
institutional. Small energy complexes for homes and buildings 


also could conceivably be profitable in the near future. 
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Among potential applications of solar energy, residential heating 
and cooling and solar water heating have the highest chance of 
success, especially in the near future. Space heating and cooling 
is not as advanced as water heating. Solar power potential is 


very favorable in California, Florida, and the Southwest. 


A recent study analyzed solar heating and cooling of buildings 
(Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 1974), The principal findings 
are outlined below. The major demand for heating and cooling 

and hot water arises from residential buildings and three types 
of commercial buildings: offices, schools, and stores. The 
solar systems that would best meet this potential market are 
solar heating onl, solar-assisted heat pump, solar heating and 
cooling (using absorption systems). None of these systems is 
economically competitive with oil or gas systems on a significant 
scale. The initial investment is appreciably greater for solar 
heating and cooling systems than for conventional systems in all 


regions. 


Solar heating only systems can first become competitive for 
residences in the California region in 1975 to 1980. By 1980, 
these systems can become competitive, primarily for commercial and 
institutional structures, in several regions. Solar heating and 
cooling ean become cost competitive in most regions by 1985=1990. 


The market for solar hot water heating only can grow in several 


regions of the UeSe, creating a volume demand for solar collectors. 
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Table 135 
Present Status of Solar Utilization Techniques 


Application 


Development 
Pilot plant 
demonstration 
Prototype plant 
Commercial 
readiness 


Thermal energy for buildings 
Water heating 
Building heating 
Building cooling 
Combined system 
Renewable clean fuel sources 
Combustion of organic matter 
Bioconversion of organic materials to methane 
Pyrolysis of organic materials to gas, liquid, and solid fuels 
Chemical reduction of organic materials to oil 
Electric power generation 
Thermal conversion 
Photovoltaic 
Residential/commercial 
Ground central station 
Space central station 
Wind energy conversion 


Ocean thermal difference 


X indicates effort is underway but not necessarily complete. 


(Source: National Science Foundation, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, p. 8, December 1972). 


Solar energy economic feasibility will be largely determined by 
solar collector costs versus oil and gas prices. On the average, 
it will cost several thousand dollars more to equip a single» 
family residence with a solar system than with a conventional 
system. Retrofitting singleefamily residences is not likely 

to be economically feasible on a large scale. Retrofitting solar 
systems on larger buildings is approaching economic feasibility 


from a life cycle cost basis. 


There is a gap between near term costs for solar systems and 
additional costs consumers would be willing to pay. Government 
programs and incentives wil] be required to close that gap 


(Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 1974). 


Geothermal Energy Production 


Geothermal energy is primarily heat energy from the interior of the 


earth. It may be generated by radioactive decay of elements such as 


uranium or thorium and friction due to tidal, and crustal plate motions. 


There are four major types of geothermal systems: hot water, vapor 


dominated, geopressured reservoirs, and hot dry vock systems. 


Geothermal plants are smaller than conventional plants and require 
a greater amount of steam to generate the same amount of electricity. 
This is due to the fact that temperatures and pressures associated 
with geothermal areas are lower than those created at conventional 


power plants. 
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The greatest potential for geothermal energy in the U.S. is in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific regions; some potential exists in the 
Gulf Coastal Plain of Texas and Louisiana. The Geysers Field in 
California is the most extensively developed source of geothermal 
energy in the UeS. It has been producing power since 1960. Explorae 
tion efforts are also underway in the Imperial Valley, Salton Sea, 


Mono Lake, and Modoc County, California. 


Within 20 years, geothermal energy may account for about 1 to 2 
percent of total U.S. energy and about 5 percent of California's 
total energy consumption. The following table shows projected 


growth of geothermal power in California. 


A number of gases are associated with geotkermal systems and may 
pose health and pollution probl: us. These gases include ammonia, 
boric acid, carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, hydrogen sulfide, 

and others. However, adverse air quality impacts are generally 

less than those associated with fossilefuel plants. Also associated 
with geothermal systems are saline waters which must be disposed of. 
The manne. of disposal depends on pakanacs and water quality. These 


saline waters must be isolated from contact with ground water regimes. 


Land quality problems stem from disturbance due to construction of 


related facilities, and possible ground subsidence which in turn 


can cauSe structural failures and l-ss of ground water storage capacity. 


Table 136 
ESTIMATED GEOTHERMAL-POWER GROWTH IN CALIFORNIA* 


The Imperial Other Cummulative 
Geysers Valley Areas Year Total 


Capacity at 12/31/71 1848 184 184 
Additional capacity: 


1972 106 106 290 
1973 106 10 116_ 406 
1974 106 106 512 
1975 212 212 724 
1976 212 200 412 1,136 
1977 212 100 = 100 412 1,548 
1978 212 106 312 1, 860 
1979 212 100 ~=100 412 2,272 
1980 212 100 31z 2,584 
1981 212 100 =. 100 412 2,996 
1982-1991 4,508 7,500 


* This estimate reflects only present development trend, not total state 
potential. 
(Souxce: Wilson, 1973) 


Combination of Some or All of the Above 

Some of the alternative energy sources mentioned above could 
plausibly replace ali OCS oil and gas that would be added to 

the national energy supply by means of accelerated leasing. 

Others would not plausibly replace all OCS oil and gas but could 
certainly replace some of it. In combination, alternative fuel 
sources which did not individually amount to very much might make 
a rather large contribution to national energy supply,. perhaps 
even larger than that postulated for accelerated development of 
the OCS. Of course, were some such alternative unit of possi- 
bilities designed and implemented, the total environmental impacts 
of such a unit would be approximately equal to the sume of the 
impacts which would be associated with each individual fuel source 


in the unit. 


Even if an incomplete, but still sizeable, substitution of other 
sources for OCS oil occurred, the net effect might still be, 


ultimately, to preserve some of the most environmentally hazardous 


OCS areas from development. Much would depend on the sequence in 


which OCS area were to be leased, and the rate at which leasing 


would occur. These are issues to which we now turn. 


G- Leasing at a slower Rate 


The present proposed schedule calls for considering lease 
sales in each of the 17 frontier areas by the end of 1978. The 
Department could choose to extend this process to some later year, 
however, like 1982 or 1986. Completing the process by 1982 would 
imply decelerating planning and leasing activities by about 50% 
(eight years to completion instead of four); cerrespondingly, com- 


pletion by 1986 would imply deceleration by 67%. 


Slowing the program rate would automatically entail a combination 
of consequences already discussed, namely higher imports or more 
conservation (for gone consumption) or greater reliance on non-OCS 
energy sources. It is, of course, impossible at this point to 
predict exactly what level of conservation would be joined with 


what mix of non-OCS energy sources in such a scenario. 


Several advantages are claimed for decelerating OCS leasing 
activities, not all of which are environmental. Although a full 
aiscussicn of the non-environmental issues would be out of place 
in an Environmental Impact Statement, we shall touch on them 
briefly because public comments on the draft EIS indicated sub- 
stantial concern with these issues. 

1. Readiness of the oil industry to undertake rapid ex- 
ploration and development. It is often claimed that there is a 


shortage of drilling rigs and that the Department should therefore 


slow down while industry gears up. (See, for instance, EPA comments, 


Section IX) 


This argument is incorrect for a number of reasons. First, 

drilling rige are highly mobile, and many rigs now working overseas 
could easily be returned to United States waters. Secondly, no 
quantity of rigs can explore all posstble drilling sites on the 
United States OCS simultaneously. The socially relevant objective 

is to have them aliccated to the most promising sites first. This 
objective is assisted by broadening, rather than narrowing, the field 
of available sites. Thirdly, and most importantly, it is unrealistic 
to imagine that industry would build and store enough drilling rigs 
to manage rapid OCS exploration and then wait for OCS acreage to be 
leased. Rigs are too expensive for industry to risk the likely delays. 
Industry can undertake such expenditures only after the acreage has 
been leased or firm plans to lease have been announced. The drilling 
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rig ortage" is better thought of, therefore, as an inevitable 
“lag" between events that make rig construction presumptively 
profitable (leasing) and the actual delivery of the completed rig. 
2. Rapid leasing might depress the level of bonus bids. 
The Department has long had a policy of rejecting bids for tracts 


which do not come close enough to internally produced estimates of 


fair market value. This policy will continue. The concern here is 


the expected future prices of oil and gas. Theoretically, this is 
a valid concern. However, a guiding principal of the leasing 


program is orderly resource development. Flexibility to adjust 
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the program at any point is provided by two salient management 
tools, The first is the ability to decide not to hold any 
particular sale or to postpone a sale. The s:cond is the 
ability to prescribe the amount of acreage to be offered in 
any lease sale. Price effects can be altered through these 
mechanisms, although whether the Government should make these 
decisions is a question of public policy, and beyond the scope 


of this discussion. 


3. The longer we wait, the greater the likelihocd that 
something will turn up that makes OCS development less attractive 
(if not wholly unnecessary). In particular, the OPEC cartel might 
collapse; new oil discoveries in foreign countries or oceans 
(or even in portions of the U.S. OCS) may glut the world oil market; 
or new breakthroughs in coal synthetics, solar energy, hydrogen, 
geothermal, etc., might occur. The argument for delay on these 
grounds deserves serious consideration. One should note, however, 
that its validity depends on three premises: (1) at least one of 
these helpful events will occur in a longer time frame (8 years or 


12 years, say) that would not occur in the shorter (4-year) proposed 


time frame; (2) that the event will be of such magnitude that it turns 


OCS ofl and gas development from a program with expected net benefits 
(1£ indeed it were shown to have expected net benefits) to one with 
net costs to society; (3) nothing will happen to make OCS development 


increasingly attractive. 


4 Environmental consciousness needs more time to come into 


its own. The argument here is that the higher value we have ail 
learned to place on the environment in the last five or ten rears 
is likely to get higher still. The case for delay on these grounds 
necessarily rests on the belief that the new social consciousness 
necessary to appraising the net effects of OCS development as a 
cost rather than a benefit will be attained in the longer time 
frame (say, 8 or 12 years) even though not in the proposed 4-year 


time frame. 


5. Delay will permit more environmental study and lar i- 
use planning. Baseline euvironmental studies are already under way 
in a number of OCS frontier areas. Obviously more time for these 
studies would produce better results (more field seasons for sampling, 
more time for analysis, etc.). The question here is how much is 


enough. 


The Devartment's own environmental analysis process, as well as the 
current procedures for implementing the National Environmental 
Policy Act, mandates that an EIS be written on every proposed leas~ 
sale. One possible conclusion from such an EIS, especially i: 
frontier area, would be that more study--and hence delay-- was needed 
before a final decision could be made. This sort of case-by-case 
justification for delay will probably be more relevant, and hence 
more persuasive, than an argument for delay in the overall leasing 


rate. 


Public comments on the draft EIS indicated concern lest the coastal 
states not have sufficient time to plan for probable onshore social 
and economic impacts. The Department shares this concern. Yet 
there is reason to suppose that in very few states will this present 
a problem. Coastal Zoue Management plans are presently being prepared 
in most coastal states. Most will be ready by the summer of 1977. 
Leasing schedules produced by the Department serves a function 

of giving the States a clearer idea when their coestal zone plans, 
and any auxiliary planning and regulatory mechanisms, will be needed. 
In most cases, exploration activities take 1-3 years before pro- 
duction can get underway, and few if any state plans and controls 
will actually be needed before 1977 or 1978. In cases where a 
specific problem persists, this problem should be identified in the 
site-specific EIS, which might then lead to a recommendation for 


further delay while plans were completed. 


6. Learning from experience. Presumably it could be helpful 
to delay leasing while pilot studies were conducted in certain OCS 
areas,the results of which could be applied to other areas. 

Comments submitted by L. C. Meeker for the Sierra Club and the 


Natural Resources Defense Council suggested this procedure explicitly 


for deep water technology and implicitly for other natural hazards 


problems like ice. This argument has merit in theory, even though 
it is impossible to evaluate it by direct experience. It should be 


noted that it could have a definite implication for the sequencing 
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of lease areas as well; for unless the sequence of development activ- 


ities was ordered so that industry could in fact p:oceed from the 


most hospitable to the least hospitable environments, delay on these 


grounds would be ‘ointless. 


H- Leasing Frontier Areas in a Different Sequence 


The proposed four-year schedule orders the sequence of lease 
sale areas primarily according to the likelihood of their being 
able to contribute substantially to meeting national energy needs. 
Other ordering principles are also possible, however. In this 
section we consider the differential environmental impacts of sequences 
built on these other ordering principles under two different assumptions 
about the overall leasing rate: that the program ends in 1978 (as 


proposed), and that leasing might be slowed by 50%, to end in 1982. 


1. A scheduling principle strongly advocated by a number of 
groups and organizations is, in effect, to "save the worst for last." 
CEQ and EPA, for insterce, have strongly objected tu the Gulf of 
Alaska, which CEQ rated as the most environmentally hazardous lease 
area, being scheduled for lease sale consideration in 1975. They 
have argued that it should be deferred until the end of the lease 
schedule. Comments from Southern California citizens and governmental 
groups have argued that Southern California should similarly be held 


in reserve. 


One could propose many different leasing sequences built on the 


principle of saving the worst for last. In Chapter III, Table 123, 


it was shown that different assumptions about natural hazards and 


the scale of eventual production could produce extremely divergent 


estimates of the amount of potentially significant spillage in a 


region. If the definition of "worst" took account only of the 
parameters incorporated in Table 123, it is clear that the Chukchi 
and Beaufort Seas would be "worst" under all assumptions. The 

») Gulf of Alaska, Santa Barbara, and Cook Inlet would follow at 

some distance. Behind them would come Southern California, 

Bering Sea and Bristol Bay. In ali cases, the Gulf of Mexico 
areas, the Atlantic coast, and the northern Pacific coast region 


are relatively the lowest hazard. 


Taking account of oil spill risks alone, however, is inappropriate. 
The regions differ quite a bit by resource values. The highlight 


features of each region--the most valuable and vulnerable environ- 


mental resources--were indicated in Chapter III, Table 119. However, - 
~ & it is i. possible to express the value of these different resources in 
commensurable units. That is, we cannot readily say, for example, that 
the commercial fishery resources offshore New England are of greater 
or lesser value than the recreational and sesthetic resources in 
Southern Califcrnia or the immense biotic and ecological resources 
: of the Bering Sea Shelf. For the sake of discussion, however, let 


us consider the two candidate schedules described in Table 137. 
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Table 137 


Schedules Based on Principle of 
"Save the Worst for Last" 


A 
Gulf of Mexico and 
Northern Pacific Coast 
All Atlantic areas 


Southern California; 
Cook Inlet 


All Alaska areas 
except Cock Inlet 


8B 


Gulf of Mexico and 
Northern Pacific Coast 


South Atlantic 

North and Mid-Atlantic; 
Southern California; 
Cook Inlet 


All Alaska areas 
except Cook Inlet 


It cannot be overemphasized that these two alternative schedules 

are not derived from some precise scientific methodology. Indced, 
the several lease sale areas are clustered into only four distinct 
groups partly in order to avoid giving the misleading impression that 
the basis for such a ranking effort is in any sense objective or 
precise. Value judgments, as well as empirical judgments, do play a 


large role in the ranking. 


The rationale for designating the Alaskan areas as the "worst" and 


therefore entering them at the "latest" points of the alternative 


schedule, ig that most of the Alaskan areas are beset by natural 
hazards of unusual magnitude, as can be seen from Table 

addition, we were particularly concerred about the enormous biological 
significance of the biota in the Bering Sea, the prospects of onshore 
development in the midst of subsistence-level villages on the Kenai 
Peninsula and elsewhere along the southern Alaskan coast, and the 
large commercial salmon and crab industries in the Gulf of Alaska 


which might be adversely affected. 


Of principal concern in Southern California aid Santa Barbara 


were the recreational and aesthetic resources. The potential 


spillage rates under the "worst case" assumptions in Table 123 


also caused some concern, 


It was reasonably easy to rank the Gulf of Mexico at the lowest 

end of the potential hazards spectrum and to place it at the 

top of both alternative schedules. There is a two-decade history 
of Federal leasing in the Gulf of Mexico OCS. Known environmental 
impacts in the area do not appear to be intolerable, Industry and 
the public, in Louisiana and Texas at any rate, have long experience 


with offshore oil and gas development. 


The Atlantic Coast areas were the hardest to rank. Schedule "A" 
groups them all together and locates the entire cluster between 
the Gulf of Mexico areas and the Southern California areas (and 
Cook Inlet). One could view the North Atlantic in a more adverse 
light, however, if one were extremely concerned about the unstable 


ocean bottom conditions in that .:rea and/or the potential (but 


probably mitigatable) impacts on commercial fishing. A case 


could also be made for regarding the Middle Atlantic as relatively 


more hazardous than either the South or the North Atlantic if one 


were extremely concerned about the importance of recreational 
resources represented by the beaches in the region. Schedule 
"B" indicates a schedule in which the possible concerns abor:t 


both areas would be at a maximum, 


How would the environmental impact of a sequence based on "saving 
the worst for last" compare with that of the proposed sequence? 

If the four-year timeframe were maintained, there would probably 
be no difference in impact. Both sequences would, to be sure, have 
impacts, but they would very likely be about the same magnitude. 
This ic essentially because the basic decision process by which 


the Department assesses the desirability of leasing in any given 


area is likely to come up with the same conclusion in 1978 as it 


would have in 1975. It is not likely that the wets will change 
sufficiently in the next four years to uake the resul=s of a properly 
done appraisal in a given area come out negative (aga’nst leasing) 

in 1978 when it would have been affirmative (for leasing) in 1975. 
Stretching out the leasing rate to fill an eisht year rather 


than a four-year timeframe might well lead to a different outcume, 


hovever. We have already mentioned the argument for delay on the 
grounds that "something might turn up" (sec. VIII.F.3.). This 
arguaent makes the most sense if the leasing sequence is designed 
on the principie of "save the worst for last". Correlatively, the 
argument in favor of this principle makes more sense if it is 


combined with the "something might turn up” argument for delay. 


2. A sequence based on the principle cf leasing to learn 
from experience, as described above, might take account of four 
distinct natural hazards or problems: ice, deep water, seismicity, 
and storms. Seismicity should probably be excluded from further 
consideration, however, on the ground that high-impact seismic 
events would be so rare that learning from experience might take 


a long time. 


To learn about ice problems, it would probably be wise to lease and 
develop in the Beaufort and Chukchi Seas early, so as to permit 
technical experimentation there before the moving to the ice-impacted 
portion of the Bering Sea Shelf (Norton Basin), which is so rich 
ecologically. (From this one example it ie obvicus that there is a 
potential incompatibility »etween the principle of saving the worst 


for last and the principle of Irasire to learn.) 


To learn akout storms one would presumably wish to continue 


experimenting in the Gulf of Mexico, and possibly even the South 


Atlantic before progressing to the Gulf of Alaska. 


To learn about deep water, the most plausible strategy would be 

to continue experimentation in the dcaous portions of the Gulf of 
Mexico, while reserving till the end of the schedule leasing deey 
water tracts offshore southern California. Where the deeper tracts 
in the Atlantic would fit into this sequence would depend on one's 
relative preferences concerjing the vaiue of the South Atlantic 
environmental resources compared 40 those of southern California, 


and also on how much could be learned from the Gulf of ‘Mexico alone. 


One problem with this "leasing to learn" approach is that the 
prospective environmental benefits of learning from experience 
are hard to determine and may be relatively small. A second 
problem is that it is necessary to lease in areas attractive to 
industry if learning is to take place. The Department has in the 
past found it difficult to lease deep water tracts in some areas 


of the Gulf of Mexico. A third problem is that delaying the 


leasing schedule might be a very inefficient way to develop the 


relevant experience. A more efficient way would be to work through 
regulations and operating orders written after leasing and explora- 
tion are concluded but before development is begun. Regulations 
and operating orders are not, to be sure, a perfect substitute for 
stipulations written into the lease itself. But they can probably 
be made to serve. In any case, it seems probable that improving 


our ability to write better lease stipulations under the "lease 


to learn" schedule would not occur in the four-year timeframe. 


Even an eight-year schedule might be too rapid to permit andustry 


and government to solve the Arctic ice problem. 


I. Two-Stage Versus One--Stage OCS Development 
A major variation on the presently proposed leasing program 

which might have favorable implications for énvironmental protection 
would be to loosen the connection between exploration and production. 
Calculations concerning the balance of expected benefits and costs 
from leasing in a given area normally rely on rather speculative 
estimates of oil and gas resources to evaluate the benefit side. 
If exploratory activity were to discover only modest resources, 
however, an initially affirmative decision might prove to have 
been mistaken. In such cases (which might, admittedly, be infrequent), 


to proceed with development would not be in the public interest. 


In effect, the two-stage strategy of OCS development seeks to achieve 


the information benefits of rapid exploration while reserving for a 
subsequent, and presumably better informed scins Abad decision on the 
question of whether production benefits do or do not exceed the 
environmental costs. (Inter alia,see comments by National Resources 


Defense Council.) 


If such a plan were adopted, government decisions concerning the 
optimal. rate and sequence for development would be relatively 
straightforward. Basically, development would be permitted in every 
area where the benefits of development were clearly positive. The 
exact details of how to carry out the development in each of these 
areas, and at what precise rate, could be left, by and large, to the 


private purchasers of development ieases. In areas where the 


effects of development were clearly negative, no developmens would 
be permitted. In areas for which the benefit-cost calculus was 
equivocal, delay--pending further study or simply “waiting for 
something to turn up"--would be the appropriate choice. In a few 


instances it might be desirable for the government to defer deelopment 


in some areas while hastening it in others in order to facilitate 


learning from experience.. 


If production were left to private industry under such a plan, who 
would conduct the exploration? One possibility is for government 
to do the job, but this approach has serious drawbacks. It is 
seriously affected by the tendency of official agencies to beq 
quite risk-averse. An impressive number of the world's larger oil 
fields have been discovered by wildcat explorers defying "the 
conventional widdom,"' e.g., returning to explore fields condemned 
as non-producers by previous explorations. It is hard to imagine 
government agencies, or congressional appropriations committees, 
venturing large amounts of taxpayer dollars on such unorthodox 


activities. 


A second possibility is to continue with the current lease sale system 
with modifications indicated in the notice of sale and the lease 
forms. The Secretary of the Interior would state that he reserves the 
right, through orders to suspend operations, to forestall development 


on a tract in the interest of conservation. This procedure would 
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introduce additional uncertainty into a prospective buyer's 
calculations, and it would there.ore reduce bonus bids somewhat. 
It is not likely that this extzaz uncertainty is very large when 
juxtaposed against all other sources of uncertainty, however. In 
addition, if there were a slight decline in the bonus bids, this 
would merely reflect a shifting of some of the social costs of OCS 
development back to the public at large through lower revenues to 


the Federal treasury. 


Whether exploration were to be conducted by government or private 
industry, actual development would be conducted by the private sector. 
Prior to this phase, the Departwent of the Interior would have to 
approve industry development plans. In the past these plans have 
been submitted, reviewed, and approved on a tract-by-tract basis. 

It can be argued that if a formalized separation of exploration and 


«evelopment decisions is to have any substance, this piecemeal 


approach would have to change. The Department would have to require 


mandatory unitization of devébopment for OCS fields, or it would 
have to adopt an administrative policy of not approving any development 
plans on a field until such plans have been received for a substantial 


number of active leases on the fielc. 


J. Alternative OCS Exploratory Programs 
1. Description 
a. Special Limited Leasing in Frontier Areas with 
Requirements for Prompt Unitized Exploration. 


‘ Tracts of flexible size and shape that correspon 


to geologic structures could be offered in frontier regions. Such 

leasing would encourage the full development of geologic structures 

as opposed to limiting development to tracts of 3x3 mi. blocks. 

Advantages would include the following: no other changes in regu- 

lations required, procedures are well established, large areas tend 

to reduce duplication of exploration effort, large size of tracts 

will encourage most profitabie prospects to be drilled first, large . 


tracts will promote efficient single-company ownership and operation 


of fields. Disadvantages include the following: most prof. able fields 
are not always largest fields, dilutes total exploration effort by 
follow-up development drilling, bonus bids may be even iarger and 

more counter-productive in terms of capital demand, and such a change 
would require an alteration in the law. 


b. Leases for Exploration only - Develop ' case upon 


Scheduled for Area 


If Leasi 


Discover 


Exploratory oil and gas leases on the OCS except in the 


Gulf of Mexico and the Southern California Continental Borderland have 
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been suggested. The leases would be issued to the highest 
responsible qualified bidder by competitive bidding. The 

lease would be for a term of one year and would extend over a 

set number of acres. An exploratcry oil and gas lease would not 
authorize the production of oil and gas from the leased area except 
for testing the scope and quantity of any oil and gas discovered. 
If oil and gas are discovered on the lease during the life of 

the lease, the company holding the lease shall, without competi- 
tion or the payment of a bonus, be entitled to a preference 

right lease covering the discovery. The preference right lease 
would require a payment of royalty as well as a payment of a share 
of net profits which would be established by the Secretary of the 


Interior at the time of issuing the exploratory lease. 


c. Federal Exploratory Drilling Program 


The Federal Government could conduct ite own 


drilling program on the frontier areas of the Outer Continental 


Shelf. Such an effort would have to be directed towards the most 
favorable geological structures since the Government does not 

presently hawe the capacity to study all the smaller structures. 

Even a limited effort by the Government, mest likely the U.S. Geological 


Survey, would put a strain on personnel, procedures for contracting 


and hiring, and general organizational structure. It would be 
necessary to immediately contract offshore rigs or else they will 

be unavailable, which might already be the case. A hostile reaction 
might be encountered from industry which could result in legal 

delays. Then of course, industry would also do its normal exploration 
and research resulting in a duplication of effort. About the only 
advantage that a Federal Exploratory Drilling Program would be the 
added knowledge the Government would receive, and perhaps could 


better evaluate the hydrocarbon resources to be leased. 


d. Off Structure Stratigraphic Drilling 


1. Federally Conducted 
The Federal Government could conduct an off 


structure stratigraphic drilling program for the purpose of obtaining 
stratigraphic data. The intent would not be to discover hydro- 
carbons, but to learn more about the regional geology of the Outer 


Continental Shelf. 


The basic idea of an off structive drilling program is good, but 
a Federally conducted program would not be practical under existing 


manpower end budget constraints. 


2; Privately Conducted 


there is an off structure stratigraphic drilling 


program presently being conducted privately with Government cooperation 


off the coast of Texas. This is the only area wher? such a 


program is taking place. Stratographic drilling will be included 
in the proposed U.S.G.S. permit system allowing early aquisition of 
geological and geophysical informetion. (See attachments) 


K. Alternative Lease bidding Systems 
1. Description 
a. Royalty Bidding with Fixed Bonus 

Under royalty bidding leases would be awarded to 
the firm that pledged to the Governmeat the highest percentage of 
future production for an individual tract. Therefore, the bulk 
of Federal revenues would accrue from royalty payments made if and 
when production occurred. For the leaseholder this means that 
Government payments -- aside from a nominal fixed cash bonus -- depend 
on production. If the leased property is not productive, payments 
to the Government are not made. Royalty bidding thus means that 
the risk of an OCS enterprise is shared by both the Government and 


the leaseholder. 


This major advantage of the royalty payment scheme has another sid¢ 
however. Royalty payments, taken off the top, effectively limit 
leaseholders to receipt of only a fraction of the market price for oil 
and gas. Depending on the size of the winning royalty bid, the great 
majority of production could belong to the Government. Production 
may thus be foregone even when market prices are at a desirable 


level. Oil and gas wells could be shut down prematurely leaving 


substantial reserves in the ground To protect against this hazard, 


royalty reduction stipulations have been established that enable 


royalty obligations to be diminished over time. These regulations 


involve conditions that the leaseholder must fulfill prior to the granting of 
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a royalty reduction. The stipulations for this rate reduction 
also limit the lessee's rate of return. It is believed that these 
provisions will help prevent early abandonment of OCS lease». 


(These regulations appeared in the Federal Register of July 30, 1974). 


Unlike the cash bonus plan, royalty bidding may sometimes foster 
lease abandonment in those instances where exploration reveals th 
the original estimates of production revenue were too high. Under 
cash bonuses, investment in production is only a fraction of the 
overall investment on which the normal rate of return is originally 
calculated. If production revenue. estimates are revised downward 
there is still a good chance that return on production investment 
alone will be in excess of that obtainable by putting the money 


elsewhere. 


This is sometimes not the case with competitive royalty bids. A royalty 
bid is calculated so that the firm will retain just enough out of 
expected production revenues to yield a normal rate of return on 
production investment. If exploratory drilling causes a downward 
revision in estimated production revenues, a normal rate of return 

on production investment may no longer be obtainable. Since production 


investment is the major component of total investment under royalty 


bidding, and since the decision to invest in production is made after 


exploratory drilling, & downward re-estimate of production revenues 


under royalty bidding may sometimes encourage firms to abandon leases 
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for more attractive production options. The problem is not really 
this clear cut because firms will also incorporate risk into their 
royalty bids. However, lease abandonment is more likely under the 


royalty rather than the cash bonus methods. 


Se 


It should also be noted that the most efficient firm may not get 

the lease under royalty bidding. Any firm can bid a high royalty. 

If an irresponsible bidder is awarded the lease there may be 

significant adverse environmental consequences. In the event of 

a spill or blowout, the firm may lack the resources necessary to prevent 
widespread damage. However, in the event cf such an emergency, the 
Government could intervene and cleanup under the Regional or National 


Oil and Hazardous Substances Pollution Contingency Plan. 


b. Net Profit Sharing 
Two different lease bidding systems fall under 


the net profit sharing genre. Under a net profit bidding plan, a 


minimum bonus would be set to discourage irresponsible bidders and 


firms would compete on the basis of their pledge of a percentage of 


future net profits to the Government. 


As with royalty bidding, payments to the Federal Government would be 
contingent upon production -- thus shifting some of the risk of OCS 
development to the Government. Unlike royalty bidding, the production 


based payment should not by itself induce lease abandonment or premature 


well shutdown, because the net profit payment:s will flow from 
income above and beyond that needed for a normal rate of return. 
However, there is no guarantee that the moet efficient firm will 
win the lease. Inefficient firms, bidding a high percentage of 
very small expected net profits, could conceivably get all che leases 
under this system. The Solicitor's Office of the USDI has indicated 
that a bidding s:atem of this kind is possible under the current law if: 
. regulations are chaiuged te define royalties as a 
percentage of something equivalent to net profits; 
firms bid on the basis of the royalty rate (pexcentage 


of net profits) they are willing to pay. 


Profit shariug, the other lease bidding system in this category, would 


employ. cash bonus bidding -- but a fixed percentage «f net profits 
would replace royal.y payments. If profit sharing is to be an 
improvement over tiie present system, then it should provide for a 
‘duction in the level of the "frmt-end" bonus bid while simultaneously 
venting inefficient firms from winning leases. This will occur if 
the net profit payment exceeds the expected royalty payment in force 
under current ground rules. Since the lease will be awarded on the 
basis of competitive bonus bidding, the winning firm will be the one 
that places the highest net value on the lease at the present time. 
The efficiency of this firm is assured because this firm's expected net 


value is the highest after costs have been covered and profits shared. 


The advantages of a net profit sharing system are realized only 
when: 

"Net profits" are defined as net income on property 

after taxes. 

Net profit payments are a share of "net profits" involving 


a return on investment in excess of a normal rate of return. 


These two conditions are not valid uncer current tax law. Net 
profit payments must be calculated prior to tax liability beacuse 
they are considered as deductions from gross income on property. 


The second condition above requires & definition of exploration and 


capital costs distinct from that now used for tax purposes. 


c. Deferred Bonuses 
Under a deferred bonus system, firms still compete on the 

basis of bonus payments but with the understanding that the bonus 
payment will occur over time rather than in one lump sum. For : 

this system to conform to the present law, the bonus payment must 

be defined as the rental payments during the first five years of the 
lease. Under this system, the equivalent to current bonus payments 
would be six times what the firm bids -- the bonus payment plus 


the first five rental payments. 


There is really no shifting of the risk in OCS development from the 


leaseholder to the Government under deferred bonuses. Payments to the 
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Government are made during the lease's non-productive years and 


regardless of whether or not production ever takes place. 


The advantage of deferred bonuses is that they provide relief 
to the smaller firm. Such a firm, which might be an efficient and 


responsible producer, may be at a competitive disadvantage under the 


current system because of the difficulty it will encounter in trying to 


assemble the huge sums --- from either retained earnings or the 
money market -- now needed to make cash bonus payments during the 
first year of the lease. The relief is in the form of spreading 


out the cash flow involved in paying for the right to explore and 


develop OCS leases. 


L. Alternative Management and Supervisory Systems 
1. Description 


a. Place All Management and Supervisory Functions 
Under One Agency 


It has been suggested that many of the management and 
supervisory problems of OCS leasing (and energy policy in general) 
would be reduced by assembling all jurisdictional offices in one 
agency. The most frequently mentioned name for such an agency is the 
Department of Energy and Natural Resources (President Nixon proposed 


this Department in his Energy Message of 1973). The intended result 


of such a consolidation is a reduction in the necessity of interagency 


communication and division of responsibilities among agencies. The 
multi-agency responsibilities were outlined in Section I of this 
statement. There is considerable difficulty and competing interest 
in multi-agency control of programs. However, the present system, 
with BLM having the lead in management aspects and USGS having the 
lead in supervisory aspects, has developed over time to a workable 
relationship between those two groups and the other groups having 


responsibilities. 


On the other hand, it has also been suggested that the present 
separated system is better than any proposed consolidation, simply 
because the divided responsibilities insure checks and balances on 


the program. See next section. 


b. Divide Management and Supervisory Functions Between 
or Among Agencies 


One major criticism of the present leasing system has 
been that there is an inherent conflict within the Department of the 
Interior because the Department, under the OCS Lands Act and NEPA, 
must both promulgate programs and then objectively evaluate them. In 
the leasing program, this conflict centers on the fact that BLM is the 
lead agency in proposing sales (site and size) and in writing environ- 
menta]. impact statements concerning those sales. It has been suggested 


from several sources that these functions should be separated, even to 


the extent of having one function in one agency and the other in another 


agency (e.g., leasing in Interior, environmental assessment in Commerce 
under NOAA). The Environmental Protection Agency has also been 
menticned as the possible environmental assessment agency. Presumably 
this separation would reduce the possibility of parochial interest in 
programs and inaure that multiple uses of the OCS would be more equally 


considered. 


The possibility of conflict was considered in the early stages of the 
impact statement program soon after the enactment of NEPA in 1969. 
This possibility is mitigated by the wide distribution of impact 


statements for Federal, State and public review and comment. 


c. Consolidate Present Leasing Functions of BLM and Present 
Supervisory Functions of USGS Under One Bureau in 


Department of the Interior 


This alternative is essentially the same as in a. above. 
loser coordination might be possible with such an arrangement, 
especially in the pre-sale stages and in evaluation of tracts for lease. 
The geophysical information gathered by industry is purchased by USGS 
and is held on a proprietary basis. Personnel in BLM generally do not 


see this material and do not have the expertise to evaluate it. The 


USGS provides interpretation of such data to BLM for pre-sale evaluation 


and tract selection. This proposal has merit from the standpoint of BLM 
being more aware of operating practices and supervisory procedures, but 
the separation of functions was instituted to permit independent super- 
vision of the program. 


s 


d. Same System as Proposed Action But With Increased 
Funding and/or Personnel 


It is felt in some quarters that increased funding 
and/or personnel can solve nearly all problems. The OCS leasing 
program has been expanding rapidly in the last few years and this 
has necessitated larger budgets and staffs both for BLY and USGS. 
Significant funding has been granted BIM for the conduct of the 
environmental baseline and monitoring studies outlined in Section I. 
of this statement. It has also been mentioned that the present 
staffing and funding for BLM appear adequate for management of this 


proposed action, aud that USGS* budget requests for increased staff 


should be adequate to supervise the program in the shore term. Full 
scale development under an accelerated schedule of leasing will take 
several years, however, a fact that allows necessary adjustments of 
fiscal and staffing needs to be made in the future as conditions 


then require. 


€- Promulgation of OCS Orders for Frontier Areas 


As each frontier area is opened, OCS Orders will be written, at 


least in draft form, for inclusion in the EIS for the first proposed 


sale in each area. These OCS Orders implement the requirements of the 
regulations contained in Title 30 CFR Chapter II Part 250 "Oil and Gas 


and Sulphur Operations in the Outer Continental Shelf", 


The OCS Orders are revised from time to time to reflect advances in 
technology and overall knowledge of weather, sea and geologic con- 


ditions in the area covered by the orders. 


IX. Consultation and Coordination with Others 


This section pres ate an aceewnt of the censultetion and eceerdination 
processes invelved in the preperation ef the éreft eavirenmental stete- 
ment (DES), which was made available te the pubiic om October 18, 1975, 
the period of review ef the DES, and the stepe leading te preparation ‘ 
of the final emvirenmental statement (FES). All review comments received 
by Federal and State agencies charged with enforcing environmental stand- 
ards are attached, and where appropriate, the dispesitien ef pertinent 


comments leading to preparation of the FES are indicated. 


A. Preparat £ th ft Envi 


1. rticipat 
In the preparation of the DES, data and review comments 

were infoxeally selicited from the following Bureaus and offices within 
the Department ef the Interier. 

Office ef Emvirenmental Preject Review 

Fish and Wildlife Service 

National Park Service 

Bureau ef Outdeer Recreetion 

U.S. Geological Survey 

Bureau ef Mines 
In addition, the fellowing agencies and Depertments ere ceneulted éuring 


the preparation phase ef enviremmental statements on specific leasing 


proposals, although the present EIS is not a specific leasing preposal. 


Federal Energy Administratien Department of Commerce 
Environmental Pretectien Agency Federal Power Commission 
Energy Researeh and Development i¢;:i«‘ tration Department ef Defense 
Treasury Department 


Department of Tramspertation 


2. State Pactistaation 

In the preperetion of the Draft Eeviremmental Statement, coastal 
States were net formally requested te submit information or comments 
for inclesion:in the DES, : ‘Rémercus position papers prepared by the 
States were consulted fee onv{ntmenant al beckgreund information, several 
Governers Conferences were held ‘whieh produced informatien relate’ to 
this propesed pregram, amd the various issues of envirenmental consequence 
were debated in the media. Active State invelvement was solicited at 
public hearings and in review of the program as it was presented in the 
DES. All State comments, either formally submitted documents (attac'::) 


or testimony at public hearings, were considered in the preparation of 


the Final Emviromeatal Statement. 
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B. Coordination and Review of the Draft Environmental Statement 
Leading to Preparation of the Final Environmental Statement 


After the draft statement was prepared, copies were made 
available to Federal and State governmental agencies and the public. 
Comments and views were solicited from these agencies which have some 


mandate for enforcing and developing environmental standards. 


In addition, comments and advice were solicited from the public at 

large, through formal and informal correspondence, and from testimony 
that could be submitted at public hearings held in Anchorage, Alaska 
on February 3 and 4, 1975; at Beverly Hills, California, on February 


6, 7, and 8, 1975; and at Trenton, New Jersey on February 11, 12, 13, 


and 14, 1975. 


1. Federal Agencies 


The following section contains all comments of Federal 
agencies from whom review comments of the draft environmental state- 
ment were received. Where appropriate, the digsosttton of their com- 
ments is indicated and any unresolved issues are identified. Remarks 
concerning disposition are to be found immediately following each 
agency's comments, which are reproduced verbatim. In this way, it is 
hoped that the department's responses to many of the issues raised 
can be easily located and oriented to the agency that brought the issue 


to our attention in the first place. 


FEDERAL ENERGY ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20461 


13 FER 1975 OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Curtis J. Berkland, Director 

Bureau of Land Management 

United States Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Dear Mr. Berkland: 


This is in response to your request for our review and comments 
on the draft environmental impact statement, "Proposed Increase 
in Acreage to be Offered for Oil and Gas Leasing on the Outer 
Continental Shelf." 


Our comments are presented according to subject. 


Emphasis of Statement 


It is indicated in the statement that insufficient physical 
data is available to predict accurately the environmental 
impacts of increased OCS leasing. It is proposed that site 
specific impact statements be prepared when leases are pre- 
pared for specific sites. We agree with this approach and 
think that less attention should be given to the description 
of the physical environment. We believe a more important 
area to discuss is the management and supervisory aspects 
of the proposed program and would like to see it expanded. 
For example, in the discussion of final tract selection 

(p. 28), the criteria considered should include: 


(a) environmental impact of the proposed site; 


(b) the geographical proximity of refining and distri- 
bution pipeline facilities; 


(c) an analysis of the interaction of offering such a 
tract of lease in light of conservation programs 
which restrict domestic consumption. 


We think that these factors should be explicitly named as 
criteria. 
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Secondary Impact of Offering New Leases 


The statement does not consider in adequate detail the 
secondary impact of the proposed action. For example, the 
environmental impact of Alaskan or Pacific Northwest Oil 
Production on the Northwest will be most visibly seen in 
the refining and distribution facilities erected to accom- 
modate increased production. The environmental impact of 
major pipeline construction; deepwater ports or increased 
tanker traffic would be significant to the Northwest. In 
light of this we believe that the discussion of irreversible 
and irretrievable commitments of vesources on page 322 of 
Volume 2 should be reevaluated. 


Timetable for Development 


The timetable for development as stated on page 69 of Volume 
1 does not explicitly include a consideration of the progress 
of state and national conservation programs in ameliorating 
the need for accelerated offshore leasing, especially in 
areas where the probability of adverse environmental impact 
is great. : 


The discussion of energy conservation on page 380 of Volume 2 
is too generalized and is not compared to present and proposed 
OocS leasing criteria identified in Volume l. 


Interference with Commercial Fishing Operations 


Interference with Commercial Fishing Operations on unavoidable 
adverse environmental effects of new OCS leasing is not dis- 
cussed in sufficient detail on page 311 of Volume 2. In 
particular, the statement should consider the impact of near- 
shore drilling near estuaries where the largest and perhaps, 
most lucrative sedimentary deposits appear in the form of 
submarine fans. The impact of such activity would have a 
detrimental effect in the form of increased lenitic turbidity 
and hydrocarbon pollution which would disrupt pelagic repro- 
duction as well as harming lenitic organisms such as oysters 
and crabs upon which commercial fishing Acpends. In addition, 
commercial and sport fishing for anadromous species (salmon 
in particular) occurs near these estuarine areas. 


ote 


We hope that our comments will be helpful to you in the 
preparation of the final impact statement and in your future 
consideration of the proposal. 


Sincerely, 


f 


coger W. Sant 
Assistant Administrator 
Energy Conservation and Environment 


Federal Energy Administration (FEA) 


The FEA submitted several comments and suggestions on various 


aspects of the program, These are addressed in turn. 
Disposition 


Emphasis of Statement ’ 
From the points raised, there is apparently some confusion regarding 


the Department's use of the word "tract." Tract selection is the process 


of culling industry and private nominations of tracts of submerged lands 


(approximately a 3 by 3 mile square) which they would like to see 


included in a lease sale offering. The culling process entails 
reviewing summary resource reports prepared by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service (FWS) and the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
(NOAA, through the National Marine Fisheries Service), as well as 
other environmental «nd technical information. However, tract 
selection in and of itself has no environmental impact; it is a 
preliminary screening of nominations by BLM and USGS to decide which 
tracts to begin environmental analysis upon. The entire lease offering 
is then evaluated for environmental impact; socio-economic data 
generally includes information on existing refinery and pipeline 
facilitfes. Conservation programs are treated as alternatives to 


the proposed action. This final EIS containg considerably less 
2 
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superfluous environmental information and focuses more the 


management aspects of the program. 


Secondary Impact of Offering New Leases 


Environmental impacts are structured somewhat differently in this 


final EIS. Pipeline construction and tanker traffic to handle 


production are treated as primary impacts and evaluated on an 


area-by-area basis. Refinery construction is a difficult topic 
to discuss; however, the case is made in Section III on Impacts 
that accelerated OCS development would have some siting impacts 
that would not occur if we simply increased our oil imports. 
Section VII on Irreversible and Irretrievable Commitment of 


hesources has been modified. 


Timetable for Development 


A consideration of the results of conservation programs since the 
Arab embargo is now included in Sections I and VIII, based primarily 


on the results and predictions of the Project Independence Blueprint. 


Energy conservation is discussed in more detail in Section VIII on 
Alternatives; the costs of conservation on a National scale are also 


presented. 


Interference with Commercial Fishing Operations 


This interference, which would be wholly new in frontier OCS areas, 
is discussed in Section III on Impacts and in Section V on 
Unavoidable Impacts, Potential impacts on nearshore fishing and 


estuarine shellfish are discussed in the same sections. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20426 


DEC 17 1974 


Department of the Interior 

Bureau of Land Management 

Division of Minerals Environmental Assessment (730) 
Washington, D. C. 20240 


Gentlemen: 


We appreciate the opportunity to comment on your draft 
environmental statement concerning the proposal to increase 
Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) oil and gas leasing to 10 
million acres in 1975. The Commission is actively directing 
its attention and efforts toward those regulatory actions 
which will improve the current imbalance between natural gas 
supply and demand, and has taken a number of steps to stimu- 
late exploration and development in addition to other actions 
designed to bring market demands more nearly in line with 
available supplies. We view the proposed increase in OCS 


acreage to be made available for leasing as having the po- 
tential to greatly improve the energy supply situation, 
but also recognize the importance of a balanced approach 
which will allow the development of raw energy supplies to 
meet the nation's social and economic objectives while at 
the same time giving full consideration to environmental 
issues. 


The Commission staff has reviewed the draft environmental 
statement and its comments are enclosed for your consideration. 
Based upon a review of your statement and the staff comments, 
we conclude that a balancing of the national interests supports 
instituting the proposed increase in the OCS acreage offered —~ 
for oil and gas leasing. 


Sincerely, . 
NW Materhee 


John N. Nassikas 
Chairman 


Enclosure SS 
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DEC 17 1974 


STAFF COMMENTS ON DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL STATEMENT 
PROPOSED INCREASE IN ACREAGE OFFERED FOR OIL AND 
GAS EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT ON 
THE OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF 


On October 25, 1974, the Bureau of Land Management, United 
States Department of the Interior, circulated for comments a 
draft environmental statement (DES) covering a proposal to 
increase the annual amount of land leased for oil and gas explo- 
ration and development on the Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) to 
10 million acres in 1975. The OCS areas tentatively designated 
for lease sales during 1975 are South Texas (3 million acres), 
Central Gulf (2 to 3 million acres), Southern California (1.5 
million acres), Cook Inlet (2.5 million acres), and frontier 
areas of exploration (unknown acreage) in the Gulf of Alaska 
and Middle Atlantic portions of the OCS. It is estimated in the 
DES that the proposed 10 million acres could eventually produce 
up to 50 million barrels of oil and up to 250 trillion cubic feet 
of gas. 


In view of the fact that the proposed action is designed 
to expand domestic energy supplies, the staff recommends that 
further discussion of the nationally deteriorating gas supply 
situation be provided in the DES. Reserve data provided by 
interstate pipeline companies indicate declines in proven gas 
reserves of 3.1, 7.4, 14.0, 12.2, and 14.5 trillion cubic feet 
for the : 2zars 1968, 1969, 1970, 1971, and 1972, respectively. / 
At the end of 1972 the reserves of these companies totaled 
146.9 trillion cubic feet, a decline of 26 percent below the 
peak level of 198.1 trillion cubic feet of proven gas reserves 
at the end of 1967. 2/ The inability of the currently avail- 
able gas supply to meet customer demands has led 42 major and 
2 smaller interstate pipeline companies to impose net total 
curtailments of 1.36 trillion cubic feet during the period 
September 1973 through August 1974. 3 


1/ Federal Power Commission, National Gas Survey, 
(Preliminary Draft), Washington, D. C., 1974. 


2/ Ibid. 


3/ Federal Power Commission, News Release No. 20849, 
Washington, D. C., November 15, 1974 
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For the period September 1974 through August 1975, net 
total curtailments are projected to total 2.36 trillion cubic 
feet, a 73 percent increase over the new total curtailments 
of the preceding year. 1/ For the winter period of November 
1973 through March 1974 net total curtailments amounted to 0.44 
trillion cubic feet. For the 1974-75 winter period a net total 
curtailment of 0.92 trillion cubic feet is projected, which is 
107 percent higher than the net total curtailment of che previous 
winter period. 2/ 2 


Due to the severity of the curtailment situation, the Com- 
mission has requested additional data from interstate pipeline 
companies regarding curtailments to individual customers during 
the coming winter period and the type and amount of alternate 
fuels which they could utilize. An initial compilation of the 
curtailment data by company, state, and region was developed in 
a staff report dated October 4, 1974. 2/ This report will be 
updated in the near future. An additional report containing 
alternate fuel data was circulated on November 27, 1974. 4/ 
Both of these reports have been furnished to State and Federal 
energy offices and other interested parties. 


It should also be emphasized in the DES that after the 
granting of the Federal leases in the petroleum frontier areas 
such as the Atlantic OCS a considerable time period will in- 
herently be available for the resolution of problems associated 
with the environmental impact of production before on-stream 
production is actually realized. The time required to explore 
for, discover, develop and place production, if any, on stream 
in such frontier areas will extend into years. Adding to the 
normal time requirements for exploration and development are 
current problems in obtaining offshore rigs, platforms and other 
marine supplies as well as pipe. In fact, the development of 
new OCS leases in known productive areas, such as in the Gulf 
of Mexico, could be slowed due to shortage of equipment and 
supplies. 


1/ Ibid. 
2/ Ibid. 


3/ Data provided in response to Commission letter order dated 
July 26, 1974. 


4/ Ibid. 


In addition, the anticipation of supply problems involved in 
the large lease acreage proposed in the DES may reduce the 
development incentive of individual least tracts. This could 
result in lower bids, as well as a rate of development lower 
than that which would otherwise be anticipated from a large 
lease sale, We suggest that further discussion be given in 
the DES to the relationship between the total size of the 
lease acreage and potential bid revenue, and the availability 
of equipment necessary for OCS exploration and development 
activities. 


“{t is also recommended that further investigation be made 
of alternate bidding systems. Leasing systems which involve 
a royalty payment or which delay the bonus payment until after 
production begins appear to be more equitable than the present 
practice in which the lease purchaser is required to gumble 
large sums of money on a venture which is often of questionable 
outcome. The alternate bidding systems would also free money 
for investment in additional leases as well as exploration and 
development activities. 


The staff is of the opinion that, with continued attention 
given to measures designed to minimize the adverse environmental 
impacts of exploration and development activities, the adverse 
impacts associated with the proposed crease in OCS land made 
available for leasing wouid be reduced to an acceptable level 
while allowing the development of necessary energy supplies. 


| Aode (le~ 


Frank C. Allen 
Chief, Bureau of Natural Gas 


Federal Power Commission (FPG) 


The FPC submitted data related to the declining supply of natural 
gas in the U.S. and other issves. Chairman Nassikas concluded 
that on balance, the nationai interests support proceeding with 


the proposal. Staff comments are addressed below. 


P. 1, para. These data have been included in the discussion 
of OCS oil and gas and its future relationship 


to the energy supply mix. 


These data have now been included. 


The various problems addressed in this naragraph 
have been addressed, primarily in Section VIII 


on Alternatives. 


The preesale evaluation process operates independ= 
ently of industry's materials and capital requirements. 
Evaluation is done by combining data on potentially 
recoverable reserves with prices discounted to the 
anticipated year of production. Insufficient bids 


are rejected, no matter what the economic climate. 


Alternative lease bidding systems are discussed in 


the statement. Royalty bidding has recently been 


attempted (Louisiana Sale #36) and other systems, 


such as deferred bonus payment, are being investigated. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20460 


10 JAN 1975 


Mr. Curtis J. Berklund, Director 
Bureau of Land Management 

U.S. Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Dear Mr. Berklund: 


The Environmental Protection Agency has reviewed the draft 
environmental statement on the Proposed Increase in Acreage to 
be Offered for Oil and Gas Leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf. 
We acknowledge the need to expand domestic energy supplies, and 
especially OCS oil and gas resources, however, the protection of 
the environment is of equal concern. The increase in OCS leasing 
and the means by which the OCS development is managed may be 
among the most critical energy decisions to be made in this decade, 
and while offering the possibility of significantly augmenting energy 
supplies, will likely bring profound social and economic changes 
to the coastal zone as vell as serious long term impacts to the 
ocean environment. 


The evaluation of this proposal in an impact statement should 
be comprehensive, thorough, and documented if it is to serve 
as a decision making document and a means of advising the public 
of the consequences of the action. While we are cognizant of the 
immensity of the task of examining the programmatic options 
relative to this proposal, we do not feel the statement succeeded 
in the analysis. Therefore, in accordance with the EPA rating 
system for environmental statements, we have classified this 
statement as Category 3, Inadequate. This statement has described 
the environmentai consequences of OCS operations in general, but 
has not addressed key policy options and managerial issues 
pertaining to an accelerated OCS oil and gas leasing program. 


Of primary concern is the proposed increased figure of 10 million 
acres to be leased in 1975. (This, of course, implies a much larger 
offering than 10 million acres.) The impact statement fails to 
evaluate or justify the necessity for this size offering, and the need 
to simultaneously enter Atlantic and Alaskan virgin areas. Nor is any 
consideration given to data derived from Project Independence studies 
which seem to clearly refute the expediency of this size offering. 
There is no objective analysis given to the option of reducing the 
proposed acreage to be leased, or deferring the offering of various 
virgin areas. It is, furthermore, unclear what role accelerated 
OCS leasing will play in the larger context of a national energy 
policy, especially in relation to predicted oil and gas shortages 
that may occur in the next few years. 


The assumed necessity for such a large sale necessitates 
immediately offering sizable acreage in all of the frontier areas. 
The Council on Environmental Quality recommended in their 
April 1974 Assessment of OCS Oil and Gas Developmen. that great 
care be taken in the development of frontier areas, and that the 
location and phasing of OCS leasing be designed to achieve energy 
supply objectives while minimizing environmental damage. This 
study documented the need for caution in development and assessed 
frontier areas in order of environmental risk. Some of these areas, 
especially the Gulf of Alaska, contain unique and vulnerable natural 
resources combined with significant natural hazards that would make 
precipitous development highly undesirable from an environmental 
standpoint. The accelerated development plan, as presented in the 
proposed schedule of 10 million acres, takes no cognizance of this 
assessment and further disregards the recommendations of the CEQ 
study. We feel that every effort should be made to phase leasing 
activity in frontier areas so that the most highly vulnerable areas 
will be protected from possibly irreversible adverse impacts of 
oil and gas development. This end would be well served by having 
the statement provide the rationale and environmental factors utilized 
in the selection of leasing areas. It would also be appropriate to 
provide the rationale for tract selection within specific areas. 
Clearly, such a scrutiny of areas could delay the need to prematurely 
enter environmentally sensitive or hazardous areas. This strategy 
would also allow more leasing in areas that are better ecologically 
known, and thereby allow more adequate time for biological baseline 
studies in frontier areas. 


In this connection, we feel the environmental baseline work 
being done on various OCS areas should be completed and 
analyzed before developrnent is permitted. It is impossible to 
adequately evaluate the total environmental scenario of any of the 
proposed leasing areas at this time, and the prediction of 
environmental consequences depends upon the compilation and 
analysis of adequate baseline data. The final statement should 
detail the environmental studies to develop the baseline on virgin 
areas. Likewise coastal management planning should be 
accelerated to prepare for the smooth integration of OCS induced 
coastal development. States adjacent to existing offshore develop- 
ment activity have incurred significant environmental, economic 
and social costs, with no mechanism for remuneration other than 
possible expansion of their own tax base. These direct costs, 
along with indirect effects of population shifts, employment pattern 
alteration, increased demand on public services, and changes in 
land use should be thoroughly considered in advance of any future 
leasing decisions. This was a concern also expressed by the Senate 
Committee on Commerce in their study of the Outer Continental 
Shelf Oil and Gas Development and the Coastal Zone. The 
statement should adequately address the critical interface of 
State and Federal planning that must precede OCS and OCS 
induced development. 


Finally, there seems to be substantial doubt as to the ability 
of the offshore industries to absorb the proposed accelerated 
schedule from the standpoint of available capital and available 
equipment. It is most unlikely considering current shortages 
of drilling rigs, manpower, and tubular goods, that the oil and 


gas industry could promptly develop all of the tracts leased, if 
in fact, there is sufficient industry interest and capital to 

lease 10 million acres. In the face of enormous capital 
requirements, the increased acreage may only serve to lower 
the level of competition in the bidding process and thereby 
lessen the opportunity of the public to achieve a fair market 
value. Further, discovery could be impeded because of the 

need to fragment exploratory efforts in leased areas. The 
attached material will provide further analysis of these issues 
and will offer for your consideration some related policy options. 


We recommend this statement be revised to address the 
above issues and reflect recent policy developments. The 
statement should also be coordinated with and include a 
justification for the anticipated order of lease offerings as 
depicted in the November 1974 proposed schedule for leasing. 


We also recommend that the Department consider the prepara- 
tion of area EIS's for all virgin areas to facilitate the selection 
of areas amenable to resource development and to protect other 
environmentally sensitive areas. Such an EIS could be 
prepared independently or in conjunction with an EIS for the 
first lease sale in a virgin area. 


We appreciate the opportunity to have revievred this statement 
and hope our comments will be of assistance to you. We will be 
happy to meet with you to discuss any of the issues raised in 
these comments. 


Sincerely yours, 


ip Mi 


7 
Sheldon Meyers, Director 
Office of Federal Activities 


Attachment 


Specific Comments on Proposed Increase in 
Acreage to be Offered for Oil and Gas 
Leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf 


1. Data from the Project Independence Blueprint (PIB) Task Force 
on Oil and Gas do not support the necessity for leasing ten million 
acres in one year under any scenario. Since the: PIB Task Force 
on oil was led by DOI and used DOI data and personnel, there should 
be consistency between the conclusions reached by PIB, and those 
by DOI relative to the proposed action. In fact, it appears that 

the analysis and data in PIB did not in any way affect the policy 
decision to accelerate leasing. Furthermore, PIB data, both 
published and unpublished, show clearly that even under the most 
optimistic scenarios, insurmountable shortages of materials will 
constrain OCS development until at least 1980, since this is the 
earliest date by which exploration could be completed in any area. 
The following projections are based on data from the Oil Task 
Force and assume accelerated activity and high exploratory 
efficiency (40% greater than present exploration efficiency). 


Area Acres Year When Exploration 
Leased (Millions) is Complete 


Gulf of Mexico : 1980 

S. California z 1980 

Atlantic je 1986 

Alaska after 1988 
Total 


Source; Project Independence Oil Task Force, Computer Run 
Tele by 


2. The immediate and most important constraint on exploration 
will be availability of mobile marine substructures for drilling 
rigs. Their production and use will pace exploration for the 
next several years, depending on their luck in finding oil and 
the efficiency of their use. At present there are 102 mobile 
substructures available. In addition, if the government 
allocates materials to construct mobile substructures as quickly 
as possible and ensures that facilities are not exported, the 
demand for facilities and the number available will approximate 
the following: 


Demand and Supply for Mobile Structures 
tae years) 


Assuming: 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 


low exploratory 
efficiency 


Demand 1921 141° 798 
Supply 506 617 749 


nigh exploratory 
efficiency 


Demand 2075 1973 1796 1534 1206 797 291 
Supply im 6 (4? ee ee 8 


Sources: PIB MEC Task Force 
PIB Oil and Gas Task Force, T. II. b-h. 


The maximum amount of land per year that can be explored is: 


Million Acres Explored per Year 
Assuming 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 


Low exploratory 
efficiency and 
Business as Usual 
supply of material 


High exploratory 
efficiency and 
Business as Usual 
supply of material 


Low exploratory 
efficiency and 
accelerated supply 
of material 


High exploratory 

efficiency and 

accelerated supply 

of material 0.5 0.8 1.3 


Source: PIB Computer Run T. IV. a-e. 


Further data and the backup for these tables are available. 


In summary, the PIB data clearly refutes the underlying precepts 
of the programmatic decision to lease OCS lands very rapidly. The 
justification for rapid leasing assumed that leasing was a constraint 
on resource exploitation; while PIB indicates that materials are the 
constraint. Furthermore, it was assumed that rapid leasing could 
target materials to the first major discoveries. PIB, however, shows 
that development cannot be substantially accelerated even with the 
most fortuitous and efficient allocation of materizis. 


EPA's position is, therefore, that DOI has not only failed to 
demonstrate that rapid leasing will free constrai‘‘s, but on the 
contrary, the PIB data prove that the leasing rate has little 
bearing on the rate of development. 


B. Inclusion of Aisskan OCS Areas in the Leasing Schedule 


1. The CEQ Task Force on the OCS, in which DOI participated, 
states that the petroleum ircusiry would encounter a higher 
environmental ijk in the development of the Gulf of Alaska than 
in any other area. DOI has not been able to demonstrate that the 
benefit in oil development outweighs the environmental cost. In 
fact, DOI's own data, used by PIB, show conclusively that 
because of material constraints, there is no relative advantage 
to leasing Alaskan OCS areas at this tirae despite the magnitude 
of Alaska's reserves. EPA's position is therefore that leasing 
in Alaskan waters should not be conz.dered at this time and 

that substsuitial technical and biolcgical research is required. 
Although we expect that as a “esult of that research, exploration 
and subsequent production wil! he feasible at some point in the 
future, EPA believes the: ti: point cannot be predicted at this 
time. In our opinion, it is tnerefore neither necessary nor 
prudent for Alaskan OCS areas to be placed on the leasing 
schedule at this time. We think that the future decision should 
be based on (1) baseline and biological effects research, most 
of which has not been funded or planned at this time, ‘?) coastal 
zone planning, and (3) assessment of operating experiences 

with advanced technologies which can be tested in other OCS 
areas. 


2. \ Exploration of the Gulf of Alaska is environmentally separable 
from resource development. The programmatic EIS should be 
specific on this option in the case of the Gulf of Alaska because 

it may well be that the Gulf should be explored to some extent 

but that development should await the results of biological and 
technical research, and detailed land use planning. 


3, Analysis of PIB date shows that although the estimated 
reserves in the Gulf of Alaska exceed those remaining in the 
Gulf of Mexico by a factor of 2.5, productivity of drilling 
equipment and investment is much lower than in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Barrels of oil recovered per foot drilled are high 
in Alaska but because of extensive expected down-time, 
primarily because of weather, productivity in terms of oil 
produced per rig year, was estimated to be only 59% of the 
p.-oductivity of the Gulf of Mexico. (Source: PIB Oil and Gas 
Task Force Computer Runs T. IV. and T. III) 


‘sue A in this document used PIB data to show that the 
is ng equipment constraint during the next few years would be 
mv..le substructures for exploratory drilling. In view of this 
constraint, it would be difficult to justify that early exploration 
of the Guif of Alaska would be in the nation's best interest. 


4. The PIB scenarios concluded that under some assumptions, 
extensive and/or rapid OCS development would result in a 

short period of time when there would be more oil produced than 
necessary to eliminate imports. For example, in 1985, at $11 

per barrel prices, with accelerated development of resources and 
without an energy conservation policy, PIB calculated that: (1) the 
nation would not require any imports of crude oil or refined products, 
(2) that enough oil would be produced to permit exports of 1.5 

million barrels per day if there was no mandatory conservation 
program, (3) that exports would be much higher with conservation, 
and (4) that Alaska and the West Coast would be producing almost 
three times as much oil as they consume (7, 366, 200 bbl of oil 

per day produced compared to 2, 672, 300 bbl of oil per day consumed). 


Clearly these estimates by PIB show that domestic production 
responds quite briskly to stimulation by prices at their present 
level for new oil, unless there are constraints in materials. The 
point is not that we don't need the oil but that an immoderate 
acceleration policy will be economically and environmentally costly, 
and will produce a brief spurt of self-sufficiency followed by 
another period of dependen.y. An assessment should be made of 
price effects and economic dislocations due to this leasing schedule. 


5. Under these conditions, DOI must demonstrate why production 
in the Gulf of Alaska is a wise policy in view of (1) CEQ's deter- 
mination that production in the Gulf of Alaska is environmentally 
undesirable, (2) that use of critical materials, primarily mobile 
substructures, is comparatively inefficient in terms of daily barrels 
recovered in the Gulf of Alaska compared to the Gulf of Mexico, 

(3) that production in thé Gulf of Alaska is economically more 


expensive than in the lower 48 OCS areas, and (4) that production 
by 1985 in the Gulf of Alaska can be surplus to the nation's need 
and should, at a minimum, be preserved for future years. 


6. EPA realizes that Alaskan OCS reserves will and ought to be 
produced sometime in the future. The key point is that a few 
years' delay is required by material constraints, and ought to be 
taken advantage of by DOI. Some baseline inventory studies have 
been initiated but DOI has no biological effects or technology 
studies under way. EPA believes that the economic cost of having 
a lease sale delayed because of inadequate environmental informa- 
tion far outweighs the costs of all pertinent studies. 


7. Choices of technologies and operating procedures can 
substantially improve the viability of Alaskan OCS production. 

DOI should make an intensive study of technical alternatives which 
would reduce risks of Alaskan prodtction and plan to test those 
technologies so that their reliability can be assessed in other 

less severe areas. Only after advanced technologies and 
biological studies have proven that the risk is worth the benefit 
should a sale be held. 


C. Research Needs 


The program outlined below is aimed at understanding the effects 
of OCS development with the end result of providing mitigatory 
measures. These are research needs of a generic sense: they are 
not site specific. 


1) There is some controversy over the persistence of oil in the 
marine environment. Periodic release of hydrocarbons could have 
severe consequences; therefore, a high priority research need is to 
undertake a careful and intensive investigation to resolve this 
controversy. 


2) The toxicity of crude oil is not well understood. Most 
studies have been conducted in the laboratory. Toxicity studies 
need to be undertaken which analyze toxicity over a wide range of 
variation in environmental parameters. 


3) Studies need to be undertaken to understand how ecosystems 
recover from catastrophic damage, and how the new system differs 
from the original one. 


4) Many parameters affect the functional dynamics of natural 
ecosystems. The interrelationships and interdependence between 
the open water of an estuary and the associated wetland are 
complicated and can vary in different parts of the country. Basic 
research should be undertaken to expand our knowledge of both 
the physical and biological parameters of estuaries and wetlands 
and their interrelationship in areas likely to be affected by OCS 
leasing. 


5) Research should be undertaken to determine methods of 
spoil placement to improve the productivity of marshes and 
estuarine areas. Work is presently underway by the Corps of 
Engineers, but their work is only a beginning and needs to be 
expanded, preferably in cooperation with other Federal agencies. 


6) Since most accidents are a result of human error, it 
might be worth considering psychological studies of personnel who 
operate OCS rigs, in order to develop recommendations for the 
improvement of accident prevention training programs. 


D. Coastal Zone Planning 


1. A major administrative problem has been the absence of 
consultation and coordination between DOI and the coastal states 
over the nomination, location, and siting of specific areas for 
lease. The DOI should encourage and support the early development 
of effective coastal zone management programs in states likely to 
be affected by OCS activities. All development of the OCS should 
be paced to minimize the risks of environmental damage and the 
disruption of the infrastructure of the impacted coastal areas. 
Adequate lead times between planning and implementation are 
essential to appropriately deal with onshore impacts. DOI has 
not demonstrated consideration of staging development for 
comprehensive coastal zone planning. 


The only major role played by States prior to OCS leasing is 
to exercise the right to comment on environmental impact 
statements. This means that the State's participation doesn't begin 
until after the DOI has decided when, where, and how much OCS 
acreage will be offered for sale. State officials are deeply 
concerned that the decision to lease 10 million acres was made 
without the benefit of public input from those who would be most 
affected. 


2. The present pre-lease procedures do not provide adequate and 
timely acquisition of the necessary information for comprehensive 
state and local planning. DOI should accept the responsibility for 
adequately informing state and local governments as to coastal 
facilities and services likely to be needed in connection with OCS 
activities. DOI should provide the coastal states with the following 
information to ensure responsible and timely planning efforts: 


A. Data regarding the location and magnitude of potential 
offshore oil and gas resources. 


B. Data and plans for OCS development, including estimates 
of the number of types of facilities needed for production, 
refining and transportation. 


A projection of types and numbers of municipal facilities 
which will be required to service the population and 
industry to be impacted by OCS development. 


3. Coastal states should be given a reasonable time to formulate 
their management programs to accomodate the demands of offshore 
development. The DOI should delay its leasing for oil development 
in frontier areas until states have completed and implemented their 
coastal zone plans. Within two years most of the coastal states 

will have completed their plans, baseline studies of virgin areas 
will be completed and the leasing of frontier tracts could proceed 
with a reduced risk to the environment. 


4. Studies have shown that the states have incurred significant 
environmental, economic and social costs in the development of 
their offshore resources. While some costs and benefits should 

be examined on a national basis, coastal states would clearly 
realize a more equitable share of the benefits if they received 
additional revenues from the offshore petroleum industry. Federal 
OCS royalties are an appropriate source for funding aid to coastal 
states and alleviating onshore impacts. Such a plan, rather than 
outright grants of fixed proportions of royalties to coastal states, 
is an appropriate method of dealing with this problem. 


The kinds of analysis expected to be undertaken under the 
Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972 are precisely the kind of 
analysis which must be made if intelligent decisions are to be 
reached regarding OCS leasing. Realizing that such analysis will 
be forthcoming in two years, the burden of proof for immediate 
leasing in virgin areas must rest on those who would proceed 
with the present leasing schedule without the benefit of such 
analysis. 


E. Quality and Usefulness of EIS Preparation and Review 


As noted earlier, every effort should be made to 
design the OCS leasing program so that energy supply 
objectives are met with minimum environmental risk, and 
so that the most environmentally vulnerable areas will 
be protected from possible irreversible adverse impacts 
of oil and gas development. To this end, this program- 
matic environmental statement should: 


1. provide the rationale and environmental 
factors utilized in the selection of OCS areas to be 
leased (and in the selection of tracts within areas), 
and 


2. detail the environmental studies to develop 
baseline information on virgin areas, and the means by 
which these studies will be used in the decision-making 
process on area and tract selection. 


EPA strongly encourages DOI to consider the prepara- 
tion of environmental statements for each of the proposed 
OCS areas to be leased in order to assess the full impacts 
of oil and gas development within these areas. These 
statements would include the cumulative primary and secon- 
dary impacts of individual lease sales, including onshore 
impacts, identify those tracts where oil and gas develop- 
ment would have significant detrimental environmental 
impacts, and identify those tracts of resource potential 
conducive to safe development. Such statements could be 
prepared in conjunction with developing a leasing schedule 
for the area or accompany the first leasing sale in the 
area. 

The present programmatic environmental statement 
should also assess administrative alternatives to the 
present EIS preparation system that would improve the 
usefulness of EIS preparation <~ ? review with respect 
to OCS oil and gas development. At present, tract nomi- 
nation and selection are determined primarily by industry 
interest and hydrocarbon potential. It is our view that 
environmental considerations are not as yet a meaningful 
part of the area and tract selection processes. 


Further, impact statements prepared in connection 
with lease sales can often do little more than project 


very general consequences of operating plans. There 

is little information to predict cumulative impacts, 
location of pipeline corridors or onshore development. 
The present system, which ties exploration and develop- 
ment to a single leasing system, with the EIS process 
generally applied to the lease sale, can lead to the 
undesirable consequences that exploration is held up 
while development issues are debated, or the government's 
commitment to exploration (and subsequent development) 
proceeds through the leasing system with inadequate 
consideration of environmental consequences and mitigating 
alternatives. 


We request that consideration be given to the 
benefits of a dual EIS system and to the separation of 
exploration and development decision processes (to the 
extent that this is possible under existing law) in 
order to facilitate reasoned decision-making about oil 
and gas development and the means to avoid or mitigate 
adverse environmental effects. For example, an EIS 
prepared after tract nomination but before tract selec- 
tion is finalized would focus on marine biological aspects 
and accomplish the early examination and screening of 
tracts that can be safely and profitably developed. To 
the extent possible within knowledge constraints, this 
statement would also evaluate development impacts. 


Subsequently, EPA, State and public review of 
development plans and operating orders would be afforded 
and, if there were environmentally significant develop- 


ments which had not been analyzed in the previous EIS, 
a developmental EIS would be submitted (perhaps on a 
development unit basis). This second review process 
would allow fuller consideration of pipeline corridors, 
coastal development, induced development and related 
environmental effects than is presently possible. 


Finally, we believe that legislative alternatives 
which would facilitate consideration of environmental 
factors in selecting and developing areas should be 
addressed in the final statement. Several of these 
alternatives are listed below: 


1. Two Title System: Frontier OCS regions would 
be divided into large blocks. Companies would bid for 
exploration permits for one or more blocks. At two- 
year intervals, the permit holder would be required to 
forfeit a percentage of the block to government control. 
The permittee would retain sole production rights to the 
remaining acreage. Issuance of a production license 
would be contingent on a public review of the environ- 
mental acceptability of the proposed production plan. 

Cy 
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2. Exploratory Leases with Preference Rights: 
Government wou se arge areas to consortiums for 
exploration. Only exploratory lease holders would have 
the right to bid on developmental leases. Before pro- 
duction rights are granted, there would be a mandatory 
environmental analysis to determine if, and under what 
conditions, the leases could be produced. 


3. Full Scale Governmental Exploration: The 
government wou contract with private companies to 
explore the OCS. Oil discoveries would be sold 
competitively as reserves in the ground, of an environ- 


mental analysis determines that energy benefits outweigh 
environmental costs. 


Binited Srrtes 
Enviromnental Protection Agency 
Bashingtcn, BC. 2060 


FEB 11 BFS 


Dear Rog: 


This is to clarify certain portions of the Environmental 
Protection Agency's (EPA) comments on January 10, 1975, 
concerning the Bureau of Land Management's draft environ- 
mental impact statement entitled, "Proposed Increase in 
Acreage to be Offered for Oil and Gas Leasing on the Outer 
Continental Shelf." Specifically, I would like to address 
page 7, paragraph 3 of the detailed comments. 


EPA does not recommend a two year delay in leasing 
tracts in the frontier areas on the Outer Continental Shelf. 
Our concern is with the development of the tracts after the 
leases have been let. Unfortunately, the drafting of this 
section of our comments failed to convey our intended meaning. 
The correct interpretation of the comments has been transmitted 
to the Director, Bureau of Land Management (copy enclosed). 


If you have any questions concerning our clarification 
of these comments, please contact me. 


Since 


rely yours, 
f 


Honorable Rogers C.B. Morton 
Secretary of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Enclosure 


“—— 


Me 


( UNITED STATES ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
* 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20460 


FEB 7 t97 


OFFICE OF THE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Curtis J. Berklund, Director 
Bureau of Land Management 

U.S. Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Dear Mr. Berklund: 


This is to clarify certain portions of the 
Environmental Protecticn Agency's (EPA) comments on 
January 10, 1975, concerning the Bureau of Land 
Management's draft environmental impact statement 
entitled, "Proposed Increase in Acreage to be Offered 
for Oil and Gas Leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf." 
Specifically, we would like to address page 7, para- 
graph 3 of the detailed comments. 


EPA does not recommend a two year delay in leasing 
tracts in the frontier areas on the Outer Continental 
Shelf. Our concern is with the development of the tracts 
after the leases have been let. Unfortunately, the 
drafting of this section of our comments failed to convey 
our intended meaning. The correct interpretation of the 
paragraph should be as follows: 


3. Since eventual development of the subject leases 
may result in adverse secondary environmental impacts 
from the onshore facilities and their attendant support 
complexes, it is important to have the thinking of the 
affected states incorporated into the DOI plans. Therefore, 
coastal states should be given a reasonable time to formulate 
their management programs to accommodate the demands of 
offshore development. The DOI should consider delaying 
its approval of oil development plans in frontier areas 
until states have comstater and teria tat their coastal 
zone plans. Within two years most of the coastal states 
will have completed their plans, baseline studies of virgin 


areas will be completed and the development of frontier 
tracts could proceed with a reduced risk to the environment. 


ot 


EPA's recommendation, which has been discussed with 
members of your staff, is that Interior should increase 
its efforts to coordinate the Federal review of oil and 
gas development plans with the states which this develop- 
ment will affect. The states' coastal zone management 
plans are a particularly relevant mechanism for assessing 
the impacts in coastal waters and immediate onshore areas 
of oil and gas development. The Interior Department can 
be of real assistance to the states in terms of providing 
data developed through its environmental and resource 
review processes on the location and extent of offshore 
resources and probable location and extent of onshore 
facilities to develop those resources. 


We understand that plans in some states are in 
advanced stages of develorment. With the cooperation 
and help of the affected Federal agencies (including the 
Interior Department and ourselves), all coastal states 
should have their plans implemented in time to be of 
assistance in reviewing offshore oil and gas development 
and its related onshore impacts. 


If you have any questions concerning these comments, 
please contact me. 


Sincerely yours, 


ithe Mera 
Sheldon Meyers 


Director 
Office of Federal Activities 


Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) 


The EPA offered numerous substantive comments centered around the 
following issues: 1) practicability of leasing 10 million acres 

in 19753 2) inclusion of Alaskan OCS in leasing schedule; 3) research 
needs; 4) need for coastal zone planning; and 5) the quality and 
usefulness of EIS preparation and review. The EPA comments consist 


of a cover letter discussing general topics, specific comments, and 


a subsequent letter explaining one of the Specific comments. Regions 


IX and X submitted comments that were incorporated into the agency comments. 
General 


Page 1, para. 2 = The final EIS considerably expands discussions 

of key policy options and managerial issues related to an expanded 
OCS leasing program. In addition, a policy option document is being 
prepared within the Department that will be distributed for public 
comments. The document will contain many of the noneenvironmental 
issues that must be considered in the overall balancing of environ= 
uantal costs and economic benefits that will go into the decisione 


making on this program. 


Page 2, para. 1 = It was not the purpose of the draft environmental 
impact statement to justify or evaluate the necessity of an accelerated 
leasing program, only to identify quantitatively and aulitatively 
the environmental and socioeeconomic impacts that will result from 


such a program, as well as alternatives to the program. 


In the interests of flexibility in decisionmaking, the impacts 
associated with potential leasing in all OCS areas were discussed. 

The Project Independence Blueprint had not yet been released when 

the draft EIS was made available in October 1974. A proposed planning 
schedule of lease sales was released by DOI in November 1974; this 
provides the framework for discussion of implementation and alternative 
scheduling of vulnerable areas. The role of OCS leasing in terms of a 


national energy plan is discussed in Section VIII on Alternatives. 


Page 2, para. 2 - The recommendations of the CEQ report were not 
specifically addressed in the draft EIS, but familiarity and 
cognizance of the document were reflected in numerous instances. A 
separate discussion of the CEQ report has been included in this final 
EIS, as well as the rationale for tract selection within specific 
areas. The rationale of lease area selection is the primary focus 


of this entire statement. 


Page 3, para. 1 - Much of the environmental baseline work in different 


OCS regions will have been completed before development proceeds. 


However, it must be pointed out that baseline studies are not specifically 
designed for prediction of developmental impacts; they are designed to 
construct a base case against which developmental impacts can be 

measured. To this end, baseline studies are but the first phase of 


data collection that will continue for several years. To some extent, 


baseline studies will augment existing literature resources as 


background information to be used in the preparation of site-specific 


impact statements. While some predictive capability will be derived 
from baseline studies, e.g. oil spill trajectory models, they will 
primarily identify unique environments and localized areas that may 
be hazardous to operations. Socio-economic studies will also be 
conducted. Coordination between States and the Federal Government 


is more completely addressed in this final EIS. 


Page 3, puta. 2 - The final EIS examines the argument of constraints 
of manpower, materials, and capital and finds its somewhat deficient. 
There is an intrinsic "lag time" in a capital and material intensive 
industry such as offshore drilling that is predicted on the fact that 
the extra manpower, materials, and capital will not be sought until 
there are clear assurances that certain an’ ints of acreage will be 
offered and certain development rights will be permitted by the 
leasing system. However, some industry sources have indicated concern 
over the availability of trained manpower and an accelerated program. 
On the other hand, the Government's system for evaluating the worth 
of individual tracts operates independently from industry's capital 
generating capability. Rigid standards are imposed for minimal bid 
requirements, which are established by estimating the oil and/or gas 
in place and affixing a value based on current market prices. These 
standards for minimum bids insure that fair market value is obtained 


in lease sales. 


Page 4, para. 1 - Individual site-specific impact statements will 


be prepared for any lease sale proposed, as a matter of Departmental 


policy. The possible future development of that region will also be 


discussed. 


Specific Comments 
A-1. The Project Independence Blueprint (PIB) had not yet been 


released when the draft EIS was published, and thus could not 
contribute to the promulgation or analysis of an accelerated leasing 
proposal. The PIB is discussed in several different sections of the 
final EIS. However, the PIB information presented here may be 
interpreted in other ways. First, the long lead time for complete 


exploration in frontier areas and the recognized need to know the 


extent of these resources argue for near-term leasing of acreage in 
many areas of the OCS. At the present time, exploration can only be x 
accomplished by leasing the lands under the legislative framework of UV 
the OCS Lands Act. Secondly, the dates used are for the completion 

of exploration, and do not reflect the fact that significant finds 

could be made early in the exploratory program and new production 


might already have begun bv the time exploration is complete. 


A-2. In response to the data presented from the Project Independence 


Blueprint, the following quotation is presented. 


"In the absence of an accleration of capacity 
expansion beyond expansion rates currently 
planned by industry, shortages of fixed and 
mobile platform would emerge, and would con- 
strain the exploration and production of oil 
and gas in the U.S." (PIB, p. 240) 


The guarantee or significant assurance that sufficient acreage will 

be leased is the only basis on which industry will accelerate capacity 
expansion beyond current rates. The limits of capacity expansion 
have never been investigated, to our knowledge; we suggest that such 


limits are high when financial incentive is high. 


B-1. The analysis of relative environmental risks associated with 
development in all OCS regions presented in this final EIS concurs 
with, and goes beyond, the CEQ report. Our analysis af all OCS areas 
(not just the Atlantic coast and Gulf of Alaska) indicates that 
development in Alaskan waters entails at least a moderately high 
environmental risk. The Gulf of Alaska is a high risk area. The 
various aspects of this Zetermination, as well as discussion of CEQ 


recommendations, are found in Section III on Impacts. 


B-2. This option has been included in Section VIII on Alternatives. 


B-3. This information has been incorporated into the sections related 
to hydrocarbon potential and producibility, and is also reflected in 


the USGS data on resource potential. 


Be4. The PIB scenarios of energy supply and production possibilities 
are based on National Petroleum Council (NPC) estimates of oileine 
place resources as of 1973. Of the various estimates made on 
undiscovered resources (NPC, USGS, Huggett, et al.), the NPC 
estimates are at the high end, and coincide with the low end of 
the USGS range of potential. For the purposes of updating and 

for this final EIS, the USGS has produced revised estimates of 
undiscovered recoverable resources. There estimates are found in 
Section I of this statement, and fall approximately in the range 
recently estimated by the National Academy of Sciences (Mineral 
Resources in the Marine Environment). Both these recent estimates 
are significantly lower than previous estimates, and their cone 
currence argues for revised thinking about the possibility of 
replacing imports by 1985, let alone producing a surplus. If 
independence from insecure imports remains a goal, meeting that 
goal through a National effort entails serious consideration of 


production from the Gulf of Alaska. 


Be5. (1) We concur with the CEQ determination of the high hazard 
potential associated with development in the Gulf of Alaska (Section 
III on Impacts). (2) Most, if not all, frontier area development 
will be inefficient in terms of the comparatively intense development 


in the Gulf of Mexico. (3) Production in the Gulf of Alaska will 


AC ee 


be economically more expensive than in the lower 48. (4) See Bea4 


above. 


Be6. Biological effects studies are component parts of the DOI 
environmental studies program. While this specific aspect of 

the studies program has not yet begun, timing and location of 

these studies will be determined by the funding levels and progress 


of baseline and monitoring studies at the time. 


Be7. This path of action is discussed in Section VIII as the "leasee 


toelearn" scenario. 


Col, There is considerable controversy over the persistence of oil 
in the marine environment. Many scientists feel that the chronic, 
lowelevel release of hydrocarbon during operations is possibly the 
most significant hazard of development. The Department recognizes 
this as a high priority research need. At the present time, baseline 


assessment studies are utilizing most of the available funds, but 


special studies such as oil persistence will be investigated. 


Ceo2. Similarly, toxicity studies will be conducted when funding 
requirements for the necessary bageline assessment studies are 


satisfied. 


C=3. While this comment states a laudatory goal, it appears a bit 


too facile. Science is only now beginning to learn how to sample 


and analyze data that will allow description of an ecosystem (cf. 
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NOAA's MESA program in the New York Bight) and its dynamic nature. 
While the environmental studies program will not include a research= 
oriented catastrophic event, one may occur during operations. Base= 
line and monitoring information would then be available which would 
indicate the manifestations of the event in the ecosystem, i.e., 
population fluctuations and increased hydrocarbon loading of 


organisms and sediments. 


C=a4, Nearshore studies are being conducted in the Gulf of Alaska, 
and are currently being investigated in other areas as a possible 
integral part of a baseline study or as a part of a pipeline corridor 


study. 


C=5. We appreciate the EPA reminding us of spoil placement studies 
being conducted by the Corps of Engineers; we will continue to 
appraise that activity (as should State Governments) for possible 


participation by DOI. 


Be6,. We do not have information that would confirm that accidents 
caused by human error on otters structures are due to psychological 
problems. Our data ("Accidents Connected with Federal Oil and Gac 
Operations on the Outer Continental Shelf", Sieniey 1975, compiled 


by the USGS) indicate that certain types of activities are more 


hazardous then others (e.g., wireline work on wells and welding 


operations) but there is no reason to assume that the cause of these 


accidents is related to the psychological state of the personnel 
working on the rigs. We do known that every employee on an offshore 
rig or platform has had a physical examination. Moreover, almost all 
have at one time or another participated in training programs that 
increase their level of responsibility. Also, these men work in a 
restricted area, they work with the same people every working day, 
and team work is essential, and they are closely supervised. Under 
these circumstances anyone exhibiting psychological problems would 

be very noticable. Also, some human error accidents are caused by 
ships colliding with platforms or barges with dragging anchors which 
can sever pipelines. Not all accidents that can be attributed to 
human error are caused by personnel on offshore drilling rigs or 


platforms. 


D-1. The Department has made a commitment to greater consultation 
and coordination with State Governments than has beer exhibited 

in the past. Several Governors’ conferences have been held to 
mutually advance positions and discuss pacing of OCS development. 
Recently, the Department suggested that a policy advisory board be 


created for the OCS program and be composed of State and Federal 


representatives. This is an outgrowth of the research advisory 


board that currently advises the Department on OCS-related research 


activities. Policy issues could not be adequately handled by a 


technically and scientifically oriented advisory board. The 
possibility of a policy board for Federal and State agencies was 
first presented by the Department on April 18, 1975, at a research 


advisory board meeting. 


D-2. The information transmittal suggested by EPA is reasonable, 


and, to the extent possible, has been accomplished in the final EIS. 


D-3. See subsequent response to the letter from Russe] Train, 


Administrator of EPA. 


« 


D-4. Various options concerning sharing revenues from OCS development 


with coastal and non-coastal States were presented to the President 
by the Secretary of the Interior. These options are being reviewed 


and decisions should be forthcoming. 


E. The rationale and environmental factors utilized in selection 

of OCS leasing areas and tracts within areas are discussed in this 
statement. The completed, on-going and future study plans are also 
detailed. As noted earlier, the environmental studies are designed 
to identify the effects of OCS operations, and in most cases will 
only be marginally useful in tract selection (oil spill trajectories, 
unique areas, hazards). They will play little if any role in area 


selection. 


The Department will prepare individual site-specific impact state- 
ments on any and all lease sale proposals, in accord with NEPA 


requirements. 


The most beneficial administrative alternatives to the present EIS 


preparation system would be increased involvement of Federal and 
State agencies at the earliest possible point in the pre-sale 
process. It is difficult to bring the EIS to bear at the call for 
nominations or tract selection stage, as these actions are used to 
arrive at a specific proposal, and in and of themselves, do not 
affect the environment. The system used consists of summary resource 
reports being prepared by Fish and Wildlife Service and NOAA before 
tract selection, and EIS preparation aiter tract selection that 
focuses on each individual tract included in the offering. Each 
site-specific EIS prepared for a proposed OCS sale contains a descrip- 
tion of the tract selection process, including environmental factors, 
which are utilized in determining the proposed sale area. See 
especially pp. 9-14, V. I., Draft E*’S for a Proposed OCS Lease Sale 
Offshore Southern California. Relative environmental risks are 
evaluated, and recommendations on inclusions or exclusion of each 
tract are offered. Strategies for area selection have been included 
in this final EIS based on leasing first for high hydrocarbon 
potential, leasing last the environmentally hazardous areas, and 


leasing to learn. 


While the separation of exploration from development may not be 


possible under the OCS Lands Act, several measures have been 


introduced in Congress that will directly or effectively amend 


the Act to achieve this separation. The Department is currently 


investigating what modifications can be made under existing law 
including a dual EIS system to separate exploration and development 
phases. It has been suggested, and indeed is permissible under law, 
for the USGS to require the preparation of an EIS on any or all 


development plans submitted by industry after leasing. 


The three legislative alternatives suggested by EPA all center upon 
the critical questions... Should exploration be separated from 
development, and by what mechanism? The EPA suggestions cover 

the range of exploration only to exploration tied with strong 
development rights. However, the mechanism of separation is 
relatively unimportant from an environmental standpoint. This 
final EIS addresses the concept of segregation of exploration and 


development in detail in Section VIII on Alternatives. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20301 


HEALTH ANDO 


ENVIRONMENT 17 MAR 1975 


Mr. Curt Berklund 
Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Land Management 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Dear Mr. Berklund: 


This is in response to your request for our review and comments on 
the draft environmental impact statement on the proposal to increase 
the outer continental shelf (OCS) oil and gas leasing to ten million 
acres in 1975, 


The Department of Defense (DoD) must be brought into the coordina- 
tion cycle during the earliest phases of initial planning concerning 
specific areas under consideration for leasing. Only in that way can 
a realistic and timely effort be made to accommodate any proposed 
offshore operations which might conflict with Defense activities. 


Our specific comment on this draft statement is contained in enclosure 
1. We appreciate the opportunity to review this statement. 


Sincerely, 


mZhrgs Meath 


George Marienthal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Environmental Quality 


Enclosure 


Pe | oe 


Enclosure 


We recommend that Section G Impact on Military Use of the OCS, 


Page 283, Volume II of subject DEIS be xewritten as follows: 


"The U.S. OCS and continental slopes are used rather 
»xtensively by the Navy and Air Force for weapon systems 
research, development, test and evaluation and training 
operations. Included are such activities as missile and 
ordnance firings, drone launch and recovery operations, and 
torpedo firings. Most activities take place in sea and overly- 
ing airspace designated for these purposes. Undesignated 
classified operations take place in some areas. Rather than 
requiring blanket restrictions on the development of certain 
OCS areas for purposes of oil and gas exploitation, the Depart- 
ment of Defense reviews the tracts nominated by industry in 
coordination with the Department of the Interior and recommends 
to that Department the exclusion from the lease sale of those 
tracts essential to National security. '' 


Department of Defense (DOD) 
The Department of Defense requested that the submitted language on 


Impact on Military Uses of the OCS be included in the final EIS. 


This has been done. In all cases, coordination with DOD is sought 


at the earliest stages of planning, specifically during tract selection. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
NEW ENGLAND DIVISION, CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
424 TRAPELO ROAD 
WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 02154 
‘ a 3 
REPLY TO pees may 
ATTENTION OF: : 


al 


NEDPL-R 16 January 1975 | 


Director 

Bureau of Land Management 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 20240 


Dear Sir: 


This letter constitutes our review of your Draft Environmental 
Statement (DES 74-90) on the "Proposed Increase in Acreage to be 
Offered for 0il and Gas Leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf.” 


Our primary responsibility and concern lies in the Atlantic Region 
and more specifically, the North Atlantic. With thie in mind, the 
absence of pages 252 to 269 of Volume I precludes our completing 
@ comprehensive review at this time. Further, we feel that vital 
to our review is a complete copy of the OCS Environmental Studies 
Program. 


In view of future site specific Draft and Final Environmental 
Impact Statements, we will reserve a detailed comment until such 
time as they appear. We would recommend that they include an 
outline and discussion of proposed pre- and post- operational 
monitoring of the marine environment. A discussion with respect 
to permits and national security as they apply to OCS structures 

is vital to a complete statement. These could very well be 
included in the site specific statements but due to the broad scope 
of this programmatic draft they should be included. 


Sincerely yours, 


Das : 
a i ee. 


CHARLES J. -OSTERNDORF 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers 
Acting Division Engineer 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 2031. 


31 January 1975 


Mr. Curt Berklund 

Director 

Bureau of d Management 

U.S. Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Dear Mr. Berklund: 


The draft environmental impact statement for Oil and Gas leering on the 
Outer Continental Shelf has been reviewed. Our comments are inclosed. 


We appreciate the opportunity to review this statement. 


Sincerely yours, 


lf Gy Ver l. i (lew 
W. REES 

As stated Colonel, Corps of Engineers 

Executive Director of Civil Works 


1 Incl 


31 Jenuary 1975 


Mr. Curt Berklund 

Director 

Bureau of Land Menagement 

ee U.S. Department of the Interior 
Pees Washington, D.C. 20240 


Dear Mr. Berklund: 


The draft environmental impact statement for ©). and Gas Leasing on the 
Outer Continental Shelf has been reviewed. Qui ccommente are inclesed. 


We appreciate the opportuaity to review this statement. 


ae Sincerely yours, 
1 Incl MARVIN W. REED 
As etated Colonel, Cerpe of Engineers 


Ruacutive Directer of Civil Werke 
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CORPS OF ENGINEERS COMMENTS ON DRAFT EIS FOR 
OIL AND GAS LEASING ON THE OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF 


VOLUME I 


1. Page 6, second paragraph, second sepcence. It is believed that there is 
Outer Continental Shelf production at che present time, although limited 


in extent on certain locations off Louisiana ard in other Gulf areas. 


2, Page 65, sixth line. If sacrificial anodes are to be used, how long 
will they last and when will they be replaced? 


3. Page 88, eignth line, The Corps of Engineers should be included on list 
of specific coordinating Federal agencies. 


4. Page 113, iast paragraph. The words "should" and "could" relative to 
availability of clean-up material should be changed to "must," 


5. Page 109, paragraph e. In the discussions on contingency plans, it 
should be noted that onshore and offshore facilities are required to have 
a Spill Prevention Control and Countermeasure Plan (paragraph 112.3(a) and 
(c) Federal Register dated 11 December 1973). 


6. Page il5a, paragraph (3). The authority of the Secretary of the Army, 


which is delegated to the Corps of Engineers,"....to prevent obstruction to 
navigation in the navigable waters of the United States is hereby extended 
to artificial islands and fixed structures located on the Outer Continental 
Shelf," is derived from Section 4(f) of the OCS Lands Act. In general, 

since the Coast Guard regulates above water structures, Corps responsibility 
has been taken as permitting of artificial islands, structures, and pipelines. 
The burial depth of pipelines crossing shipping fairwaye is generally at 
least 10 feet. Permit applications involving artificial islands and fixed 
structures constructed on lands which are under mineral lease from the 
Bureau of Land Management, Department of the Interior, are evaluated on the 
basis of the impact of the proposed work on navigation and national security. 


7. Page 119, paragraph 3a, last sentence. At the present time, most coastal 


states have no planning funds available, This is an invelvement of merely 
updating the statement, : 


8. Page 147, paragraph 2, lines nine and through twelve. Although it is 


recognized that the power-weight ratio of automobiles has brought about more 
inefficient performance, and the power appliances attached thereto have 
increased fuel consumption, the effect of antipollution devices on the later 
models of automohiles, including compact models has brought about increased 
‘fuel consumptior by as much as 30% per unit. This would appear large enough 
to warrant consideration in the statement at this point. 


9. Page 160, paragraph (ii). Recent announcements by the Canadian government 
(22 November 1974) state their natural gas and petroleum exports to the 

United States are going to be reduced or perhaps stopped altogether. Should 
be updated, 


10. Page 161. Statement should mention energy cost required to liquefy 
natural gas (est. of natural gas used in liquefication process). 


11. Page 166(5), Oil and Gas Reserves. The first paragraph is contrary 


to the second sentence, page 1, which implies an almost certainty relative 
to hydro-carbon availability on the O. C. S. 


12. Page 240, paragraph 1, last sentence. Last sentence should be rewritten 
and placed in context. 


13, Page 471, last paragraph. Silt and clay way predominate but other 
sediments are also found in quantity. 


14, Page 474(c aragraph 2. Geologic Hazards should be expanded to list 
number and locations of oil and gas wells subjected to 1964 earthquake stresses. 


15. Page 505, paragraph 1. Change typographical error "Cooper" to "Copper." 
16, Page 537. Table 25 should be updated in light of more recent data. 


17, Page 537. Cyclical nature of some fisheries due both to biology and 
economic conditions should be discussed. 


18. Page 546. Typographical error requires correction in second to last 
sentence of paragraph 2. 


19, Page 547, last paragraph. It is doubtful that Dell's porpoises would 
be found in salmon nets, 


20. Page 656, second sentence. Clarify "the Federal Project," by adding 
"for Corps of Engineers maintenance dredging." 


21, Page 740, Federal Wildlife Refuge. The Aransas National Wildlife Refuge 
should be identified in the discussion. This refuge is an important link in 
the chain of waterfowl (whooping crane) areas along the Gulf Coast. 


22. Page 744, last paragraph. In the first line, a term is apparently 
missing between "2,3" and "saltwater anglers." 


23. Page 763, paragraph (6). Insert "See 33 CFR, Chapter II, paragraph 402 
for Corps of Engineers dredging zone regulations." 


VOLUME Il, 


1. Page 2, paragraph 3. "Dominant" in relatica to deer requires clarification; 
i.e., is the dominance in number, size, or area or is this mammal at the top 
of the food chain? 


2. Page 4, paragraph 1. "Coho" should be used instead of "silver." 


3. Page 16. Impact of recent judicial decision giving Indians exclusive 
fishery right should be discussed here. 


4, Page 17. Discussion of the extent and value of recreational fishing is 
also needed for balance in comparison with the commercial fishery. 


5. Pages 55-59. These pages duplicate previous pages 13-17 in this volume. 


6. Page 109. Criteria for offshore dredging disposal sites should be 
discussed. 


7. Page 112. Typographical error "toxonomic" should read "taxonomic," 


8. Page 121, paragraph 4, Land use also involves considerable commercial 
hunting, fishing, and trapping. 


9. Page 135, paragraph 2. Poteutial for future development is also a 
deterrent to lack of road systems. 


10, Pages 146-147. Clarity of graphs requires improvement. 


11, Pages 212-214. This entire discussion appears to ignore or lightly 
pass off the impacts of pipeline installations through the beach-dune system, 
Improper installation techniques would destroy the entire beach system 
unless protective methods were used through the dunes and hummocks. Dune 
protection is one of the major problems relative to beach erosion control. 
Over a short period of time, the damage done by an oil-spill on the beach 

is far less severe than the elimination of the dunes and the total beach 
protection they afford. 


12, Page 214(2), paragraph 3. If done properly, the presence of a pipeline 
would be undetectable upon completion of pipeline installation through the 
dune-line, This would involve back-filling, grading to the natural contours 
and replanting, but it should be a required procedure. 


13. Page 255, paragraph i, last sentence. This statement contradicts the 


statement on page 214(2). Aesthetic and Scenic Values, paragraph 3, 


14, Page 157(III A), first sentence. It is a proven fact that not all oil 


spills, as implied, constitute the most severe impact on the environment. 
Conditions and situations in Louisiana would indicate that some oil spills 
have little effect on the environment, 


15. Pages 159-160. These statements imply that habitat removal, drainage 

and circulation modifications are necessarily inherent to on-shore development, 
This is not the case or the situation. Appropriate planning and considerate 
operations have shown a number of times that such development can be done 

with little or no serious environmental degradation in the northern Gulf of 
Mexico, 


16. Page 186, paragraph b, first sentence. It has been shown in a number 
of instances that while benthic marine organisms do not suffer from the 
direct effects of an oil spill, the precipitants and submergents used for 
clean-up activities have created a severe problem in this respect. (Smith, 
J. E., 1968 Torrey Canyon - Pollution and Marine Life (N. ¥., Cambridge 
University Press). 


17. Page 289. Need reference to DA permit. 


18. Page 374, The listing shown for sites and installed capacity for 
Washington and Montana is questioned. The installed capacity for A (addition 
to existing plants) category for the State of Washington appears to be low. 
Installed capacity for four Corps projects and one PUD project is approximately 
2770 MW. The listing for the State of Montana does not include the installed 
capacity of 840 MW for Libby Project. 


19. Page 375. The Oregon listing for possible development by 1993 is low. 
It appears that projects such as 2nd Powerhouse at McNary and additional 
units at John Day were not considered. 


20. Page 379, paragraph 2, first sentence. This statement is misleading. 

The implication is that the recreational potential is reduced or only slightly 
affected. The contrary is true, Recreational use of hydro-electrical 
installations has at least doubled in each and every case, 


21. Page 379, last paragraph. Nitrogen narcosis in fish is a local phenomena 
and specifically in the northwest. This statement implies that it occurs 
on every impoundment and this is not the situation or the condition. 


22. Lease agreements. Lease agreements should insure that drilling platforms 


and related structures will not be allowed to interfere with vessel traffic 
using established navigation fairways. In this connection, action has been 
initiated by Nueces County Navigation District, Corpus Christi, Texas, to 
revise the fairway entrance to the Corpus Christi Ship Channel at Port Aransas, 
Texas. Studies to consider enlargement of this entrance channel to accommodate 
very large crude carriers with drafts up to abovt 75 feet are in progress 

by the Corps of Engineers. The studies have not advanced to where the 

probable results can be predicted. 


Department of the Army - Corps of Engineers 


Two sets of comments were received from the Corps of Engineers, 
The first, from the New England Division, essentially stated 

that they would await a site-specific EIS on the North Atlantic 
for intensive review. They indicated that such an EIS should 
contain an outline of pre and post operational monitoring of the 
environment, A discussion of permits and national security 

should be included in the programmatic EIS. The second set of 
comments came from the Washington Office of the Chief of Engineers. 


These are discussed below. 


Disposition 


Volume 1 


Page 6 - There is also production from the California OCS. 


Page 65- Sacrificial anodes are redundant control systems that are 


intended to last the life of the pipeline, 


Pages 88, 109, 113, 115a - Editorial changes made. 


Page 119 - This is incorrect; many coastal states have received 
planning funds. Maine and Washington have already submitted 
their initial plans (as impact statements) to the Department 


of Commerce, 


Pages 147, 160, 161, 166, 240, 271, 474, 505, 537, 546, 547, 


656, 740 - Editorial 
Page 744 - The word missing is "million". 
Page 763 - Editorial 
Volume 2 
Page 2 - Dominance is in terms of size, area, and near top of chain. 
Page 4, 16, 17, 55 -59, 109, 112, 121, 135, 146-147 - Editorial 


Pages 212-214 - The final EIS takes more cognizance of beach 
system destruction, in Section I.C. on Operations, and 


Section III.G. on Generic Impacts. 


> 


Page 214 - It is agreed that this should probably be a required 
procedure, but the BLM does not have the authority to make 


it a requirement. 


Page 255 - Should read "beach assumes its normal appearance 


generally within a year." 


Page 157 - This entire section has been revised, and impacts other 
than oil spills have been put in better perspective. However, 
it is felt that the combination of oil spills and chronic 
discharges from normal operations is prabably the most severe 


impact on biota generally. 


Pages 159-160 - It is agreed that, in many cases, these operations 


have been conducted in an environmentally responsible manner. 


The opposite is also true, in many cases. 


Page 186 - Surfactants and emlsifiers are generally considered 
extremely noxious to benthos and the cause of some deaths. 
Their use is strictly limited by EPA in combatting oil spills, 
except in extreme emergencies, and only with EPA and USGS 


Supervisor epproval. 


Pages 289, 374, 375, 379 - Editorial changes made. 


The concluding paragraph has been included in Section I.D. on 


Othe Management and Supervisory Aspects of the Program. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION en c 
MAILING ADDRESS: ~ 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD COAST GUARD (G- WS423) 


409 SEVENTH STREET SW. 


pwonet 200) 426-2262 


30 DEC 674 


* Mx. Cust Berkiynd 
Director, Bureau of Land 
Management 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 20240 


Dear Mr. Berklund: 


This is in response to your letter of 25 October 1974 a: dressed to the Coast 
Guard Deputy Chief of the Office of Marine Environment and Systems with 
regard to a draft environmental impact statement concerning the proposal to 
increase Outer Continental Shelf oil and gas leasing to ten million acres in 
1975. 


The concerned operating administrations and staff of the Department of Trans- 
portation have reviewed the material submitted. The Coast Guard had the 
following comments to offer: 


"When the draft environmental impact statement for the site-specific 
location is circulated for comment, the Coast Guard will be interested in 
making comments regarding navigational aids, life saving measures, and 
environmental protection features that are pertinent to each location. " 


The Department of Transportation has no other comments to offer nor do we 
have any objection to the generalized draft environmental impact statement. 
We do, however, expect to have comments to offer on the site-specific draft 
environmental impact statement. 


The opportunity to review this draft statement is appreciated. 


Paar Admiral, U. S. Coast Guard 
Ci:icf, Office of Marine Environment 
and Systems 


AeA 


U.S. Coast Guard (USGG) 
The USCG expwessed its interest in reviewing and commenting on the 


site-specific impact Statements, whenever they are published. The 


USCG is m™m the list of Federal agencies which are formally requested 


to review site-specific impact statements. 


UNITED STATES 
ENERGY RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20545 


wan? 875 


Mr. Curt Berklund 

Director 

United States Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Land Management 

Washington, D. C. 20240 


Dear Mr. Berklund: 


This is in response to your letter to the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC), dated October 25, 1975 transmitting for review and comment 
copies of the Department of Interior's Draft Environmental Statement, 
INT-DES-74-90, entitled, "Proposed Increase in Acreage to be Offered 
for Oil and Gas Leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf" which was pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Land Management to support an administrative 
action to increase the lease acreage for OCS oil and gas exploration 
and development to ten million acres in 1975. 


Since the receipt of your letter inviting the AEC to review and comment 
on the above Draft Statement, the Commission has been abolished by 
implementation of the Energy Reorganization Act of 1974 and its func- 
tions transferred to the Nuclear Regulatory Commission (NRC) and the 
U.S. Energy Research and Development Administration (ERDA). Those 
functions formerly under the jurisdiction of the AEC Director of 
Regulation were transferred to the NRC while those formerly under the 
control of the AEC General Manager have been assumed by ERDA. NRC 

has determined that none of their projects will be affected by the 
action. 


We have restricted ERDA comments only to those perts of the Statement 

that examine reliance on nuclear power as an alternative to proceeding 
with additional exploration and development of oil and gas sources on 

the Outer Continental Shelf. 


The Draft refers the reader to a more complete discussion of each 

energy alternative which can be found in the Department of the Interior's 
publication, "Energy Alternatives and their Related Environmental 

Impacts (December 1973)." On January 9, 1975, Dr. Liverman sent you 


Mr. Curt Berklund 


the AEC comments on a draft of an updated version of that publication. 
Since the treatment of the environmental effects of nuclear power is 
somewhat superficial and much of the discussion on nuclear power in 
this Draft is similar to the discussion in the Energy Alternatives 
publication, we request that you consider our previously submitted 
comments in the preparation of the Final Environmental Impact State- 
ment, 


We would like to further suggest that you refer to Section 6 (Volume 
III) of the Proposed Final Environmental Statement, WASH-1535, Liquid 
Metal Fast Breeder Reactor Program (December 1974), which we feel 
provides a fuller assessment of the potential of each alternative 
technology than the somewhat less detailed treatment provided in this 
Draft. A copy of this volume is enclosed. 


In the discussion relating to the projections of nuclear power, a 
statement should be added that reflects the effects of recent cutbacks 
in utility construction plans due to financial problems and reduced 
energy usage. Also, the statement that fast breeder reactors are 
expected to be in commercial use in about 1988 (Volume II, page 358) 
should be changed. The current anticipated date is early in the 1990's. 


Thank you for the Opportunity to review this Draft Statement. Future 
Draft Statements for review and comment should be sent to both the NRC 
and ERDA. ERDA will require eight (8) copies for the review process. 
These eight copies should be sent to the Office of the Assistant 
Administrator for Environment an afety, U.S. Energy Research and 
Development Administration, Washington, D. C. 20545. 


Sincerely, 


S BTR ay 


Assessments and Coordination 
Officer 

Division of Biomedical and 
Environmental Research 


Enclosure: 
Volume III of WASH-1535 


cc: Council on Environmental Quality (5) 


Energy Research and Develo t Administration (ERDA 

The ERDA commented on those portions of the draft EIS which pertained 
to the viability and technical capabilities of nuclear power as an 
energy source. Energy alternatives in the final EIS are discussed 


using the older DOI material, as well as new information taken from 


Hittman and from the draft of the University of Cklahoma study on 


energy alternatives, being prepared under contract with DOI. The 


suggested changes have been made. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Assistant Secretary for Science and Technology 
Washington, 0.C. 20230 


March 4, 1975 


Mr. Curt Berklund 

Director 

Bureau of Land Management 

Department of the Interior 

Divieton of Minerals Environmental 
Assessment (730) 

Washington, D. C. 20240 


Dear Mr. Berklund: 


The draft environmental impact statement for Proposed 
Increase in Acreage to be (ffered for Oil and Gas Leasing 
on the Outer Continental Shelf - USDI DES 74-90, which 
accompanied your letter of October 25, 1974, has been 
received by the Department of Commerce for review and 
comment. 


The statement has been reviewed and the following comments 
are offered for your consideration. 


%. General 


It may be erroneous in some cases to apply the techniques and 
principles used in the development of oil and gas resources 

of the Gulf of Mexico to the new frontier areas of the OCS. 

The gradual and incremental development in the relatively peaceful 
Gulf of Mexico region may bear little resemblance to the proposed 
rapid development of the frontier areas which have more violent 
sea and weather conditions. 


2. Pipeline, page 60, Volume I 


The statement: "For production beyond platform depth range 
(1,200 feet), drilling must take place from floating drilling 
vessels and production accomplished using underwater wellheads 
on the ocean floor."' appears to be out of context with the 
discussion on pipelines. 


»~ 


3. Pipeline Cover, page 63, Volume T 

With the potential introduction of Very Large Crude Carriers 
and Ultra Large Crude Carriers into the lease area, the 3 to 
10 foot cover for pipelines may be insufficient protection. 
It is suggested that the burial requirements be examined for 
possible hazards in areas to be frequented by such deep draft 
ships. 


4. Pipeline Block Valves, pages 67 and 68, Volume I, 


It would be useful to note the size or capacity of pipeline’ 
segments’ isolated by block valves, e.g. in barrels of oil. 


5. Oil Spill Containment and Cleanup, pages 78-79, Volume I 


A substantial amount of research and development is being conducted 
by the Coast Guard and industry on the containment and cleanup 

of oil spills at sea. A discussion of the new generation of 
equipment being developed should be made, 


6. Tankers and Barges, pages 54-58 an. 85, Volume I 


The transportation methods available for oil, i.e. pipelines and 
tank vessels, are dictated by several factors which include 

distance from shore, water depth, sea floor geology, weather, 
production rates, field size, ec:. The use of tank vessels 

should not be lightly dismissed as a viable long term transportation 
mode for special areas, e.g. those with a high incidence of 

seismic activity. 


7. National Oil and Hazardous Substances Pollution Contingency 
Plan, page 110, Volume I 


The National Contingency Plan was originally required by the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act (FWPCA) Amendments of 1970 
(Water Quality Improvement Act) and was initially published on 
August 20, 1971. Pursuant to section 311(c)(2) of the 1972 FWPCA 
Amendments the National Contingency Plan was significantly revised 
in 1973. It is suggested that this information:be included in 

the discussion. 
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8. Effects of Storms, etc., pages 214-215, 232-235, 308-313, 
424425, and 510-513, Volume I 


Due to the serious real and potential hazards associated with 
severe storms and swells, the efforts of industry to improve 
the offshore platforms to better withstand the forces of wind, 
sea and swell could be outlined somewhere in the statement. 


9. Phytoplankton, page 431, Volume I 


Trace nutrients, such as phosphorus, nitrogen, and sulfur, are 

also required for phytoplankton metabolic activity. Some mention 
might also be made of the importance of the phytoplankton community 
to the world's oxygen supply. 


10. Natural Phenomena, pages 556-557, Volume I 


It is suggested that this cursory discussion be expanded since it 
is difficult to comprehend the full impact of these phenomena 
when coupled with OCS operations. 


11. Silt, page 578, Volume I 


High silt loads which require dredging are often associated with 
agricultural activities. 


. 
12. Chesapeake Bay, page 606, Volume I 


The statement: "The Bay is about 200 miles long; its width 
varies from 4 to 35 miles of shoreline, two thirds of which is 
in the State of Maryland." appears to contain a typing omission 
with regard to length of shoreline. 


13. Ports and Shipping, Volumes I and IT 


The impact of OCS development on ports and on waterborne transporta- 
tion will be substantial Expansion of these sections is recommended. 
The Maritime Administration is willing tc assist the Department 

of Interior in this area. 


14. Imports/Exports, page 46, Volume Il 


Tonnages should read "thousands of short tons", 


15. Effects of Oil, page 159, Volume IT 
Sublethal "disruption", not "description" 


16. Oil Entering Food Chain, page 164, Volume II 


The statement is made that: "No evidence was found in the 
literature that spilled oil enters marine food chains via 
adsorption or absorption by phytoplankton and subsequent 
ingestion by herbivores." It is suggested that some discussion 
be included here regarding possible paths of entrance by oti 
into the food chain. 


17. Entrained Oil, page 170, Volume II 


Formation water is polished to not greater than "50 ppm" entrained 
oil, not "50 ppt" entrained oil. 


18. Offshore Storage, page 296, Volume II 


The statement: "Offshore storage is limited to the relatively 
small volumes maintained on producing platforms" may be invalid. 
The volume and extent of offshore oil storage will be dependent 
upon the choice of transportation mode. Marine transportation of 
oil to shore requires substantial offshore storage capacity; 
pipeline transportation requires substantially less. 


I have enclosed the comments we have received from several 
components of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. 


5. 


Thank you for giving us an opportunity to provide these 
comments, which we hope will be of assistance to you, 
We would appreciate receiving a copy of the final statement. 


Sincerely, 


Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Environmental Affairs 


Department of Commerce - Assistant Secretary for Science 
and Technology 


The Department of Commerce submitted two sets cf comments, the first 


of which from the Assistant Secretary for Science and Technology 


is eddressed here. The second, and more detailed, set of comments, 
came from the National Marine Fisheries Service; it immediately 
follows this disposition, and is followed in turn by the set of 


disposition comments. 


The format being followed here is the same as that found in the 


Assistant Secretary's comments, viz. points one through eighteen. 


Disposition 


1. We recognize that in some cases the techniques and principles 

of operations in the Gulf of Mexico are not applicable to frontier 
areas, These differences are noted in several sections of the final 
EIS, including Section III on the area-by-area analyses of natural 
hazards and proximity of hypothetical drilling sites to vulnerable 


coastal features, alternative leasing strategies, and mitigating measures. 


2. The statement has been moved to the subsection on drilling 


operations. 


3. We contacted the various agencies that would be involved in 
re-examination of pipeline burial requirements, viz. USGS, Coast 
Guard, Corps of Engineers, and Office of Pipeline Safety (OPS). 

Both the Corps and Coast Guard said that those agencies were not 
presently examining this question, but would in response to a 
request from the Department of the Interior. The OPS and USGS 

are both working on new regulations for pipelines, and are examining 
burial requirements as one component of what is hoped will be one 


set of Federal regulations regarding all aspects of pipelines. 


4. The statement regarding pipeline block valves relates specifically 
to remote controlled pumping facilities. At the present time, these 
would only be installed at or near the platform anc onshore, or 

a little distance offshore. There are no indications that block 
valy.es will be installed with any greater frequency than the 
necessary frequency of pumping facilities to maintain flow. In 

most cases, this would mean that block valves would only be installed 
at the platform and at the shore, so the length and size of the 
pipeline is the determinant for the amount of oil that could be 


spilled from a pipeline rupture. 


5. Some characterizations have been added on the design and projected 


capabilities of this "new generation" of oil spili containment 


and clean-up equipment. However, our basic emphasis in this EIS 


has been on the limits of these technologies at the present time, 


those which have been demonstrated in the field. 


6. The final EIS takes special note of the fact that, in many 
areas, tankering and barging of production in the early stages 
may be the only mode of transportation, and that in some cases, 
tankering or barging will be the only mode used throughout the 
life of the fields. The added risks of oil spills inherent in 


tanker operations is factored into the discussion of oil spill 


potential for each of the 17 areas (Section III.). 


7. This information has been updated as suggested. 


8. Storm design is generally considered to be one of the more 
developed aspects of platform design. In recent years, severe 
hurricanes (particularly Camille in 1969) in the Gulf of Mexico 
have not resulted in fr: cious oil polluting or loss of life events. 
North Sea experience is providing additional information for design 
criteria for areas where storms and generally rough sea conditions 
are more frequent or of longer duration. While conditions are 


difficult there, platform competence has proven quite acceptable. 


9. These requirements for phytoplankton metabolic activity and the 
importance of phytoplankton to the world's oxygen supply are noted 
in several sections, including the first mention of phytoplankton 
in the description of the Atlantic coast, in the discussion of 


generic impacts (Section III) and in Unvaoidable Impacts (Section V). 


10. The entire gamt of natural hazards is now the basis for one 
component of risk assessment in all OCS areas (Section III), and is 


thus significantly upgraded. 


1l. This information has been added. 


12. This correction has been made. 


13. The sections on Ports and Shipping have been modified to some 
degree. However, the question is an extremely complex one. 

Obviously, drilling and production facilities present some hazard 

to shipping. The reverse is true also, although both impacts are 
mitigated by the establishmeat of shipping fairways and the pre- 
clusion of leasing in the fairways. Platforms are well identified 
physically (lights and foghorns) and cartographically. Supply vessels 
will ply between shore and platforms. On the other hand, a significant 
expansion of OCS leasing will result in time in a decrease in shipping 
traffic bringing foreign crude oil and gas to this country. Much of 
the OCS production will eventually be piped to shore, although some 
regions may have production tankered or barged for the life of the 


field. All these variables and possibilities point to the conclu- 


sion that it is well nigh impossible to separate the effects of OCS 


development from the base case of what levels of shipping and port 


stress will ensue if the OCS is not developed. 


14. The editorial correction has been made. 


15. The editorial correction has been made. 


16. The possible entrance and transmission of oil in marine 


food chains is discussed later under zooplankton, fish, birds 


and mammals, as well as in Section III, Generic Impacts. 


17. This editorial change has been mede. 


18. Offshore storage is now discussed at length, along with the 
possible hazards or preclusions to such storage, in Section III, 


Description of Impacts. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Assistant Secretary for Science and Technology 
Washington, D.C. 20230 


se, r 


March 25, 1975 


Mr. Curt Berklund 

Director 

Bureau of Land Management 

Department of the Interior 

Division of Minerals Environmental 
Assessment (730) 

Washington, D. C. 20240 


Dear Mr. Berklund: 


The Department of Commerce reviewed the draft environmental 
impact statement of the Department of the Interior, relative - 
to the Proposed Increase in Acreage to be Offered for Oil 
and Gas Leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf - (BLM DS 
74-90), and forwarded comments on March 4, 1975. 


However, the comments from the National Marine Fisheries 
Services (NMFS) were inadvertently not submitted. In view 
of their pertinence to the prcject, we are forwarding the 
comments developed by NMFS for your consideration in 
developing the final environmental impact statement. 


Sincerely, 


dnt, bi filer 
icney/R. er 


Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Environmental Affairs 


Enclosure 


. FEB 24 1975 
EE - Office of Ecology and Enviromental Conservation 


Rebert ¥. Hutton 
Assoeiate Director for Resource Henagenent 


: Comments on Draft Environmental Impact Statement — Proposed 
Imerease in Acreage to be Offered for O11 and Cas Leasing 
on the Outer Shelf (BLM DES 74-90) (DEIS #7410.58) 


The draft enviroamental impact statement for the Proposed Increase 
im Acreage for 011 and Gas Lessing on the OCS that accompanied your 
memorandum of November 31, 1974, has been received by the National 
Marine Visheries Service for review and ecument. 


The stetement has been reviewed and the following comments are 
offered for your consideration: 


Geaeral Comments 


The DEIS is useful in that it points out how little is actually 

“known regarding potential environmental impacts of the proposed action. 
As frontier areas become candidates for lease sales, the environmental 
data gaps will have to be filled. 


We suggest that the introductory passages of the EIS delineate the 
various OCS areas, and that ensuing sections and treatments be referable 
to such descriptions. 


Important sport fishing resources should be addressed ia appropriate 
sections of the FIS. 


The various sections of the EIS that provide information on OCS 
development depend entirely om the ongoing operations in the Gulf of 
Mexico as a base of comparison with other areas of the country. For 
example, the EIS suggests that proposed Alaskan OCS operations will be 
similar, with limited modifications, to existing technology. A cursory 
review of Worth Sea snd Canadian arctic ofl development reveals a 
radical departure from the Gulf of Mexico operations. Concrete plat- 
forms, platforms built on land-fast ice, and san-nade ielande are 
examples of the different technology needed to withstand the arctic 
and subarctic envitonment. 
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Because of the unique oceangraphy asscciated with the arctic, we believe 
the probleme of ice scouring, ice flows, pack ice, and pressure ridges 
should be addreseed in relation to ofl exploration and development in 
the Bering, Chukehi, and Beaufort Seas. 


Furthermore, questiens regarding ofl and cold temperatures and o11 and 

sea ice have not been adequately answered through any experience any- 
where in the world. Because of this situation, it is yirtually impossible 
to effectively hypothesize the fate and effect of o11 on living marine 
resources of the arctic. This problem is compounded when it is realized 
that biological populatious that potentially could be exposed to ofl 
spills or petroleum development pollution have not been well characterized. 


The potential damages to fishery resourees resulting from the; propesd:! 
action may be significant in scope; the £IS should evaluate this potential | 
fully and propose mitigative measures for adverse impacts. 


Inclusion of a glossary within the EIS would be advantageous to reviewers. 
Such an addition would obviate repetitive definitions, shorten the EIS, 
and provide a valuable supplement te the forthcoming site-specific FIS's. 


Specific Comments: 1/ 


VOLUME 1 
I. DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSED ACTION 


A. Statement of Proposed Action 
Ze Scope of the Proposed Action 


Pages 16-23. This section should identify the specific OCS areas 
ineluded in the leasing program; cescriptive tables and figures 
would be helpful. 


a. Underlying Assumptions 


Pages 26 ragraph 3. Generalizations regarding phytoplankton and 
primary t Tection should be documented. 


CG. Description of OCS 011 and Gas Operations 
1. Oil and Cas Operations 


(1) Platform Installation 


Pages 47-51. Thds section should present a more detailed description 
of drilling platforms used in the arctic vis-a-vis those used in 

the Gulf of Yexico. Inherent problems associated with platiorm 
construction in sea ice go beyond "...special precautions... to over- 
come the crushing and abrasive effects of ice.” Topics that should 


: Page numberscorrespond te the manually scribed pagination in the 
DEIS. 
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be discuased include the placing of drilling platfores wpon man- 
made islands, as has been done in the HeKenzie Delta, and the 
pessibility of placing platforms on land-fast ice off the Beaufert 
Sea coast. 


(2) Development Drilling 


Page 58, paragraph 1. The discharge of drilling mude, cuttings, and 
brine water contaiaing between 50-100 ppm of oil into the surrounding 
wetere of the platform (CEQ, 1974) should be mentioned in the section. 


Other t and Supervi ts of the Pro 
Propesed Supervisory Procedures for OCS Resource Devel 
OCs R tions of Other Federal and State ies 
Other Federal Agencies 


Fish and Wildlife Service (PWS) 


127 aph 3. It is stated that the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service (Department of the Interior) "... has a broad mandate to 
study, protect and manage fish and wildlife resources. In the off- 
shore environment thease resources include sportfish, marine mammals, 
and marine birds.“ However, the Marine Meemel Protection Act of 1972 
(P.L. 92-522) specifically authorizes the Secretary of the department 
in whieh the National Oceanfe and Atmospheric Admin{stration (NOAA) 
is operating (namely, Commeree) to carry out the mandates of the Act 
with respect to "... bers of the order Cetacea (whales end por- 
poises) and members, othe than walrusea, of the order Pinnipedia 
(seals and sea lious)...". The Fish and Wildlife Service is authorized 
to protect and manage walruses, sea otters, polar bears, and sirenids. 
Also, with respect ¢ ssrine sport fish, Reorganization Plan No. 4 
of 1970 transferred «2 Fish and Wildlife Service'r reaponsibilities 
to the National Marine Fisheries Service. ‘The remo ibility of 
NOAA. noted above should be presented on page 128 as « primary concern 
of the National varine Fisheries Service. 


(c) Rational Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) 


P. 128 ra h 2. This paragraph should indicate that under the 
Fick and Wildlife Coordination Act and Keorganisation Plan No. 4 

of 1970, the National Marine Fisheries Service should be included 

in the reviewing process for OCS permits, in view of NMFS’ responsi- 
bilities concerning the living marine resourees affected i} OCS 
energy-related development activities. 


NOAA's National Marine Fisheries Service has had responsibility for 


migratory marine species of game fish (P.L. 86-359, 73 Stat. 642, 
U.8.C. 760e-760g) since the transfer of those related functions 
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under the Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1970, As vointed out above, 
SMFS is also responsible for the protection of cetnzeans and pinnipeds 
otherthan walruses under the Marine “ammal Protection Act of 1972. 


3. Related Management and Supervisiory Authoritics 
4. Endangered Species Conservation Act 


Page 132, paragraph 3. The Secretaries of the Interior and Commerce 
share joint responsibilities wider the Endangered Specias Act of 1973 
(P.L. 93-205, 87 Stat. 884). 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENVIRONDENT 
Description of the Offshore Eavironment 
Atlantic kegion 


The Biclogical Environment 
Active Swimmers-Nekton 


Page 264, paragraph 3. Shad, striped bass, blueback herring, and 
alewives have net been reported to spawn in tidal marshes. Natural 
reproduction ef striped bass for example, tekes pleze in the flewing 
water of large stramea 25-100 miles above tidal jufiuence (Barkaloo, 
1970). 


Page 264, paragraph 4. The South Atlantic Region Shelf falls within 
the Caribbean and Carolinean soogeographic sones (sue pags 248, 
paragraph 1). 


Within this section and other sections dealing with uektonic animale, 
we euggest including a discussion of sea turtles (family Chelonidas). 
Information needed fer a discussion of sea turtles can be ovteined 
from the fellewing references: Ingle and Smith (1949), Caléwall 

and Carr (1959), and Carr (1969). 


2. Gulf of Nexico Region 
d. The Bielogiesl Environment 
(2) Zooplankton 


Page 345, paragraph 2. ‘The sooplankton review by Hopkinz (1973) 
includes several studies on zooplankten from the shelf wtare of 
the Gulf of Mexico. Therefore, we suggest that the information 
from Hepkins' review bs included in this section. 


Page 359, paragraya 1. The pink shrimp, Penaeus duorarua, should be 
included among the important commercial epifaunal species. As 
mentioned in Volume 1, page 771, about 11 willien pounds of pink shrimp, 
ecouprising 7% ef the total Gulf of “exieo shrimp catch, were harvested 
in 1972. 
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Co Physical Oceanography 


(1; Surface Sea Temperatures 


Page 427, paragraph 1. Ceriolis foree fe not cynonyzous with net 
transport. Moreover, upwelling ie not confined to the area from 
Central California north, but extends through the Southern California 
Bight and south past Magdalena Bay in Baja, California. 


(3) Surface Cireulation 


Pages 432-434. The significance of circulation as it relates to the 
potential onshere transportatics of oil spills should be stressed. 
Natural variations in current velocities and directions also should be 
considered. Finally, cwch features as the Southern California Eddy 
and the vertical structure of the water column should be discussed. 


(4) Tides 


Pages 435-436. Tidel currents are pot mentioned, except as being 
unimportant offshore. Onshore, however, significant lateral dis- 
placement and mixing occure by tidel motion. Tide. current 
welocities may be greater than the mean velocities chsracteristic 
of the California curreat (page 436, paragraph 2). 


d. The Biological Environment 
(1) Phytoplankton 


Page 448, paragreph 1. The statement thet very large quantities 
of phytoplankton oceur in Pacific coastal waters, aspecially 
during spring and sumer, is, {n our opinion, too general. Without 
baseline data collecte? ower a sufficent period of time, natural 
eeasonal fluctuations in coastal phytoplankton levels cannot be 
determived, thereby limiting the acsesement of the effeets of 

of1 and gas operations on the phytoplanktoa populations. 


Page 442, paragraph 1. The discussion of "red tide” is, in our 
opiaion, ( versimplified and should be expanded. The WMYS, Southwest 
Regioa, «7 be contacted for further information on red tide in 
eastern tropic: 1 an4 subtropical Pacific waters. 


(2) Zeoplankton 


Page 443, peragraph 3. Neuston, the sea surface community that 
will be affected by cil, should be described. and diecussed. 
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(3) Benthic Blota 


Page 446, paragraph 3. One factor influencing the distribution and 
abundance of benthos that {s net identified in this section is water 
quality, especially as related to petrochemical pollutants. 


Page 447, paragraph 2. This paragraph presents an incomplete 
description of the relationship between benthic organiams and sur- 

face water productivity. The role of scavengers svcd decomposers 

in the benthos,.and their relationship to the surface commmities 
should te described and discussed. Separate discussions should also 
be presented for the benthic organisms found among the various habitats 
ef che OCs. 


447 h 3. It is stated that “The tenthos ef Southere 
California hes been relatively well studied by the Allan Hancock 
Foundation (1965)." On the following page (448, paragraph 2), it is 
stated that “Near Santa Barbara the vast majority of specimens, 
beth is numbers and biomass (80Z), consisted of the echiuroid worn 
Listriolobus pelodes. This species remained Joninant in 1969 
(Fauchald, 1971), but was greatly reduced compared to the early 1960's 
at the time of cha Allen Hancock Foundation Study." If Listriolobus 
population levels changed greatly, how representative of exiating 
conditions are the remainder of the cited Allan Hancock Foundation 
Study data? 


(4) Active Svimmers ~ Wekton 


Page 453 bh 2. Infermation on the abundance of species 
ee trends in stock sizes, discussed in Squire (1972), should be 
presented. In addition to the infermation presented in the EIS 
. fromeBquire (1972), several other recent articles are available that 


provide related informaticn (eee Kramer and Smith, 1970a, b, c, 
and l97la, b, and ec; 1972; and 1973). 


& Alaska Re 
¢. ‘he Biological Environment 


(4) Active Sviumers ~ Nekton 


Pages 548-553. This section should present recent fish harvest data 
for foreign fleets, thereby emphasizing the importance of the living 
merine reeeurces that could he affected by OCS development. A 
diecuseios should be presented on the ramificatious of pending ex- 
tended jurisdiction, which would undoubtedly encourage U.S. fisher- 
men te harvest stocks currently being taken by other nationals. 
Subsistence fiching should aleo be discussed, as should native utiliza- 
tion of merine mammals that might be affected by CCS development in 
Alaska. 
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Page 557, paragraph 2. The ocecurrence of two distinct groups of 
harber ssais in the Bering Sea should noted. One group of seals, 
whieh bear white-coated pupe on the ice, inhabits the ice front, 
whereas the second group of seals, which bear dark-coated pups 
on land, inhabits the scuthern coastal areas. 


(6) Unique Environments | 


566-567. Sea ice fe a unique environment that should be 
ineluded in this section. Marine mammals’ dependencies on sea ice 
and the role that sea ice plays in primary production in erctic 
waters should be noted (Sse McRoy and Goering, 1974). 


e. Natural Phenomena Inique to Area with Potential to Cause or 
Contribute to Environmental Impacts of Proposed Action. 


Page 568, paragraph 2. The discussion dealing with ice should in- 
clude not oaly pack ice but also land-fast ice and pelynya. fhe 
discussion should contain information on the percentage of ice- 
eovered waters and the annual duration of ice in the Bering, Caukchi, 
and Beaufort Seas. 


B. Description of Nearshore and Coastal Zone Znvironmest 
1. Atlantic Region (and Sub-Areas) 


e Biological Environment and Communities of the Coastal Zone 
(3) Mangrove Swanp Systems 


Page 575, paragraph 1. The conclusion that the mangrove cormunity 
has sustained a loss of aver 75% of its original area due to men's 
activity should be documented. 


(8) The Oyster-Hussel Reef 


Page 583, paragrapt 3. The concluaion that eysters show marked pre- 
ference for the setting of larvae upon their own shells should be 
documented. 


(S) Worm and Clam Flats 


Page 585, peragraph 1. It is stated that "These communities are 
actively fished and evaluations of their economic value can be based 
upon a $2,909 to $3,750 per acre commercial anual yieid.” Placing 
&@ wonetary value on the clam beds, in a sense, evaluates natural 
resource productivity in the area. The iadirect economic benefits 
derived from phytoplankton production, macrophyte production, and 
spawning and nursery habitat for fish and invertebrates may vell 
exceed the net value of clame harvested; although these benefits are 
not measurable, they should be acknowledged. 
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CG. Resources of the Coastal Zone 
(4) Commercial Fisheries - Atlantie Coast 


Page 675, paragraph 1. Since the value of the commercial fishing 
industry will be en important consideration in leaging drill sites, 
this section should alse include discussion of potential fisheries 
presently not harvested or only minimally utilized. 


a. Existing Environmental Quality Problems in Coastal Zone 
(1) Water Quality 


Page 704, paragraph 2. Refereuce to red tide blooms (Gymnodiniua) 
implies a direct relationship between pollutants and periodic out- 

‘ breaks. Steidinger (1973) offered no such conclusion, noting in- 
stead the possibility that nutrients, particularly chelated trace 
metals, may be implicated. 


Page 705 xagraphe 1-2 and 706, par hes 1-2. Although the 
statement regarding the Outer Banks not being org influenced 

by man” ie relatively true, there is no parallelism between this 
statement and information in the follewing paragraphe on Chesapeake 
Bay. How maay acres of the "Outer Banke System" (Sound and adjoining 
rivers) are closed to shellfishing in this area? The number is no 
doubt substantial and should be reported similarly for all areas 
included in the EIS. 


26 Gulf of Mexice Region (and Sub-Area) 


b. The Biological Environment aad Communities of the Coastal Zone 
(5) Mangrova Swamp 


Pages 724-725. Information on the mangrove swaups should be doeumented 


(7) Seagrasses 


Page 729, paragraph 4. Whereas ve agree that seagrass comsunities 
are fragile ecouystems, we disagree that they advance readily in 
response to winor changes in water quality. =: Kelly, Fuss, and Hall 
(1971) reported regrowth of turtle grass (Thal lasia = at 
an annual rate cf 20 en or less. : 

Page 756, paragraph 1. Few data are available for the Culf of 
Mexico area; therefore, ve suggest referencing the study by Fable 
and Saloman (1974) that treated recreational fisheries on three 
piers near St. Potersburg, Florida. 


Page 758, paragraph 1. Ths couelusion thet population sizes of 
ishes are not increased by artificial reefs should be documsnted. 
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(4) Commercial Fisheries 


Page 768 hs 1 and 3. The leading fishery in 1973, by value, 
waa shrisp Cratie SS, page 769). The shrimp fishery aceounted for 
72.7 percent of the value of fishery producte in this same year 
(Tabte 54, page 769). 


d. Existing Environmental Quality Problems in the Coastal Zone 
(3) Dredging 


Pege 803, paragraph 1. The conclusion that there were no adverse 
effects of dredging on aquatic animals in Mebile Bay should be 
doewmented. May (1973) reported that insufficient circulation in 
Mobile Bay caused by shoale and dredged spoil banks resulted in 
widespread oxygen depreseions. He also noted that this condition 
has been occurring for over a cantury and has caused ‘onsiderable 
fishery losses. ‘ay (1973) concluded that future Sottom modifica- 
tion from channel spoii could worsen eondifiions and cause continued 
fishery losses. 


Voluzs II 


B. Deseription of Nearshore and Coastal Zone Environment 
3. Pacific Coast Region (and Sub-Area 


b. Biologica’. Enviroowent and Communities of the Coastal Zone 
(1) Terrestrial Communities 


-Page 10, paragraph 1. This section does not reflect the vast anadromous 


: fish resources of the Northwest Pacific, including ftve species of 


salmon and three species cf trout. American shad ard striped bass are 
also common along the Northwest Pacific Cosat. The veferenee to silver 
salmoa should be changed to coho salmon. 


(3) Bays and Estauries 


Page 17, paragraph 2. The fishes that are estuarine-dependent during 
any portion of their life cycle should be mentioned. 


(4) Commercial Fisheries 
CALIFORNIA 


Page 19-21. This section on commercial fishing is'dusempiete. ‘More 
receat date is available on such topics as econenic importance of 

the various fisheries, areas of greatest comercial importance, trends 
in harvesting over the years, end the current stock estimates for 
Califorma cemmercial fisheries from the California Department ef Fish 
and Geme. Many of these topics are addressed in a publication entitled 
"Coastal County Fish and Wildlife Resources and Their Utilisatios." 
(This publication is im the literature cited section of the FIS under 
Califernia Department of Fish and Game, 1973.) 
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Page 19, paragraph 3. The discussion of fishes under the various 
commercial headings (e.9.. pelagic, bottomfish, etc.) is incomplete. As 
an example, the pelagic fisheries should also include Pacific bonito, 
yellowtail, barracuda, and white sea bass. 


NORTHWEST PACIFIC 


Pages 21-23. This section dees not indicate the importance ef the OCS 
in the northwest Pacific to che stocks of fish. Te correc: this 
deficiency, this section should be revised to indicate that the fast- 
floving streams of clean, cool freshwater and the narro:: continental 
shelf with cool, upwelled autrient-laden marine water provide an 
environment for valuable anadromous fish populations along the 
Northwest Pacific Corst. Five asadromous species of salmon aad three 
species of trout spaw: in freshwater and mature in the Pacific Ocean. 
Stocks of indigenous species of anadromovs fish reached low levels 

in the early 1960's, but due to successful managewent efforts of 
Federal and State fish conservation agencies, many populations are now 
increasing to their former levels of abundanee. 


Extensive troll fisheries for salmon, both comm-rcial end sport, sare 
conducied over the OCS to depths of over 200 meters from about April 
to November, the seasons varying depending on the species and locality 
being fished. Sport fishing for salmon and trout occurs in the baye, 
estuaries, and Puget Sound, as well as in freshwater rivers. 


Commercial gill net fishiag for salmon is unlawful in the ocean and 
closely regulated in inland waters by Cregon and Washington agencies. 
Reef net and purse seine commercis) fisheries are still being conducted 
for some species in the Puget Sound area. However, fishwheals, salmon 
traps, and beaeh seines are no lonser legal for harvesting salmon in 

the Northwest Pacific. The Northwest Pacific commercial catch in 

1972 was over five million salmon and trout weighing abent 49 million 
pounds. In addition, sport fishermen cought nearly two willion fish. 2/ 


American shad and striped base vere introduced from the Atlantic Ocean 
and now sustain expanding coamercial and sport fisheries. 


Many marine fishes live in the waters of the OCS in the Pacific Horthwast. 
Important commercial fish species, such as sole, rockfish (ineluding 
Pacifie Ocean perch), Pacifie cod, sablefish, ling cod, halibue, and 
Pacific hake are teken by otter trawls, leag lines, and pots. Fishir-x 
with these methods is generally conducted at depths of 10 to 250 meters, 
but may be conducted as deep as 1,000 meters at different seasons of 

the year. The 1972 harvest of gfounilffph was about 56 million pounds. 


2. Ail fishery ‘Peedaetion - figures eited-in -this discussion were 
obtained from catch statisties published annually by the 
Pacifie Marine Fisheries Comission, Portland, Oregon 
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Stocks of these fish have been se extensive that foreign fleets have moved 
into OC8 watere of the Pacific Nerthwest since about 1960, heavily 
ecoupeting with domestic fisherman and, in some cases, destroying their 
loag lines and pots. 


Majer crustaceans harvested commercially over the OCS include Dungeness 
erab and pink Pandalid shrimp. Crabe are fished by pote set in 4 to 
100 meters ef water, wherese shrimp sre harvested by otter trawle et 
depths of 75 te 180 meters. Seasons and catch of both are regulated 
by State fishery agencies. Ower 31 million pounds ef shrimp were 
travled off the OCS ia 1972. Mature male crabs are harvested along the 
shores and in the higher salinity portions of estuaries. The annual 
populations of crabs, and consequently the catch, is eyelic, depending 
upon the severity ef the euvirooment during their earlier juvenile 
stages. Minor species of erab aad shrimp are harvested comercially 
on a limited basis in selected locations where populations are large. 
Sport harvest of Dungeness erab and other inshore crab and shrimp is 
significant along the shores ef the taland waterways. 


the annual preduction. Butter, 

are harvested commercially, principally on 

dredges have teen tried experinentally iz “ashiagton 

success. Native (Olywpis) oysters aad the larger Pacific oysters 
(imported frou Japaa) are grown commercially on privately owned or 


leased estuarine tidelands. Advanced methods of nariculature of oysters 
growing on suspended strings of culeh are being teoted in several 
speculative enterprises. 


Northwest Pacific include albacore (during 
and northera 


eurface jigs. 

with purse seines, weirs, gill nets, 

for nerthera anchovy has developed, even 
Washington end Oregon coasts during the winter. 


c. Resources of the Coastal Zone 
(2)  Reereation Resources 
‘regen 


Page M6, Pere ie The cefereace should read "(Col.-North Pac-Comp...)" 
rather than "(Cal.—North Pac-Comp...).” 
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a, Existing Environmental Quality Probleme in the Coastal Zone 
(1) Water Quality 


Pages 98-107. This entire section depicts the water quality situation 
as it existed several years ago. Under the National Pollutant Discharge 
Rlimination System administered by the U.S. Environmental Pretection 
Agency, water quality should improve markedly; the CIS should address 
this pessibility. (This comment applies to all U.S. waters.) 


III. Environmental Impact of the Proposed Action 


A. Impact on the Living Component of the Environment: An Introduction 


Page 163, paragraph 1. The statement that "It is important to 
point out that predictions of effects at the community, or even 


population, level can not be determined from the existing literature” 
emphasizes the necassity of obtaining the biological baseline data 
required for an adequate assesement of potential environmental impacts 
of OCS leasiig actions. 


Page 163, paragraph 2 and page 164, paragraph 1. The contention that 
the potential impacts of the propoced lensing would be no more than the 
impacts associated with the ten million acres leased in the Gulf of 
Mexico is unsupported by existing date. 


Page 164, paragraph 1. The conclusion that commercial fish catches of 
all types have either held steady or increased over the lest 25 years, 
both in total catel and cateh per unit effort, should be documented. 
(Similar statements appear on page 193, paragraph 2, and page 281, 
paragraph 3.) An examination of trends in catch and fishing effort in 
the Gulf of Mexico shrimp fishery by Nichole and Criffin (1974) revealed 
that the 1954 record catch has not been exceeded. These authors also 
coneluded that the amount of shrimp caught for each unit of effort ex- 
pended has generally declined ower the last decade: catch per unit 
effort declined by 50 percent during the 1967-1973 period. (Effort 
remained high bacause of increasing prices end gross revenve.) 


Page 165, paragraph 3. It is stated that "Pipeliues crossing heaches 
and wetlands cause short-term ore time effects...". In practice, this 
may not be true: pipelines occasionally leak and require periodic 
meinterance. 


Page 166, paragraph 3. The comment that drill cuttings are discharged 
overboard after being cleaned of any entrained o11 should be qualified 
by stating that current Federal regulations permit the discharged 
waste water te contain 59-100 pom cf ceil. 
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167 h 2. The discussion of onshore losees of habitat 
from associated OCS development should eddrees the possibility of 
extensive marine dredging and filling, as reported by Baldwin (1974). 


8. act on the Offshore Eaviroument 
1. Deseriptica of ts 
a. Pelagic Marine Life 


Page 175, paragraph 4. ‘The statement is wade that "...the plankton 
populations in the various geographic areas vill be able to absorb 
the impact of a major ofl spill and recover fairly rapidly.” Thies 
couclusion should be qualified to take into account the complexity 
of the marine plankton community. Yor exumple, if a major oil epili 
occurs at a prime spawning eree during the spawning season, the loss 
ef bouyant eggs and larvae could be significant, particularly if the 
species affected is of commercial importance and its populations 
subject to cther etresse:, such as overfishing. 


Page 176 ra h 3, In our opinion, the maximum amowat of 50 ppt. 
for entrained of1 in formation water cannot be termed a “trace” amowt. 
(2) Impact on ‘ekton 


Pages 178-181. We cuggest including a discussion on marine sea 
turtles, for they are nektonic and can be adversely affected by oil 
spills. An oil spill in the open see could foul adults and post 
hatchlings which must surfece to ventilate. A spill could also foul 
their food orgarisns, such as crabs and scyphosoans. Illuminated 
offshore structures may disturb the ability of adults and post 
hatchlinge to find the sea. Increased beat traffic (support vessels, 
tankers, and barges) in areas frequented by adults and subadults could 
also cause mortalities. 


Pages 178-181. The information presented in this sect: n indicates 
that free-svimming organisms w'll avoid contaminated areas, thus 
minimizing the impacts. If spawning areas are contaminated, however, 
it 1s conceivable that the organisms, rather than move to other areas, 
q@ill not spawn et all, (resorption of eggs), or will undertake only very 
limited spawning. 

Page 181, paragraphs 1 and 2. It ie stated that "No information has 
been found on spilled ofl affecting the nekton other than finfish,“ 

and “it de difficult to predict effects of an oil spill on marine 
mammals; however, we presume it will be negligible as long as the 
mapmale are able to escape the area of the spill." Mocre, Owyer, and 
Kats (1973) hypothesised that a coat of of] can significantly change 
the insulating properties of the fur ef marine mewmals, causing the 
animals te icse heat and lowering their resistance to disease. Furthermore, 
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in reference to the Santa Barbara spill, Straughn (1971) noted that 
although many veaned clephant seal pups were coated with oil and 
apparently not harmed, inmediate mortality could have been much higher 
had the oil spill taken place at a time when the Pups were feeding. 
Moreover, Odell (in Straughn, 1971) reported a tripling in the number 
of premature births of sea lions which have rookeries on the islands 
im the Santa Barbara Channel. Finally, it should be pointed out that 
because en animal is able to escape a potentially dangerous situation 
does not necessarily mean that the animal will escape. The oil-coated 
elephant seal pups noted above, for example, did net leave their 
dagraded rookery. 


Page 181, paragraph 3. The final statement in this section concludes 
that the overall impact of OCS development will be minimal. This 
statement may not be valid for Alaske's offshore areas because, for 

the most part, it is based ov data observed or collected in sreas 

other than the arctic enviromsent. Some fundamental biological processess 
may differ amcng these ereas, in addition to there being a difference 

in species composition. Yor example, Aleutian productivity is periodic, 
whereas Gulf of Mexico productivity continues throughout the year. 

Theee fundamental contrasts imply that little generalization ia possible 
im relating the effects of ofl contamination from one area te another 
(Kash et al., 1973). 


2. Beathic Marine Life 


Page 154, paragraph 2. Barium is more likely to be « problem in 
terrestrial systems where calcium is sometimes deficient. In warine 
systems, one would not expect berium to be a "serious threat." How- 
ever, barium is one ef several drilling mud Components whese effects 
should at least be investigated. 


C. Impact on Nearshors and Ceastel Zone Environments 
1. Deseription of Iupacts 


a. On Bisiogical Commmities of the Coastal Zone 


(1) Beaches and Acecciated Biota 


Rage “800%: cBiiebteapemant regarding potential “adverse 
impacts” on the beds of California" should be expanded to discuse 
the nature and extent of the impacts. If kelp beds may be adversely 
impacted, then the impacts on the organisus that depend upon this habitat 
skould be deseribed and diveussed. 


Pages 197-200. Acute pellution from a spill eatering the nearshore 
aoe could interfere with mating activities of sea turtles, which 
are beach-dependent for egg laying and incubation. A heavy spill 
could also fowl the beaches and interfere with nesting activities of 
female sea turtles and migration of hatchlings into the water. 
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(2) Bays and keruaries 


Pages 200-205. Acute or chronic toxicities to submerged grasses 
within bays and estuaries could have en adverse effect on at least one 
species of sea turtle. The green turtle, Chelon gs, is wainly « 
herbivore, gubsisting largely on warine grasses © the genera Thalassia 
and Zostera (Carr, 1969). 


(6) Endangered and Threatewzd Fish snd Wildlife 


Pages 216, table 79. All of the vhales listed are now classified as 

pe pacienr species and are under the jurisdictional responsibility of 

the Seeretary of Commerce. In addition, the bowhead whale, Balaena 
sticetus, should be included in the list. 


A definitive discussion of the effect of ofl leasing and future 
operations on endangered species should be provided. 


and Comparison with Impacts Vader Current Leasing 
a. On Biologica: Communities ef the Coastal Zone 
(2) Bays and Estuaries 


Page 256, paragraph 2 and page 257, paragraph 1. References should be 
provided to support the statexents made in this section on bays and 
estuaries. 


(3) Wetlands 


Page 257, paragraph 3. The conclusion thet "reproduction and survival 
of commercial fisheries has not bee: severely affected" by oil and 
gas production in the Gulf wetlands-sa. evidenced by “the success 

ef the comercial {ishing operations’ is act supported by Nichols and 
Griffin (1974). 


Page 258, paragraph 1. The fishery resources of the Gulf that are nct 
being fully utilized should be 4dentified. 


(4) Artificial and Herd Substrate Communities 


CO AT LT 


Page 258 vagraph 2. This paregraph contradicts paragraph 3 oa 
page 359, In the former, the argument is presented that substrate 
communities sre not a siguificant part of any ecosystem in terms of 
biomass end energy dynamics. In the latter, future platforns are 
predicted to "...act ae artificdal reefs by allowlu; a surface for 
eettlement of sessile organisms. Eventually a commmity develops and 
thie food source attracts large schools of sport fish...". 
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E. Impact on Commercial Fisheries 
2. Impact (socio-economic) on Commercial Fisheries 


275. A etatement should be made in this section acknowledging 
that the platforms may provide shelter to cowaercial species, thereig: . 
perhaps removing a portion of the population from the harvestable 
supply. For example, association of jack mackerel, Trachurus syrpmetricus 
(Ayres), with platforms in the Sante Barbara Channel could have an 
impact on the commercial fisheries of the Cortex end Tenner Banks in 
Southern California. 


b. Creation of Obstructions 


Pages 276-277. The draft EIS states thet "Unburied pipelines (beycad 
the 200 foot depth contour) may pose a problem to bottom trawl fishernen. 
However, about 90% of the Gulf of Mexico shrimp catch vas harweated 
inside the 120 foet depth contour." It should be noted that dve 

to beth increasing demand for shrimp and improved equipment an! other 
technology, the Gulf shrimp fishery is repidly extending 3it- deeper 
waters. For exemple, in 1971, less then 1 percent of shrimp catches 
in and off Louisians and Texas cawe from depths of 36 to 50 fathons 
(216-300 feet). In 1972, nearly 2 percent of the catch came from 
these depths. By 1973, deep-water catches: had risen to over 5 percent 
ef the total catch (9 percent of the brown shrimp catch came fron 

36 to 50 fathoms). The 1973 eatch from 216-300 feet depths represented 
over 4 million pounds of shrimp (heads off) that were worth abeut 

$8.5 millien te the fisherman; the retail value was over twiee this 
amouat. 


The ecoamercial shrimp fistary fe expected to continue to extend igto 


deeper Gulf waters, ve recoumed that 1 pipelines to the 
300-feet eontour be required 4. ed pesoukle 


At @ public hearing held in Corpus Christi on September 26, 1974, 
concerning Lease Sale No. 37, Offshore Texas, s spokegman from a mejor 
pipeline company (W. P. Heinman, Vice President, United Cas Pipeline 
Company) testified that in the North Sea, pipelines are being buried 

S@low the cea bed in waters out to the 300-foot depth contour. Apparently, 
burial ef pipelines in water deeper than 200 feet is technically and 
econemtieally feasible. 


Sinee both the commereial fishery and the ofl and gae fadustries 
are rapidly increasing their activities in waters deeper than 290 
feet, any delay in requiring burial in daeper waters will increase 
the prebability of frequent conflicts betwen these two important 
industries. 
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d. Reduction of Fishing Effort Due to Spilled Oil 


Page 278, paragraph 2. Other examples of fisheries which could 
suffer gear damage include the southern California San Pedro day 
fleet and the seiners whe fish seasons) ly for bonito, Saria 
chiliensis. 


3. Summary of Aggregate and Cumulative Impacte of Expanded Program 
Comparison with Impacts Under Current Leasing Program 


b. On the Secio-Ecovomic A ts of Commercial Fisheries 


Page 280, paragreph 2. We suggest that the preposition that 1,600 

new platforms will remove 8,009 acres of seafloor from fishing 

activities be modified. On page 275, paragraph 2, it is stated 

that depending on depth, permanent production platforms remove i] 

from 2 to 325 acres from fisbing ectivity. If 1,600 platforms A <_ 
were installed, the possibility exists that from 3,200 to 3.200000 (" 4 20 #56) 
acres would be lost. ‘The estimate of 1,600 new platforms is ! 
questionable. On page 288, paragraph 1, it is stated that 159-250 

new platforms 2ould result frou leasing one million acres. This 

estimate predicts the possibility of 1,500 to 2,500 new platforms 

within the proposad 10 million acre lease area. On page ati, 

paragraph 2, the EIS notes that "500 platforms may eventually 

result from this proposal," an‘ oo page 319, paragraph 2, thet 

“pecimates run frow 500-1,00° on the number of platforms...”. 

The estimates given for the number of new platforns should be 

consistent throughout the FIS. 


Vv. Unavoidabie Adverse Environmental Effects 
E. Interference with Commercial Fishing Operations 


Page 319, paragraph 1. Gill netting, purse seining, and long lining 
are other types of commercial fishing operations that will suffer 
interference ead inconvezience from o1l and gas operations. 


i. Interference vith Recreation Activities 


Page 322. Explicit reference should be made to wmavoidable adverse 
effects on recreational fishing activities. 


VI. Relationship Between Local Short-Term Use and Maintenance 
and Enhancement of Loug-term Productivity 


Page 327, paragraph 1. The statement that the “productivity of 
coastal lands in the area disturbed by pipeline eperations will 
actually increase following the disturbance...” should be documented. 
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VII. IRREVERSIBLE AND J RRFTRIEVABLE COMMITMENT OF RESOURCES 
A. Mineral Resources 


Page 329, paragraph 1. The estimate for the eventual extraction aud 
depletion of up to 5? billion barrels of oil coufliects with the 

statement on page 314, paragraph 1, indicating that "The best ave/1- 
able estimate... is between 10 and 15 billion bbl. of oil.” Parlier, 

(in Volume 1, page 31, Paragraph 3), in direet reference to the OCS, 

it is stated that the 0.S.C.8. “has estimated (March, 1974) that offshere 
petroleum recoverable resources in the OCS to 200 meters water dapth 

as yet undiscovered total 50 to 116 dillion berrels." We suggest 

that the RIS define the OCS erea and give a consistent estimate 

of the quantity of petroleum resources available. 


VIII. Aitermr*ves to the Proposed Action 


A. Alternative Ssle Scheduling to Increase OCS Leasing 
i. Deseription 


34 
b. Preliminary Lease Area Ranking 


Page 336, paragraph 1. The study prepared by the Preside:::'s Couneil 
on Environmental Quality (CEQ) on peceatial OCS petroleum development 
rated production on Georges Bank e: least environmentally harmful. 
However, this rating was developed purely on the basis of dis- 

tance from shore and spill trajectory modeling. This rationale 
indicates only that the potential impacts to coastal waters and 
shorelines are minimal but does sot account for destructicn of 
valuable resources and habitat on Georges Bank itself. 


It ie noted in the DEIS (page 163, paragraph 1) that “The most severe 
impacts that can affect organisms and communities of marine and coastal 
ecosystems sre those that result from spilled o11" and (page 178, 
paragraph 2) that "“meroplankters... are generally considered to be 
most sansitive to environment=1 stress and predation...". The 

toxic effects of ofl on larval stages of many warine organisms have 
been extensive’ studied. ‘oore, Dwyer, and Kats (1973) summarize 
the results of many of these studies. Several investigators eaported 
thet larvae appear to be 10-100 times more sensitive than adults 
(Kuhnhold, 1472; Corner, Southward, and Southward, 1968), and that 
larvae suy develop abnormally, leading to death several veeks after 
exposure. 


Most commercially important species of finfish in offebore New England 
waters spawn in the vicinity of Georges Bank. Yurther, high volume species 
such as cod, silver haka, yellovtail flounder, mackaral, ocean perch, 

and others, release bouyant eggs and/or produce larvel forms which 

Temain in the upper part of the water colum for extended pericds 
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of time (Bigelow and Schroeder, 1953). These nereplankters could be 
significantly affected: by massive oil spilis. 


VIII. Alternatives to the Proposed Action 


D. Feetpone Inerease in OCS Leasing 
1. 


Deseristica 
e. Peadins Developeant of Land Use and Growth Plans Onshore 


Page 348, paragraph 2. With regard to the statement that postpone- 
ment of leasing pending ‘evelopment of onshcre land use and growth 
plans way result in a piecemeal development of offshore mineral 
resources, the possibility that delay in the totel leasing program 
will have little affect on offshore resource development, except in 
relation: to preduetion timetabies, should be addressed. The converse 
situation should aleo be addressed; namely, that a delay in the 
leasing program will previde sufficent time not enly for the orderly 
placement and controlled develepment of supportive onshore 

facilities but also for needed baseline ctudies. Conprehessive 
regional plaaning, a mafor recommendation listed in the coaclugions 

ef Resource Planning Associates, Ine. (Vol. II, page 233), would 
appear to be of primery impertance, since onshore facilities, as 
projected in Table 82 (Vol. II, pp. 234-236), will ewentually affect, 
both directly and indirectly, thousands ef acres of coastal pro- 
perties and associated waters. These adveree impacts will prebably 
reduce productivity in the coastal aud estuarine ecosystens that 

are so essential te sustaining the commercial and recreational fisheries 
of the Ration. 
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Fisheries vice 


The NMFS of the Department of Commerce, NOAA, submitted a detailed 


set of comments covering a wide range of issues. These are addressed 


below, following the ‘ame format as NMFS has used (page number, 


paragraph). Many of the comments are of an editorial nature (typo- 
graphical errors, misspellings) and are simply noted "Editorial", 


meaning the correction is accepted and has been accomplished. 


Disposition 


General Comments 
The various OCS areas are delineated in the proposed leasing schedule 
at the beginning of the final EIS; all discussion of environmental 


description and impact assessment is cued to these areas. 


Sport fishing resources are discussed for each region in Section II 
(Description of the Environment), Section III (Evaluation of Resources 


and Impacts) and Section V (Unavoidable Impacts). 


In most cases, existing or recently developed technology will be 
capable of performing drilling and production operations on the 
U.S. OCS. Some of the more exotic.designs are discussed in Section 
III relating to natural hazards. Design criteria must take into 


account the worst expected conditions with additional safety 


factors. These design criteria, when translated inte a drilling 
or production facility, mast meet varieus Federal requirements, 
the most significemt ceming during appreval of éevelegment plans 


submitted te USCS. 


The various preblems asseciated with ice in these ferme ere 


discussed in Seetion III on Impacts. 


We agree that it is virtually impossible to hypothesize the fates 


and effects of eil em the marine ecosystem of arctie regions. 


The potential damages te commercial fisheries are diseussed in 
Section III im gemeric terme; the preblems ef quantifying these 


impacts are elee diseusced. 


We appreciate this suggestion frem MMPS and have entertained it. 

We feel that the lay public and decisiowsaker is better served by 

an additional effert en eur part te make the discussion as completely 
non-technical as pessible. This is what was attempted in the final 


EIS, 


Specific Comments 


Before we preeeed with the dispesition of specifie comments, it must 
be noted thet MWS (page 2, of comments, feetmete) used the manually 
scribed pagineatien te delineate their comments. This peginatien 

appeared in seme copies of the draft EIS, with printed page mumbers 
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also on pages. Im order to identify the comments, the format will 


be page numbers as used by NMFS, fellewod, in perentheses, by 


correct printed musbers that all copies have. 
Pages 16-23 (6-13) - These identifications have now been made. 


Page 26 (16) - The title ef this swb-section is “Underlying 
Assumption". There is precious little information regarding pepe- 
lation er commaity effects such as on phytoplanktom. Althewugh species 
may be different, it is felt that certain assumptions such as these 

can and must be prudently made, given the lack ef information on 
populatien er commenity level effects, but alse given professional 


assurance that there will be game level of effect. 


Page 47-51 (37-41) - A brief description ef theee techniques has 
been added in this section on operations; the preblems are alse 


discussed in Section III en Hazards te Development. 
Page 58 (48) - Editerial - This is a mitigating measure. 


Page 127 (116) - These editerial corrections regarding explicit 


responsibilities ef the agencies have been accomplished. 
Page 128 (117) - Editorial. 


Page 132 (121) - Editerial. 


Page 264 (252), paragraph 3 - Editorial. 


Page 264 (252), paragraph 4 - Editorial. 


Page 345 (333) - The Hopkins material was at hand during preparation 


of the draft EIS; however, the detailed material was not necessary at 


this point to convey a general idea of the important zoop Mlk ton 


components. 
Page 350 (338) - An editorial oversight was committed. 
Page 427 (415) - Editorial. 


Pages 432-434 (420-422) - The significance of circulation in relation 
to oil spill transport is taken into account in the proximity analysis 


in Section III; Section II is mainly descriptive in scope. 


Pages 435-436 (423-424) - Tidal currents are discussed in the nearshore 


section (II.B.3.b.) on intertidal organisms, 


Page 448 (436) - This programmatic EIS does not focus on detailed 
information of the sort requested, but rather addresses these 
general conditions. A large amount of information has already been 
reported on phytoplankton in Pacific waters, sufficient to make this 


4 
characterization. 


Page 442 (430) - Discuson has been expanded. 


Page 443 (431) - Edit ci»: 


Page 446 (434) - Editorial. 


Page 447 (435) Discussion has been expanded. 


Page 453 (441) - This EIS attempts to present an overview of biotic 
resources, and not data on abundances and trends in stock sizes for 
a large number of species. These data are more appropriate to a 


site-specific EIS. 


Page 548-553 (536-541) - Fish harvest data is presented in the 


resources section, subsistence fishing is discussed under Alaska 


socio-economic conditions, and extended jurisdiction is discussed 


under management authorities. 


Page 557 (545) - Editorial. 


Pages 566-567 (554-555) - Editorial. 


Page 568 (556) - Editorial. 


Page 575 (564) - Editorial. 


Page 583 (571) - Editorial. 


Page 585 (573) - This point is well taken, and often overlooked 
or unaccounted for when these habitats are valued. The requested 


acknowledgement has been added. 


Page 675 (663) - Unharvested or minimally utilized fisheries exist 


in all OCS regions. This seems to be extraneous detail that could 


be more deeply addressed in a site-specific EIS on each region. 


Page 704 (692) - Editorial - a semantic argument could be raised 
concerning whether a nutrient that permits a bloom of noxious 


algae couldn't be termed a pollutant. 


Page 705 (693) - Editorial. 


Pages 724-725 (712-713) - Editorial, 


Page 729 (717) - Editorial - although 20 cm (=8 inches) of growth 


annually could be considered significant. 


Page 756 (744) - We fail to see how this study on recreational 
fishing on three pierre in St. Petersburg, Florida is very indicative 


of the Gulf of Mexico recreational fisheries. 


Page 758 (746) - The last two sentences referred to only make the 
case that artifical reefs attract and concentrate fish populations; 
there is no data, to our knowledge, that fish populations increase 


due to the concentration. 


Page 768 (756) - Editorial. 


Page 803 (791) - Editorial - information now included. 


VCLUME 2 


Page 10 (4) - Editorial. 


Page 17 (11) - Editorial. 


Pages 19-21 (13-15) - It was felt that this type of information was 


too detailed for presentation here, and could more adequately be 


described in a site-specific EIS. 


Page 19 (13) - Editorial. 


Pages 2123 (15-17) - The section of fishery resources of the Pacific 


coast has undergone substantial revision (I1I.B.3.e.(9)). 


Page 98-107 (92-101) - Editorial. 


Page 163 (157) - Many scientists plead ignorance concerning effects 
at population and community levels due to lack of information. How- 
ever, the systematic gathering of baseline information has little 
value in and of itself to predict the full range of consequences of 
OCS development. Only through properly designed complementary 


monitoring studies after development ensues and through special 


studies (such as toxicacy work) can the impacts of OCS development 
begin to be discerned. Baseline studies can give needed informati on 
on population and comnunity dynamics, but will generally not permit 


assessment of effects, 


Page 163 (157) - This statement was unsupported, and has been 


deleted. 


Page 164 (158) - Editorial - these statements have been corrected 


with reference to the cited document, 
Page 165 (159) - Editorial. 
Page 166 (160) - Editorial. 
Page 167 (161) - Editorial. 


Page 175 (169) - In the revised impacts section, the ichthyoplankton 
is addressed, as is the possibility of serious damage during this 
vulnerable stage. Year-classes could be severely depleted, given 


a combination of deleterious circumstances, 


Page 176 (170) - Editorial - should read "50 ppm". 


Page 178-181 (172-175) - This information has been added. 


Pages 178-181 (172-175) - The discussion has been revised to a 
less monolithic position regarding motile organisms and their 


ability to avoid contaminated areas. 


Pa e 181 (175) - Although two of the three references cited discuss 


hypothetical impacts, their possibility is of sufficient concern 


that they have been included in Section III on Generic Impacts as 


possible impacts. 


Page 181 (175) - Aside from species composition differences, one of 
the primary differentiations of tiie various OCS areas and impacts on 
biotic resources is temperature and attendant phenomena. Colder 
climes do have more seasonal and restricted processes; microbial 
processes are slower and effects of oil under ice are still unknown 
to large exten This added vulnerability of arctic ecosystems is 


discussed in Section III on Generic Impacts. 


Page 184 (178) - In light of a lack of documentation regarding the 
threat of barium in the marine environment, and having the benefit 
of some toxicity data (Fisk and Lawrence, 1973) on barium, we wish 


to continue to denote barium as a potential serious threat, 


Page 200 (194) - Thie discussion has been expanded (Section III.c.). 


Pages 197-200 (191-194) - This material has been added, along 


the material from comments 178-181 above. 

Pages 200-205 (194-199) - See immediately preceding response. 
Page 216 (210) Editorial. 

Page 256 (250) Editorial. 

Page 257 (251) See previous response re: page 164 (158). 


Page 258 (252) - Editorial - the statement should have read "What 
is not known is if the maximum sustainable yields of the fisheries 
are being reduced; if the fishing e-fort and current tches are 

not fully utilizing the resources in the Gulf, then have a less 


than adequate base for judgment." 


Page 258 (252) - This statement has been modified; these communities 


are more important than was implied. 


Page 275 (269) - Editorial. 


Pages 276-277 (270-271) - Editorial - We appreciate this information 


concerning trends in fishing depths, Given such trends to deeper 
waters, the 200 foot depth requirements for burial needs serious 
re-examination. The NMFS recommendation is now on the record for 


further action, 


Page 278 (272) - Editorial. 


Page 280 (274) - These estimates of numbers of platforms have been 
withdrawn, as they were supplied in response to the level of 
development that would be necessary to handle ten million acres of 


newly leased land. See Definition of Proposal, Section I. 


Page 319 (311) Editorial. 


Page 322 (314) Editorial, 


Page 327 (319) This has now been documented (Mackin, 1950. 


Page 329 (321) - New estimates have been supplied by USGS and 


consistently applied throughout the final EIS. 


Page 336 (328) - This fault of the CEQ assessment regarding Georges 
Bank has been identified. 

More complete information is provided regarding the sensitivity 
of meroplankters and other larval forms. 

The ichthyoplankton, especially the buoyant and near surface 


eggs and larvae are discussed in greater detail. 


Page 348 (340) - Alternatives based on delaying the OCS program for 


baseline information or Coastal Zone Management Plan implementation 


are addressed in new fashion in Section VIII on Alternatives. 


United States Department of the Interior 


BUREAU OF MINES 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20240 


December 16, 1974 
DES 74-90 


Memorandum 
To: Director, Bureau of Land Management 


Through*@pAssistant Secretary--Energy and Minerals Qvewelox “ 
DEC : » 1976 


From: Director, Bureau of Mines 


Subject: Draft environmental statement, Bureau of Land Management, 
proposed increase in acreage to be offered for oil and gas 
leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf 


The subject statement, prepared by the Bureau of Land Management, examines 
the environmental impacts of expanding Outer Continental Shelf oi] and 

gas leasing to the point where 10 million acres would be leased in 1975. 

The Atlantic, Pacific, Gulf, and Alaska coastal waters are included, some of 
which will be so-called frontier areas resulting in significant changes 

in physical, social, and economic environments. Because of their special 
expertise, this 2-volume statement has been reviewed by our Dallas Mine: al 
Supply Field Office. 


The statement is generally well prepared and many of our comments are 


editorial in nature. Nevertheless, we believe their adoption will improve 
the final version of the statement. Detailed comments are attached for 


your consideration. 
on Nh sy 
oe V, 5. 
#howas V. Falkie 


Director 


Enclosures 


Comments on "Draft Environmental Statement," Vol. 1 of 2, captioned 
“Proposed Increase in Acreage to be offered for 011 and Gas Leasing 
on the Outer Continental Shelf - DES 74-90" 


As a prelude to our specific comments, there are three general observations 
for your considération: 


1. The English and metric units of measurement are used 
in the reports. As the English system is the standard, we 
suggest all measurements be given in this system followed 
by the metric in brackets. 


Some problems exist in the numbering of figures and 
tables. These illustrations should be reevaluz*ed 
and renumbered, which will affect the entire - port. 


Four different ways have been used in reporting salinity. 
The four units of measure used are ppt, ppm, ppb, and 
289/00. According to API the standard unit of measure for 
reporting salinity is parts per million (ppm), and this is 
suggested for consistency. 


PP. 25, Jast paragraph 


"In addition, NOAA recommends development sites. . . .in small 
clusters separated by no less than 50 miles." In developing offshore 
hydrocarbons, wells must be drilled where the hydrocarbon structures are 
located. The outline of the field will have to be followed and a hard- 
and-fast rule of 50 miles between activities seems illogical. If this 
rule were used for offshore Louisiana, most of the oil that is being 
produced would not have been discovered. Contrary to having adverse 
effects upon fishing in the Gulf of Mexico, the many platforms and wells 
have increased fishing. 


Page 35, 2nd line....viz. 1: 
1. Blend rams should be "blind" rams. 


PP. 44, middle page: 


‘(f) It must allow electric and radioactive logging... . . This is too 
strongly worded. Suggest"condition mud to obtain best logging conditions 
pessible. ... ." Mud cake will affect logging, yet (d) says “it must form 
an impermeable cake on the wall....... 


PP. 60, 14th line: 


“,...extends to approximately 250 feet into Gulf of Mexico." We think what 
is meant is in water 250 feet deep. 


Vol. 1 Cont'd 


PP. 69, 11th line: 


*.ccee. takes between 4 and 5 years to prove fabricate 

drill 15 development wells." This can be done in less time. Attached is 
an excerpt from Bureau of Mines’ in-house study on time cycle for Gulf of 
Mexico operation. 


PP, 99, 2nd line: 


* eee. Original OCS regulationd......" should read regulations. 
PP. 104, 14th line: 

Table needs number 3. 

PP. 167, 16th line: 

"eececes. table does not...." Table needs a number. 

PP. 168: 


Errors in table. Rounding should not be used where the numbers are available. 
Three totals were rounded; one was nuc. Sample of corrected page* attached. 


PP. 170 and 171: 


Last paragraph on pp. 170 talks about 1954 lease sale and on pp. 171 a 


$116 million figure is mentioned which is presumed to be the amount of 
money from 1959 lease sale. After this comment, a mention is made of 

34 offshore lease sales and cash bonus system was used for all lease sales 
fs not given. Having given 1959 sales receipts, why not give those 34 
offshore totals received from all lease sales. 

PP. 171, 17th line: 


"Recent lease sales have been followed rapidly by actual drilling of 
tracts leased." Earlier in report (pp. sD) it says time lag short 4 to 5 
years. Rather than say rapidly, it should be put into a timeframe to bec 
more explicit. 


PP. 182, 3rd line: 
Figure number left out. Should be 5. 


PP, 188, 14th line: 
Figure number left out. 


PP. 188, 19th line: 
Written (Fig. 8 should read "(Fig. 8)." 


Avy 
ea 


’ TIME CYCLE FOR GULF OF MEXICO OPERATIONS 


Figure 1 was pre-:red to illustrate how Gulf of Mexico leasing, 
exploration, developreit, and production operations can progress time- 
wise. Using the time :chedule shown in figure 1, a 12-well production 
platform can be in ocz-ation in 34 months. Under ideal conditions 

“this time interval mz. be reduced to about 24 to 27 months. On the 
other hand, this peri:: may extend several years. Planning and needs 
poder “hela oper::or determine, to a degree, the ultimate time 
schedule. 


After the bids e-2 opened at a lease sale there may or may not 
be a delay of up to 2 -onth before exploratory drilling can be commen- 
ced. A successful bi::er has up to a month to pay the remainder of 
the lease bonus bids usually 80 percent of the amount bid) or forfeit 

‘the lease. A drillir: permit may be obtained only after the entire 
bonus has been paid. <xploratory drilling generally re sires 3 to 4 
months. If only one :rilling rig is used, usually three exploratory 
holes can be drilled :uring that period. ‘ihen comnercial production 
1s found, additional =<ploratory wells may be needed to determine the 
best location for prc:cction platforms. About 34 days are required 
to drill either an e»:ioratory gas well or a development gas compie- 
tion; and about 25 d:.s; are required to drill either an exploratory 
oi? well or a develc:~2nt oi] compiction. The difference in days 
required for oi] and :2s wells is related to their average depths. 
The average depth of :n oil well is 10,000 feet and the average depth 
for a gas well is 13,:50 feet. 


Hydrocarbon pote-cial evaluation followed by platform design, 
construction, and ins:2:llation requires from 12 to 24 months. Factors 
that affect the time -squired to build a platform are overall] demand, 
size and weather. 


Pipeline design ‘s usually possible after the general exploratory 
drilling program is <-:7pleted, but development drilling cannot be 
commenced until the - atform is installed. If underwater or singie- 
well-caisson complet-:1s are used, development drilling may proceed 


after exploratory dr-‘ling evaluations. Development drilling and 
pipeline constructic- requires 14 to 20 months. installation 


(including design ctz-3es) of production equipment 
1 to 3 months. quipment requires from 


An important ob:=rvation to make is that rapid hydrocarbon 
development is not ¢::sible in offshore operations.. Even in times 


of urgent need, a ti-: lag of three years should 
results from offshore teasing. oreo ebarapedis 


7 ee Energy “.:iook. National Petroleum Council, December 1972, 


1 pp. 


From: U.S. Bureau of Mines Offshore Petroleum Studies - Captioned Estimated 
Availability c“ Hydrocarbons to a Water Depth of 600 Feet From the 
Federal Area (“shore Louisiana and Texas through 1985. December, 1973. 
(For U.S. Gove-wment Use Only) 473 
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i) 
YEARS AFTER SALE 


FIGURE 1. - Evaluation and development time profile for Gulf of Mexico operations to a 600-foot 
water depth. 


Vol. 1, Cont'd. 
PP. 199: 


Drawing listed as Fig. 4 should be Fig. 14. 


PP. 219, last paragraph: 


Temperature on pages 207-208 and 209 is given in Fahrenheit (F). Suggest 
all measurements be given in English system with metric numbers in brackets. 


PP. 223, Sth line: 


eoeeee- increasing offshore to 36 ppt API standard for reporting 
salinity is parts per million (ppm). 


PP. 240, llth line: 

Last word of sentence, through, seems ‘unnecessary. 
PP. 305 and 307: 

No mention of Figure 37 in text. 

PP. 309, 13th line: 

No table number; should be table 15. 
PP. 309, 15th line: 

Table 15 should be table 16. 

PP. 345, 4th line: 

Table nct numbered. Probably 19. 
PP. 358: 


Figure 50 is mentioned but no mnetion is made of the a, b, c,.ord 
sections of table 50. 


PP. 361, Ist line: 


Here give measurements in feet and meters whichshould be done 
throughout the report. 


PP. 366: 
No mention is made of figure 52 in text. 


PP. 386, 2nd line: 


“....-Continental Shelf but rath as a Should be“rather." 
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PP. 397, 21st line: 


In discussion only mentioned Fig. 69. No mention of 69a and 69b. These 
should be listed as different figures instead of a and b. 


ee 


PP. 401, 20th line: 


Refer to Mercalli scale. This term is not familiar. It seems that all 
reporting is in Richter Scale and its meaning is generally understood. 


PP. 417, 19th line: 


eoseee SAlinities of the Pacific Offshore range froa.. about 33°/00 to 
34°/00.... On pp. 223 salinity is reported as ppt. The methods of 
reporting salinities are not consistent; suggest standardize on API which 
says parts per million (ppm). 


PP. 458, 3rd_ line: 


Written material calls for Fig. 79; however, Figure 79 is in two parts. 
These figures are so different, th-y should not be considered as a and 
b, but have separate numbers. 


PP. 463, 10th and 12th lines: 


Spelling Richter or Rickter. On pp. 401 using Mercalli scale. Shoild 
be consistent; suggest use Richter which is in more common use. 


PP. 473, 11th and 16th lines: 


Discuss Figures 85a and 85b. As these figures are so different, they 
should have separate numbers. 


PP. 475, 6th line: 


Says table 72 as this is the first time table 72 is referred to, it 
should be on the following page. Found table 72 in volume 2, pp. 139. 
Suggest table be put where first mentioned and repeated in volume 2, if 
necessary. 


PP. 479, 10th & 22nd line: 


Refers to Figures 87a and 87b. These figures are so different they should 
have separate numbers. 


PP. 482, 2nd line: 


Again refers to table 72 which is located in second volume, pp. 139. 
At least if referring to this, give volume and page numbers where it can 
be located. 

A? 
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PP. 487, 17th line: 


Again, it refers to table 72. Same comment as before. 


PP, 494, 18th line: 


Again reference is made to table 72. Comment same as before. 


PP. 501, 7th line: 


Table 24 is misnumbered. Table 22 on pp. 455. Table on 501 is the 
next table, therefore, should be table 23. All the tables that foliow 
have incorrect numbers, 


PP? 503, 4th and other lines: 


Gives wind speed in miles per hour (MPH). In other discussions reference 
is made to wind speed in knots. The latter, knots, is the common unit of 


t, for wi . 
Tor the entire reperce Standardize and use only one suis of measurement 


PP. 504, 21st line: 


Written as Figure 18. Checked Figure 18 on pp. 218 and found caption 
to be "Geographic Location Map of Southern Portion of Gulf of Mexico." 
This should be Figure 98, 


PP. 510, 13th line: 
"Figure 99 and shows average ......." Figure number left out. 
PP. 513: 


No mention of Figure 100, pp. 512. Suspect it should follow Figure 99 
(see comment for page 510). 


PP. 518, 2nd line: 


Salinity reported as 32.7°/00 which is not considered as standard. AS 
discussed previously it should be ppm. 


PP. 561, 15th line: 
Salinity reported as 25 and 329/00. Not considered :as standard. 


PP, 570, 11th line: 
Salinity reported as 1-289/00. Same comment as before. 
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PP, 580, 8th line: 


NAR Area 5. This and all like plats (pages 58? through 615) should have 
a figure number. This will change the sumber of all figures that follow. 


PP. 587, 7th line: 


Percent ownership (less than 74% + 21% + 3%) adds up to less than 98%. 
Should correct to 100% or explain the 2% difference. 


PP. 590, 2nd line: 


Table number left out. Should be 32. 


PP. 609, Table 36: 


Percent distribution - area 18, adds up to 92 instead of 100 and area 20 
adds up to 97 instead of 100. 


PP. 617: 
The county listings should be giver, a table number. This will change the 
number of all tables that follow. 


PP. 619: 


The text should state that the geographical location of the numbered 
sector can be located on Figure 109. 
PP. 620, 22nd line: 


Written " with as much as 50% of their land in wetlands and 79% in 
commercial forest areas." This gives 129%. If figures are correct, needs 
an explanation as to why more than 100%, 

PP. 623, 5th line: 

Written " more than 83% of its land area forested and 14% of its 

in farms." Needs explanation as to what happened to the 3% remaining. 


PP. 623, 18th line: 


Written " only 50% covered with forest areas; 11.7% of its lands are 
in farms. Need explanation as to what is the rest of the land use in order 
to bring the total up to 100%. 


PP. 631, 9th and 11th line: 


The three percentages for sector 10 do not add up to 100%. Needs correc- 
tion or explanation. 
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‘PP. 635, 2nd line: 


Table should be given a number, Find no mention of table numbers in this 
portion of the text. 


PP. 640: 
Find no mention in text of tables 39, 40, and 41. 


PP. 653, 17th line: 
Word. “iar” probably should be "air." 


PP. 657, 12th line: 

"waterqay"should be "waterway." 

PP. 676: 

Tables 42 and 43 not mentioned in text. 
PP. 678: 

Table 44 not mentioned in text. 

PP. 679, 8th line: 

Table not numbered in text. 

PP. 685: 
Tables 46 and 47 not mentioned in text. 
PP. 701, Ist and 5th lines: 

Figure numbers left out. 


PP. 705: 


Table 49 not mentioned in text. 


PP. 709, 14th line: 


Salinity reported as ppt. Use standard reporting as ppm. 
PP. 723, 6th, 10th and 15th lines: 
Salinity reported as 0.4,/00. Not API standard. Use ppm. 
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Vol. 1, Cont'd. 
PP. 723: 


Figure 113 not mentioned in text. 


PP. 724, Ist line: 


Salinity not reported as ppm. 


PP. 724, 7th line: 


Written " oyster reef is diagrammed in Figure ?.. Do not find 
such a diagram, 


PP. 726: 


Mo mention of table 52 in text. 

PP. 749, 750, 751, 752: 

No mention of these figures in the text. 

PP. 759, 7th line: 

Written as ". ..... table 55." This figure (No. 55) is on pp. 373 and 
is captioned "Generalized map showing relative amounts of landslides 
in California." Need to change table number from 55 to correct number. 
PP. 764: | 

No mention of tables 56, 57, 58, 59, and 60 in text. 

PP. 765: 

No mention of table 61 in text. 

PP. 767, 5th line: 


Table needs number. 


PP. 778, 8th line: 


Table needs number. 
PP. 779: 


No mention is made of table 64 in text. 
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Comments on Draft Environmental Statement 
Vol. 2 of 2. DES 74-90 


PP. 36, 18th line: 
Table should be numbered. 


PP. 37: 
Table should have a number. 


PP. 39, Ist line: 
"The unusually heave " spelling "heavy." 


PP. 44, 6th line: 
Need to refer information on Washington State Parks as table ae 


PP. 45, top of page: 


Table should have number. 


PP.46 bottom of page: 
Census growth should be referred tu as table _. 


PP. 49, 15th line 
Imports + Exports + Domestic = 21,836,690, not 23,836,690 as written. 


PP. 50: 
Would consider the tabular material as a table. 


PP. 51: 
Give tonnage data a table number. 


PP. 55: 


(4) Commercial Fisheries, pages 55, 56, 57, 58, and 59 are identical to 
the data on pages 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17. Why repeat this information. 


PP. 60 and 61, 5th line: 
Tables A, B, C, D, and E are on these pages. To be consistent in the 
reports, these tebles should have numbers. 


PP. 66, 12th line: 


Wrong table number. Figure 11 is in Vol. 1, pp. 194, and captioned "Seismic 
Risk Map for Counterminous United States." This needs to be corrected. 
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Vol. 2, vont'd. 


PP. 67, 10th line: 
Figure 11 mentioned again. ‘Wrong number. 


_P?. 106: 

These cwo tabulations should ve called tables and given a number. 

PP. 1173: 

Figure 120, Map of Avuska. Numerals refer to regions described in 
Table 1. Table 1 is in Vol.1, pp. 45, and is "Mud components used in 
seawater..... “ This table number is not correct. 


P 15th line: 


Pp. 333, 
"Lincensed" spelling "licensed." 


PP. 140: 
Suggest tables 75a and 75b be given separate numbers. 


PP. 144, bottom of page: 
Talk about tables and figures but do not give. any number. Suqgest using 
the numbers in the written part of the report. . ein 


PP. 1617, 2nd line: 
»....dumpted..." spelling"dumped." 


PP . 164, 14th line: 
What is ppb? Why not use parts per million (ppm)? 


PP. 165, 13th line: 
ised ppm here. On pp. 164 used ppb as the unit of measure. Be consistent. 


PP. 170, 17th line: 


Used ppt. In the report, ppt, ppm, and ppb have been used as the units 
of measure. Suggest that one be used as standard; preferably parts per 
million (ppm). 


PP. 173, 5th line: 
*..006 Quicly...." spelling "quickly." 


PP. 226, last line: 
Table needs number. 
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Vol. 2 Cont'd. 


PP. 224, bottom of page: 
Table needs number. 


PP. 235, 6th line: 
Needs figure and number (Fig. 129) for map discussed in write-up. 


PP. 239, Ist line: 
This should be Lake Charles instead of St. Charles. 


PP. 255, 16th line: 
‘Period at end of sentence. 


PP. 314, 6th line: 
".....bery" spelling "very." 


PP. 325, Ist line: 
Suggest using "Department of the Interior." 


PP. 328, 22nd line: 


"A total of 63 responses were received (see attachment G)." Attachment G 
tn the back of Vol. 2 is a series of maps with no comment. Attachment E 

is the "Report of responses received." .Tables } through 4 are the sum- 
mation of the order of preference; therefore, should change attachment G to 
attachment E. 


PP. 338, 12th line: 
®4...60 Id"spelling "could." 


PP. 341, 21st line: 


"43 U.S.C. § 1334 (a)(1)." Should be bracketed and drop period 
after “mind. " Se 


PP. 351: 


Should have figure and number after PAD I to advise reader of plat on 
_pp. 352. 


Vol. 2 Cont'd. 


PP. 352: 


Map should have ficure number and should be mentioned in text. (See 
comment for pp. 351.) 


PP. 354: 
Case I, year 1975 does not add up to 17.9 but to 17.37. 


PP. 359: 


Table should have a figure number and should be referred to in the text — 
on pp. 358. : 


PP. 360: 
See corment on pp. 359, above. 


PP. 361: 


See comment on pp. 359, above. 


PP. 362: 
See comment on pp. 359, above. 


PP. 363: 
See comment on pp. 359, above. 


PP. 367, 9th line: 


Table needs number. 
PP. 368 and 369: 


Tables need number. 


pp. 371, 8th line: 


Table needs number. 


PP. 372: 
Table needs number. 


PP. 373: 
Called table 1 which is incorrect. Also need table number in text. 


PP. 374: 


Needs table number and put number in text. Table is not clear. Example: 
opposite Georgia, why two sets of numbers? How do you get subtotals, new 
plants, and plant additions. 


Vol. 2 Cont'd. 


PP. 375: 
Same comment as pp. 374. 


PP. 376, 5th line: 
Needs table number. 


PP. 377: 
Table needs number. 


PP. 392: 
Table needs number and should be mentioned in text. 


PP. 395, 6th line: 

Shemes, spelling error. 

PP. 396: 

Needs table number and discussion of table in text. 
PP. 398, 20th line: 

Needs table number. 


PP. 399: - 
Needs table number. 


PP. 403: 
Needs table number in text and table. 


PP. 405: 
Need table number in text and table. 


PP. 406: 
Needs table number. 


PP. 407, 22nd line: 
Needs table number. 


PP. 408: 
Table needs number 


PP. 418; 8th line: 
".2e.* beacuse; spelling error. 


Vol. 2, Cont'd. 
PP. 424: — 


In written material say that Title 30 CFR Chapter 11, paragraph 250 can be 
found in Attachment A (following pp. 466). Also, should state that special 
orders in Attachment 8. 


Last 7 pages of Part 2 are called VIII appendix...in index called Attach- 
ment I. Should be consistent with index and follow scheme used for all 
other attachments. 


Bureau of Mines (BOM) 


The Bureau of Mines submitted extensive comments, mostly of a 
useful editorial nature. In nearly all cases, the editorial 
(typographical errors, misspellings, mislabeling of tables and 
figures) changes have been made. In a few cases, sections have 
been deleted from the text, obviating such changes. Editorial 
changes are noted in our responses simply as "Editorial"; other 
issues are addressed individually. The format followed is the 
same as that used by BOM, i.e. referenc'ng page numbers of the 


EIS. 


Disposition 


General Observations 

1. The English system has been applied more consistently throughout 
the final EIS; however, metric equivalents are not given. In 
some cases, the metric value has generally recognized meaning 
(such as 200 meters as - general depth of the shelf-slope break); 
these have been retained). 
Figure and table numbers have been completely redone. 
Contrary to the API standard, the oceanographic science 
community still uses the parts per thousand (= ppt, = °/oo) 


measure. 


Specific Comments - Voiume 1 


Page 25 - This was a NCAA recommendation that has rot been 
accepted by the BLM or USGS, primarily for the reasons 


outlined in the BOM comment. 


Page 35 - Editorial 


Page 44 Suggested wording has been incorporated. 


Page 60 - Water depth was intended. 


Page 69 - The statement has been revised to reflect BOM estimates 


of 3 to 5 years. 


Pages 99, 104, 167, 168 - Editorial 


Pages 170-171 - Lease sale bonuses through Sale #37 total $15.1 


billion. This figure has been added to the discussion. 


Exploratory drilling can begin rapidly, but full production 


would still take 3-5 years. 


Pages 182, 188, 199, 219, 223, 240, 305, 309, 309, 345, 358, 361, 


366, 386, 397, 401 - Editorial 


Page 417 - °/oo is the same as ppt --- standard for oceanographers. 


Pages 458, 563, 573, 475, 479, 482, 487, 494, 501, 503, 504, 
510, 513, 518, 561, 570, 586, 587, 590, 609, 617, 619, 
620, 623, 631, 635, 640, 653, 657, 676, 678, 679, 685, 
701, 705, 709, 723, 724, 726, 749-752, 759, 764, 765, 


767, 778, 779 - Editorial 


Volume 


Pages 36, 37, 39, 44, 45, 46, 49 51, 55, 60, 61, 66, 67, 106, 


113, 133, 140, 144, 161 - Editorial 


Page 164 - Because ppb avoids the use of a decimal point. The 


unit ppb is well enough understood (= parts per billion). 


Pages 165, 170, 173 220, 224, 235, 239, 255, 314, 325, 328, 341, 


351, 352, 354, 359, 360-363, 367-369, 371-373 - Editorial 


Page 374 - The Federal Power Commission is cited as the source for 


this material. 


Page 375-377, 392, 395, 396, 398, 399, 403, 405-408, 418, 424 


- Editorial. 


In general, most of the editorial comments refer to table and 


figure numbering. In many cases, tables and figures were not 


numbered where they were illustrating one specific point in the text. 
However, in the final EIS, all figures and tables will be numbered, 


and care will be taken to identify them within the text. 


United States Department of the Interior 


BUREAU OF OUTDOOR RECREATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20240 


DES-74/90 


Memorandum 1G 44 a 


To: ge Director, Bureau of Land Management 


Frowft a irector, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
C 


Subject: Draft Environmental Impact Statement Concerning the Proposal 
to Increase Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) Oil and Gas Leasing 
to Ten Million Acres in 1975 


This is in response to your request for our comments on the subject 
statement. 


The draft statement is of a programmatic nature; it is not site specific. 
As such, we believe it does a fine job of recognizing our valuable seashore 
and marine recreation resources and presents a wealth of information in a 
fairly readable form. It also recognizes the potential adverse impacts 

of major oil spills and related accidents upon recreation resources, along 
with a good discussion of the state-of-the-art of preventive and contain- 
ment measures for such spills. 


We feel that exploratory drilling and the construction of drilling platforms 
may have a lesser impact upon recreation than the ancillary activities 
such as the transportation and processing of oil and gas and suggest that 


the final statement include a thorough discussion of these latter activities 
and their probable impacts upon recreation. 


Specific Comments 


Volume 1 page 746 - The following modifications to Table 52, should be 
made: 


State Parks 
Texas 


1. Texas State Park in Jefferson County (proposed) should be changed 
to Sea Rim State Park. 


9. Mustang Island State Park (proposed) "proposed" should be deleted. 


Louisiana 


Add: fles Dernieres State Park (proposed) 
Chenierre-Au-Tigre State Park (proposed) 


Volime 2, page 37 - A graphic presentation of this tabular data showing 
the geographic relationship between these areas and possible OCS lease 
sites, transportation routes, or refining sites would be helpful. This 
comment is also germane for similar information about Washington and 
Alaska. 


Volume 2, page 45 - The Recreation Resources section about Washington 
State is deficient in its consideration of the recreational resources 
of Puget Sound. Although the Sound will not be the location of any 
leases, it may well be a major terminal for Alaskan and Northwest OCS 
oil and gas. 


Volume 2, page 123 - The section discussing Recreation Resources of 
Alaska should be expanded to highlight the great potential for recreation 
and tourism which has not been developed. Attention should be given to 
the expanding Japanese and lower 48 tourism market and its potential 
place within the State's economy. 


Volume 2, peges 212-214 - The report alludes to potential environmental 
impacts on recreation resources (beaches, boating facilities, etc.) in 
general terms, yet the cost of clean-up operations, cost of restoration 
of resources, and the economic loss to the recreation economy in the 
event of large spills or blow-ups is not discussed in detail. 


Volume 2, page 219 - The sections dealing with Land Use and Socio- 
Economic Effects on Onshore Development should be expanded to more fully 
consider the effects of increased population and the corollary increased 
demand for outdoor recreation facilities. On the bottom of page 219 on 
to 220, it is stated that OCS oil and gas induced growth"... will 
strain existing public services ..." If possible, the "strain" on 
recreational facilities should be quantified. 


Volume 2, page 232, para. 2 - The difficulty noted by Resource Planning 
Associates, Inc. (RPA) in finding "enough land in the San Francisco Bay 


and Puget Sound regions for base case and OCS-induced growth" should be 
quantified or narratively expanded upon. A similar more specific descrip- 
tion of the difficulty foreseen in "some of the potential Alaska staging 
areas" would be helpful. The relationship of these needs to the recreation 
needs identified in the State Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plans 

should be identified. 


Volume 2, page 255, para, 1 - Where a buried pipeline crosses sandy 

beaches, trenching and backfilling will leave a very short term disturbance; 
however, much of the coastline of the Northwest and Alaska is made up of 
headlands. Recognition should be given to the greater difficulty and the 
more lasting impacts of bringing pipelines onto shore types other than 
sandy beaches. 


Volume 2, page 256, para. 2 - The exclusion of Washington and Oregon 
from the listing of States with "high" use and value sandy beaches is 
not accurate. Many of the coastal counties of these two States rely 
heavily on income generated by users of coastal recreation resources 
including the sandy beaches. 


We appreciate the opportunity to review and comment on this draft 


statement, 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation (BOR) 


The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation presented comments on the draft 
EIS that were commendatory regarding the general presentation of 
recreation resources in such a programmatic statement, and suggestive 


of further refinements and information presentation. 


Disposition 


Volume 1 
746 - The modifications to the listing of State Parks have 


been made. ; 


Volume 2 
37 - Graphical presentation of Federal and State parks and 


refuges has been provided. 


45 - The discussion of Puget Sound has been expanded. 


123 - The potential for expanded tourism in Alaska has been 


recognized in the final EIS; however, no quantification of 


this potential was possible. 


Pages 212-214 - The example provided by the sucta Barbara blowout 
in terms of resource loss, cost of cleanup, etc., is presented 


in Section III on Impacts on the final EIS. 


Page 219 - The effects of increased population and "strain" are 
treated generally in the final EIS. Quantification, where 
possible, will be treated in site-specific statements; a 
program overview EIS can not begin to treat these factors for 


all the coastal states. 


232 - Again, a large amount of detail is called for in this 
comment by BOR. The problem of discriminating "base case" 
from OCS induced growth is discussed in both generic onshore 
impacts and in the effects on refinery siting and future 


capabilities. 


255 - The greater difficulty and longer lasting impacts of 


pipelines crossing rocky shorelines have been addressed in 


Sections II and III. There is little, if any experience in 


the U.S. with this type of operation bringing OCS oil and 

gas onshore. It seems likely that where the coastline is hostle 
or where States require burial in rocky substrate, industry 
would elect to find an alternate landfall on a sandy beach, 
mudflat, or marshland. Presumably, a State could prohibit 


pipelines from crossing rocky headtands. 


United States Department of the Interior 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20240 


IN REPLY REFER TO: 


L7619-MQ 


Jan 2 975 


Memorandum 
To: Director, Bureau of Land Management <a 


Through: Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wildlife and Parks “oe 


SF atnetl 
F -om:**" Associate Director, Park System Management 
Subject: Draft Environmental Impact Statement Concerning the Proposal 
to Increase Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) Oil and Gas 


Leasing to Ten Million Acres in 1975 (DES 74-90) 


As requested in your memorandum of October 25, 1974, we have reviewed 
the subject statement and offer the following comments. 


COMMENTS ON THE PROPOSAL 


The proposed action will not adverse ly affect any existing or proposed 
units of the National Park System or any existing, proposed or known 
potential sites or properties listed or to be listed as National 
Landmarks. 


COMMENTS ON THE ENVIRONMENTAL STATEMENT 


We agree that impacts on historical and archeological resources could 
stem from two sources: oi] spills, and pipeline burial operations or 
construction of terminal, storage, or pumping facilities. The normal 
pipeline route survey procedures which usually include a magnetometer 
survey could be augmented with side-scan sonar surveys. Such surveys 
have been used in the past in deeper waters to determine the presence 
or absence of sunken vessels or other historical and archeological 
resources. 

In shallower waters, divers have been used to inspect the pipeline 
routes for cultural resources. These methods of underwater investi- 
gation could be very important because sea levels have fluctuated 
through time and have at times been lower than they are at present. 
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We are pleased that special surveys of onshore facility site 
locations and pipeline routes will be conducted by competent, 
professional archeologists and should be made early enough in 
the planning stages of the individual projects that the results 
of the surveys can be incorporated into the decisionmaking 
process for selecting the best alternative and in developing 
final designs for the projects. In this way, if sites with 
National Register potential are identified in the development 
area would be appropriate to avoid damaging such sites could 
be employed. 


We recommend that a more detailed set of guidelines and pro- 
cedures to protect archeological and historical resources be 
developed and included in the final statement to help assure 
agency compliance with Federal legislation and regulations, 
particularly Title 36 CFR 800. 


These mitigative measures should recognize the need for monitoring 
by professional azcheologists of any borings, excavations, or 
trenches in areas where the potential for uncovering buried 
cultural resources is high. A professional archeologist familiar 
with the situation in the particular project area should be 
consulted in regards to whether or not such monitoring would 

be appropriate. 


Another procedure which aids in the protection of cultural resources 
is consultation with the State Historic Preservation Officer 
regarding properties listed on or in the process of nomination to 
the National Register of Historic Places. This does not provide 
assurance that no archeological resources exist in the project 

area, only that none have yet been nominated to the Register. 


Leuat) § betty: 


National Park Service (NPS) 


The National Park Service submitted comments generally related to 
the porsible degradation of undiscovered cultural and archeological 


resources on the seafloor. 


Disposition 


Identification of cultural and archeological resources on the 


seafloor before possible destruction by platform or pipeline 


siting has been the goal of a developing program between BLM and 
NPS. After a long period of development and coordination between 
BLM and NPS, a special stipulation has been finalized that will in 
most cases be applied to all future lease sales. It stipulates 
certain procedures and pre-drilling and/or pre-pipelaying surveys 
that mist be pcrformed before submission of development plans. It 
also provides fc. regional identification of areas likely to contain 
such resources. The stipulation is written such that it maintains 


the flexibility to be applied in all areas as appropriate. 


United States Department of the Interior 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
RESTON, VIRGINIA 22092 


DES 74-S0 


Memorandum 
To: Director, Bureau of Land Management 
ono R alinr 
Through: sistant Secretary--Energy and Minerals KL - | 
From: Director, Geclogical Survey pO Ea 
Subject: Review of draft environmental statement concerning the 
Proposal to Increase Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) Oil 
and Gas Leasing to Ten Million Acres in 1975 


We have reviewed the subject document as requested in your memorandum 


of October 25, 1974. Our specific comments are attached hereto. 


l ig hes 
a: (Cave < 


Acting ‘Director 


Attachment 


Specific Comments on 


Draft Environmental Impact Statement 
Proposed to Increase Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) 
Oil and Gas Leasing to Ten Million Acres in 1975 
DES 74-99 


Volume 1 


Page 6, paragreph 2: The Nation!s entire supply of domes':ic OCS oil 
and gas does not come from the Gulf of Mexico. There is \)CS produc- 
tion of oil and gas in the Santa Barbara Channel, offshori: California. 


Page 7, paragraph 2, last sentence: Drilling on Federal iands in 
southern California has not been suspended since 196%. Drilling on 
OCS lands in the Santa Barbara Channel, although somewhat restricted, 
has been carried on almost continuously since that time. 


Page 8, paragraph 1: Line 5 should read, "Operating orders, similar 
to those used in the Gulf of Mexico and California... 


Page 9, line 14: Leases have previously been sold offshore Florida 
(1959) and three wells were drilled in the early 1969's. Therefore, 
there is a history, although quite limited, of [CS operations in this 
area. Change "operations" to "production." 


Page 9, line 15: It is unclear what "that proposal" refers to. Per- 
haps it should read, “the frontier leasing proposal." 


Page 10, paragraph 2, last line: The attachment reference is missing. 


Page 11, paragraph 2, lines 4-6: This sentence is incorrect. What 
is "geotechnical information"? 


Pages 12-13, paragraphs 2 and 1, respectively: These paragraphs should 
be rewritten to more clearly define the role of the USGS in OCS opera- 
tions. 


Page 13: Paragraph 2:should read, "benefits accrue from development 
through jobs and services and through oil revenue; either indirectly 
through taxes and rovalty payments or directly as in the case of the 
City of Long Beach, California." 


Page 14: Although it has been mentioned that the scope of this state- 
ment was not intended to cover specific areal impacts on tracts to be 
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offered for leasing, but that this would be covered by future environ~ 
mental statements, it might be advisable to mention it at the outset, 
such as in a footnote on the Summary page. 


Page 18, last line: Give attachment number or letter. 
Page 21: Paragraph 3 should be "58 billion," not "50." 


Page 22, lines 2-4: It is stated that a Bureau of “ines analysis of 
supply and demand of petroleum until 1989 "predicted that the demand 
for oil in 19806 will be 29.8 million barrels per day and for gas 34.5 
trillion cubic feet per day." Essentially the same statement is also 
included in Attachment H (v. 2, Attachment H, p. 24, lines 6-8). We 
suspect that the prediction of gas demand may have been intended to 
be 34.5 trillion cubic feet per year. One source gives 1989 demand 
for gas as 35 trillion cubic feet per vear (R. B. Foster, 1974, Future 
availability and prices of industrial fuels, from Proceedines of a 
Symposium on Efficient Use of Fuels in Processing and “anufacturing 
Industries: Manufacturing Industries’ Institute of Gas Technology). 
It might be advisable to check other figures in the same section of 
the environmental statement for accuracy. For example, 1989 supply 
is estimated to be 11.7 million barrels per day and 20.4 trillion 
cubic feet per dav (p. 22, lines 4-5). Again the figure for vas an- 
pears to be suspect, since current sunply appears to be roughly.23 
trillion cubic feet per year, according, to the Natural Gas Supply 
Committee. 


Page 22, paragraph 1: Perhaps the foilowing should read, "In the 
present day tight domestic supply situation .. ." The text is re- 
ferring here to supply and not to resources or reserves. 


Page 24, parapraph 3, item 1: Explanation shouid be added as to why 
platforms should not be in coral reef areas. If considered from the 
standpoint of fish life only the platform may enhance it. 


Page 26, paragraph 2: What do they dump? 


Page 26, paragraph 3: We question if Alaska would be the most econo- 
mical of frontier offshore areas to be developed. 


Page 28, paragraph 2, line 2: BLM and USGS field offices select the 
final tracts, not just BLM. 


Page 28, paragraph 2: Line 9 should read, "(2) leasing in a manner 
which will ensure fvll development of hydrocarbon resources. . ." 


Page 28, last paragraph, line 1: USCS must insure that operating 
orders have been developed, not BLM and USGS. 


Page 30, first two sentences: Other energy sources were developed be- 
fore 1968. Sparker patented before 1953. Omit "Since then." 


Page 30, paragraph 2, line 5: Omit "beamed to" and insert "filtered." 


Page 34: It is implied that the riser is attached to the drive pipe 
before the BOP stack is installed. When a floating vessel is used 
for offshore drillinp, the 830P stack is installed on the ocean floor 
and the riser is connected to the BCP stack. 


Page 34, paragraph 2: Drive pfipe is driven to a minimum of 19) feet, 
not “as much as 100 feet." 


Page 35: The BOP stack is never located on top of the drilling riser. 
When drilling is done from a fixed structure or jack-up, the BOP 

stack is attached to the top of the structural casing, just under the 
drilling floor. Prilling risers are not used during drilling from a 
fixed structure. When risers are used, the BOP stack is always set on 
the ocean floor. 


Page 35, line 2: "Blind rams" should be substituted for "hlend." 
Page 37, last paragraph, line 2: Omit "water surface-piercing." 


Page 38: Paragraph 3 appears to repeat generally what was said in 
paragraph 3, page 36. 


Page 42: Paragraph 2 should read, ". . . the casing and mud propgran, 
formation penetration, expected geologic hazards, bottom hole loca- 
tion, etc., for each development well must be approved .. ." 


Page 48, paragraph 2: In the first sentence the information in na- 
renthesis should be "(900 feet of 20-inch and 3,500 feet of 16-—inch)." 


Page 54, line 1: "Prohibit" should be changed to “restrict" and 

", . . under certain conditions" should be added to the end of the 
sentence. The last sentence of the first paragraph should be deleted 
as revised OCS Order No. 8 is not yet in effect. 


Page 70: Plugging on well abandonment is mentioned. We suggest men- 
tion of the need for special precaution, which appears to have been 


taken for granted in the preparation of the statement. Plugging of 
non-productive test holes as well as that of abandoned nroducers should 
include thorough and permanent sealing through all formations that are 
fresh-water aquifers either at the sites of the drillholes or in re- 
lated onshore areas. If any drillhole is left open or inadequately 
plugged through fresh-vater aauifers or through their offshore exten- 
sions (which may locally contain brackish or saline water), c contin- 
uous and progressive loss of artesian pressure could occur thet ulti- 
mately could have adverse effects on the onshore fresh-water resources. 


Page 70; Paragraph 2. should read, "Unstable bottoms may require addi- 
tional study by both industry and government before drilling operations 
are allowed to proceed." 


Page 72, paragraph 3: A permit has been issued to the 850-foot plat- 
forn. 


Page 74, paragraph 2: New completions are required to use surface 
activated subsurface safety valves if the shut-in tubing pressure is 
less than 4,009 psig. If the SITP exceeds 4,999 psig, either a sur- 
face or subsurface activated subsurface safety valve may be used. 


Pages 78-79: In section (7) the limitations of of1 spill containment 
and clean-up are described. Although clean-up svstems are still re- 
stricted by sea conditions, there has been considerable improvement 
in spill control systems. For example, the Viltoma Seapack contain- 
ment system has demonstrated its effectiveness in up to 8-foot waves 
and both short end long seas. The accompanying skimmer is quite 
stable and has been shown to be efficient in dealing with oil slicl:s 
in 6-foct waves. This tvpe of skimmer utilizes oil pickup discs with 
water-shedding properties which limit the vater pick-up to less than 
2 percent, even under adverse conditions. 


Page 79: The table number (1) is omitted frem the paragraph, near 
the center of the pare, concerning drilling waste disposal. 


Page 81: Practical use of an “Omnidirectional Drilling System" is 
too far into the future to be realistically discussed as a drilling 
alternative in this text. 


Page 81: In the quotation in the middle of the page, "Curvilinear" 
is misspelled as "Curvilineas." It is supeested that "[sic]" be in- 
serted in this quotation after the misspelling. 


Page 90, last two paragraphs: The ROV prosram has been run bv WSGS 
for Gulf of Mexico sales but not necessarilv so for the frontier 
areas. Also, it is not clear if BL'{ directs GS to use certain values 
for the price of oil, gas, and discount rate. 


Page 92, paragraph 2: The first sentence should read, "In the OCS sale 
held on October 16, 1974 .. ." 


Page 92, paragraph 2, last sentence: We suggest deleting the last 
sentence and replacing it with, "The impact of royaltv tiddine and 
sale of royalty tracts on the exploration and develonment of offshore 
leases will not he !nown for some time. However, an analysis of the 
bidding on Sale #36 is included on page 12 of this revort.” 
se $6, paragraph 2: Line 4 should read, ". . . approved bv the 

. S. Geological Survey (USGS) throush the Nil and Gas Supervisor 

before... .) 


Page 99, OCS Orders: Formal draft operating orders for Alasl-an oper- 
ations have not been developed and reviewed by industrv. Y"ormal draft 
orders have not yet been published for comment in the Federal Yerister. 


Page 192, lines 6 and 7: The number of minor platforms inspected 
should be 991 instead of 801, and the perfod discussed should he 
through January 31, 1974, instead of September 35, 1973. 


Pape 119, lines 1-2: This has never been necessary in the case of anv 
oil spill from OCS lands. Also, the plan has been in effect for 
several vears (1969-707), not just since 1973. It was last revised 
completely in 1973. 


Page 111, lines 4 and 5 from bottom: The plan is operative nation- 
wide, not just in the Gulf of Nexico. 


Page 113: The last sentence is unclear; we do not believe Federal 
approval is necessary for such groups. 


Page 127, paragraph 3: It is stated that the findings of the CEO re 
port released in April 1974 included a ranking of several prospective 
areas on the basis of hydrocarbon potential and environmental consider- 
ations, and that "the highest environmental risk of development was 
assigned to the Northern Baltimore Canyon, Southeast Georgia Embayment, 
and Gulf of Alaska." Although it is not specifically stated that these 


are listed in order of risk, this might he inferred from the reference 
to "ranking" that immediately preceeds the list. However, the list ap- 
pears to be arranged in reverse order (i.c., in order of increasing 
risk), as evidenced by a comparison with more detailed rankings re- 
ported in Attachment H (v. 2, Attachment H, p. 19, Table 4). It vould 
be advisable either to arrange the list in order of decreasing risk or 
to state that it is in reverse order. 


Page 127, paragraph 3: The statement that the Gulf of Alasla is among 
the areas of high environmental risk contradicts the statement on pase 
26, paragraph 3, regarding the most economical area to develop. 


Page 136: Supplement No. 2 to the Report of the Work Groun has now 
been issued. 


Page 144, paragraph 1: Including aid to underdeveloned nations under 
the heading "Domestic Need for Energy" is stretching economic theory 
somewhat. 


Page 162, parapraph 1: See the final EIS for develonment of geother- 
mal resources (v. I, p. II-19, 1973). This paragraph should be re- 
written according to information contained therein. 


Page 166, paragraph 1: With reference to "where not a single hole 
has been drilled. . ."' core holes have been drilled off Georgia and 
Florida, and the Canadian waters of the Atlantic also have been 
tested by drilling. 


Page 171: The last sentence on this page should read, "In 1973, oil 
and condensate preduction averaged..." 


Page 172: This contradicts page 6, paragraph 2. 


Page 173, paragraph 1: "Appalachian Piedmont Plateau" should read 
"The Piedmont.” 


Page 175: The duration of the Cenozoic is considered to be a bit 
longer than indicated here, about 70 million years. Accuracy in 
measuring geologic time does not warrant a figure of 63.911 million 
years. The Pleistocene Epoch began approximately one million years 
ago, not two million. Its duration was one million years, not tvo 
million. 


Page 176, paragraph 3: The terms "basement" and "economic basement" 
are an 4 defined. There are several possible definitions of "hase- 
ment’: (1) the surface beneath which sedimentary rocks are not found; 
(2) a ‘htabhs folded complex, usually with igneous and metamorphic rocks 
together with some highly deformed sedimentary rocks, overlain hy a 
sequence of younger undeformed sedimentary rocks; or (3) a complex of 
undifferentiated rochs which underlie the oldest identifiable rocks in 
the area. The term "economic basement" refers to the surface below 
which there is no current exploration interest, even though some sedi- 
mentary units may lie deeper. As economic conditions change, and as 
technology improves, the deeper rocks may become economically prospec- 
tive, and the economic basement is thus redefined. 


Page 177, paragraph 2: The basement on the Atlantic OCS is generally 
considered to be pre-Jurassic. 


Page 181, paragraph 2: Only fine-grained limestones (micrites) are 
considered to be source rocks. The term "carbonate" is preferable 
to "linestone." 


Page 181, paragraph 3: Coarse-grained limestones (carbonates) act as 
reservoirs. ‘Porosity and/or permeability" should be "Porosity and 
perteability. The fluids can migrate into a lower level under pres- 
sure due to compaction, as well as upward due to buoyancy. 


Page 182, paragraph 2: Pressure "due to the weight of overlying rock 
strata" is geopressure, or abnormal pressure. Normal subsurface pres- 
sures are due to the overlying column of liquid--hydrostatic pressure. 
This can be modified in a hydrocarbon reservoir by the density differ- 
ence of the contained fluids. 


Page 192, "Geologic Hazards": The possibility of encountering geo- 
pressures as well as shallow gas should be mentioned. 


Page 291, "Geologic Hazards": Possibility of encountering geopres- 
sures should be mentioned. 


Page 206, "Geologic Hazards": The possibilities of geopressures, hydro- 
gen sulfide, and lost circulation zoneB to depths of about 3,900 feet 
should also be discussed. 


Page 267, paragrevh 1, line 2: "Province" might be substituted for 
"feature." 


Page 272, paragraph 4, line 7: Pelletoid and oolitic sands are not 
the same thing; they are two different types of carbonate particles. 
“Carbonate sands" is a better phrase to use than "organic sands" be- 
cause oolites are often considered as non-organic carbonate allochems. 
A sugpested correction for the sentence is, “algal, pelletoid, and 
oolitic carbonate sands." 


Page 273: The Ocalla Uplift is not desipnated in fipure 29. 
Page 274, line 13: Formation" should be changed to "rocks." 


Page 275, paragraph 1: At the end of line 3, "oil-producing" should 
be inserted. The phrase would then read, "a very prolific oil-pro- 
ducing limestone." 


Page 277, paragraph 2, line 1: "Shelf" should be capitalized and an 
alternate location reference besides "Bie Bend Area" might be used 
because this is not a familiar term. This is an obscure and confusing 
reference. 


Page 278, paragraph 2: "Shallow" should be changed to "gentle." 
"Decleavities" should be changed to "dips." 


Page 298, paragraph 1, line 1: Change "2,999" to "1,000." 


Page 298, pat craph 4: The local land subsidence in Houston, referred 
to in lines 3-4, is due to withdrawal of ground water and does not per- 
tain to any other area in the Gulf or to oil and gas operations. 


Page 395, paragraph 2: There appear to he inconsistencies in the num- 
ber of drilling platforms that are lilely to result from the proposed 
lease sale, as reported in various parts of volume 2 of the environmental 
statement. The numvcr is given here as "unvards of 59% platforms." The 
sum: of figures for existing and frontier areas is approximately 1,099 
platforms, as given on page 312 (paragraph 3). Later, it is stated 

that “based on past leasing and exploration experience, as many as 109 
new platforms may be required" (p. 319, paragraph 2). 


Pages 306 and 316: Figures 37 and 39 contain the same information on 
sea temperature. We suggest figure 39 be omitted. 


Page 305, figure 48: Banks should either be named, or the numbers 
should be omitted from the map. 


Page 369, paragraph 2: This paragraph on faulting apnears to deal rri- 
marily with onshore effects and identification. It should include off- 
shore aspects of faulting as well. 


Page 372, paragraph 1: "Mass Wasting" refers to onshore landslide ef- 
fects alone. We suggest a sentence be added dealing with the prohlem 
in the offshore environment. 


Page 381, paragraph 4: Subsidence at the Wilmington Mil Field might 
better be included in paragraph 3, page 379. 


Page 393, paragraph 3: The second sentence should read, "Offshore 
seeps are restricted to Southern Coli tornta in the area from Point 
Conception .. ."' 


Pages 454-560: We believe the discussion of plate tectonic theory is 
unnecessary and should be deleted. 


Page 456, figure 78: The scale is too large to be useful. 


Page 473, paragraph 1: A contrast is made here between "non-marine 
origin" and "non-marine." Clarification is needed. 


Page 676: With reference to Atlantic resource figures, the footnote 
explaining the difference between incremental resource figures in 
each frontier area and the summary resource figures piven in volume 
2,. page 345, is not clear. Additional explanation is needed or the 
incremental figures require revision for the purposes of this report. 
This holds true for all frontier area resources figures contained in 
volume 2. of the report as well as those on the Atlantic. 


Volume 2 


Page 46, paragraph 1: The use of "As a result..." in line 5 in 
reference to the preceding sentence is unclear. No eroren is given 
of the actual geographical location of Interstate 5. Perhaps the 
phrase "central urban centers" might be used. We recommend this be 
rewritten. 


Page 61: The large amount of oil and gas production in California is 
dismissed with a single line at the bottom of the page while agricul- 
ture, the number one industry, is given more than three pages (p. 838- 
91). 


Page 93, last paragraph: The first sentence indicates brine and waste 
waters from oil-well development are sources of oil contamination in 
beach areas. We are not aware of these cases and would suggest addi- 
tion of a reference to the appropriate source material. 


Pape 94, last sentence: The sentence beginning, "A large submarine 
oil well operation .. ." is not entirely correct. We suggest it be 
rewritten in a more correct and objective form. 


Page 99, paragraph 2: There were 235 oil spills; the passage should 
include reference to how many barrels of oil were spilled and how much 
was recovered. 


Page 141: The production figure from Alaskan upland wells is incorrect. 


Page 155, paragraph 2: What volume of oil was involved in these oil 
spills? 


Page 156, paragraph 1, last sentence: We find it difficult to believe 
that the platform flares are "creating a discernible amount of derra- 
dation of the air quality.'’ How has it been measured? What is the 
source of that statement? 


Pages 157-212: The effects of discharges of fuel oil and other refined 
products from tankers are continually discussed as a means of illustra- 
ting the adverse effects of hydrocarbons on offshore ecosystems. How- 
ever, the environmental effects of these spills are not indicative of 
those that could result from OCS operations. Pefined products, such 

as those spilléd in the Arrow, West Falmouth, and Tampico-“faru inci- 
dents contain a greater amount of soluble aromatics and are far more 
toxic than crude oil. OCS production would tend to limit tanker spills 
by reducing imports of petroleum products. 


Page 169: The text supgests that BLY! endorses the conclusions of Dr. 
James I. Jones that a single <atastrophic spill could well create ef- 
fects that are far beyond the natural recunerative powers of the eco- 
system. We do not believe that BLiM should endorse such a conclusion 
that cannot be firmly supported. 

Page 178, paragraph 2: It should be pointed.out in this paragraph that 
barium sulfite is quite expensive and that this compound is almost 
completely recovered and reused. 


Page 217, "Sport Tishing": The authors are offering opinions that they 
admit are backed by inconclusive evidence. This passage should be more 
factual and objective. 


Page 263, paragraph 3: Since only approximately 239 tons of mud compo- 
nents are used in drilling a typical 10,909-foot well and most of these 
components are recovered for reuse, the paragraph should he rewritten to 
state, "It has been estimated that 1,790 barrels of cuttings and sone 
turbidity-producing mud components are discharged overboard during the 
course of drilling an average 10,990-foot well." 


Page 287, paragraph 2: he effective version of OCS Order “No. 11 is 
dated May 1, 1974. This supersedes the version dated April 5, 1972. 
Orders Nos. 8 and 9 are dated Netober 39, 1979. 


Page 292, paragraph 2: The statement about OCS Order No. & is incorrect. 
The second sentence should be changed to read, "In the Gulf of ‘fexico 

OCS Order No. 8 is in the process of being —* to restrict produc- 
tion operations while drilling or..." 


Page 397a, paragraph 2, line $3: The last two sentences should he de- 
leted and replaced with ". . . 4s discharged at sea. “Most of this 
discharged material is drill cuttings, mud, and fines which have passed 
through the shale~shaker, desander, and desilter. A tynical 10,999- 
foot. well in the Gulf of Mexico requires 230 long tons of mud compon- 
ents mixed with 7,099 bbls. of seawater. Of this amount, approximately 
160 long tons are barite, more than 99 percent of which is recovered." 


Page 309: The last sentence should read, “Additionally, there were 44 
oil polluting incidents of 590 barrels or more from all operations in 
the Gulf from 1964 to 1974." 


Page 325, paragraph 2: An inconsistency appears in the number of acres 
of the OCS that have been leased prior to the present proposal to lr ise 
10.: million acres in 1975. It is stated here that "only a little more 
than six million acres have been leased in the OCS program to date." 
However, it had previously been stated that 7.2 million acres of the 
OCS had been leased from 1954 to 1970 (p. 171, paragraph 2), and that 
an additional 1.9 million acres were leased in the past three years 

(p. 171, paragraph 3). It was also stated that "there are currently 
about ten million acres under active lease in the Gulf of Mexico" (v. 
2, p. 157-158). Although the apparent discrepancies may result from 
inclusion of State lands in the latter case, from exclusion of certain 


leases in the former case, or from differenée time periods in -.1 three 
cases, it would be advisable to provide an explanation of these differ- 
ences, 


Page 329: In the top list, item 8 should be "Middle Atlantic," not 
"North Atlantic.” 


Page 335: This is a peak production list based on the maximum resource 
potentials for each area. It is unlikely that the maximum estimated re- 
sources exist:in any of the areas. For these maximum resources to be 
proved in every area would be statistically impossible. These figures 
are therefore deceptive and we request that thev be removed from this 
statement to prevent misinterpretation. : 


Page 338: The last sentence shoul< read, "Since 1964 only 15 spills 

of 1,009 bbls. or more have occurred in the Gulf of '‘exico as the re- 
sult of operations on more than 1,59 leases including over 12,999 wells 
and 2,000 platforms."’. 


Page 412, paragraph 2: Off-structure stratigraphic testing is now an 

accomplished fact. The South Texas well has been comnleted, “Mustang 

Isiand is drilling, two locations have been approved by the Secretary 

for the Gulf of Alaska, and proposals are pending for California and = 
possibly Atlant‘> frontier OCS areas. 


Pages 412-413: It should he noted that applications also have been re-> 
- ceived te conduct private off-structure drilling offshore Southern 
a California, the Gulf of Alaska, and the Bering Sea. 


Pages 416-417: Some definition of "irresponsible bidders" and “ineffi- 
cient firms" should be included. 


: Page 417: The statement about "preventing firms from winaing leases" C 
: should be deleted. 


Pages 425-426: The discussion of "best available demonstrated environ- 
mental control technology" does not adequately explain the term. The 
discussion should be simplified for the layman. 


Attachment B, page 11-1: This version of OCS Order:No. 11 has been 
superseded by a revised version dated ‘lay 1, 1974. Also Pacific Area 
OCS 1der No. 12 has been issued, effective December 1, 1°74. 


Attachment I: The tentative designation of lease sales to he held in 
1975, as shown on this pase, appears to be different from all three al- 
ternatives that were considered earlier (v. 2, p. 326). If the schedule 


presented on the last paze of the impact statenent is the most recent 
and reliable plan at the current time, it would be advisable to refer 
to it in the section on alternatives (for example, on p. 326 in v. 2). 


United States Department of the Interior 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
12201 SUNRISE VALLEY DRIVE 
RESTON, VIRGINIA 22092 


January 21, 1975 


Memorandum 


Chief, Branch of Marine Environment 
Division of Marine Minerals, Bureau of Land Management 


Conservation Division Task Force Contact 
U. S. Geological Survey 


Corrections on our comments of December 24, 1974, on 
review of draft environmental statement concerning the 
proposal to increase Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) oil 
and gas leasing to ten million acres in 1975 


On the second page of our comments to you, the comment on tract 
selection conveys the impression the final decision is made at the 
field level. (Page 28, paragraph 2, line 2 of draft statement) 

The initial tract selection is made by BLM and USGS at the field 
level, then forwarded to Washington where the final tract selection 
is made by headquarters offices of BLM and USGS. 


On the fourth page of our comments to you, the last sentence (Page 
99 of draft statement) - Formal draft orders were published for 
comment in the Federal Register on January 6, 1975. 


We regret we did not discover these inconsistencies sooner. 


Conservation Division Task Force Contact 
Environmental Section 
U. S. Geological Survey 


U.S, Geological Survey (USGS) 


The Geological Survey submitted substantive comments covering a 
wide range of geological and geophysical technical details, manage- 
ment and regulation of operations, and impacts. In responding to 
these comments, we will follow the format that USGS used, which 


references pages in the DES. Where an editorial correction is 


suggested by USGS and accepted by us, tie response will simply be 


"Editorial", signifying that the correction has been made. Other 


comments are addressed individually. 


Disposition 
Volume 1 
Pages 6, 7, 8, 9 (line 14) - Editorial 


Page 9 (line 15) - The proposal was the proposed OCS Lease Sale #32 


for MAFLA. 
10 - Editorial 


11 - This sentence intended to say that, for tracts near 
currently producing areas, a lot of geological and geophysical 
information, including stratigraphic and well-log data, is 
already on hand. In frontier areas, nearly all this 


“geotechnical information" must be gathered. 


Pages 12-13 - The role of USGS is spelled out more clearly in 


Section I.D. 
Page 13 - This portion has been revised in a different manner. 
Page 14 - This is a good suggestion which has been implemented. 
Pages 18, 21, 22 - Editorial 


Page 24 - The statement regarding platform siting on coral reefs is 
a NOAA recommendation. Impacts on coral reefs are discussed in 
other sections of the EIS, so it hardly seems necessary to 
enumerate in this section those impacts that most people 
already understand, e.g. physical siting of platform legs 
will damage the reef. The point about fish life enhancement 
raised by USGS seems a superfluous benefit, if it would occur; 


coral reefs hardly need enhancemj™mt of fish populations. 
26 (paragraph 2) - Sewage and cnewicals. 


26 (paragraph 3) - BLM also questions whether Alaska would be 


economical to develop; however, this was taken from an FPC 


response. 


Pages 28 (paragraph 2, lines < and 9; paragraph 3, line 1), 
30 (paragraph i and 2), 34 (varag.raph 1 and 2), 35, 37 - 


Editorial 


Page 38 - These two paragraphs say ,two different things. 


Page 42 ~ We have inserted the suggested wording by USGS, but 


question how USGS approves "expected geologic hazards". 
Pages 48 and 54 - Editorial 


Page 70 - This section on plugging and abandonment refers to no- 
longer producing wells. These wells have a required casing 


program (see Operating Orders); when casing is filled with 


cement (sometimes the cement must extend below the last string 


of casing), it forms an effective barrier to fresh water release, 


Pages 70 (paragraph 2), 72, 74, 78-79, 79 - Editorial 


Page 81 - Editorial 


Page 90 - It is true that ROV has only been run for Gulf of Mexico 

, sales. The usefulness of this technique will probably dictate 
its use in frontier area sales. Also, it is more appropriate 
to say that BIM coordinates with USGS on values to be assigned. 


These changes have been made in the text. 


Page 92 (paragraph 2, first sentence) - Editorial 


Page 92 (paragraph 2, last sentence) - We have inserted the first 
sentence of the suggested wording. An analysis of the royalty 


bidding sale was not presented. 


Page 96, 99, 102, 110, 111, 113, 127, 136, 144, 162, 166, 171, 172, 


173, 175, 176, 177, 181 (paragraphs 2 and 3), 182, 192, 201, 
206, 267, 272, 273, 274, 275, 277, 278, 298 (paragraphs 1 and 4) 


- Editorial 


Page 305 et al. - Estimates of the number of platforms that would 
have resulted from leasing ten million acres have been deleted 
from the final EIS, as acreage figures are no longer included 
in the proposal to conduct six lease sales per year through 


1978. 


Pages 305, 306, 316, 369, 372, 381, 393, 454-460, 456, 573 - Editorial. 


Page 676 - Resource estimates have been revised by USGS since these 


comments were prepared. 


Volume 2 


Pages 46, 61, 93, 94 - Editorial 


Page 99 - This information was not available. 


Page 141 - Editorial 


Page 155 - This information was not available. 


Page 156 - Statement has been deleted. 


Pages 157-212 - Most of the major spills that have been intensively 
studied have been refined products. The fact that refined 
products are more toxic due to a larger percentage of soluble 
aromatics does not prevent their inclusion as indicative 
impacts, as long as the material is identified. By the same 
token, laboratory studies of the effects of various crude 
fractions are used to describe possible impacts of crude oil 
spills. It is repeatedly stated that crude oil is less toxic 


than refined products. 


169 - Although Section III on Impacts has been substantially 
revised to a more analytical framework, and these quotations 
from various scientists have been dropped, a word should be 


said here. Prediction of environmental impacts is a speculative 


endeavor, and solid scientific information on large scale or 


long term effects is often lacking. In these situations, it 
seems incumbent on EIS preparers to prsent the full range of 

s ientific opinion concerning potential long term and/or large 
scale impacts, This should in no way be construed as an 
endorsement; the very lack of solid data prevents endorsement 


or criticism. 


Page 178 - In the new section on impact of drilling muds, barium 
sulfate is identified as being expensive, and thus reclaimed 
and reused. However, we have no data on the completeness of 


recovery. 


217 - It is felt that this is a straightforward presentation. 
See Fish and Wildlife Service comments for lack of criticism 


on this section. 


263 - The disposition of drillix > muds is actually a more 


complex story. While it is true that mds are reclaimed 
(especially the barite, which is probably 90% of the md 
components by weight) and reused, eventually, after several 
wells, the mud is fouled enough so that reclamation is no longer 
effective. In dry holes, much of the mud may be left in the hole 
before plugging and abandonment. It is also possible that an 
entire batch of mud may go overboard, since no objective observer 
hae ever spent the <ime to follow a batch of mud through its 
lifetime. Regardless of that, it is improper to characterize 

the mud that does get discharged as simply “turbidity-producing." 
Several of the components are toxic /3ee Falk and Lawrence, 1973); 


these too are being discharged into the ocean. 


Pages 287, 292, 307a, 309 - Editorial 


Page 325 - The amount of acreage leased to date has been made 


consistent throughout the EIS; 11.5 million acres through Sale #37. 


Pages 329, 335, 33: 412, 412-413, 416-417, 425-426, Attachment B, 


Attachment I - Editorial. 


ADDRESS ONLY THE DIRECTOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


United States Department of the Interior 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20240 


In Reply Refer To: 


FWS/OBS 
FEB 26 1975 
Memorandu 
TO: Director, Bureau of Land Management 
Acting "Associate 
FROM: Director, Fish and Wildlife Service 


SUBJECT: Draft Environmental Impact Statement Concerning the 
Proposal to Increase Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) 
Oil and Gas Leasing to Ten Million Acres in 1975 


In response to your October 25, 1974, request, we have reviewed 
the subject statement and offer the attached comments. 


We appreciate the opportunity to review and comment on this 
draft environmental impact statement. 


COMMENTS ON DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT CONCERNING THE PROPOSAL 
TO INCREASE OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF (OCS) OIL AND GAS LEASING TO TEN 
MILLION ACRES IN 1975 


General Comments 


We believe the draft EIS is too vague and general to be useful as a 
decisionmaking document. There are, of course, valid reasons for this 
generalized approach as pointed out on p. 15 of the EIS ("Underlying 
Assumptions"). While we accept this reasoning, we nevertheless believe 
that this document is incomplete and does not fulfill its basic purpose-— 
elucidating environmental impacts. In fact, it is emphasized through- 

out the text that available data are not sufficient to adequately quantify 
the magnitude of the environmental impact that could possibly result from 
leasing of ten million acres of the OCS for oil and gas exploration as 
proposed. 


Generally speaking, one of the more disturbing aspects of the statement in 
relation to potential impact of accelerated OCS leasing on biological 
resources is the repeated emphasis that oil spills constitute the worst 
disaster that could befall those resources. This idea is stressed through- 
out the document to a degree that other potential impacts, which could 
possibly be even more devastating, are virtually obscured. This point 

can perhaps be best exemplified by examining Vol. II, pp. 157, 172 and 

1399 ~- 211. The discussion in the latter section, for instance, concerns 
“possible impacts on biota with respect to such factors as quantity, 
frequency of occurrence, and duration of hydrocarbons in the marshes, bays, 
sounds, beaches, an’ . rtificial and hard substrates of all coastlines." 

The section introduc.ion goes on to state, “pertinent information will be 
included, when available, concerning such categories of potential impacts 

as organisms response to oil, direct toxicities, both lethal and sublethal, 
incorporation or uptake of hydrocarbons by organisms, oil coating, and the 
unique habitats and characteristics of different geographic areas." It is 
recognized that probably more data are at hand on the immediate environmental 
effects of significant oil spills than are available for long term chronic 
pollution or other damages occasioned by petroleum related activities. It 

is interesting to note however, that of the 89 animals listed as threatened 
or endangered species (Tables 77, 78, 79, and 80, Vol. II, pp. 205 — 211), 

43 have been listed with habitat destruction, not pollution, mentioned as 

a prime cause of their decline. Habitat destruction was mentioned for none 
of the Alaskan species, but accounts for 13 of the 17 animals in the Gulf of 
Mexico area, a location where petroleum production has been going on for years. 
The peripheral activities associated with oil production may indeed be more 
dangerous to the living environment than any number of oil spills experienced 
to date. 
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The discussion on Alaska's commercial fisheries (Vol. I, pp. 536 - 541) 
is very disappointing. The whole section is poorly put together with 
many misspellings, several structural problems and a number of serious 
errors. The great importance of Alaska Commercial Fisheries, relative 
to other environmental features which will be affected by OCS develop- 
ment, is certainly not apparent from this document. From a number of 
standpoints, the commercial fisheries of Alaska should command a larger 
discussion in the statement than they have thus far received. 


L. Economic - Historically, commercial fishing has been Alaska's 
biggest industry, In the ten year period 1963-1972, Alaskan fisher- 
men and processors produced products wholesaling at nearly 1.7 

billion dollars. The final value at retail, including intermedial 
costs, undoubtedly added several more billion to the gross national 
product, all of which is directly attributable to the Alaskan resource. 


Zz. Social - The number of fishermen and processors directly engaged 
in Alaskan fisheries during the 1963-1972 period has averaged about 
49,500. Many additional thousands of Americans are also directly 

or indirectly affected by what happens to the Alaskan Fishery Resource. 


3. International - Data are incomplete on the financial and social 
value of our fish resources to other nations; but during the past 

ten years, both the Soviet Union and Japan have expanded their 
distant water fleets and have processed billions of pounds cf fish 
and shellfish from Alaska's continental shelf. Currently other 
foreign fleets are also becoming active in these fisheries and it 
would be safe to say that the investments and returns are substantial. 


4. Environmental - The bulk of animals making up Alaska's fishery 
resources are associated with the Continental Shelf during all or 

at ‘least part of their lives. Unique combinations of environmental 
fs:tors have been responsible for the tremendous number of t ese 
organisms and alteration of those factors--perhaps only slightly-- 
could produce profuund effects on the abundance. 


\lthough the variors biological communities found along the Atlantic 

toast are generally described in the draft environmental statement, little 
letail is provided. These coastal communities constitute some of the nation's 
aost valuable fish and wildlife resources, and they are highly subject to 
idverse environmental impacts resulting from the construction and operation 

»%£ onshore facilities, such as pipelines and terminals that will be associated 
vith the development of offshore oil resources. Empirical data exist con- 
‘erning the distribution and areal extend of coastal wetlands, such as fresh 
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and salt marshes, wangrove swamps, and open sounds and bays, found on 

the Atlantic coast. Considering the importance of these communities, 

this information should be provided in the final statement. The final 
statement should list the relative acreages of each community type in 

the individual Atlantic coastal States or zoogeographic zones. 


Basic catch data for the Atlantic commercial fishery are included in the 
draft statement; however, sport fishes, wildlife, and waterfowl received 
little attention. These groups of animals constitute major coastal 
biological resources, and they contribute greatly to the recreational 

and economical resources of coastal regions. Consequently, a description 
of the resources of the Atlantic coastal zone should, in the final state- 
ment, be expanded to provide some details about these groups of animals. 
In terms of sport fishes, the principal game species for each zoogeo- 
graphic region (both inshore and offshore) should be described, and avail- 
able information on fishing effort should be provided. Similar information 
an the valuable wildlife and waterfowl populations of the Atlantic coastal 
area should also be provided in the final statement. 


junting is a major recreational activity throughout the «_lantic coastal 
area; however, hunting resources are barely mentioned in the draft 
2nvironmental statement. Two types of hunting that occur directly on 
coastal waters are waterfowl and marsh hen hunting. Other types of 
huntin, occur on adjacent uplands. Hunting resources should be thoroughly 
discussed in the final statement. 


Some of the major impacts of offshore oil exploration and development will 
occur in the inshore area, and these impacts will be more conspicuous 

than those in the offshore zone. Coastal wetlands provide high-quality 
wildlife and waterfowl habitat, and most! commercial and sport fishes are 
dependent on estuarine waters during some part of their life cycle. There- 
fore, any potential adverse impacts on these areas should be fully described. 


The environmental impacts described in the draft statement are primarily 
concerned with oil spills. The impaccs of related onshore development have 
received very superficial treatment. In fact, expected onshore development 
is not described except for vague references to pipelines, terminal stations, 
and related roads and facilities. The types and degree of onshore develop- 
ment expected to result from offshore oil exploration and development should 
be projected and the adverse environmental impacts associated with the 
construction and operation of these facilities should be thoroughly explored. 
Additional information on pipelines should be provided within this volume 
including known and anticipated impacts from leakage. Toxic materials leaked 
from buried pipelines might not be limited to benthic organisms but could 

be passed up the food chain to top predators. 


The draft statement could also be improved and strengthened through 
incorporation of more analytical and quantitative data on past oil 
spills and current pollution levels which have resulted from oil and 
gas development operations to date. Additionally, oil spill trajectory 
information for each OCS area, particularly if related to locations of 
important living resources, including sensitive environments, : would 
seem to be useful information for a document of this kind. 


/ 
Specific Comments 
Volume I 


Section 1.A.1. lacks a quantitative definition of the proposed action's 
purpose or purposes. This information is prerequisite to identification 
and consideration of alternative actions. for example, if the purpose 
is to increase by a given amount the domestic production of oil and 
natural gas, then Sub-sections 2, 8, and 11 of Section VIII.F. are 
relevant. If the purpose is to increase by a given amount the domestic 
production of fossil fuels, then Sub-sections 2, 4, 8, and 11 are rele- 
vant.. If the purpose is to reduce by a given amount the imports of 

oil and natural gas, then Sub-sections 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 6, 9, 11, and 

12 are relevant. In any case, relevant sub-sections should be expanded; 
they now lack the quantitative detail that is prerequisite to conclusions 


about whether alternative accions are ecologically and economically 
feasible. 


These deficiencies are not serious, if the decision to lease an additional 
ten million acres has already been made (as one may infer from the quoted 
Presidential directive on Page 3 of Volume 1). If, on the other hand, 

the environmental statement is intended as a planning document and basis 
for future administrative policy decisions, the deficiencies severely 
limit the statement's value. 


I.B.c.(2)(d), Page 28: 


BLM tract selection process as discussed gives no indication of consideration 
of environmental concerns and/or critical or unique biological resources. 


I.D.2.g. (5)(a), Page 116 


It should be pointed out that in addition to commenting ou environmental 

impact statements, the Service will be involved in evaluating the impacts 
on fish and wildlife resources of drilling platforms, pipelines, ancillary 
onshore facilities, and waste disposal, as part of the regulatory programs 
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administered by the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Coast Guard, and 
Environmental Protection Agency. The Service also furnishes 
resource information for inclusion in impact statements and 
participates in development of special lease stipulations. 


I.D.3.d., page 122, paragraph 2: 


The statement, "An animal receives no additional Federal protection as 

a result of having been placed on the "List of Endangered Native Fish 
and Wildlife," is in error. This list is specifically identified in 
Section 4(c)(3) of the "Endangered Species Act of 1973," and the species 
listed thereon are subject to Section 9 which affords additional Federal 
protection. 


I.D.5.a, page 126: 


Reference is made to "newly acquired baseline and monitoring information." 
We were not aware of initiation of monitoring activities in the OCS 
program. 


Page 128, paragraph 1: 


this seems like a 'cart before the horse’ statement to assume that adequate 
recommendations and stipulations could be written to mitigate potential 
damage to frontier areas, as stated on page 185, Volume II, whei on the 
referenced page it acknowledges that "there are large gaps in the scientific 
information that cause problems in analyzing and predicting the impacts of 
OCS oil and gas development." 


I.D.5.c.(2), page 138: 


Description of the sample stations is unclear. Were these 15 one-meter 
square stations? 


II.A.1.d., page 555, last paragraph: 
“Anadromous species 'spend a portion of life in salt water, and ascend 


freshwater streams to spawn,’ rather than ' . . . swims into the estuaries 
to spawn." * 


Same, page 257, last paragraph: 


Depth designation (15-200 meters) for offshore is inconsistent with that 
(20-200 meters) shown in line 5 on page 253. 


II.A.1.d(6), page 261: 


We disagree with the statement, ". , .no natural -ccurrence of rock," 
There are many references in the literature of natural rock out- 
croppings, etc., along the coastlines of: Florida (A Survey of Offshore 
Fishing in Florida, by Martin A. Moe, Jr,, January 1963 - Professional 
Papers Series #4, Florida State Board of Conservation, Marine Laboratory, 
St. Petersburg, Florida, pp. 10-27): North Carolina (your reference, 
page 263, VIMS, 1974 and URI, 1974): and Georgia. 


II.A.2.d(1), page 332: 


The dinoflagellate, Gyminodium sp. should be included in the Gulf phyto- 
plankton assemblage inasmuch as it is probably the most significant 
genera from the standpoint of economic loss due to severe fish kills as a 
result of red tide. 


II.A.2.d(3), page 336: 


The seagrasses were not previously discussed, but rather in a later 
section (page 532) of the statement. 


II.A.3.d, page 428: 


This seciion should include a discussion of whale wigrations through 
and outside of the Channel Islands area. 


(1) Phytoplankton, p. 430, paragraph 1 -- The impression 
is given that all Gonyaulax blooms produce toxins. 
In fact only a few species of Gonyaulax are toxic 
and these species produce only a small percentage of 
the red tides off the west coast of the U. S. 


Benthic Biota, page 434 -- If possible, the distribution 
of benthic biota should be presented here in map form to 
allow: (1) estimation of probability of damage from OCS 
operations, and (2) determination of areas where further 
study is needed. It should aiso be pointed out that most 
of the benthos data presented here is for the continental 
shelf proper, whereas the majority of lease areas off 
southern California are over deeper bottoms. More infor- 
mation about benthos in these deeper waters is needed. 


Birds, page 445, paragraph 3 -- The Channel Islands should 
also be described in this section as they are the most im- 
portant sea-bird habitats off southern California. 
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Unique Environments -- This entire section lacks depth -- 
as these are environments of critical importance, one 
would expect their description to be more detailed, One 
especially important point is neglected on p. 451, para- 
graph 1 -- that Anacapa Island is the only active breeding 
ground off the west coast of the U. S. for the endangered 
brown pelican, 


I1.A.4., page 467, line 8: Spell Aleutian, 
page 469, line 2: N45°E? 
page 469, line 4; Spell (Von Huene) 
page 469, line 27; Spell Heceta 
Fig. 83, page 470, Caption: Spell Von Huene 
page 533, lines 5 & 6: Amphipods and euphausiids are two 
separate orders of Arthropods. Parathemisto pacifica is an 


amphipod. One of the most abundant euphausiids along the 
Pacific Coast is Euphausia pacifica. 


page 534, line & and manvw others: Spell Arctic 


page 536, last paragraph: Should stress at present time. 


page 537, lines 13 and 14: Not true for Bering Sea. 
last sentence: Who or what is AEI and DC? 


Table 25, page 538: Table unclear as to distinctions between USA 
and Alaska. Halibut, an important species, does not seem to be 
included. 


pages 542-547: Marine Mammals. There are three orders or marine 
mammals. Mysticeti and Odontoceti are suborders of the order 
Cetacean. 


This section can and should be expanded to include a more 
specific species discussion of distribution, seasonal occurrence, 
and unique habitat areas, i.e., sea lion rookeries, etc. Distri- 
bution and/or migration pattern maps would be of value. The 
following references may be helpful: 


Discussion paper, Consideration of a Waiver of 
the Moratorium and Return of Management of 
Certain Marine Mammals to the State of Alaska, 
Prepared by an Interagency Task Group of NMFS - 
USFWS, Washington, D. C., August 1974. 


Distribution and Abundance of Sea Otters, Sea 
Lions, and Harbor Seals in Prince William Sound - 
Summer 1973. Kenneth W. Pitcher and John S. 
Vania, Alaska Department of Fish and Game, 
Anchorage. 


pages 548-553: Coastal and Marine Birds. This section is 
incomplete, erroneous, and contradictory in presenting the facts 
reletive to numbers of birds. Department of Interior, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, National Wildlife Refuge System reports and 
proposals recently prepared for inclusion of additional areas 
within the National Wildlife Refuge System should provide 
reference sources for correcting this section. The following 
reference can also be used and will provide specific infor- 
mation for updating page 549, para. 2: 


Birds of the North Gulf Coast - Prince William Sound 
Pegion, Alaska. M. E. 'Tctc" Islics and Brins Kessel, 
Biological Papers of University of Alaska, No. 14, 
November 1973. 


pages 554-555: There are maps available to show the location of sea- 
bird colonies and wildlife refuges. Since these areas are considered 
critical habitat, charts indicating their physical relationship to 
designated locations of OCS oil and gas development would be of 
value. 


pages 556-557: This section is extremely brief and considering the wide 


range of natural hazards extant in Alaska, should be expanded with some 
examples of past natural disasteyxs. 


II.B.1.b. (3) 


The statement that mangrove swamps are an important shoreline community 
south of Cape Hatteras on page 563, is an apparent error. The writers 
must have been referring to Cape Canaveral since mangroves are sparsely 
distributed north of this point. 


II.B.1.c(1), page 619: 


Swan Quarter and Pungo National Wildlife Refuges located in Washington 
and Hyde Counties, North Carolina. 


Same, page 623: 
A portion of Santee National Wildlife Refuge is in Berkely County. 


Same, page 626: 


Tybee and Wassaw National Wildlife Refuges located in Chatham County, 
Georgia. 


Same, page 627: 
Wolf Island National Wildlife Refuge in McIntosh County, Georgia. 
Same, page 631: 


Lake Woodruff and St. Johns National Wildlife Refuges located in Volusia 
and Brevard Counties, respectively. 


Table 41, "Recreational Resources ~ South Atlantic," pages 646-649: 


A. Acreage figures shown for a number of national wildlife refuges are 
incorrect, several of which included the entire acreage within the 
Proclamation Boundary, only a portion of which is actually in refuge 
ownership. Correct acreages for the respective refuges are as follows: 


North Carolina (page 646): 


Pea Island National Wildlife R-~ ge — 5,894 acres 
Swan Quarter National Wildlife nefuge - 15,501 acres 


South Carolina (page 647): 


Cape Romain National Wildlife Refuge - 34,218 acres 
Savannah National Wildlife Refuge - 7,617 acres (S.C.) 


Georgia (pages 647-648): 


Savannah National Wildlife Refuge ~- 5,555 acres (Ga.) 
Okefenokee National Wildlife Refuge - 377,527 acres - portions 
in Charlton, Clinch, and Ware Counties, Georgia, and 
Baker County, Florida 
Wolf Island National Wildlife Refuge - 5,126 acres 
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Florida (page 648): 


Merritt Island National “ildlife Refuge - 140,393 acres 
Pelican Island National Wildlife Refuge - 4,359 acres 


Refuges omitted from Table 41 include: 
North Carolina (page 646); 


Pungo National Wildlife Refuge - Hyde and Washington Counties - 
12,351 acres 


Georgia (page 648): 
Wassaw National Wildlife Refuge - Chatham County - 10,242 acres 
Florida (page 649): 


Hobe Sound National Wildlife Refuge - Martin County - 490 acres 
Loxahatchee National Wildlife Refuge - Palm Beach County - 
145,635 acres 
St. John's National Wildlife Refuge ~ Brevard County - 2,072 acres 
Lake Woodruff National Wildlife Refuge - Volusia and Lake Counties - 
18,417 acres 


pages 560 and 561: change Enteromorphos to Enteromorpha 


page 740: This reference to the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
and all other similar references should be changed to reflect legislation 
which has changed the name of this agency to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 


Table 52, "Inventory of Recreation and Historic Resources of the Gulf of 
Mexico," page 746: 


A. Errors in Federal wildiife refuges were noted 
as follows: 


1h Anclote National Wilclife Refuge is not State owned. 
2: Passage Key National Wildlife Refuge is now designated 
also as a wilderness area. 


Refuges omitted from table include: Matlacha Pass National 
Wildlife Refuge; Caloosahatchee National Wildlife Refuge; 
and Egmont Keys National Wildlife Refuge 


Aquatic Preserve omitted from table: Pine Island Sound. 
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Volvme II 


II.B.3.b., page 9: 


All of the more important estuaries and bays of southern California should be 
listed and described here. 


page 12: The statement that the importance of estuaries as 

nursery areas is "obvious" only detracts from their value-- 

after all, most of the information in this statement is 

obvicus to those who are familiar with the particular 
ibject area covered. Which species or groups of fish 

are most dependent on the estuaries? What percentage 

of the total fish population over the continental shelf 

of California is dependent on estuaries? 


page 111: Alaska coastline 6,500 miles long; page 121 - Alaska 
coastline 47,300 miles long??? 


pages 121-153: C. Resources of the Coastal Zone. This section 
is rather confusing since it includes a discussion of both 
resource usérs and reésuurces 


In this particular section for other geographic regions, i.e., 
Pacific coast, etc., Wildlife Refuges are mentioned as a 
recreational use of the area. There are several National 
Wildlife Refuges in Alaska in areas specified for potential 
OCS oil and gas development; however, they are not discussed. 
This situation should be corrected. 


page 122, lines 5-6: The resource industries depend on the 
support sector?? This seems to be another ‘cart before the 
horse' statement. 


page 123, line 5: Should be "Pacific salmon. . ." 


page 142: Military use of coastal zone is a land use, not a 
resource. 


page 153: (1) Water quality - should mention forest industry 
wastes. 


page 157: Environmental Impacts of the Proposed Action. This 
section presents very little hard data on wnich to base any 
conclusions as to environmental impact of the proposal. Impacts 
are discussed in only the most general way. 


Considering the scope of the proposal, perhaps this is under- 
standable. Nevertheless, this does not absolve one of the 
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responsibility to aake as complete and detailed an 
investigation of impacts as necessary. It is stated 
elsewhere that once tracts in specified geographic areas 
have been selected for possible leasing, site-specific 
draft environmental impact statements will be prepared. 
It is our concern that unless a more detailed analysis 
has been made of specific areas before ‘‘at point is 
reached, the process may have become irreversible, with 
the result that great environmental damage may eventually 
occur. 


On the other hand, with future technological advances in 
drilling techniques and oil spill protection, enlightened 
land use schemes to control ancillary onshore facilities 
and virgorous application and implementation of existing 
and future local, State, and Federal regulatory conerg}s 
serious environmental damage may be prevented. Ahern—’, 

in writing about oil development on Georges Bank, states 
on Page 113, "Petroleum development on Georges Bank could 
be in conflict with use of the area as a fishery. However, 
the adverse impacts on fishery productivity would be 
negligible, a conclusion also reached by the MIT Offshore 
Oil Task Group."" However, Ahern's study contains many 
assumptions. was completed in one year, and did not analyze 
the possible adverse impacts of near-shore oil spills on 
the New England Coast. 


III.B.1.a. 


Plankton -- Although evidence of reduced productivity is limited, oil 
induced changes in species composition have been predicted -- how would 
this affect the marine food web? 


page 170, paragraph 1, last sentence -- No explanation is given 
for the conclusion that oil spills from Outer Continental 
Shelf operations are unlikely to reach the shores. It seems 
logical to assume that under rough sea conditions (making 
cleanup efforts ineffective) oil slicks could easily travel 
three miles. Have not past spills travelled this far and 
farther? This is an exceedingly important point and should 
be elaborated upon before the final EIS. 


page 172, paragraph 2, last sentence -~ While the conclusi7.n 
that oil spill effects will be adverse only locally seems 


1/ Ahern, William R., Jr., 1973. Oil and the Outer Coastal Shelf, 
The Georges Bank Case. Ballinger Publishing Company, 133 pp. 
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reasonable, it is also possible that this may be 
significant for certain meroplanktonic vertebrate 
and invertebrate larvae wich show a limited distri- 
bution. This question may require further study. 


Nekton -- While pinnipeds do not seem to be especially affexted by oil, 
sea otters are extremely sensitive to oil. 


page 175: "Benth’c Marine Life" should be "b" in the 
outline. 


page 175, paragraph 1: Include s. 1 otters and their well known 
vulnerability to pollution. 


page 176, paragraph 2: Are there any limits as to what may be 
required by such special stipulations? If so, what are they? 


III.B.1.d., page 179: 


We feel there is inadequate discussion on impacts to coral communities 
by drill cuttings, jetting, and turbidity. These stationary animals can 
be destroyed by deposition of silt and/or cuttings, pliysically removed 
by jetting and recolonization, if ever, would be an extremely slow 
process. 


IIL.B.1.c. 


page 130: Suggest mortality due to platform light attraction 
and collision be discussed. For instance, in the Gulf of 
Alaska there are reported occurrences of the fork-tailed petrel 
coming aboard ships, apparently attracted to deck lights. 


page 183, last paragraph, line 2: Correct acreage for Delta 
National Wildlife Refuge is 49,000 acres, and line 3 - that 
for Breton Islands is 4,507. 


page 183, line 22: The fact that time of year an oil spill might 
occur is a significant point in recognizing impacts on seabird 
and waterfowl populations. 


In addition, onshore development and platform aircraft support 
activities should be discussed relative to seabird harassment, 
nesting and hatching success, panicked flushing of nesting 
adults and egg lose. frightened immatures leaving ests before 
ready, etc. 


III.B.2. 
pages 186-187; And marine mammals?? 


page 187, paragraph 1: Contrary to the experiences in the 
Gulf of Mexico with commercial finfish and shellfish 
mentioned, as a result of an oil spill off Guanica, Puerto 
Rico, in 1962, fishing industries of Guanica "experienced 
not only damage to gear but also an obvious depletion in 
fisheries resources in the area". Mangrove ecosystems 
were severely damaged by the Guanica spill directly 
proportionate to the amount of oil spilled (Diaz, 1962). 


page 187, paragraph 3: Benthic Marine Life -- It should be 
noted that Forrester (1971) reported oil at depths of 80 
meters (not exactly the shallow littoral) resulting from 
the Chedabucto Bay oil spill. 


page 188: Oceanic Birds: If there is generally no measure 
that can reduce bird kills caused by massive oil spills 
except fast-response, effective spill clean-up, then we kave 
virtually no way to prevent bird losses in the Gulf of Alaska. 
Weather and sea conditions in the Gulf would significantly 
reduce, if not prevent, the efficiency and use of spill 
containment and clean-up equipment. This whole section takes 
on a rather fatalistic tone and suggests that fish and wildlife 
conservation agencies have little to contribute to the effective 
protection of biological resources on the continental shelves. 


III.C. 


In this section there are numerous references to impact studies as a resuit 
of ofl spill occurrences in the warmer waters of the Gulf of Mexico and off 
California. Results of these studies are not necessarily applicable to cold 
water species found in Alaska. 


page 190, line 18: We would think that tankers and their operations 
are directly related to offshore oil production, at least in some 
of the "frontier areas" since they would not be in evidence 
except for that production. 


page 197, paragraph 2: In a peper by Blumer et al (1973), small 
quantities of crude oil were shown to interfere with some 
specific, possibly chemosensory, behavior of the lobster. 
Observations as in the Arrow spill study (Operation Oil, 1970), 
probably would not have discerned these differences. 
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III.C.1.a(6), page 202: 


There are substantial numbers of island bird rookeries on the east and 
gulf coasts as well as on the western United States coast and Alaska. 
Additionally, waterfowl, wading birds, and wildlife may suffer complete 
loss of annual reproduction as a result of direct mortality to adults 
and/or induced migration during the reproduction period. 


III.C.1.a(6), page 204: 


This section on Endangered and Threatened Fish and Wildlife is essentially 
correct based upon Resource Publication 114, March 1973, "Threatened 
Wildlife of the Unites States," 1973 Edition. However, this information 
is not consistent with the subsequent Endangered Species Act of 1973 and 


the "United States List of Endangered Fauna" - May 1974, and should be 
revised in accord with these documents. 


Table 77, page 205 and Table 78, page 207: The range of the 
Florida great white heron is from Biscayne Bay to Charlotte 
Harbor. 


Table 77 incorrectly lists the eastern brown pelican, southern 
bald eagle, Eskimo curlew, and Bachman's warbler as 
"threatened" species. All four are "endangered." The tabie 
also lists as "endangered" species several that are "threatened": 
sperm whale, blue whale, finback whale, sei whale, humpback 
whale, right whale, and Caribbean monk seal. 


Table 78, page 207: Endangered watercress darter - Etheostoma 
muchale - E - Alabama is omitted. 


TII.C.1.b. 


pages 212-218: This section only discusses pipes coming ashore 
in soft beach areas, which would be returned to natural 
condition relatively quickly. What about rocky shore areas? 


page 217: This section does not discuss the potential impact 
of over harvest as a result of these “artificial reefs" 
(platforms) attracting and concentrating the fish to make 
them readily available to the fishermen. 


III.C.2.a. 


page 251; (3) Wetlands. Suggest adding Alaska to list of 
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areas where significant wetlands exist, 


page 252: (4) Artificial and Hard Substrate Communities. 
Barnacles, mussels, sea urchins, abalone, etc,, may 
"not represent a significant part of the ecosystem" in 
Louisiana, but the Alaska situation is somewhat different. 


III,C.2,a, (6) 


page 253: Inasmuch as “unutilized land" is, in fact, wildlife 
habitat, we question the statement that "impact" is expected 
to be minimal in areas where sufficient unutilized land is 
available." Marine mammals and shorebirds should also be 
included here. , 


III.C.2.b. (5) 


page 258: The statement that the only adverse effects of 
offshore operations on sport fishing would result from 
massive oil spills is incomplete and should be expanded 
to discuss the potential impact that drilling operations 
could have on coral reef communities. The destruction of 
this important habitat through the discharge of cuttings, 
muds, or formation waters could also have significant adverse 
effects on sport fishing. 


The prime mavine sport fs species sought in Alaska (salmon 
and halibut) will’not ne es arily be attracted to offshore 
platforms. 


III.E.1. 


page 267, line 7: Or herring, or urchins, or abalone, or 
intertidal pink salmon eggs, etc. 


III.E.2.a. 
page 269, line 9: Include scallops. 


The second paragraph of Page 270 correctly identifies relative 
spacing of platforms as ar important factor affecting commer- 
cial fishing activities. The environmental impact statement 
should indicate what typical spacing would be. 
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page 270. In the SE Bering Sea large numbers of foreign 
trawl vessels could encounter these underwater obstructions. 
Some foreign gear is large enough to break off stubs and 
drag unburied pipelines resulting in economic loss to the 
oil companies and possible spills. 


Page 274, last paragraph. Indicates the proposed leasing 
could result in 1,600 additional platforms on the OCS, 
precluding commercial fishing over about 8,000 acres of sea 
floor. These estimates differ from estimates of 500-1000 
platforms and 1500 acres, mentioned on pages 305 and 311. This 
apparent inconsistency should be eliminated. 


There is no discussion in this section of the 
impacts or cumulative effects on magnification of discharges 
resulting from a number of wells being developed in proximity 
to each other. 


Page 316: Conflict with other Uses of Land. Considerable 
difficulties may arise in Alaska because of current land 
settlement and selection processes. This could be especially 
critical in the cas’. of d2 lands. 


What is the situation with deep water ports on the Pacific coast? 
Is this document the proper forum to discuss the siting of deep 
water ports? 


Page 322: An additional irreversible or irretrievable commitment 
of fish and wildlife resources and their habitats would be that 
acreage lost to construction of onshore facilities. 


Page 323: Does not take into consideration relative wildlife 
populations in other areas compared to the Gulf of Mexico; oil 
spill clean-up capabilities in other areas; intensity of 
drilling and tanker traffic; or any number of other dissimilar 
factors. 


VIII.D.1.C. 


Page 340. Something is grammatically wrong with this 
paragraph. At any rate, it sounds like we are being 
offered a poor choice of hsving "piecemeal unorderly" 
offshore development if we delay leasing, or a lesser 
"degree of coordinated planning between states and 
federal government" in relation to environmental 
impacts in coastal areas, if we accelerate leasing. 
From the point of view of impact on biological 
resources, we would opt for the former. 


‘@ 
Page 345. By virtue of the initial s.atement, the last 
sentence is incorrect in that hydrocarbon reserves 
could still be developed on leased tracts. 


Page 425. This section seems to contain a contradiction. 
In the second paragraph it states "this may be the time 
when more stringent requirements and better designed 
technologies should he demanded", The third paragraph 
states "to require 'best available demonstrated environ- 
mental control technology’ in frontier areas runs the 
risk of reducing or even curtailing operation in some 
otherwise favorabie locations by changing the economies 
from profitable to unprofitable."" Assume here the 
meaning implied, is, we should attempt to iinprove OCS 
technology somewhat, but should not, just because of 
environmental values, go so far as to delay rapid 
development of the OCS at the expense of profits. 
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Typographical erros noted as follows: (mitted or incorrect portion 
underlined). 
Volume I 
Table of Contents ~ IB Management 


Sec. I.A.2 - page 9, line 12 - reference to Figure 1 which is not 
shown. 


Page 130, first paragraph, line 3 - (Casco Bay, Maine). 
Page 137, last paragraph, line 3 - (SUSIO), and an 

Page 562, first paragraph, line 1 - brown 

Page 567 - change Juncus roemerionus to Juncus roemerianus. 
Page 169, second paragraph, line 8 - Refuge 

Page 626, Sector #8 - Glynn 

Page 631, last paragraph, line 5 - Merritt 


Page 646, line 3 - Mattamuskeet NWR; line 11 - Dare Gameland and 
Dare Co. 


Page 648, line 4 - Altamaha; line 8 - Oke_fenokee 

Pages 708-709 - Change Distichilis to Distichlis 

Page 711, second paragraph, line 5 — Phragmites 

Page 712, paragraph 4 ~ Freshwater marshes are extensive throughout 
the Louisiana coastal region except in the area east of the 


Mississippi River exclusive of the Mississippi River Delta. 


Page 715 - Change Timbaliere to Timbalier. 


Page 716 - Change Distichilis to Distichlis. 


II.B.2.C.(2)(b), page 744, last paragraph, line 1 - 2.3 million 
anglers ‘ 


Table 52, page 746 - refuge names misspelled: 


D. Chassahowitzka 
H. J. N. Ding Darling NWR 
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Volume II 


Page 173, second paragraph, line 2 - quickly; third paragraph, 
line 13, difference 


Page 185, last paragraph, line 7 - given 


Page 
Page 
Page 
Page 


Page 


207, 
215, 
263, 
269, 


284, 


line 1 (Table 77) - species name Okaloosae 
first paragraph, line 3 - require 


last paragraph, line 10 - Trawls 


se -ond paragraph, line 9 — area 


last paragraph, line 2 - to 


We acknowledge the fact that more detailed environmental impact statements 
are to be prepared on a site specific basis; however, this should not detract 
from including the most useful, complete and correct information in this 
draft environmental impact statement. 


Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) 


The Fish and Wildlife Service submitted detailed substantive 
comments of both a general and specific nature. Many of the 
specific comments are of an editorial nature (typographical 
errors, misspellings of species names) and have simply been 
noted as such in our response. These editorial changes have 
been made in the appropriate location. FWS comments are denoted 


by the page number in the draft EIS, where possible. 


Disposition 


General Comments 


Page 1 - para. 2 - While it is recognized that habitat loss through 
pipeline and onshore construction, as well as other activities, 
can have significant impacts on biota, it is still felt that, 


for both the short and long term, primary environmental effects 


are derived from oil discharges. Discharges in this case refers 


to both accidental oil spillages and chronic low-level polluting 
discharges which are attendant to normal operations. It was more 

a lack of precision in word selection than a conscious overemphasis 
on "oil spills" (meaning accidental discharges) that lead to the 
preception shared by many that the EIS stresses this causative 
factor in improper proportion, The final EIS considers total 
discharges as the single most critical impact producing factor, 


but recognizes all other types of impacts. 


Page 2 to end of general comments - Much of the very detailed 
information which FWS is requesting be portrayei in this 
program EIS is more properly relegated to site-specific EIS, 
e.g., an extensive discussion of impacts on Alaskan fisheries 
(both on the fishery and the economic structure of the industry). 
In response to a BIM request for information on fish and wild- 
life resources in all OCS (and nearshore and onshore) areas, 
the FWS prepared a document which ‘ndicated the outstanding 
biotic resources in each of the i7 areas. Thia document is 
presented in toto in Section III on Impacts. The BIM then 
abstracted this document into a matrix format to highlight 
in a concise fashion the FWS material. Much of the detail 


which FWS requests in the comment:.is found in Section III. ok 


Onshore effects are more fully eddressed, albeit mostly in a 
generic sense. The extent of onshore development is determined 
primarily by the level of production that develops, a level | 
that can not be accurately estimated before exploratory drilling. 
More analytical data from past oil spills is used for the area- 


by-area comparison of impacts in Section III. Oil spill trajectory 


information is incorporated under Proximity in Section III. 


Specific Comments Volume 1 

Section I.A.1. - This section has been substantially revised to 
reflect the refinement of the proposal to six sales per 
year through 1978 as denoted on the tentative planning 
schedule. This refinement allows closer focussing on the purpose 
of the program and its proposed implementation. The purpose 
inclvdes all three of the possible purposes suggested by FWS. 
Additionally, Section VIII on Alternatives has been extensively 


revised to define the viable alternatives to the proposal. 


28 - The discussion of tract se}ection has been expanded to 


indicate how environmental factors are considered. 


116 - These responsibilities of FWS have been added to the EIS. 


122 - The correction has been made regarding the additional 


Federal protection afforded species place on the "List of 


Endangered Native Fish and Wildlife." 


126 - A monitoring program will begin in June, 1975 in the 
eastern Gulf of Mexico as a programmed follow-on to the 


baseline study recently completed. 


Page 128 - Recognizing that there have been and will contime 


to be large gaps in the scientific information regarding 


the impacts of OCS development, it is still possible to 

develop recommendations and stipulations governing develop- 
ment based on that fact, i.e., err on the conservative side 
of regulation until specific problems regarding these stipu- 


lations can be answered. 


Page 138 - This was supposed to read "15 master stations." 


Page 255 - Editorial. 


Page 257 - The 15 meter designation was incorrect; should have been 


- 
> 


20. 


Page 261 - Occurrences of natural rock outcrops have been noted 


and the reference revised. 


Page 332 - We agree that Gymnodinium sp. should be included in the 


list of important phytoplankton, but not Gyminodium (sic). 


Page 336 - Editorial 


Page 428 ~ Whale migration patterns in Southern California will 
be discussed in a site-specific EIS. 


(1) The correction on Gonyaulax toxicity has been made 


(2) Distributions of benthic biota are difficult to discover, 
and, even if known, should be handled in a site-specific 
BIS, 
This suggestion has been incorporated in Section II. 
These areas are merely identified as unique in this 
program EIS, without complete description, a matter for 


a site-specific EIS. 
Pages 467, 469, 470, 533, 534, 536, 537 - Editorial 
Page 538 - Table taken from Gulland, 1972. 


Pages 542-547 - Ordination of marine mammals has been revised. 
The additional information requested is more appropriate to 


a site-specific impact statement. 


Pages 548-553 - Acknowledged references were used in compiling this 
section. Better estimates should be available at the conclusion 
of baseline environmental studies which BIM is funding in this 


area, 


Pages 554-555 - This information will be portrayed in a site-specific 


EIS. 


Pages 556-557 - The intent of this section was only to highlight 
j 


those (natural hazards which were discussed elsewhere in the 
( 

EIS; dey will be more fully discussed in a site-specific EIS. 
\ 


) 
} 


i ay 
a ae) 


Page 563 - Editorial 


Pages 619, 623, 626, 627, 631, 646-649, 560, 561 - Editorial 


y 
Page 740 - Where reference is made to ongoing responsibilities 


and new publications of U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service, that 
name will be used. However, in citing publications, the use 
of Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife (or even Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries) has merit as far as depicting a time 


perios. 


746 - Editorial. 


Volume 2 


9 - Bays and estuaries have not been listed for any region. 
State publications and sources should be used here for up-to- 


date information. 


12 - The value of estuaries can be and is discussed in various 
locations wivhout full listing of dependent species or the 
population percentages requested. This EIS does not attempt 
to provide this amount of detail, which is more properly the 


province of a site-specific EIS. 


Page 111 - Editorial - 47,300 miles is the correct approximation. 


Pages 121-153 - This conflict between resources and users was 
recognized in preparation of the EIS. However, one section 
was deemed acceptable because many resources (such as beaches) 
can only be valued directly in terms of their users. Resources 
are resources precisely because they are used or consumed, or 


have that potential. 


A more complete listing of refuges has been provided. 


122-123 - Editorial 


142 - However, land is a resource, and this is how it is being 


used, 


153 ~- Forest industry wastes have beam added to this section. 


157 - The entire Section on impacts has been revised to present 

in analytical fashion a comparison of all the OCS areas, their 
environmental hazards of development, their most important 
resources and the proximity of those resources to OCS develop- 
ment and their oil spill potential. The intent here is to 
present, in relative terms and with as much analytical information 
as possible, the environmental risks of commencing development 


of each of our OCS areas. Where hard data is not available, 


potential impacts have been identified without attaching 


magnitudes to them, Only after preliminary identification of 


relative risks can the really detailed assessment begin. 


Plankton - Changes in species composition of plankton would 
affect the marine food web in many and various ways; 
however, they can not really be identified or quantified, 


only postulated. 


170 - The statement refers to the fact that many of the 
potential oil deposits are far offshore, and that weathering 
(and to some degree, cleanup) would prevent most spills from 
reaching shore. However, in many areas, it is highly probable 
that oil spills would reach shore (s° S«ction III and CEQ 


report). 


172 - Meroplankters are discussed in Section iII.G. on Generic 


Impacts. 


Nekton - The vulnerability of sea otters is well known, and has been 


noted in severai places. 
Page 175 - Editorial 


Page 176 - Presumably this comment refers to the special stipulations 


that can be applied to platform discharges. in fact, there are 


few, if any, limits. However, special stipulations are not 
applied whimsically, but rather for demonstrated environmental 


needs, For instance, the discharge of drill cuttings and fine 


sediments is not stipulated against at the present time 
because the environmental damage is slight in most areas, 
both in time and locale. However, in at least one case 
near flourishing coral reefs (OCS Sale No. 34), such 
activities were the subject of a stipulation that required 


shunting these materials to the tom. 


179 - See above. These impacts are mentioned in the EIS 


under Generic Impacts (Section III). 


Page 180 - This impact has been included under Generic Impacts. 


Page 183 - Editorial. 


Pages 186-187 - This section has been restructured; mammals are 


included. 


Page 187 - The statement referred to diminution of fish catches 
over large areas of the Gulf of Mexico. The EIS fully 
recognizes that localized depletion of fishery resources may 


occur following a large spill. 


187 - While petroleum hydrocarbons may be found at great 


depths foliowing oil spills, it is not felt that this poses 


a significant direct threat to benthic commnities. It is 


the shallow littoral and intertidal areas where benthic biota 


suffer the most adverse and quantifiable impacts. 
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Page 188 - The paragraph in the draft EIS on oceanic birds 
presents an objective viewpoint regarding birds and oil 
spills, Clean-up cperations will be more difficult, if 
not impossible at times, in the Gulf of Alaska, possibly 


translating into higher bird mortalities. 


190 - Tankers, and the increased oil spill potential of tankering, 
are taken into account in Section III in the area-by-area analysis 


of oil spill potential. 


Page 197 - Chemosensory disruptions are discussed in Sec*.on ITII.G. 


on Generic Impacts. 


Page 202 - This iuformation is also discussed in Section III.G. 
Page 204-207 - Editorial 


Pages 212-218 - Pipeline laying across rocky shores are discussed in 
Section II and III. See response to Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


comment on same topic, 


Page 217 - Overharvesting is now discussed as an impact of the 


"artificial recf" effect. 


Page 251 - Alaska's wetlands are extensive and valuable, and have 


been included in the discussion of impacts on wetlands. 


Page 252 - The different importance of these organisms in the 
Alaskan ecosystem has been noted in Section II on Descrip- 


tion of the Environment. 


Page 253 - The statement in the EIS refers to the fact that a 
very large parcel of “unutilized land", i.e., wildlife 
habitat, would suffer mirimal impacts from onshore facilities 


than would a very small habitat or refuge. 


Page 258 - The effects of operations on coral reefs are discussed 


in Section III, an’ are rc.sted to sport fishing activities. 


Page 26% - The fact thet year classes of many different kinds of 


animals may be destroyed by oil spills has been noted, 
Page 269 - Editorial 


Page 270 - It is impossible at this time to determine what a 
"typical spacing" o’ platforms would be that would allow 
for non-interference with commercial fishing operations. 
We would also appreciate receiving whatever information 


FWS has concerning the possibility that foreign fishing gear 


may be significantly more hazardous than domestic gear regarding 


stub snagging and beeaking and pipeline dragging. 


Page 274 - This inconsistency has been eliminated. 


Section V.J. - This possible impact is generally subsumed under 


a discussion Of intensity of development, which in frontier 


areas can only be estimated from hydrocarbon potential. It 
is nearly impossible to separate the effects from x number of 
wells in a small area from x number of wells in a large area, 


although such a synergistic possibility exists, 


316 - Additional emphasis has been placed on the effects of 
OCS development and the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act. 
The EIS must look at multiple uses of the OCS, énd the 


potential conflicts of OCS development with other users. 


Pages 322-323 - Loss of acreage to onshore facilities is an 
irretrievable commitment and has been included. The comparison 
to the Gulf of Mexico experience was strained and has been 


deleted. 


Page 340 - This section has been completely revised. 


d 


Page 345 - Much of the undiscovered recoverable resources are located 
in areas that have not been leased. ‘the FWS is correct in the 


statement that production could continue from active leases. 


Page 425 - This comment puts the environmental v. economic 
problem in a matshell, The question is, and will contime 
to be, how much environmental degradation will we as a 
Nation forego for energy supplies, and what are the 
trade off points between requiring sophisticated and expensive 


environmental control measures and resource development. 


The remaining two pages of FWS comments were editorial 


changes, and have either been effected or deleted from the EIS. 


2. State Agencies 


In the same fashion and format as the previous 
section, the State agencies comments on the program and the draft 


environmental statement are hereafter presented, The Department's 


position on the disposition of the significant issues raised are to 


be found immediatédy following each State's comments. 


v 


State of Alaska 


The official review comments of the State of Alaska were compiled 
by the Department of Law. The review document comprises some 150 
pages of significant and detailed criticism of the proposed OCS 
program and the draft environmental impact statement. It was felt 
that the Alaska comments, like the State of California comments, 
should not be printed in full due to their bulk. The conments have 
been summarized below and then addressed on an issue by issue basis. 


The entire text of the comments has been attached to this 


environmental impact statement. 


The State of Alaska's comments were divided into three sections, and 
this format will be adhered to in this summary. The first section 
deals with the timing of the draft impact statement, and the actions 
that occurred prior to its release. The second section deals with 
the scope and direction of the impact staterent as it relates to a 
leasing schedule. The third section is an analysis of the impact 


statement itself. 


Timing 
1. The draft environmental statement (DES) is merely a post hoc 
justification for a program already conceded and partially implemented. 


The NEPA mandates that decision-making analysis begin at the earliest 


possible stages of program definition, but actions taken by the 
Department further the program without complete decision-making 
analysis, viz. the environmental considerations. In the final 


EIS, the Department should discuss each resource commitment or 


other implementing action which has already been taken and explain 


why they do not compromise the integrity of the decision-making 
process. The public must be apprised of the full scale of costs 
and benefits involved in the action, and told how the costs and 


benefits have been weighed. 


2. The following matters are what the State feels need to be 


discussed by the Department in the final EIS. 


a. Budgetary allocations for FY 75 and the budget request for 
FY 76 show only a percentage of monies being directed to environ- 
mental baseline and monitoring studies, A substantial portion is 
directed at program management, and constitutes an investment in 
furtherance of the program. 
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b. The target figure of 10 million acres resulted from a 
recommendation by the Department to the President in early 1974, 
Since this recommendation was for initiation of a major Federal 
action, an impact statement should heve been prepared contemporaneously 


with the recommendation. 


c. The programmatic impact statement should have been 
prepared and reviewed prior to the holding of any lease sales 
in furtherance of the project. Specifically, calls for nominations 


for Southern California, the Gulf of Alaska, and the Bering Sea have 


been issued. Calls for nominations may preclude State advice at 


a critical stage, and the State is forced to react to what becomes 


an industry proposal, since nominations come predominantly from 


industry. 


d. The issuance of a planning schedule in November, 1974 for 
the period 1975-1978 was premature, because it commits resources 
in such a way as to compel adherence to, and irreversibility of, 


the schedule, 


e. An explanation is needed for the September, 1974 memorandum 
from Deputy Undersecretary Carter to BLM and USGS calling for a firm 
leasing schedule that includes a sale in 1975 in both Alaska and the 


Atlantic. 


f. An explanation is needed for the July 3, 1974 memorandum 
from the Manager of the Pacific OCS Office to the Assistant Director 
of BLM requesting an allocation of $50,000 for a gatudy of local 
attitudes toward drilling which would allow an education program for 


"softening of their present opposition to offshore development." 


g. OCS operating orders are being prepared for the Gulf of 
Aiaska, and the State is reviewing them. However, preparation of 
operating orders at this time can not take into account either 


baseline environmental information being gathered or environmental 


information that is gathered for site-specific or programmatic 


impact statements. The final EIS should address the need for and 
wisdom of preparing operating orders at this time, and should indicate 
that siileonmntad information is being utilized in modifying orders 
for Alaska, Additionally, the USGS is criticized for circulating the 
draft orders to industry for approval and recommendations before the 


draft orders were made available to the public for comment. 


h. An explanation of Secretary Morton's statement to the oil 
industry that he intends to ", . . turn them loose over all outdoors 
+ « -' is required. An explanation is also needed for Deputy 
Undersecretary Carter's remark that waiting for completion of baseline 


studies would mean not holding any of the lease sales already planned. 


Scope and Direction of the EIS 


The entire theme of this section is the claim that the fundamental 
defect of the DES is its failure to define and relate the program 
to the BIM leasing schedule. The State cites the EPA comments on 
the DES, which call for, in part, a coordination of the impact 


statement analyeis with the anticipated order of lease sales as 


depicted in the November, 1974 schedule. The State goes on to 

say that, because the program is not defined in functional terms, 

the relative costs, benefits, and alternatives can not be analyzed 

in a meaningful manner. The State requests that the EIS be redrafted 
to discuss the "tentative" timetable established in the schedule, 
providing a comprehensive analysis of all frontier areas of the 
Nation in terms of relative environmental risk, proximity to market, 
relationship to regional surpluses or shortages of oil, and to 

other potential reserves. This assessment should then be used to 
construct various leasing scenarios and their concomitant environ- 


mental impacts. 


A discussion of the CEQ report (OCS Oil and Gas - An Environmental 
Assessment, April 1974) then follows, with specific emphasis on the 


descriptive and predictive information provided by CEQ regarding the 


Gulf of Alaska as well as its characterization of the Gulf of Alaska 


as the most vulnerable (of the areas studied) to major environmental 


damage from OCS oil and gas development. 


The CEQ assessment and the failure of the DES to discuss the costs 
and the benefits of potentially conducting a lease sale in the Gulf 
of Alaska in 1975 combine to produce an inconsistency in the program. 
The EPA and National Academy of Sciences concur with the CEQ assess- 


ment of relative risk of development in the Gulf of Alaska. The 


National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administr«‘ ‘or (NOAA) is cited 

as saying that legal problems on the Atlant: ave focused interest 
on the Gulf of Alaska is a line of least resis*xace. These incon- 
sistencies should be addressed in the final EIS. the State continues, 
as well as a thorough discussion of the CEQ repert. The final EIS 
should also discuss the criteria which have been used in preparing 


the leasing schedule. 


The proper mechanism for correcting the lack of clarity regarding 


the Department's decision-making process is a revised draft environ- 


mental impact statement. 


Analysis of the Impact Statement DES 74-90 


The previous two sections comprise 17 pages of the State's comments. 
The remaining 143 pages are an analysis of the DES. Presented first 
are three generic criticiams of the DES, followed by a section-by- 
section analysis of the DES. Again, the generic criticisms and 


analysis have been summarized from the State's comments, 


1. The first generic criticism concerns the relationship of OCS 
leasing to national energy policy. Whether there is or isn't a 
national energy policy is not the question, but rather what is 

the precise role that expanded leasing will play in the national 


energy picture. 


The State commended the Department on its section on energy 


conservation, and the use of the Time Tc Choose report by the 

Ford Foundation. However, the relationship between energy con- 
servation and accelerated leasing is not made clear. Further, the 
analytical relationship between alternatives such as conservation 
and the role of Alaskan OCS in the PAD V market is not explained. 
Several different sources report an anticipated surplus in PAD V, 
if both the Trans-Alaska pipeline and the OCS begin producing. The 
question becomes, "Why engage in precipitous oil exploration in the 
OCS region of greatest environmental risk and most environmental value, 
when the oil from the area is simply not needed in the areas of the 
U.S. where marketing is practicable?" These market restrictions 


must be addressed in the final EIS. 


Long lead times to production in Alaska, both as a result of rig 
and material shortages and as a consequence of operating in hostile 
areas, were cited as enhancing the viability of long term conservation 


measures and development of alternative energy sources. 


2. The second generic criticism revolved around the role of environ- 
mental studies. Several sources were cited (CEQ, testimony at National 
Ocean Policy Study (NOPS) hearings, Ford Foundation, EPA) regarding 

the paucity of scientific and demographic information in most areas 


of Alaska. The NOAA, responsible for project management of environmental 


studies in Alaska, predicts that it will take 3 to 5 years to 
develop adequate baseline data in order to sufficiently predict 
the impacts of proposed oil and gas activity, especially those 
impacts related to chronic low-level pollution. The Department 
has taken the position that environmental studies are never 
really completed, and that sales should not be delayed because 
of incompleted studies, Thisconflicts with the NOAA appraisal 
that critical data gaps can be filled in 4 or 5 years, and at 
that time, sufficient information will be available to decide 
whether, how, and under what conditions this frontier area could 
be opened to leasing. Additionally, the studies that have only 
recently begun have not been used in the development of operating 
orders. The specific question posed by the State here is, 

" . . . at what points in the decision-making process will the 


environmental studies be of value, and what weight will they 


be given in determining . . . whether to lease, or in establishing 


particular operating conditions [for] operators?" 


3. The thtrd criticism of the progra: relates to its standing 
under the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA), the OCS Lands 
Act, and the Endangered Species Act. Specific sections of NEPA 
were cited (see below) and compliance with these sections by the 


Department's leasing program to date were questioned. 


a. "Attain the widest range of beneficial uses of the 
environment without degradation, risk to health or safety, 


or other undesirable or unintended consequences." 


The Department's program suggests that oil and gas extraction 

is the primary benefic’al use of the OCS, since it has embarked 

on a massive leasing program without considering “undesirable or 
unintended consequences" or without considering defe-sring drilling 


while the other uses and impacts on them are identified. 


b. “Preserve important historical, cultural and natural 


aspects of our national heritage .. ." 


If the Department proceeds with its program on its proposed time- 
table, numerous threatened or endangered species might be subject 
to impacts from oil and gas operations before we know what these 


impacts might be. 


c. “Achieve a balance between population and resource use 
which would permit high standards of living and a wide sharing of 


life's amenities." 


The State claims that the Department's lack of analysis on the 


relationship of 10 million acres to the country's energy needs 


is a deficiency. 


d. "Enhance the quality of renewable resources and approach 


the maximum attainable recycling of depletable resources," 


The State also claims that the impacts of the OCS development on 
renewable resources are likely to be immenee; however, the DES 
and other sources (CEQ, NOPS) note the lack of knowledge of potential 


impacts on commercial and sport fisheries. 


The State also claims that the ", . . systematic, inte-disciplinary 
approach , . . in decision-making . . ."' required by NEPA has been 
ignored by the Department in not taking the recommendations made by 
NOAA, CEQ, NAS and EPA on Alaskan development. Further, the criteria 
by which the Department will balance environmental risks against 
resource potential have not been outlined, and the Department is 


making its decision without necessary data. 


The Department has proceeded with plans for development in the 

Gulf of Alaska without identifying those methods that will be 

used to protect endangered species and their habitats under the 
Endangered Species Act of 1973. Moreover, the Department currently 


manages numerous Federal land withdraals such as refuges and wilder- 


® 
ness areas; many more are proposed, The impact statement does not 


address the potentia] conflicts between OCS development and these 
land withdreals which were withdrawn specifically for their ecological 


value or scenic qualities. 


4. Section by Section Analysis of DES 74-90 


The remaining 111 pages of the State of Alaska's comments are 
detailed comments, criticisms, and sugzestions related to specific 
pages or sections of the draft EIS. These are highlighte. in the 
summary following. Many of these comments contain information & 
provided by the State that is of such a detailed nature that it does 
not properly fit into a program overview type impact statement, but 
more properly belong in a site-specific impact statement. Where 
these detailed comments are provided by the State, they will be 
noted in the summary below. All the information provided has been 


transmitted to the Alaska OCS Office in Anchorage for their use 


and analysis in a site-specific impact statement on Gulf of Alaska 


development. 


Volume 1 of DES 74-99 
Section One 


Page 9 - The lease sale in MAFLA was held before meaningful baseline 


data had been gathered. 


Page 11 - Geologica’. and geophysical information should be made 


more available to BLM and the public from USGS and industry. 


Page 12 - Criticism of the bonus bidding system should be noted, 


Pages 12-13 - Criticism of the lack of well-trained inspectors 
and supervisors within USGS leveled by GAO should be 


addressed, 


Pages 19-28 - The Department's "two-tier" system is biased, in 
that industry can respond on the basis of geological, 
geophysical and technical knowledge, but the public can 
not respond because current environmental information is 
lacking. The State would like this option to respond, and 
suggests that no action be taken on calls for nominations 
or the leasing schedule until all environmental information 


in frontier areas is gathered and analyzed. 


Pages 22-33 - Delete two statements regarding PAD V energy surplus 


as inaccurate and overly general. 


Page 24 - Substitute a detailed analysis of the CEQ report. 


Page 27 ~ Resource reports come from Federal government agencies; 


the State government agencies do not supply them. 


Pages 29-86 - Section I.C. of the EIS should supply more informacion 
on the safety record of existing OCS operations. Information 


from the North Sea experience should be included. 


Page 31 - The exploratory drilling phase should be identified 
as the one of the most dangerous phases for possible 


blowouts. 
34 - What is maximum depth of sisers at the present time? 


35 - Where are sea floor blowout preventers being used now, 
what are their depth limitations, advantages and disadvantages? 
Additionally, while USGS and USCG regulations can result in 
suspension of rig activity for violations, both GAO and CEQ 
had reservations about how this was being carried out. The 
CEQ report recommended that punative shut-ins would be more 
effective in deterring violations than the current practice 


of stockpiling parts to correct violations. 


Pages 39-40 - How are buoyant towers kept in place, have they 
been used elsewhere and at what depth? CEQ reports that 
buoyant towers are susceptible to damage by tsunamis in 


the Gulf of Alaska. 


Page 41 - Icing of the structure itself is also of concern in the Guli 
of Alaska. Also, platforms that can withstand anticipated magni- 


tude of earthquakes in the Gulf of Alaska have not been designed. 


Page 46 ~- The EIS should be more specific on how often blowout 


prevente s and other well control equipment are tested. 


Page 50 - The EIS should identify those areas in the Gulf of 
Alaska where other resource usages would conflict with 
above water structures, i.e., where subsea completions 


would have less effect. 


53 - The EIS should quantify the amount of oil that could 
remain in formation waters after treatment. Proposed EPA 


standards may prohibit discharge of formation waters. 


54 - How many accidents have occurred and for what cause, and 
how much oil has been lost, during well workovers? Since USGS 
is considering prohibiting simultaneous well workover and 


production from the same platform in the Gulf of Mexico, why 


is this not in the proposed operating orders for the Gulf of 


Alaska? 


58 - This section does not discuss the impacts of pipelaying 
on wetlands, nor does it discuss cvordinating the location 


of pipelines to minimize coastal disruption. 


67 - Visual inspection for pipeline leakage is not as easy 

in the Gulf of Alaska as it is in the Gulf of Mexico, due to 
less air and water traffic, and more adverse weather. The USGS 
proposed operating orders for the Gulf of Alaska require visual 


inspection of pipelines once a month. 


Page 76 - The EIS should justify its assertion that offshore 


storage and tankers wiil not be required, or discuss the 


hazards of such operations. 


Page 77 - The problem of malfunctioning control levels on skim 
tanks is not discussed, nor is data presented on failures 


of other safety features. 


Pages 85-86 - There is no discussion of cleanup equipment capable 
of working on the high seas, nor of the legistics of fighting 


apills on the Alaskan coast. 


Page 89 - Since the Secretary has the right (and duty) to w’ -hdraw 
tracts from proposed sales for environmental reasons, how can 
he do this without the necessary environmental information? 
What criteria does he use, how many tracts have been withdrawn 


in earlier sales and for what reasons? 


Pages 91-92 - The Department should be more definitive and complete 


in its discussion of selection of a bidding system. 


Page 96 - The State is concerned over the statement that (OCS 
operating) regulations (for the Gulf of Mexico) will be 
applied, probably with no change, to other geographic areas, 


implying that conditions in other areas will not be considered. 


Page 97 - The EIS should discuss the degree of industry 
compliance with the requirement to report all spills 
to USGS. Also, discussion needs to be added on the 
volume of "intentional" discharges of formation water 
and their entrained oil. These chronic discharges may 
be the most deleterious, but the limitation of 50 ppm 


may be arbitrary and only reflect current technology. 


99 - Industry consultation on the preparation of operating 
orders is again criticized. Also, statements concerning the 
amendment to OCS Order #8 to prohibit simultaneous workover 
and production from the same platform appear contradictory, 
and are not reflected in the proposed OCS Orders for the 


Gulf of Alaska. 


Pages 100-108 - The severe criticisms of the GAO regarding USGS 
enforcement should be mentioned here, as well as specific 
measures that USGS has instituted to improve their enforce- 
ment capabilities. GAO states that inspections have not 
occurred with the frequency specified in the regulations, and 
that USGS has no formal training program for inspectors and 


engineers. Other findings of GAO are presented, as well as 


those of the House Committee on Government Opezation and NOPS, 


that emphasize the traditional laxity of inspection and 


enforcement programs within USGS, and the logistics 
problems. Acceleration of OCS leasing would further 


strain the effectiveness of these programs. 


The EIS should address: 1) specific mechanisms which are 

or will be adopted in response to the GAO report; 2) the 

number of inspectors and technicians, as well as financial 

and logistical support, that will be given to each OCS region; 
3) specific recommendations for strengthening the OCS Lands Act, 
creating strict liability for violations of OCS Orders and 


increasing fines from $2,000. 


115 - The jurisdictional dispute among BIM, USCS, and OPS 
(Office of Pipeline Safety) which may have resulted in 
inadequate pipeline surveillance, should be discussed in 
more detail, especially in updating the progresa of the legal 


dispute, 


128 - The conclusion of the CEQ report on development in 


Alaska and the Atlantic should be more correctly paraphrased. 


Pages 128-141 - Questions concerning baseline and special studies have 


been put forth elsewhere in the State's comments. 


Pages 144-172 - The subsection on "Relationship cf OCS O11 and 
Gas Leasing to U.S. Energy Supply," combined with the 
discussion on alternatives, is inadequate. Alternative 
sources, especially increased production via secondary 
and tertiary techniques, OCS timing, and energy conservation 


must be addressed more fully. 
Section Two 


463 - The CEQ report presents a better discussion of seismic 
hazards in the Gulf of Alaska, especially on expected frequency; 


it should be noted. 


499 - Poor visibility may be a chronic problem in the Gulf of 
Alaska, and should be discussed regarding its impact on specific 


phases of operations. 


538 - Update table on tanner and dungeness crab at least 


to 1972. 


Pages 539-541 - No mention is made ot shellfish in the discussion 


- of Bering Sea fisheries. 


Pages 554-555 - The discussion of unique environments should include 
shellfish spawning areas. The EIS overemphasizes anadromous 


fish and their fresh/brackish environs. 


Pages 556-557 - This section should contain more discussion 
on tsunamis, and admit that industry currently has not 
the technology to work in areas of significant ice 


problems. 


Volume II 


Section Two (continued) 


113 - The overall classification of Regions 5 and 6 is 
satisfactory; however, the breakdown for the Gulf of 
Alaska and the Aleutians is too generalized and should 


be amended to reflect realistic ecological relationships. 


123 - Expand the paragraph to include moose and elk 
populations, and the fur-bearing animals that are trapped 


for recreation and commerci:1 purposes. 


Pages 121-152 - The discussion of present socio-economic conditions 


does not give an accurata,picture of the capacity of onshore 


areas to absorb OCS - induced development. Also, there is 
no discussion of BLM proposals for energy corridors and the 


conflicts with the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act. 


122 - Land ownership in long stretches of the coastline is 
established. The EIS should indicate what lands are avail- 
able for specific uses, the basis of both land tenure and 


physiographic constraints. 


Pages 129-132 -. The EIS discussion of possible impacts on ports 


and shipping is inadequate. Information is presented to 
show that present port facilities are incapable of handling 


the demands of full scale OCS development. 


Pages 133-134 - BLM has missed the point on the role of air trans- 
portation in Alaska. Other transportation modes are not 


likely to develop. Air transport is only year-round mode. 


Page 134 - The discussion of rail service is inadequate, and does 
not reflect that rail service will be of little use in develop- 


ing the OCS. 


Page 135 - Surface transportation will also not likely aid OCS 


development, without massive Federal and State expenditures. 


Pages 136-138 - The discussion of conmercial fisheries ia too 
brief and generalized; information should be updated later 
than 1971. Ten-year averages of production should be used 


instead of one year's data. 


143 - The economic discussion is misleading. While petroleum 
products may be worth more than fisheries, fishery-related 
employment may be 5-10 times greater than petroleum. More 
work needs to be done by :).M regarding the structure and 


sensitivity of Alaska's economy. 
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Pages 153-155 - Information derived from the Gulf of Mexico 
regarding water quality and fisheries has practically 


no biological relevance to northern OCS areas. 


159 - The categories of effects of oil on organisms should 
be taken from a summarization cited for M, Blumer of Woods 
Hole. Dumping of raw sewage from platforms in Cook Inlet 


has not been discussed. ‘ 
Section Three 


157 - Spilled oil may not be the most severe impact-producing 
result of OCS operations; chronic low-level pollution may be 


at least as significant and should be discussed in that light. 


158 - Acreage of land leased can not be equated with severity 


of impacts; frontier areas will be more significantly affected 
than the Gulf of Mexico for an equable amount of development. 
Also, pipeline laying activities in wetlands and submerged 
lande are not analogous to dredging activities; dredging is 
an element of these activities and has contributed to the 


annual loss of Louisiana wetlands. 


Pages 162-199 - The discussion of impacts of hydrocarbons on aquatic 
biota is inconsistent and contradictory. The quotations taken 


from Lyle St. Amant are contradictory. 


_ Pages 162-163 - Chronic low-level pollution will also affect 
plankton communities. The effects of oil under ice are 


inadequately considered. 


163 - Max Blumer and an MIT study are cited as sources for 
more accurate descriptions of the fates of spilled oil, 


especially regarding sinking and sediment entrainment. 


164 - Evidence is presented regarding the possibility of 


oil entering marine food chains. 


173 - Evidence is presented to refute the statement that 
nekton can avoid locally adverse conditions. Effects on life 
stages other than adult must be considered, as well as chronic 


low level pollution. 


175 - The negligibility of impacts on marine mammals is disputed. 
Possible contamination of migration routes, food sources, or 
breeding areas could be very serious to mammal populations. 

Sea otters, a threatened species, are nearly always killed by 


contact with spilled oil. 


Pages 180-183 - The discussion of impacts on oceanic birds is 


totally inadequate for Alaskan waters. An unfortunately 


timed oil spili could result in the extinction of certain 


species. Long term depletion of sea bird populations could 
have serious consequences on the long term productivity of 


marine ecosystems. 


Page 187 - There is insufficient basis for claiming that most 
marine benthic life doesn't sustain direct impacts from 


spilled oil. 


Pages 194-200 - The impacts of dredging and pipelaying on bays, 


estuaries and wetlands should be discussed, not just oil 


pollution impacts. 


Pages 219-249 - CEQ guidelines are cited regarding the necessity 
of an EIS addressing theprimary and secondary effects of 
the proposal, including socio-economic impacts. Several 
documents are cited for methodologies for this analysis, in- 
cluding the Louisiana and Texas studies showing net economic dis- 
benefits from OCS activities. Documents related to Alaska's 
experience with proposed Lost River development are cited as 
presenting valuable information concerning the constraints 
on and impacts of large-scale development in rural Alaska. It 


is suggested that these analyses be included in a final EIS. 


The next 20 pages of the State's comments are a compilation 

of data on the Alaskan economy and the effects of North Sea 
development on Scotland; the Soathens experience is analogized 
to the possible effects on Alaska. The information is generally 
along the lines of employment needs, land development, community 


infrastructure stresses, and transportation constraints. 


Pages 250-254 - The subsection on aggregate and cumulative impacts 
does not discuss chronic pollution, drilling muds, formation 
waters and chemicals used during drilling. Concern is also 
expressed regarding the State's ability to control pipeline 
access when coastal zone management plans and mechanisms of 
implementation have not been developed. Baseline studies of 
effects of pipelaying in wetlands are necessary before the 


State can make full-knowledge decisions, 


258 - Chronic low-level pollution and increased ship traffic 
around and between rigs and shore should also be addressed 
as affecting sport fishing. Numerous fish species in Alaska 


are both sport and commercial fisheries. 


259 - The specific steps the Department will take to protect 
endangered or threatened species are not delineated, but some 


species could possibly be extinguished, 


Pages 260-262 - The subject of emissions trom refineries and 
their relationship to regional air quality and the National 
goal of avoiding deterioration in pristine areas is not 


discussed, 


Pages 262-265 - The discussion of impacts on water quality is 
incomplete, lacking treatment of discharges of formation 
waters, raw sewage, and drilling fluids, of pipeline construc- 


tion, and of tanker ballasting. 
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Page 265 - The State agrees with the statement that aggregate 
and .cumulativeeffects on air and water quality are 
impossible to estimate, especially before baseline and 


monjtoring studies, 


Pages 269-273 - This section on impacts on fisheries over) oks 
the primary socio-economic impact on the fishing industry. 
The physical area that rigs occupy is not the effective area 
of removal, which would be larger due to traffic of rig-tending 


vessels. 


Pages 284-285 - Certain statements concerning the role of environ- 


mental studies appear contradictory. On page 285, it says 
"Baseline studies must precede leas’ g for validity." However, 
baseline information in most area, including the Gulf of 
Alaska, will not be available at the times the Department is 


planning on making decision concerning lease sales. 


Pages 285-286 - The IS should give more specific projections 
on necessary levels of manpower for inspection and supervision 


of an accelerated OCS leasing program, 


Section Four 


Pages 287-303 - Ten mitigating measures are recommended for 


inclusion in the final EIS. They ars summarized below. 


1. USGS should establish stricvent Federal standards 


for critical OCS operator pers viel and certify or 


provide for accreditation of training programs. 


2. No drilling should be allowed in frontier areas unti’ 
industry develops the technology to adequately gauge down- 


hele pressure. 


3. Fixed platforms for exploration should be specifically 


banned for the Gulf of Alaska, 


4, Ocean disposal of drilling muds, cuttings, sewage, 
production water or deck drain water with oil residues 


should be prohibited. 


5. Best demonstrated environmental control technology should 


be enpleyed in ail phases of operations. 


‘ea completions should be mandatory in the Gulf of 


7. Through cognizant tract selection, platforms should 

not be located where they may pose a measureable threat to 
endangered or threatened species, important spawning and 
breeding areas, key scenic and recreational areas, and 
important areas of renewable resources use such as commercial 


or sport fishing. 


8. Simultaneous drilling and workover operations from the 


same platform should be prohibi ed, 


9. Pipeline corridor considerations should be based on 
assurances that installation and maintenance will not 
have a measureable impact on estuaries, wetlands, or other 


biologically productive areas. 


10. Offshore storage facilities should be prohibited in 
areas which pose weather or seismic risk, such as the Gulf 


of Alaska. 


Additionally the final EIS should discuss those mitigating 


measures found in Chapter 8 of the CEQ report. 


Pages 304-316 - This section regarding "Unavoidable Adverse 


Environmental Effects "does not contain several adverse 


effects, most of which were mentioned earlier in the State's 


comments. Specifically, this section should address: 


chronic low level pollution caused by "intentional" 


discharges; the impacts to wetlands and beaches of 
pipelines and onshore facilities; impacts on Indian, 

Aleut, and Eskimo communities and culture caused by 

a large influx of personnel, materials and support 
facilities; conflicts with present land uses, especially 
those lands that contribute to the maintenance of renewable 


resources, 


There are also some impacts identified in this section as 
unavoidable that are indeed avoidable. These could be 

avoided by applying levels of technology recommended by 

CEQ and EPA. These include: banning discharges of 

drilling muds and cuttings, as well as formation waters; 
strict stipulations on right-of-way permits for pipelines, and 
permit systems for air quality deterioration from onshore 


facilities. 
Section Eight 


Pages 324-332 - The section on alternative lease sale scheduling 
should be thoroughly revised to include the tentative schedule 


published in November, 1974 and to then analyze relative 


impacts, timing and availability of estimated resources, 
responsiveness to regional demand markets and current 


level of technology. 


Pages 333-338 - Alternatives B and C have little analytical value 
until the benefits and necessity of leasing 10 million acres 


have not been identified, 


Page 338 - Sufficient information is not available to make the 
statement that ". . . basically safe technology is available ..." 
The CEQ report and the NAS critique of the report, NOAA, and EPA 
are cited regarding the lack of imformation and disputing this 


contention. 


Pages 339-340 - Contradictory statements in the draft EIS regarding 
the role of baseline studies in lease sale decisionmaking are 


indicated. 


341 - The entire program of accelerated OCS development, and 


the Department of Interior, is criticized for devoting tvo 
little effort to interfacing with the Coastal Zone Management 
Act of 1972 and the coastal zone plans being developed by the 
States. The Department and the EIS summarily dismiss the 


option of deferring leasing in frontier areas until States 


have completed this planning. Several sources are cited 
(GAO, NOAA, NOPS) regarding the potentially massive 
impacts that would affect the coastal zone; these sources 
generally concur that OCS leasing in frontier areas should 


be delayed until coastal zone plans for the area in question 


are developed. 


Pages 341-342 - A more definitive response to criticisms regarding 
BLM and USGS capabilities to manage and supervise OCS develop- 


ment is required for the reviewing public. 


Pages 345-346 - The discussion of a possible discontinuance of OCS 
leasing is of little analytical value, since the environmental 
impacts of such an alternative can not be gauged against the 
proposal. A matrix should be constructed for all alternative 


energy sources and the impacts of acquisition in the final EIS. 


Pages 347-409 - The next 23 pages of the State's comments contain 
an analysis of various alternative energy sources, including 
supply and demand forecasts for Alaska and the western states. 
The alternatives discussed by the State include: conservation, 
hydroeletric power, geothermal energy, synthetic natural eas 
and oil production, and oil shale production. The general 


conclusion is that many, if not all, of these alternatives 


could substitute for increased OCS production, even in 
the near term, However, the environmental impacts of 
each alternative's development was not discussed in 
detail; instead, it was recommended that the studies be 


initiated by the Federal Government on all these alternatives. 


Some introductory remarks preceded the discussion of 
alternatives. ‘The State recommended that an additional 
alternative, secondary and tertiary recovery, be included 
in the final EIS. The State claims that the pertinent 
question regarding energy alternatives is whether there 
are alternatives which could be utilized in the near 
future, and what effects these alternatives would have 
on the Nation's need to develop OCS petroleum resources. 
The EIS addresses present development trends, but does 
not discuss the economics and environmental costs of 


accelerating alternate energy development. 


Pages 410-413 - Public availability of geological and geophysical 


information would significantly aid decisionmaking regarding 
any and all proposed lease sales. Federal Government sponsored 
exploratory drilling should be considered as a means of obtaining 


such information, and discussed in more detail in the EIS, 


Pages 414-416 - The bonus bidding system, which entails 
large capital outlays at the beginning of regional 


development, significantly lessens the possib-lity of 


closing an area to development or curtailing operations 


due to identified environmental degradation. 


421 ~- There is a potential for conflict of interest that 
is not mitigated by EIS dissemination to many reviewing 
agencies; lead agencies in EIS preparation have wide 
latitude regarding structuring and content of the EIS. 
The Department of the Interior must recognize that this 
proposal may be one of the most complex and significant 
Federal actions yet undertaken, and true interagency 
coordination must be attained. The State recommends that 
NOAA prepare the impact statements on accelerated OCS 
leasing, along with NAS and EPA. The EIS should then be 
reviewed by CEQ. The credibility of CEQ is higher than 
Interior, and the CEQ report of April, 1974, was a far 


superior environmental analysis than DES 74-90, 


The ELS omits several managerial alternatives which should 


be included in a revised draft EIS: 


1) Defer accelerated leasing until Congress acts on an 


OCS oil and gas revenue sharing proposal, 


2) Abandon the "leasing" system and substitute a 
licensing system that prescribes full development plans 
(offshore and onshore) prior to licensing. Licenses would 
be awarded to developers with the best environmental control 


technology and advanced planning for mitigating impacts. 


3) Revise the OCS Lands Act to provide more efficient 
and meaningful enforcement of statutes, regulations, orders 
and development plans, along with liability previsions for 


non-compliance. 


4) The Department should recommend legislation that would 


give coastal States veto power over OCS development o%f their 


coasts. 


Pages 425-426 - The Department's position regarding the economics 
of requiring "best demonstrated environmental control 
technology" is severely criticized. This violates NEPA 
regarding the contemporaneous ly derived evaluations of 
economic and technical considerations. No information is 
presented regarding the "economics" of requiring this 
provision. The NAS is quoted from its critique of the CEQ 
report, indicating its position that, where costs of environ- 


mental protecticn override the economic resource value, resources 


should be developed elsewhere until either the necessary 


technology becomes less expensive, or the resource 


significantly increases in value. 


The following is the final paragraph of the State of 


Alaska's comments. 


"In conclusion, the draft environmental impact 
statement is seriously flawed. It provides no 
information for the public or the State to 
evaluate the soundness of the program. In its 
present form it in no way complies with the 
requirements of NEPA and it seems to be in 
violation of other Federal statutes such as 
the Endangered Species Act. Im order to 
provide the public with a true opportunity to 
review Federal decision-making related to this 
major project, the draft should be rewritten 
and then circulated again as a draft." 


Disposition 


It should be fairly obvious from the previous summary that the 
State of Alaska submitted detailed and substantive comments 
regarding the proposed acceleration of OCS oil and gas leasing. 
Several points should be made that apply in general to Alaska's 
comments and other comments, First, a programmatic overview type 
impact statement does not attempt to address in detail all the 
various environmental costs and benefits that will ensue from 
adoption of a program. The OCS leasing program, while a complex 
set of interrelated environmental, economic, and technical 
parameters, nevertheless can be separated into a set of identifiable 
program elements, viz., individual lease sales in different 
geographic regions. Detailed assessment of the environmental 
considerations of each of these elements has been the Department's 
position at all times, through continued commitment in this matter. 
Comments regarding a detailed, complex reaction to OCS leasing may 
receive Departmental responses that are cursory; however, this is 
only because the problem appears to the Department to be one that 
is more properly the purview of a site-specific impact statement. 
Such denotation in this EIS alerts site-specific EIS preparers to 


considerations that are of major concern at the local level. 


The format for the responses to the Alaska conments will be 
the same as the summary presented on the previous pages, -which 


was basically the same as the State's original comments. 
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Timing 


1. The Department has modified the goal of the OCS program from 
leasing ten million acres in 1975, to holding six proposed lease 
sales in 1975 and six possible lease sales per year for the period 


1976 through 1978, offering prospects in each frontier area by 


the end of 1978 (Section I.A.). A proposed lease sale refers to 


a tentative sale for which tract selections have been made for the 
purpose of preparing a site-specific EIS. A possible lease sale 
refers to a tentative sale which has been listed on the proposed 
planning schedule in Section I.A. but for which tract selections 
have either not been made or tracts have not been nominated. A 
frontier area of the OCS is one which has experienced little or no oil 
and gas development. Accelerated leasing remains an integral part 
of the proposal, but a specific acreage figure has been eliminated. 
Regarding concession and implementation of the program, it should 
be noted that President Ford announced at a meeting of Coastal 
States Governors on November 13, 1974 that he was not wedded to 


a ten million acre goal for the leasing program. 


The proposed four-year planning schedule issued in November, 1974 
(updated in June, 1975) was adopted as the basis of the modified 


OCS program proposal. Such a document is essential in enabling 


the Department to proceed in an orderly and timely fashion 
with consideration of proposed and possible lease sales. The 
schedule aids the Department in establishing the order in which 
areas will be examined and in planning work assignments of 


personnel and the allocation of resources for the environmental and 


socio-economic information gathering process. The planning schedule 


also serves to apprise Federal, State, and local agencies, industry, 
and the public of the time frame for potential leasing. The schedule 
is subject to revision at any time, and does not constitute a 
decision to lease in any area. The consideration of any proposed 

or possible sale may be terminated, modified, deferred or advanced 


at any time. 


2. a. Baseline studies in fiscal year 1975 (ca. $25 million) 
represented 40% of the OCS program budget. In fiscal year 1976, 

over half the budget ($99 million) is earmarked for baseline, 
monitoring, and special studies. An operating budget also includes 
salaries, travel, supplies, and printing costs of personnel involved 
in environmental assessment (impact statement preparation and studies 
program coordination), resource assessment (establishing fair market 
value of resources before they are auctioned) and the administrative 


details of conducting lease sales. Budget requests must include 


funding for possible levels of activity for the succeeding year; 

if accelerated leasing is undertaken, these monies must be 
available. While studies program money will almost certainly 

be completely used, the remainder of the budget request will 

be spent depending on the level of activity that is decided upon, 
i.e. how much, if any, accelerated leasing will be undertaken. Much 
of the monetary allocations are directed at supervision of past 
actions (i.e., previous sales) that have accelerated to some degree 


in the past few years. 


b. The Court, in People of the State of California ex rel. v. 


Morton, et al. ruled adversely on plaintiffs' request for injunctive 
relief based on, inter alia, the claim that an EIS should have been 
prepared at the time of any recommendation to the President relative 

to the Energy Message of January 23, 1974. Prior to any implementation 
of the proposed accelerated program, the Department publicly announced 
on May 20, 1974, that it intended to prepare a programmatic EIS 
concerning the proposal, fully one year, at a minimum, before any 


accelerated leasing would have been possible. 


c. The Department generally conveys its program proposals via 
the lease sale planning schedules, Subsequently, a variety of 


opportunities are open to States to express their concerns. For 


instance, on February 20, 1974, (see Federal Register that day) 


{ 
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shortly after the President's Energy Message, the Department 
requested the advice of Federal, State, and local agencies, the 
public and industry concerning the environmenta, technical, and 
economic aspects of potential OCS leasing in all OCS are-°. The 
report of responses is found as Attachment F. Such requests have 
preceded, or will precede by several months, Departmental field 
recommendations on tract to be subjected to additional environmental 


analysis in a site-specific EIS. 


d. See last paragraph of disposition comment number 1, above. 


e. Comments suggesting that the Secretary or the Department is 
committed to leasing ten million acres in 1975 are refuted by the 
fact that the Department has eliminated that acreage figure as a 
goal of the program. Statements made by a Departn: ital official, 
at a time when the goal of the program was to lease ten million acres, 
calling for lease sales in the Atlantic and Alaska, mean precisely 


what they say. When the goal was to lease ten million acres, any 


plan to meet the proposal would have to offer sufficient acreage to 


meet the goal. The tentative nature of planning schedules is shown 
by the fact that the possible mid-Atlantic sale has been eliminated 


from consideration for calendar year 1975. 


f, The previous response also applies here, Additionally, 
the Department has believed for some time that, in considering 
the possibility of leasing in OCS areas with no prior history of 
Federal leasing, every effort should be made to inform State 
officials, local officials, and the general public about the 
purposes of the OCS program proposal and the procedures to be 
followed by the Department in considering specific nats proposals. 
The Department launched an extensive effort to inform officials 
and the public concerning the southern California sale proposal. 
The Department intends to follow this practice in other frontier 


areas. 


g. The Department believes that operating orders should be 
developed for frontier areas in a timely fashion so that they may 
be evaluated during consideration of any sale proposal for that 
area. Such orders can and will be amended or modified at any time 
information from any source becomes available which warrants a change. 
If such information becomes available after a lease sale, existing 
leases would be governed by amended or modified orders. Comments 


have been requested of all parties on the proposed operating orders 


for the Gulf of Alaska (Federal Register, January 6, 1975). 


Draft operating orders were not submitted to industry; this is 

no longer the policy of USGS. The State is appar ntly mistaken 
in its claim. In August, 1°74, the USGS requested recommended 
operating orders from all sources for the Gulf of Alaska under 
several headings. From the responses received (the "oil industry 


comments to prior drafts"), the USGS published the proposed 


operating orders (the so-called "final drafts") on January 6, 


1975 for public review and comments. 


h. Rogers Morton is no longer Secretary of the Interior; the 


oil industry has not been turned loose over all outdoors. 


The Department either has initiated, or is in the process of 
initiating, benchmark environmental studies in all frontier 

areas where OCS leasing may be considered (see Section 1.D.). 
However, these studies are not specitically designed to predict 

the impacts of OCS operations in the area, but rather to pre ent 

a current assessment of those measurable parameters that can be 
measured again after development begins. Some of the information 
generated by benchmark studies will be utilized in tract selection 
and EIS preparation will generally be based on existing information. 
This position was upheld as a reasonable approach in the MAFLA area, 


Sierra Club v. Morton (5th Circuit Court, 1975). 


In the event a lease sale were held prior to completion of 
baseline studies, the Department still does not lose control 

over the operations simply because of lease issuance. In the 
South Texas area, leases were issued that contained a stipulation 
barring certain operations near some topographic highs that may 
have reefs, and do have sizable concentrations of snappers and 
groupers that are harvested in commercial quantities. Refinement 
of the stipulation is awaiting the results of benchmark investi- 


gations in that area. 


Detailed plans for development must be approved by USGS before 
any development can commence. The USGS is empowered to shut 
down operations on any leas, or gai wees to operators, 
when public safety and public resources aie in jeopardy. As 


such, benchmark and monitoring information can modify operations 
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after lease issuance. The Secretary, tvo, can halt develonment 


for environmental reasons, as was done following the Sant» Barbara 


blowout. 


Scope and Direction ot ibe EIS 


Paragraph 1 - The November, 1974 planning schedule has been 


updated (June, 1974). This schedule is the basic proposal 


outlined in Section I, Description of the Proposal, and is the 
basis for the environmental impact analysis. Descriptions of 
all the OCS areas are presented in Section II, region-by-region 


impact ussessment is performed in Section III, and alternative lease 


sale scheduling, both in sale sequencing and total time frams, is 


presented in Section VIII. 


Paragraph 3 - With respect to a proposed sale in the Gulf of Alaska, 
no decision will be made by the Secretary until he has considered 
and evaluated this program EIS and other studies such as the CEQ 
report. If he should decide to adopt an accelerated leasing program 
that included a proposed sale in the Gulf of Alaska, he would then 
be required to consider and evaluate a site-specific EIS for that 
proposal before making a decision as to whether or not to hold 


the proposed sale and in what form. 


Paragraphs 4 and 5 - The environmental assessment made by CEQ is 
discussed in this EIS, and will be further addressed in any site- 
specific EIS that would be prepared on the areas CEQ covered. Any 
contention that the CEQ assessment will not be considered is 
unfounded. Furthermore, events have indicated that NOAA's analysis 
of the program proposal in relation to CEQ assessment is fallacious. 


Following a sooner-than-expected ruling from the Supreme Court 


regarding ownership of the Atlantic OCS, the Department can 
still not consider a lease sale in the Atlantic until 1976, 
given the lead time of over a year for tract selection, draft 
EIS, putiic hearings, final EIS, d cision, and sale (if the 


decision is to proceed in some fashion). The Department was 


bound to abiding by the Supreme Court decision and could take 


no steps toward eventual leasing in the Atlantic until the case 
was adjudicated. Under a proposed program of leasing ten million 
acres in 1975, all OCS areas aside from the Atlantic had to be 
considered as possible lease areas. The elimination of the ten 


million acre goal obviates this consideration to some degree. 


Analysis of the Impact Statement DES 74-90 


The three generic criticisms are addressed first 


1. The role of OCS oil and gas in the National energy supply picture 
is portrayed on the basis of the Project Independence report of 
business as usual and accelerated development scenarios, In 
addition, The Ford Foundation Energy Policy Project report A 

Time To Choose is more heavily relied upon for the relationship 


between energy supply and conservation strategies. The recently 


published University of Oklahoma study of energy sources and 


the environmental impacts of their development (based in large 


part on Hittman Associates (1974) is also utilized to a large 


extent to determine energy supply possibilities in the near and 


long term. 


The relationship between energy conservation and accelerated OCS 
development is explicity made by assuming no development and 4 
forced conservation strategy because of non-replacement of OCS 
resouces. The costs as well as benefits of such a scenario are 
examined. Also, the energy self-sufficiency of the PAD V market 

is open to serious quenstion, especially in the near term. However, 
the potential National benefits of a regional surplus and possibility 


of exporting are addressed under Section VIII on Alternatives. 


Although there are long lead times to development in Alaska, oil 
and gas development, along with coal, remain the single most 
accessible energy sources at the for domestic supply. Longer lead 
times dictate that the environmental consequences of development be 
examined at an early stage, so that production, if deemed necessary, 
“ean be accomplished in areas of lower environmental risk, or 
intensive efforts can be initiated tc mitigate the possible 


impacts in areas of high environmental risk/value, 


2. While NOAA may very well be correct in stating that it would 
take four to five years to gather and analyze sufficient infor- 
mation to predict the impacts of OCS development, predicition is 
not the purpose behind the environmental studies program which 
NOAA is conducting in Alaska for BLM. The basic goal is to 
establish the range of impacts through a process of base case 
(baseline) identification and monitoring after development to 
determine the changes that development per se induces, Mitigation 


of potential impacts could result from baseline studies through 


identification of areas of specific geologic hazard or unique 


features. Special stipulations of development could be placed on 
leases before a lease sale, and notices to operators could be 
developed (or operating orders amended) if hazards are identified 
after a lease sale. To the degree possible, baseline information 
will be incorporated into tract selection, EIS preparation, and 
development of operating orders and special stipulations. Hcewever, 
they are not designed for decision-making or how, when, or if to 
lease. This is particularly apparent in the claim made by NOAA 


concerning chronic pollution. 


3. The final program EIS is prepared with full knowledge of the 
requirements of NEPA, the OCS Lands Act, and the Endangered Species 


Act. NEPA requires that the environmental consequences of the 


action be examined, appropriate mitigation of impacts be 
employed, and alternatives to the program be examined. The 


OCS Lands Act basically establishes U.S. ownership and 


jurisdiction of the OCS, prescribes the manner in which the 


Secretary of the Interior as overseer of resource development 

on the OCS may determine the regulations under which lands are 
leased for mineral development, and allows the Secretary to 

amend regulations to prevent waste and conserve the resources to 
the necessary extent. The Endangered Species Act prohibits 
certain actions related to endangered species (impert/export, 
killing, selling etc.) and directs all Federal agencies to prevent 
impacts on habitats that may be critical to endangered species’ 
survival, Each of these pieces of legislation is discussed in 


various sections of the EIS. 


a. The Department supports the multiple use concept regarding 
the resources of the OCS (mineral and renewable). The "massive 
leasing program'’ as proposed in a series of discrete actions that 
are reviewed and analyzed for their environmental and economic 
consequencee, and their relation to other uses of the OCS. The 
review process, especially as it relates to this EIS, allows for 
identification of other uses (public hearings, comments on draft 
EIS); this allows discussion in the final EIS of ail potential 


significant impacts of the ;roposal. 


b. The final EIS discusses all the potential impacts on 


threatened or endangered species, although quantification or 


probability of potential impacts can not be accomplished with 


any degree of precision. 


c. Accelerated OCS development and its relationship to National 
energy supply is exé.ined from the basis of the Project Independence 
document, as well as the Ford Foundation's A Time To Choose and 


the University of Oklahoma study on energy sources. 


d. While knowledge of direct or indirect effects of OCS operations 
on commercial or sport fisheries may be somewhat lacking, the 
possibility of immense impact is raised in the EIS. Gross effects 
on these renewable resources, when observed, would be just cause 
for the Secretary to halt operations in the affected area. To date, 
no such gross effects have ever been observed on fisheries that 


would warrant such an action. 


The Department has considered the recommendations of NOAA, CEQ, 
NAS, and EPA, and discusses these reports in the final EIS. In 
most cases, the Department agrees with the conclusions, especially 
with the general conclusion that OCS operations in most areas of 


Alaska are of high environmental hazard, and beyond the scope of 


present technology in some cases, The EIS process is designed 
for presentation of environmental and socio-economic impacts to 
decision-makers for the appropriate weighing of advantages and 
disadvantages of the proposal with economic and technical infor- 


mation developed elsewhere. 


Endangered and threatetied species are identified in each of the 


geographic regions in Section II and potential impacts are 

discussed in SectionIII. The current implementation of the Act 
within the Federal Government as it could relate to OCS development 
is a multi-agency effort for identification of critical habitats 

for endangered species. Concomitant with these identifications is 
an effort to promulgate regulations regarding the kinds of activities 
that would be specifically prohibited within and at various distances 
from these habitats. Other aspects of the Act such as importing 

and exporting, killing, and selling have already been implemented. 
Federal land withdrawals are subject to a wide range of regulation 
and prohibition of different activites. These are briefly addressed 


in Section I on Management Aspects. 


Section by Section Analysis of DES 74-90 


Comments by the State of Alaska that relate to factual errors, or 


suggested inclusions which the Department accepts, will be simply 


denoted as "Editorial"; this indicates that the correction has 
been made. Other comments are responded to in more detail, 
where disagreement exists. Format is by page number in the EIS, 


similar to the summary of comments. 


Page 9 - This statement has been added. 


Page 11 - A draft EIS on proposed regulations concerning geological 
and geophyeical (G&G) data acquisition and disclosure was made 


public on April 16, 1975. The proposed regulations were 


published at the same time in the Federal Register and public 


comment was requested, The proposed regulations include a 
permit system whereby all parties (except scientific) wishing 

to conduct G & G operation: must apply for and receive a permit 
from USGS on the specific data collection. All G&G data, 
interpretations, and maps collected pursuant to the regulations 
can be requested by the Director of USGS. BLM and other agencies 
are to be made public on a more rapid turnaround basis than has 


been the case in the past. 


Page 12 - Alternative bidding systems are discussed. 


Pages 12-13 - The Department contends that inspectors and 
supervisors are competent individuals. New employees 
are essentially broken in through on-the-job-training, 
after a familiarization course of training. The number 
of inspectors and supervisors that will be assigned to 
each area is obviously contingent upon decisions to hold 
sales in any or all areas (decisions which have not yet 
been made) and the intensity of exploration and degree 
of cevelopment. With so many variables, the absolute 
nur’:rs of inspectors and supervisors for each frontier 
regic1 can not be estimated; only the overall manpower 


can be estimated, and even that rather crudely. 


Pages 19-28 - The difficulty in responding to the two-tier 
system concerning environmental information is appreciated, 
It is the Department's feeling that, in many areas, current 
environmental information is available or, at the very least, 
unique features of different areas were known. To the degree 
that it was possible for this environmental information to be 


portrayed, the Department wanted to allow this opportunity for 


portrayal. The State and any other groups can always respond 


*o calls for nominations (even if it is a nomination for 
exclusion). Finally, waiting for large amounts of 

environmental data which the Department is gathering is 

not appropriate for several reasons. First, the environ- 

mental studies program is constrained by time and money to focus 
on those aspects of the environment that would permit measure- 
ment of changing conditions. All aspects of the environment in 
the different areas are not being studied. Second, the baseline 
portion of the studies program will have limited predictive value, 
as it is designed to survey existing conditions. Third, existing 
information in many areas is sufficient to perform an environ- 
mental assessment of the significant resources that might be 


affected. 


Pages 22-23 - Editorial. 


Page 24 - The CEQ report is discussed and utilized in many sections 


of the final EIS. 


Page 27 - Editorial. 


Pages 29-86 - Additional data on the safety of various operations 


is supplied in relation to the succeeding points. Some information 


from the North Sea experience is provided; however, 
information of safety records is difficult to come by, 
as environmental controls are not -s strict over there 


as here. 


31 - Editorial. 


34 - Maximum depth of risers in use now is about 2300 feet. 


35 - Seafloor blowout preventers are used whenever drilling 
is done by drillship or semi-submersible. Their use is 
limited only by the current maximum drilling depth of risers, 
about 2300 feet. They are advantageous for stopping blowouts, 
should the riser break. The CEQ recommendation is still 


undergoing review within USGS, 


Pages 39-40 - Buoyant towers are designed to be kept in place by 
@ redundant system of chains and anchors. They are currently 
not being used on the U.S. OCS, and perhaps not anywhere at 


this time. 


Page 41 - Editorial. 


Page 46 - See the Operating Orders for the appropriate geographic 
region (Gulf of Mexico, Pacific, or proposed for Gulf of 


Alaska) ® 


Page 50 - Most ereas of the Gulf of Alaska would benefit at 
least marginally from a requirement of subsea completions; 
the marginal benefit comes from decreased interference ‘ith 
certain types of fishing operations. Of course, subsea 
completions still provide a hazard to bottom trawl fishing 


operations. 


Page 53 - This operation represents a chronic discharge of oil 
into the ocean; under the 50 ppm maximum average cf 
entrained oil, different figures are developed for different 
areas as to what load in barrels this chronic discharge means 


in the environment. 


Page 54 - The two major accidents associated with well-workovers 


were the Shell and Chevron accidents in the Gulf of Mexico. 

These are mentioned in the EIS. The USGS has not yet determined 

that simultaneous production and workover should be prohubited, 
and thus has not proposed this action for Gulf of Alaska 


operating orders. 


‘ Page 58 - Impacts are discussed in Section II, mitigation in 


Section IV. 


Page 67 - Editorial 


Page 76 - Offshore storage and tankers may be required in some 


areas; the hazards are discussed in Section III on Impacts. 


Page 77 - This reference to problems in Cook Inlet could not be 
located. CEQ recommends that environmental loadings in 
Alaska be kept to the absolute minimum with appropriate 


regulations, 


Pages 85-86 - Oil spill containment capabilities in the Gulf of 
Alaska will be discussed in a site-specific EIS for that 


area, 


89 - The Secretar’ has a large wealth of environmental 
information and expertise in various offices of the Department. 
Many problem areas are identified by insuring full awareness 
within the appropriate offices of actions such as proposed 


OCS lease sales. In recent tines, a large block of tracts 


in the NE Gulf of Mexico were removed from the MAFLA lease 


sé: 2 (1973) for defense purpezes. The 1974 offshore Louisiana 
sale had 12 tracts removed when USGS filed an alert regarding 


bottom instabil‘ty in the area. Tracts have also been removed 


that might have caused potential interference with 
shipping lanes. These should serve as indicators of 
the Department's ability, and intention, through its 
own internal expertise and from outside data sources 
such as public hearings and comments on sale proposals, 


to evaluate, tracts for inclusion ox exclusion. 


Pages 91-92 - Alternative bidding systems, as they relate to 
different environmental impacts, are discussed in Section 


VIII. 


96 - The regulations have remained essentially the same 
since the enactment of the OCS Lands Act in 1953. It is the 
operating orders that are developed for each region that 
take into account the unique problems and mitigation of 

some in each area selected for analysis of benefits and 


costs of development. 


97 - No information could be obtained regarding the degree 


of industry compliance with spill reporting requirements. 


Coast Guard reports of spills are checked against reported 


spills, but there is no one-to-one correspondence, This is 


understandable because spills could emanate from sources 
other than platforms and drilling rigs, such as tankers 
and other vessels, and natural seeps. This makes 


investigation of compliance a difficult problem. 


Intentional or operational discharges are quantified in 
Section III on the basis of oil throughput and average 
percentage of water in the crude oil produced in the 


Gulf of Mexico. 


99 - See the earlier response under Timing, 2.g. Additionally, 
a decision has not yet been reached on whether to propose 
such an amendment, and thus it is not found in the proposed 


operating orders for the Gulf of Alaska. 


Pages 100-108 - The USGS has increased its budget and manpower 
requests are appropriate to immediate tasks. However, 
long range estimates of numbers of inspectors, engineers 
and supervisors are difficult to make because of the 
unknowns mentioned in response to pages 12-13. Manpower 
needs will be adjusted with each fiscal year budget request 
(and supplementals as the need dictates). The USGS has 
been directed to investigate the feasibility of a formal 
training program, and evaluate if this would be any more 
effective than a familiarization coures and on the job 


training. 


611 


The Oil Spill Liability Contingency Fund, to be kept 
at a level of $200 million, is included in current 
proposed amendments to the OCS Lands Act now in 


Congress. 


115 - It is difficult to chart the progress of an 
administrative/jurisdictional action. Contact with 
appropriate parties within USGS and Office of Pipeline 
Safety (OPS) has indicated that both agencies, in 
coordination with BLM, are attempting to establish a single 
set of regulations that will cover all aspects of pipeline 
design and materials, routing, metering of flow, type and 
frequency of placement of flow safety devices, and pipeline 
burial. No anticipated date for the proposed regulations 


was given. 


Page 128 - Editorial 


Pages 128-141 - No comment necessary; points addressed elsewhere. 


Pages 144-172 - The relationship of OCS oil and gas (present and 
anticipated) in the U.S. energy supply picture has been more 


fully integrated as part and parcel of the proposal, Project 


Independence data are included regarding the potential 
of the OCS under the business-as-usual and accelerated 
development conditions. The full range of energy 

alternatives is presented in Section VIII, with their 


concomitant relative impacts. 


463 - The discussion of seismicity in the Gulf of Alaska 


has been revised, utilizing additional information 


including the CEQ report. This is again treated in 


Section III on Impacts, under Natural Hazards analysis. 


Page 499 - Editorial 


Page 538 - Editorial 


Pages 539-541 - Editorial 


Pages 554-555 - Editorial 


Pages 556-557 - Tsunamis are discussed in Section III as a 
natural hazard to development. Also in that section, the 
problems of ice and the current inability of technology 


to cope with it are discussed. 


Volume 2 


Page 113 - This discussion is based on McRay, et. al. (1969). 
This paper is an extensive discussion of Alaskan ecosystems, 
and it is felt that the McRay characterizations should not 
be challenged on the basis of a one paragraph recommendation 


by the State of Alaska that contains no references. 


Page 123 - These data are more appropriately discussed in a 


site-specific impact statement. 


Pages 121-152 - The programmatic EIS attempts to give a generalized 

picture of socio-economic conditions in all the areas of the 
U.S. that could be affected by OCS development. Impacts are 
discussed in a generic fashion in Section III; however, 

more detailed descriptions and anticipated impacts wil] 

be discussed in site-specific impact statements. This 
response applies to succeeding comments up through page 

143, except that data on commercial fisheries have been 


revised. 


Pages 122, 129-132, 133-134, 134, 135, 136-138, 143 - See previous 


response, 


Pages 153-155 - Editorial. 


Page 159 - Editorial; sewage discharges are discussed in 


generic impacts, Section IIi. 


157 - Chronic pollution may in fact be the least as significant 
as oil spills as a pathway for pollutants to enter the marine 
ecosystem, The emphasis of the final EIS has been changed 

to reflect this possibility and to identify the sources and 


magnitudes of such chronic operational discharges. 


158 - Specific acreage targets, either for individual sales 

or the total acreage, have been eliminated from the 

proposed program. Couching the proposal in terms of a certain 
number of sales per year for four years dictates that the 
Department examine in overview the relati:e impacts of leasing 


in various areas. This is accomplished by examining the risks 


of development in each area, depicting the resources of each 


area, and suggesting alternative leasing strategies. Impact 
risk is analyzed in part by relating the increased risk of 
natural hazards in o-her areas compared to the relatively 


non-hazardous conditions in the Gulf of Mexico, 


Dredging is a component of pipelaying in wetlands; the EIS 


has been revised on this point. 


Pages 162-199 - Some revision has been made in this sec of 
pages' see the individual responses that follow. 
St. Amant's quotations have either been deleted or mre 


fully explained. 


Pages 162-163 - The effects of chronic pullution are more 
completely discussed. Special reference is also made 
to the generally unknown nature of the effects of oil 


under ice. 


163 - These sources are included in the discussion on the 


fate of spilled oil. 


164 - The statement referred to only relates to the lack 


of evidence that oil can enter the food chain at the 


phytoplankton level; other transfers through ingestion of 


prey are possible. 


173 - The additional effects on younger life stages, as 
well as the effects on all stages of substances that may 
not be sensed, have been added in the generic discussion, 


Section III. 


Page 175 - This discussion has been expanded in Section III, 


Generic Impacts, 


Pages 180-183 - This discussion, too, has been upgraded. 


Page 187 - The caveat of lack of information has been added 
to the discussion on impacts to benthic life. Most 
knowlege centers around the impacts to shallow and 


intertidal benthos, which do suffer direct impacts. 


Pages 194-200 - This discussion is found in Section III on 


Impacts e 


Pages 219-249 - Socio-economic impacts are indeed an important 
component of the NEPA mandate. What is also apparent is 
that a programmatic impact statement on accelerated OCS 
oil and gas development cannot attempt to address in 
complete detail the entire range of socio-economic impacts 
in all the regions that are included in the proposal. This 
is one cf the primary reasons the Department has committed 
itself to individual site-specific impact statements on each 


sale that might be proposed. The amount of anticipated 


development can be focused upon in much more detail when 


individual tracts are identified, the extent of resources 


can be estimated, the intensity and ramifications of 
development can be more adequately gauged, and the 
regional nature of impacts, especially for an initial 
proposal in an area, can be more easily bounded. The 
proposal at hand is essentially one which asks whether 
additional environmental and socio-economic analysis 
should be undertaken in var OCS areas, in what 
sequence, and in what time period. As such, it presents 
an overview of environmental and socio-economic conditions 
in all areas, the general consequences of certain levels 
of development, and alternative strategies which might 
be employed, The data presented by the State are quite 
detailed, and inappropriate for the scope of this EIS. 
They have been forwarded to the Anchorage Office for aid 


in preparation of a site-specific EIS. 


The studies of the socio-economic costs to the States of 


Louisiana and Texas are presented and critically reviewed. 


Pages 250-254 - Aggregate impacts of chronic pollution, drilling 


muds, formation waters, and drilling chemicals are addressed 
as generic impacts in Section III. Regardless of whether 


a State has a coastal zone management plan, we feel all States 


still have effective veto power over developments such 


as pipelines crossing shoreline. Bageline studies 

merely assess current conditions; the proper way of 

studying effects of pipelines on wetlands is to look 

at historical examples, e.g., the Louisiana marshes. The 
State should have adequate information on its own wetlands 
simply from on-going studies, such as coastal zone management 


planning studies. 
258 - Editorial. 


259 - The method of implementation of the Endangered Species 
Act is still being developed by appropriate Federal and State 
agencies, of which Interior is one. Aside from the current 
lists of threatened and endangered -vecies, the status of 
implementation is the identification of critical habitats 
for each species. The Department will comply with the 
regulations that are developed. At this point, however, it 
is impossible to say what this compliance will entail. The 
Department is aware that any impacts on, most particularly 
extinction of, endangered species can not be condoned. 
Potential impacts on threatened and endangered species are 
addressed in Section III; possible mitigation is addressed 


in Section IV, 


Pages 260-262 - These subjects are discussed under generic 


impacts in Section III. 


Pages 262-265 - See previous response. 


Page 265 - No comment ig necessary. 


Pages 269-273 - Socio-economic impacts and physical area removal 


by rig activity are now discussed cerzrally. 


Pages 284-285 - This is an apparent miswording. Baseline studies 
must precede development in order to compile a valid picture 
o: environmental conditions prior to events which could alter 
these conditions, Within the constraints of time and money, 
baseline studies are initiated as far ahead of proposed leasing 
as possible. Leasing has been permitted in two areas (MAFLA 
and South Texas) before baseline sampling was compieted; as 
long as the sampling is completed before development commences, 
the analysis and ass: sement of predrilling conditions can be 


completed elsewhere at a later time, 


Pages 285-286 - See response to Alaska comment, Vol. 1, pages 
12-13. 
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Pages 287-303 ~- The recommended mitigating measures have 
been included in the final EIS; they are identified 
as State of Alaska recommendations. The mitigating 


measures of the CEQ report are also included. 


Pages 304-316 - Many of these impacts are now addressed in 
Section V of the final EIS, The State claims that some 


impacts listed as unavoidable are avoidable through the 


application of certain recommended measures. While this 


statement could be made concerning numerous aspects of 
operations, analysis of such recommendations must consider 
the actual or potential magnitude and duration of such 
impacts, and temper these with the economic considerations 


of large expenses for negligible environmental gains. 


Pages 324-332 - This is the proposed program as outlined in 
Section I, only the June, 1975 revised and updated schedule 


is used. 


Pages 333-338 - The ten million acre target figure has been 
eliminated from the proposal, More appropriate 21:.ernatives 


are discussed, 


Page 338 ~ Technology is not yet completely developed for 
operations in some of the more hostile environments, 
This is indicated in the final EIS in the description 
of natural hazards in Section III and in the formulation 


of a lease to learn strategy in Section VIII. 
Pages 339-340 - These comments have been addressed elsewhere. 


Pae 341 - The Department has repeatedly made the case that 
coastal zone plans, if completed and in force by 1977 or 
1978, will predate the actual impacts of OCS deve Lopment 
in all areas, in some by larger margins than others. The 
formulation of coastal zone plans must consider the possible 
impacts of oil and gas operations for completeness, although 
it is entirely possible that certain sales will not take 
place, or even be proposed. It is obviously at the Secretary's 
discretion to follow the schedule and begin the additional 


analysis in environmental analysis, or he decides to proceed 


with any given sale once he has weighed all the advantages 


and disadvantages of such an action, 


Pages 341-342 - See response to Alaska comment, Vol, 1, Page. 


12-13. 


Pages 345-346 - It is important to discuss the environmental 
impacts that would not occur as a result of a discontinuation 


of OCS leasing. All concerns about environmental degradation 


e 
would then be negated. The section on Alternatives deals 


with the viable energy alternatives to OCS leasing, and their 
environmental impacts should one elect to discontinue such 


activity. 


Pages 347-409 - The information on PAD V and Alaska energy supply 
and demand has been abstracted and utilized in the discussion 
of various energy markets within the U.S. The detailed 
information has been transmitted to the Alaska Office for 


its use in a site-specific EIS. 


Secondary and tertiary recovery has been included as an 


alternative energy source, 


Pages 410-413 - New regulations concerning geological and geophysical 
information disclosure have been proposed by USGS (Federal 
Register, April 18, 1975). These proposed regulations are 
also the eubject of a draft EIS published at the same time. 
Federal Government sponsored exploratory drilling is discussed 


es an alternative management tool in Section VIII. 


Pages 414-416 - It is within the Secretary's power to conduct 
lease sales on either a bonus bidding or royalty bidding 
system. While most sales have been under bonus bidding, 
OCS Sale #36, Offshore Louisiana included 10 tracts 
offered on a royalty bidding basis. Analysis of the 
results of this trial as it relates to efficient recovery 
and payments to the Government must await discovery of 


producible quantities. 


421 - While lead agencies may have wide latitude in preparing 
an EIS, the reviewing procedure mitigates gross errors at 

the very least, Interagency cooperation was sought and 
obtained on this EIS, Ultimately, all environmental 
statements are subject to judicial review under NEPA. The 
State's recommendations regarding preparation and review of 


OCS oil and gas impact statements have been included. 


Regarding the managerial alternatives, 1) and 4) do not 


seem to have direct environmental consequences. However, 


they are discussed as possible causative factors in postponing 
or decelerating the proposed accelerated program (Section VIII 


on Alternatives) Managerial alternatives 2) and 3) are discounted 


because the Department feels it has adequate controls on 
OCS development at the present time. These alternatives 
both require legislative approval; revision of the OCS 
Lands Act has been proposed in several bills now being 


considered in Congress. 


Pages 425-426 - THP discussion of economics of requiring "best 


demonstrated environmental control technology" has been 
removed, The proper place for such analysis, as the State 
points out, is in the Secretary's background information on 
all aspects of the program, environmental, economic, and 
technical. In regard to the new technology that must be 
developed to operate in some of the more hostile environments 
of the U.S. OCS, the Secretary must be apprised of the costs 
of such development. This EIS attempts to portray the 
environmental costs; other material must be prepared on the 


economic costs to developers. 


Testimony of the Southern California Council of Local Governments 


During public hearings held in Beverly Hills, California, a 


significant amount of the second day's testimony was given 


by representatives of the Southern California Council of Local 
Governments (S.C.C.L.G.), an ad hoc group formed out of common 
concern for the implications of accelerated Federal OCS leasing, 
especially off Southern California. Members of the Council who 


sent representatives to testify include the following: 


City of Los Angeles 

City of San Diego 

City of Beverly Hills 

City of Santa Monica 

City of Santa Barbara 

County of Santa Barbara 

City of Riverside 

City of Newport Beach 

City of Torrence 

City of Palos Verdes Estates 

City of Rancho Palos Verdes 

City of Laguna Beach 

City of Huntington Beach 

County of Orange 

City of Claremont 

City of Imperial Beach 

City of Manhatten Beach 

City of Long Beach 

City of Hermosa Beach 

City of Fullerton 

Southern California Association of 
Governments (S.C.A.G.) 


Also contributing to the Council testimony were scientists affiliated 


with various southern California colleges and universities. 


Many of the concerns voiced by the SCCLG representatives were 
detailed in a 363 page analysis of the draft EIS submitted by 

the Council for inclusion in the hearing record. Attached to 

the primary report was a series of supplemental papers written 

by members of the Scientific Advisory Committee to the SCCLG. 

These reports individually critiqued several specific sections of 
the EIS, 

Many of the criticisms outlined in the supplemental analyses were leveled 
at the apparent lack of detail and depth of discussion in the draft 
EIS, The Department feels that the more detailéd environmental 
analysis should more properly be undertaken within the context of 
the site-specific evaluation rather than in & programmatic-type 


document. In this respect, many omissions of detail in the program 


EIS will be rectified in the site-specific analysis that will precede 


each proposed sale, 


The following text, taken from the SCCLG document, summarizes the 
major concerns put forth by the Council in its analysis. wepart- 


mental commente on these issues will follow. 


"Summary of Analysis of Draft Environmental 
Statement Regarding "Proposed Increase in 
Acreage to be Offered for O11 and Gas Leasing 
on the Outer Continental Shelf" 


The following is a summary of the detailed Analysis 
of the Draft Programmatic E.I.S. on expanded Outer Continental 
Shelf (0.C.S,) Drilling prepared by the Bureau of Land Management 
(B.L.M.). This Analysis has been prepared by and on behalf of the 
Council of Local Governments Concerned with 0,C.S, Development, 
for presentation to B,L.M. as a portion of the comment and input, 
to be given by the participating jurisdictions during the public 
hearing and revi-w proces~, 

The Analysis is based upon a comprehensive review of 
the E,1.S., the Project Independence Blueprint, and over sixty 
major documents dealing with energy and 0.C.S., development. 
Included in the Analysis is a critique of the F,1I.S, prepared by 
the Scientific Advisory Committee, That Committee was formed, 
at the request of the Council, to advise the participating juris- 
dictions as to the accuracy of the data included in the E.1.5e> 
the additional data which should be provided, the additional 
scientific studies which should be undertaken, and related matters. 


I. Requirements for Legally Adequate E,1,S, 

The specific requirements regulating the nature and 
content of the Draft E.I.S. are set forth and established by the 
National Environmental Policy Act (N.E.P.A.), the Guidelines for 
Implementation of N.E.P.A. promulgated by the President's Council 
on Environmental Quality (©.E.Q.), and by the case law interpret- 
ing these foregoing provisions. Having carefully reviewed the 
draft E.I.S. in light of these legal requirements, we have con- 
cluded that the draft E.I.S. is seriously inadequate and fails to 
fulfill the legal mandate that it set forth a "detailed statement 
of the environmental impact of a project and the project's alterna- 
tives." 

Specifically, the E.I.S. fails to: 


(1) Adequately discuss the relationship betweer: the 


proposed 0.C.S. development and the establish- 


ment of a comprehensive national energy policy, 

with proper reference to the Project Independence 
Blueprint, as required by law; 

Adequately discuss our principal energy alternatives, 
including most importantly the alternative of 

energy conservation; 

Develop the data on marine resources necessary to 

an intelligent analysis of the impact of 0.C.S. 
development upon those resources; 
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Provide a detailed analysis of the primary, 
secondary, and cumulative effects of 0.C.S. 
development, supported by empirical data or 
scientific authorities; and 

(5) Address the numerous major issues discussed 


in this Analysis. 


rT, Inadequacies of the E,I.S,. 
A. 0O.C.S. Development as an Integral Part of a 
National Energy Policy: 


Any decision made in regard to 0,C.S. development 
clearly must be made in the context of a comprehensive national 


energy policy. In that regard, the adequavy of the E,I.S. i3 


severely impaired due to the fact that ivs completion preceded 


release of the Project Independence Blueprint. The failure of 


the E,I.S. to fully consider and weigh the alternatives suggested 
in the Project Independence Blueprint, and the failure of the 

uel.S,. to clearly measure the proposed 0.C.S. development program 
in the context of a national energy program, is violative of both 


the spirit and express requirements of the law. 


The Need for 0.C.S.Development Has Not Been 
Adc2quately Demonstrated: 


The E.I.S. only refers to the demand projections of 
the National Petroleum Council, the Ford Foundation Energy 
Report, and Department of the Interior's ovi demand projections. 
There is no reference to the Project Inderendence Blueprint de- 
mand projections. Further, the Department of the Interior's 
own projections of 4 2% to 3% increase in energy growth over 
the next 25 years is little more than a rough guess of what future 
energy demands might be, It does not provide a valid basis for 
a decision regarding greatly expanded 0.C.S. development. 


We submit that the most useful demand projections are 


those in the Ford Foundation Energy Report. This Report pro-=- 
jects three different scenarios: (1) a historical growth 
scenario, (2) a technical fix scenario, and (3) a zero energy 
growth scenario. Even under the historical growth scenario of 
a 3.4% energy growth rate, the greatly accelerated 0.C.S. pro- 
gram now being contemplated by the Interior would not be 
necessary. Additionally, under either the technical fix sce- 
mario or the zero energy growth scenario, 0.C.S. development would 
not be necessary in the time frame now being considered. 

The Project Independence Blueprint, which the draft 
E.1.S. fails to considez, assumes that there .:'1l be no signifi- 
cant 0.C.S. development in the Pacific, Atlantic or Gulf of 


Alaska areas. Moreover, a report from the House Committee on 
OSL 


Interior and Insular Affairs, entitled The Trans-Alaska Pipeline 

and West Coast Petroleum Supply, 1977-1982, indicates that there 
will be a surplus of petroleum supplies during the period 1977-— 

1982 in the Pacific region. These factors must be considered by 
the Department of Interior in making any decision to lease in 


the Pacific, Atlantic, or Gulf of Alaska. 


C, The Alternative of Energy Conservation: 


A mandatory energy conservation program offers a viable 
alternative to accelerated 0,C.S., development. This alternative 
was not adequately evaluated by the E.I.S, 

Accelerated development of all our energy sources will 
still not mee. unrestrained demand, Economic as well as environ- 
mental factors mandate that we adopt a strong energy conservation 
plan. We suggest that serious consideration must be given in the 
E.,1I.S. to the following energy conservation alternatives dis- 


cussed at much greater length in the Analysi:: 
1. Transportation: 


The Project Independence Blueprint suggests a number 


of means to greatly increase use of public transit, thereby re- 


ducing our national dependence upon the automobile, Additionally, 


it has been suggested that “ax incentives should be developed to 


encourage automakers to produce more energy efficient cars which 
are lighter, and have better aerodynamic designs. A tax might 


be levied on cars not meeting improved fuel economy standards. 
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2. Building and Urban Design Proposals: 


Space conditioning presently accounts for more than 00% 
of residential energy use. This use can be substantially reduced 
by requiring better insulation and by modifying building design. 
The nation's building codes must be updated. The Federal Housing 
Authority should revise their standards for issuing loans by re- 
quiring a life-cycle cost for building designs. Subsidies and 
guaranteed loans should te provided so that lower income families 


can increase the energy efficiency of their homes. Over the life- 


cycle of a house, the cost of improving the energy efficiency of 


the structure is far outweighed by savings on fuel costs, There 
are numerous tax incentive programs which can be suggested to 


improve construction practices, 


3. Industry: 


Industry consumption accounts for 33% of the total U.S. 
energy demand, Energy efficiency can be increased in almost all 
industries by implementing a program designed to promote: 

(a) better maintenance of existing equipment; (b) recovery of 
process heat losses; (c) modifying product specifications to 
minimize consumption patterns; (d) shifting from use of raw 
materials which require high energy consumption; (e) using natu- 
ral fertilizers as substitutes for petroleum and natural gas 


intensive fertilizers; and (f) using recycled materials, 
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4, Natural Gas: 


Continuous use of gas pilot-lights is responsible for 
consumption of an estimated 223-billion cubic feet of gas annually 
in the United States. A long-range cost/benefit analysis to the 
consumer indicates that substituting electric starters for gas 
pilots is economically justified and would result in substantial 


energy savings. 
5. Lighting: 


Lighting accounts for 25% of U.S. electricity consump- 
tion. Much of that is used wastefully in decorative or adver- 
tising lighting or as a result of over-illumination ance should 
be more stringently regulated. 


6. Heating, Cocling and Ventilating Systems: 


Approximately 18% of the total national energy consump- 
tion is for heating buildings. Much of the energy used in adjust- 
ing luternal temperatures would not be necessary if buildings 


were properly insulated and designed. Energy consumption in 


buildings may be reduced by: (a) use of solar or solar-- tsisted 
heating and cooling; (b) heat pumps; (c) rockbed regenerators; 
and (d) by adopting building codes requiring energy~conserving 


techniques. 
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7. Research and Development: 


O.. nation has failed to make a reasonable allocation 
of research and development funds between our various energy 
alternatives, iricluding conservation. Substantial funds should 
be allotted for development of: (a) heat transfer technology; 
(b) low temperature heat applications; (c) energy savings in 
space conditioning; (d) industrial stent production technology; 
(e) integrated power generation; (f) improvements in efficiency 


of power generation; and (g) new manufacturing processes, 


In summary, the Analysis points out that the E.I.S, 
completely fails to consider one of the principal alternatives 
to 0.Q&S. development -- a mandatory national energy conservation 
program. The experience of the City of Los Angeles during last 
Fall's energy crisis proves the value of mandatory energy conserva. 


tion programs, During the winter of 1973-74, the City of Los 


Angeles implemented a plan which resulted in a 17% reduction in 


energy use during the first two months the program was in effect. 
A study of the results of that plan by Rand Corporation indicates 
that: (1) lighting changes accounted for most of the reduced 
use; (2) most business ectablishments regarded 20% as a reason- 
able amount to cut without adverse consequences to business; 

and (3) most businesses are continuing to maintain the reductions 
they made during that period, The Analysis concludes that with 
economically and technologically feasible energy conservation 
practices, our energy growth rate can easily be reduced to 2% 


annually, and even zero energy growth is possible, Unfortunately,- 
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the E,I.°, fails to give this alternative the serious attention 


it warrants. 


hy D. Other Energy Alternatives: 


The E.1.S. discusses several suggested energy alter- 
natives to 0.C.S. drilling. However, the treatment of those 
discussed is clearly inadequate, while other significant alter- 
natives are simply not discussed, 

Among the alternatives cursorily examined in the E,7,S,. 
and which are treuted at much greater length in tnis Analysis 
are solar, geotnermal, nuclear, oil shale, hydreelectric and oil 
importation, The alternatives not discussed in tn2 E,I.S. but 
considered in this Analysis include bio-energy, wind, and secondary 
and tertiary recovery from existing wells. Bio-energy we especial- 
ly feel is advantageous because it supplies energy while solving 
co solid waste management problems. Secondary ana tertiary recovery 

are also sound resource management tools which deserve greater 
ot attention. In summary, the treatment cf other energy alterna- 


tives in the E.2.S. is seriously deficient. 


E. Production of Shut-In Wells and Secondary and 
Tertiary Recovery as Alternatives to Expanded 
0.C.S, Development: 


No mention is the E.I.S. is made of she alternatives 
to 0.C.S, development of production of wells now apparently "shut- 


in" in the Gulf of Mexico, nor is there an adequate consideration 
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of the alternative of secondary and tertiary recovery from exist- 
ing wells. The House Sub-Committee on Regulatory Agencies has 
found that a substantial number of tracts capable of production 
in the Gulf of Mexico have been classified as shut-ins by the U.S. 
Geological Survey upon the request cf oil and gas companies, The 
Federal Power Commission has made similar findings regarding the 
production capacity of oil and gas fields. The question is whether 
or not classification of a tract as shut-in is appropriate, Sub- 
stantial evidence seems to indicate that in many cases it is not. 

The House Sub-Committee has found that the Department 
of the Interior has not demonstrated its capacity to efficiently 
administer the present leasing system, If this is true, what 
is the justification for greatly accelerated 0.C.S, development 
under the same regulatory syste.? Whether shut-ins are the result 
of inadequate manpower and materials, or a desire of the oil 


companies to develop the areas in the future when prices are 


higher. the fact remains that the nation appears to have presently 


leased areas capable of production which are not now producing. 

The same concern is applicable to the failure of the E.I.S. 
adequately to discuss the production capacity which would result 
in secondary and tertiary recovery. Adequate recovery is not being 
undertaken at this time because the oil companies apparently do 
not find it to be economically attractive. Nonetheless, these 
national resources which have already been tapped should not be 
left partially developed if they can be fully developed in ani 


environmentally and economically sound manner. 
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F, The Elk Hills Example of Present Onshore Potential: 


The E,I.S, entirely ignores one of the most feasible 
alternatives to accelerated 0,C,S, development, that is the tap- 
ping of existing onshore petroleum reserves held by the military. 
One particular example not even mentioned in the E,I,.S, is the 
Elk Hills Naval Petroleum Reserve, Within 18 months, 230,000 
barrels-a-day could be produced from Elk Hills, with maximum pro- 
duction of 350,000 barrels-a-day beng reached within 3 years -- 


well ahead of what can reasonably be anticipated from newly leased 


0.C.S, areas. 


The cost of developing Elk Hills, as opposed to 0,C,S. 
development cost, is dramatic, While offshore wells cost 
up to $2 million each to drill, with offshore platforms costing 
as much as $30 million, onshore wells drilled at Elk H!1ls 
‘are normally a fraction of this cost. 

Substantial evidence indicates that the Elk Hills Naval 
Reserve is not necessary for national defense. The President has 
now indicated that he supports opening this Naval Reserve for 
domestic consumption. Clearly, it 1s an example of a meaningful 


Onshore alternative which should have been discussed in the E.1I.S, 


G. Substantial Evidence Indicates that 0.C.S, Development 
Cannot be Undertaken Within the Time-Frame Proposed 


The E.I.S. only superficially discusses the serious 
problem of the ability of the o11 industry to keep production 
abreast with the proposed increase in leasing due to the major 
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shortages of drilling rigs, equipment and skilled manpower, The 
findings of two major federal Congressional reports, and the 
Blueprint for Project Independence, convincingly demonstrates 

that the leases now proposed for development could not be developed 
within the proposed time-frame, Further, both the report of the 
Ad Hoc Committee on the Domestic and International Monetary Effect 
of Energy and Other National Resources Pricing of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, and the report from the National Oceans 
Policy Study on Outer Continental Shelf Oil and Gas Development 

in the Coastal Zones, raise serious questions about the viability 
of accelerated 0.C.S. leasing in light of current shortages of 
equipment, construction materials, and trained personnel. The 
Project Independence Blueprint indicates that shortages in dril- 
ling rigs, tubular goods, and walking draglines cannot be over~ 
come in the short-run period. Even a technical paper released by 
the Department of the Interior indicates a severe shortsge of 

these necessary materials. In summary, the E.1I.S. fails to deal 
with this significant issue, that is whether accelerated 0.C.S. 
development is in fact a meaningful solution or viable alternative. 


H. Mitigation Measures Not Adequately Considered 


The E,I.S, fails to consider measures which would miti- 
gate the potential adverse environmental effects of 0.C.S. develop- 
ment, The E,I.S, should at the very least consider the following 


possible mitigation measures: 


1. Immediate exploration of the potential lease 


areas 80 we would know what is in fact available; 
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2, Establishing a priority system so that lease 

sales would first take place in the areas farthest 
offshore with the least potential environmental 
impacts; 
Camouflaging rigs to preserve aesthetic values; 
Requiring subsea completion of wells to preserve 
aesthetic values, and reduce navigational obstruc- 
tions; 
Establish more stringent drilling and production 


regulations. 
Failure to Consider Relative Environmental Impacts 


The relative environmental impacts of drilling through- 


out the 0.C.S. must be evaluated prior to any further lease sales. 


This evaluation was not provided for by the E.1.5S. 

A report entitled 0.C.S, O11 and Gas - An Environmental 
Assessment, prepared by the President's Council on Environmental 
Quality, demonstrates that such an analysis is possible. Although 
limited to the Atlantic coast and the Gulf of Alaska, the C,E.Q, 
report resulted in a rating of various possible development areas 
according to environmental sensitivity and resource potential. 
Southern California has certain unique resources, as do other 
areas, and efforts must be made to evaluate the impact of 0,C.S, 
development on those resources, In summary, in order for the 
E,I.S. to be legally adequate, it is submitted that the relative 
eivironmental impacts of drilling in various areas throughout 


the 0.C.S, must be developed and discussed, 
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J. Insufficient Data ror Environmental Analysis: 


The E,I.S. is replete with admissions that sufficient 
data is not available regarding marine and coastal resources 

or the impact of 0.C.S, development on those resources, he 

E.I.S, includes nineteen such major admissions of lack of data. 
af Even though the drafters of this Analysis had extremely limited 
time and personnel, in ali but five of the specif‘c areas in- 
volved, we found literature sources providing the necessary 
analysis. In those areas where data is not now available, the 
Department of the Interior has an affirmative ovligation to de- 
velop the necessary data. 

One example of the need for additional data is pro- 
vided by the report of the Southern California Academy of Sciences, 
This group is presently under contract with the Bureau of Land 
Management to provide baseline data on the Southern California 
marine resources. Although the Department of the Interior con- 
tends that this baseline data is only needed for monitoring of 
0.C.S, development, rather than for making the determination as 


to whether there should be such development in the first instance, 


it is important to note those specific areas where the scientific 


community believes additional data is necessary. 


Thus, the 
Southern California Academy of Sciences concluded: 
aks 


Geological oceanography, especially in regard to 


seismic activities off Southern California, is 


inadequate, Recommendations for numerous studies 


were made, 
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Additional studies of vertebrate and inverte- 
brate populations, habitats and sevsitivity to 
oil pollution need to be studied. 
A better understanding of physical oceanography, 
including oceanographic and surface méteorology, 
is needed. 

4, A better understanding of chemical oceanography 


is needed. 
Degradation of Air Quality: 


The E.1I.S. only provides a discussion of possible 
degradation of air quality in terms of the result of evaporation 
from o11 spills. N.E.P.A., however, recitres a discussion of 
both the primary and the secondary impact of a project. Obvious- 
ly, the onshore activity which is the consequence of 0.C.S. 
development will have a substantial adverse effect on air quality. 

Increased refinery capacity and operation will clearly 


result in substantial increases in sulfur dioxide, particulate 


matter, nitrogen dioxide, carbon monoxide and hydrocarbons. The 


air quality in Southern California is far from reaching primary 
ambient air quality standards set pursuant to the Federal Clean 
Air Act, Further degradation in air quality will result from 
increased refinery capacity. This issue should be fully 


addressed by the E.1.S. 


Le The Onshore Land Use Impacts of 0.C.S. Development: 


The discussion of onshore impacts within the E.I.S. is 
wholly inadequate. Among the more notable onshore activities 
having significant primary land-use impacts are the following: 
(1) harbor and dock facilities; (2) equipment storing areas; 
(3) pipeline terminals and corridors; (4) tank farms and trans- 


portation facilities; and (5) refinery, petrochemical complexes, 


and supporting construction industries. The potential of these 
facilities for conflicting with other land-use values, and the 
resulting environmental impacts, must be fully discussed and con- 


sidered by the E.I.S. 


M. The Santa Barbara Oil Spill -- An Impact Never 


Discussed: 


The E.1.S. never discusses the Santa Barbara oil spill, 
despite the fact that it is an incident that exemplifies many of 
the economic and environmental consequences of 0.C.S. development, 
The 1969 blowout from a major channel piatform was the result of 
pvor operating procedures and government regulations. Over 
3,250,000 gallons of oil spilled into the ocean, resulting in a 
slick of over a thousand square miles. Over 80 miles of coastline 
were contaminated. Containment and recovery efforts were woefully 


inadequate. 


Although long-term effects of the Santa Barbara spill 


on the marine and coastal environment are difficult to estimate, 
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they clearly are substantial. As to short term damages, the cost 
of replacing dead organisms has been estimated to be over $10 
million. Over $10 million was spent by the oil companies for cone 
trol and cleanup, and approximately $640,000 by governmental 
agencies post spill operations. Indirect costs of the spill 
include diminution of property values and loss of tax revenues, 
Short term loss to the commercial fishing industry was over 
$800,000. Loss in recreational value has been estimated to be 
over $3 million. 


The E.I.S. makes no attempt to estimate these very real 


costs which may result from 0.C.S. development, nor is the entire 
subject of potential impacts from spills or accidents meaningfully 


developed, 


Ne Diminution of Property Values: 


The E.I.S. fails to discuss the diminution of property 
values that will result from 0.C.S. development. The potential 
adverse impact upon land values of the aesthetic blight of plate 
forms and potential for oil spills is well demonstrated by the 
Santa Barbara case. Total diminution of property values resulting 
from the Sante Barbara oil spill ranged from a total of $6,885,000 
to a high of $8,934,000. Potential adverse impacts of these magnie 


tudes must be discussed by the E.I.S. 
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Economic and Resource Losses to State and Local 
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Governments Resulting From 0.C.S. Development: 


The E.I.S. does not discuss possible adverse economic 


consequences to local governments resulting from 0.C.S. develop- 


ment, nor does the E.I.S. discuss the loss to the public of visual 


amenities, beach and marine resources and recreational values. 
Studies from both Louisiana and Texas indicate that local govern- 
ment, in providing services to 0.C.S.-related developments, bear 
substantial economic burdens. The public at the same time suffers 


a substantial loss of its beach and marine resources. 


Itt, onomic Analysis of the Federal Leasi System 


The E.I.S. entirely fails to consider the relative 
economic merits of alternative leasing systems. This is contrary 
to the mandate of N.E.P.A. that environmental as well as economic 
and technical cost benefits analyses must be prepared. With the 
exception of one trial royaity-fixed cash bonus system, the fed- 
eral government is now operating under a cash bonus-fixed royalty 
system which combines an initial substantial cash payment with a 
fixed royalty established by the Secretary of the Interior based 
upon the estimated value of leased lands. 

The problems resulting from the current system include: 


(1) A serious dampening effect on competition; and 
(2) Huge vertically-integrated petrojeum companies 


Gominate the bidding. 
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Additionally under tne current system, it appears that the 
Department of the Interior's regulation of leasing schedules 
is inadequate. As a result, areas may be developed either tag 
quickly or too slowly. Oil drilled in the mid-1980's is now 
being sold for 1975 prices. 


There are at least ten alternative leasing systems 


(4 royalty systems, 4 rental systems, and 2 profit sharing 
systems) which deserve serious examination and consideration, 
including: 

Fixed royalty/bonus bidding; 

Fixed bonus/royalty bidding; 

Royalty schedule decreasing overtime; 

Two-parameters royalty schedule; 

Rental payments/bonus bidding; 

Fixed bonus/rental bidding; 

Oil pledge/bonus bidding; 

Fixed bonus/oil pledge bidding; 

Fixed profit share/bonus bidding; 

10. Fixed bonus/profit sharebidding. 

In brief, the 0.C.S. oil reserves belong to the American people. 
Before they are leased, it is essential that all principal leasing 
systems are fully evaluated and considered to ensure that the fede 
eral government provides for the most responsible and eccaomically 


sound protection of our interests. 
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IV. Procedures for Evaluation 
Lennon erento one cs 


The procedures followed by the Department of the Interior 
for evaluation of lease Sales does not ensure a Systematic reasoned 
decisionmaking process. The procedures for public participation 
in the hearing process hampers full public Part.cipation, The 
Department of Defense excludes areas from consideration for lease 
Bales, on the basis of national security, in a manner that prevents 
review of the decisionmaking process, AS a result of those axclu- 
Sions, other areas May be selected for leasing which may be more 


environmentally sensitive, 


Vv. Substantial Evidence Exists to Indicate That a 
eo Gicate That a 
Determination to Drill Has Already Been Made 
ns Already Been Made 


Statements from high ranking officials in the 
Department of the Interior indicate a commitment to 0.C.S, 
development. The refusal of the Department of the Interior 
to await establishment of & national energy policy, and the 


refusal to postpone designations until after an adequate 


final program E.I.S. is considered in the decision making 
pracess, indicates that the E.I.S. is only a post hoc 


rationalization for a decision which has already been made. 


Vi. The Federal Coastal Zone Management Act 


The Department of the Interior's plans to proceed with 
0.C.S. leasing prior to the completion of coastal zone management 
plans by impacted states circumvents the purposes of the 1972 
Coastal Zone Management Act. 0O.C.S. leasing should be postponed 
until such time as the states have had an opportunity to adopt 
coastal zone management plans and have such plans approved by the 
U.S. Secretary of Commerc., as provided for in the Coastal Zone 
Management Act. Once such approval is obtained, any federal 
agency conducting or supporting an activity directly affecting 
the coastal zone shall, to the maximum extent practicable, con- 
duct such activities consistent with approved management programs. 

The energy element of California's coastal plan adopted 
by the Coastal Commission on January 23, 1975, proposes for 
California the policy that new offshore oil and gas development 
shall be permitted only after: (1) the need for petroleum has 
been clearly established in light of anticipated flows to Calif- 
ornia from the Alaska north slope and other production sources, 
and consideration is given to California's capacity to refine and 
store anticipated inflows; or (2) development of the 0.C.S. off 
California has been clearly identified as an integral and priority 
part of a comprehensive balanced national energy conservation and 
development program. Other policies in the energy element adopted 


by the Coastal Commission include: (1) allowing offshore drilling 
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only where safe; (2) encouraging consolidation of drilling pro- 
duction and processing sites; (3) requiring the use of submerged 


completion and production systems where feasible and environmentally 
safes (4) minimizing the impact of onshore facilities; (5) 
establishing en oil spill liability fund; and (6) protecting 


against any adverse impact of 0.C.S. development by seeking an 
agreement with the Department of the Interior that no federal 
leases be approved uncil the Department of the Interior makes a 
commitment to undertake a comprehensive environmental protection 
plan in regard to 0.C.S. development. The policy recomm=ndations 
of the Califomia Coastal Zone Conse; vation Commission have evolved 
cat of a long planning process. The Department of the Interior 
should not be allowed to circumvern: the purposes of the Federal 
Coastal Zone Management Act by ignoring the position of the “ulif- 
ornia Coastal Zone Conservation Commission in regard to 0.C.S, 


development. 


Departmental Responses 
I. The major allegations listed under Part I of the Council 
document are reiterated in more detail in Part II of their 


discussion. 


The following Departmental comments address the specific points 


raised in Part II, Inadequacies of the EIS. 


II. A. The dependence of accelerated OCS development on the 
formulation of a National Energy Policy may be less than the 

SCCLG implies. Current leasing policies give the Department 
flexibility in deciding when, where and to what extent OCS 
development should occur. These decisions can be made at any 

stage of the leasing program, as mandated by current national energy 
needs, environmental and other considerations. The Department feels 
this approach can be fully as effective as that derived from the 
synoptic framework of a National Energy Policy, and perhaps more 
responsive to the Nation's actual OCS energy needs. See Section 


VIII.A for a more complete discussion of this position. 


The final EIS discusses the Project Independence Report in Sections 


I and VIII. 


B. The Department feels that OCS oil and gas resources are 
substantial. Development of these resources offers a realistic 
alternative for supplying much of the Nation's projected energy 
needs and reducing our cuxrent dependence on foreign energy imports 


hence, the accelerated leasing proposal. 
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Under NEPA, this EIS need not demonstrate the necessity for OCS 
development i.e. it is not a justification document. 

C. Energy conservation appears to offer a viable partial 
alternative to OCS resource development. The required legislation 
to make conservation work, however, might well be compromised, as 
the unanticipated ‘costs' of these measures become more apparent. 


The Nation might then be forced to rely on alternative energy sources 


having greater potential’ environmental harm than OCS oil and gas. 


Section VIII.B discusses the conservation alternative, 


D. The EIS section oa energy alternatives has been revised 


and expanded (See Sec. VIII.C.) 


E. The USGS through its investigative and regulatory functions, 
encourages orderly and efficient development of oil and gas leases, 
and is constantly assessing the effectiveness of its OCS monitoring 


program. 


As noted by the Council, some confusion surrounds the interpretation 
of the 'shut-in' designation. The Department feels that much of 

the problem arose from a 1972 change in the USGS shut-in classification 
along with changes in their method of reporting OCS oil end gas well 


statistics. 


Investigations by the Federal Power Commission and the Department 
have shown that nearly all operator requests for lease extensions 


under the shut-in classification 


are justifiable. Shut-ins may be effected by the operator 


during the primary lease period without USGS approval. 


Secondary and tertiary petroleum recovery could eventually 

supply significant amounts of petroleum, however current 
technology and existing economic constraints preclude any sizable 
near-term contribution from these methods to the Nation's energy 
needs. ‘Through appropriate production incentives and increased R 
and D, enhanced recovery could presumably tap this country's 


extensive secondary petroleum reserves which are now unproducible,. 


F. Domestic production from the Naval Petroleum Reserves 
could supplement future OCS production as a viable source of 
short-term energy Resource. Management of the NPR's now lies 
within the Department of Defense. Propdsals to bring these 
reserves into production are currently being considered by both 


the Administration and Congress. 


G. As stated in Section I of this final EIS, the Department 
has taken cognizance of industrial equipment and manpower constraints 
to rapid OCS development and has consequently reassessed its 10 


million acre lease proposal, The June, 1975 proposed 4-year Lease 


Planning Schedule, outlines thé, current Departmeutal proposal to 


hold six lease sales per year through 1978, to include ‘offerings 


in all OCS areas. In redefining its leasing proposal, the 


Department feels that many of the current equipment and manpower 


constraints to expanded OCS development would be reduced during 


the several years preceding actual OCS production. 


H. 1. Variations of the two-stage vs. one-stage OCS development 


theme are discussed in Section VIII.E under Alternatives. 


2. Section VIII.E discusses several alternative lease 
scheduling strategies, among them the 'save the worst for last’ 
option. This strategy could be applied to the tract selection phase 
of leasing, as suggested by SCCLG, thereby postponing development 
of the environmentally sensitive and aesthetically important nearshore 
and coastal areas. Balanced against the environmental benefits of 
this approach is the increased spill risk associated with operations 
in deeper offshore waters. It should be mentioned that present 


tract selection procedures take cognizance of known environmental 


hazards in the pruposed lease area. 


3. Aesthetic aspects and related alternative mitigating proposals 


are discussed in Section III.B on Impacts. 


4. Section I.C contains an updated discussion of subsea 
completion technology. Potential mitigated impacts from the use of 


these systems are addressed in Section III.B. 
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5. The Department has initiated efforts in several areas 
to improve the environmental safety of OCS development. These 
efforts include (a) supporting legislation that would broaden oil 
spill liability, (b) developing new OCS operating orders for frontier 
leasing areas to reflect unique operating conditions in these regions, 


(c) initiating both inhouse and external safety management evaluations 


of USCS regulatory functions on the OCS, and (d) raising USGS personnel 


levels in order to more closely monitor offshore oil and gas operations, 


I. Data on relative environmental impacts for the various OCS 
areas are discussed in Section III. Relative assessments of several 
impact parameters - estimated throughput spill rates, natural hazards, 
unique biota, proximity to coastal resources - are individually discussed 
and then combined into a summary matrix table (Table J23 ). Summary 
matrix assessments are finally combined to produce an overall 


categorization of environmental risk for each OCS area. 


J. As stated previously, Section III on Impacts has been revised. 
In addition to presenting the analysis of relative impacts outlined 
above, Section III properly emphasizes the generic aspects of OCS 
development, Admittedly, specific data gaps exist for the various 
OCS regions, however this fact does not obviate the ability of a 


programmatic impact statement to adequately assess generic environmental 


impacts of offshore oil and gas development. Ongoing literature 


surveys, BLM-funded environmental studies and other research 
will generate much of the data needed to assess impacts unique 
to a specific OCS area. These non-generic impacts are more properly 


evaluated within the context of the site-specific EIS. 


K. A general discussion of possible air quality problems 
associated with OCS oil and gas development can be found in 
Section III.J, "Impacts Not Unique to Region." Potential impacts 
on air quality from OCS development in specific geographic regions 


will be addressed in the site-specific EIS for that area, 


L. Again, from a programmatic viewpoint, generic onshore land 
use impacts resulting from OCS development are discussed in Section 
III.J, which incorporates significant additions to the precursory 


draft EIS discussion. 


M. Following the 1969 Santa Barbara Channel oii spill, the 
USGS revised its OCS Operating Orders. The current Pacific OCS 
Orders date from a further revision effective June 1971. OCS 
Operating Orders are periodically reviewed and, if necessary, 
revised as new technological and environmental information becomes 
available. These changes serve to enhance the environmental safety 
of OCS operations through stricter regulations and more effective 


compliance criteria. 


The 1969 spill also highlighted the need for more intense 
mondtoring of offshore oil and gas activities. The USGS 
has responded to this need by increasing its inspection staffing and 


conducting more frequent inspections of offshore facilities, 


The Santa Barbara spill and its related impacts are discussed in 


Section III.B and III.D. of this EIS. 


N-O. Although difficult to quantify, some diminution in land 
values will probably occur along highly valued recreational and 
scenic coastal areas, as a result of OCS development. Alternately, 
local appreciation in land values will undoubtedly occur through 


development of other, currently low-premium coastal areas. 


Legislation is now being considered which emphasized greater liability 
compensation from oil spillage and other negative impacts of OCS 
development. Many of the proposed measures contain Federal-State 
re\renue-sharing provisions for OCS production revenues. Section 


discusses the revenue-sharing alternative. 


III. Under the provisions of the OCS Lands Act of 1953, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to hold competative 
oil and gas lease sales on the outer continental shelf under either 
a cash bonus-fixed royalty or royalty-fixed cash bonus system. 
Although some of the alternative leasing systems outlined by the 


Council may have merit, existing legislation precludes their use. 
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In their expanded discussion concerning economic aspects of 

the leasing system, the Council recommended Federal participation 

in pre-lease OCS oil and gas exploration. Under this arrangement, 
the Government would benefit from having access to the same 

resource data as industry so as to help insure receipt of fair market 
value in leasing resource areas. Many of these benefits will be 
similarly realized when proposed regulations governing the permitting 
and disclosure of geological and geophysical OCS exploration data 

are adopted by the USGS. The submission of G + G exploratory data 

to USGS is now required under preliminary regulations outlined by 

the Department in a Federal Register notice effective December 

11, 1974 (FR 39 (242), Dec. 16, 1974). Section VIII 


discusses possible Federal involvement in OCS exploration. 


IV. In alluding to limitations on public participation in the 
hearing process, the Council outlined four criticisms. These 
included: (a) the short time frame for public review and comments, 


(b) hearing topics, as suggested by the Department, were balanced 


in favor of the proposal, (c) public was unable to question hearing 


panelists, and (d) restrictions on who and how long one may testify 


at the hearings. 


Problems related to item (a) were prix cily caused by the 
unanticipated large demand for the u, .f. EIS, which required 
ultimately several reprintings. In lig it of the delays associated 
with distribution of the EIS, the Department twice postponed the 
hearing dates in order to allow sufficient time for public review 


of the document. 


Concerning,item (b), while the Department does suggest broad topic 
areas for hearing discussion, this practice does not bias actual 
testimony either for or against the proposal. The diverse mix of 
cpinions expressed during all three public hearings highlights 


the open nature of these proceedings. 


As acknowledged by the Council, the Department views the public 
hearing as a means of gauging public sentiment and acquiring useful 
information and suggestions concerning environmental aspects of 

the proposal. This opinion parallels that taken by CEQ in its 
August, 1973 Guidelines for EIS Preparation. Expanding this role 


to include policy debate would lead to procedural chaos. 


Concerning public participation at the hearings (item d), anyone 


who wishes to testify may register with the Department, specifying a 


particular date and time if desired. Reasonable requests for additi- 


onal presentation time are routinely honored, as are those fer 


multiple-member group testimony. Beyond established proto 
for testimony by government officials, these requests are 


honored on a first come-first served basis. 


V. Statements made by Department officials concerning the 10 
million acre lease proposal served only to outline program 


parameters related to that proposal. Both the Department's 


redefinition of the initial accelerated leasing proposal and 


the June 1975 revision of the November 1974 planning schedule 
\ 

serve to illustrate the tentative nature of these program proposals 
| 

and underscores their role as planning measures rather than 


irreversible commitments to lease. 


.VI. The argument that OCS leasing in frontier areas must be 
postponed until coastal States finalize their CZM plans carries 
the implication that no effective coastal planning can occur 
before that time. This is not the case. Intelligent planning 
decisions can be made within the framework of existing State 
CZM policies for many aspects of coastal development.. States which 
have not yet finalized their CZM plans estimate these policies can 
be implemented by 1977, well in advance of the onset of production 


from accelerated OCS leasing. 


Recognizing the importance of coastal State involvement in the 
planning phase of OCS development, the Department recently 
proposed the creation of an OCS policy advisory board similar to 
its OCS Research Management Advisory Board established in 1974, 
The policy board would be similarly comprised of various Federal 
agency representatives as well as representatives from each 


coastal State, and would provide a forum for keeping the states 


abreast of Federal OCS program activities while encouraging them 


to offer comments and recommendations on OCS policy decisions. 


EDMUNDS G. BROWN JR. 
MARL OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


GOVERNOR OF RESOURCES BUILDING 
CALIFORNIA 1416 NINTH STREET 
95814 


THE RESOURCES AGENCY OF CALIFORNIA 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBS 1 1975 


Bureau of Land Management 
U. S. Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Gentlemen: 


The State of California has reviewed the "Draft Environmental 
Statement, Proposed Increase in Acreage to be Offered for Oil and 
Gas Leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf (DES 74-90)", undated, 
which was submitted to the Office of Planning and Research (State 
Clearinghouse) within the Governor's Office. The review was coor- 
dinated with the Departments of Conservation, Commerce, Fish and 
Game, Food and Agriculture, Health, Navigation and Ocean Develop- 
ment, Parks and Recreation, Transportation, and Water Resources; 
the Public Utilities Commission; the State Water Resources Control 
Board; the Air Resources Board; the San Francisco Bay Conservation 
and Development Commission; the Solid Waste Management Board; the 
State Lands Division; and the California Coastal Zone Conservation 
“cpap Our comments on the draft statement are set forth 
below. 


Water Quality 


1. Environmental Impact of Proceeding With Proposed Program 
From the Point of View of an Agency Authorized to Develop 
and Enforce Envi.ronmental Standards 


The Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) should provide a full 
assessment of the impacts of the program that resu)t from the in- 
creased risk of significant oil spilis from platforms, pipelines, 
loading facilities, barges, and ships. We are concerned because 
initial leases in the increased program will probably be in 
Southern California. Northern California and Oregon lands are not 
estimated to be as productive or desirable by oil companies (page 
329, Vol. II). The risk of adverse impacts to the coastal areas 
is enhanced by the tendency of winds and ocean currents to bring 
petioleum materials toward shore in Southern California, and the 
importance of resources directly dependent on water quality. Such 
resources include the kelp beds which provide a habitat for 
numerous marine species of importance to sport and commercial 
interests. The State Water Resources Control Board has recently 
designated specific coastal areas as "Areas of Special Biological 
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Significance" (Attachment 1). The Board intends to prohibit dis- 
charges to these areas to prevent adverse effects on natural water 
quality. Twenty of these areas are between San Francisco and the 
border of Mexico where we would expect additional lands to be 
offered for lease under the intensified program. The EIS should 
discuss the possible and probable impacts of development and opera- 
tion of wells, transport, and refining on identified areas of high 
environmental value and sensitivity. 


Is not a risk of adverse impacts along the cost of Southern Cali- 
fornia increased because the resources of the area are considered 
to be under stress (page 317, Vol. II)? ‘The draft EIS endorses the 
quotation on page 169, Vol. II thet "...a single catastrophic spill 
could well create effects that are far beyond the natural recupera- 
tive powers of the ecosystem". The E'S should describe in greater 
detail the vulnerability of mainland and island coasts to major 
spills, the increase in probability of such spills generated by 

the proposed action, and the actual probability of successful 
mitigation actions. 


The risk of chronic impacts on aquatic life is increased because 
of the increased.number of minor spills, waste discharges, and. new 
effluent constituents from refineries and ancillary facilities 
which will accompany the increased production of petroleum products. 
The Board has assisted in funding a study by the California 
Department of Fish and Game which covers the frequency, quantity, 
and causes of oil spills in major harbor areas during recent years. 
The report shows that most of the more than 500 spilis per year 
result from human error during fuel transfer operations. The 
increased activity will likely increase the number of spills 
substantially. The report also shows that the tainting of fish 
flesh by petroleum products and oil spill cleanup agents could be 
correlated directly with the time of exposure and more frequent 
spills will increase the time of exposure. The EIS should include 
& more detailed discussion of cumulative impacts, decey times for 
impacts of individual events, and residual impacts after known 
mitigation procedures have been applied. 


If there is & significant increase in the number of leases in 
Southern California and a resulting increase in oil production, 
the EIS should consider a significe.:t local increase in production 
and handling facilities that is out of proportion to existing 
national import tonnage and domestic production. This facilities 
increase will, in turn, result in increased waste quantities, 
waste effluent, and need for waste treatment facilities, all of 
which should be considered by the EIS. 


9 
The priority given to this program by federal agencies should 
not lead to relaxation of water quality standards. The EIS should 
discuss the interaction of such an accelerated program with 
existing efforts to maintain and improve water quality. 
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The EIS should clearly appraise whether the aggregate effect of 
the accelsrated leasing program is increased degradation of water 
quality in areas of high production. Even though each individual 
development may result in impacts which are not great and from 
which the ecosystem could recuperate theoretically, will the rate 
of continual assaults result in a cumulative adverse impact? The 
EIS should discuss the cwnulative effect of oil spill incidents 
and indicate the range of increase to be expected under different 
degrees of development for each proposed area. 


2. Comments on the Proposal to Increase Leasing to 10 Million 
Acres by 1975 


The EIS does not establish that it would be feasible to lease 

10 million acres per year or that major oil companies could under- 
take exploration at the rate required to lease lands for produc- 
tion within the time allowed. The draft states (page 325, Vol. II) 
that an offer of 14 to 19 million acres would have to be prepared 
to obtain leases on 10 million acres. We understand that an offer 
requires a site-specific EIS for each tract of land in the offer. 
If the Bureau of Land Management (BLM) attempts to prepare that 
many EIS's as using existing data and staff capabilities, will it 
be possible to comply with the intention to determine adverse 
impacts prior to lease? We are aware that Congress may appro- 
priate additional funds for BIM and the Geological Survey to 
increase their programs in order to comply with the objectives of 
this program. However, it seems apparent that no new data of 
Significance will be available from these programs for at least 
one year, and such expésion could not help in the selection of 
lands to be included in the offers for i975. 


We are also concerned that the attempt to achieve a goul of leasing 
10 million acres per year might stifle or reduce in priority the 
Planning for development of other energy resources. Will allotment 
of funds and agency resources to this program reduce the nation's 
ability to consider the relative merits of developing alternative 
energy sources? This possibility is noted on page 321 of Vol. II, 
but it should be amplified. 


The proposed program will also have secondary impacts on coastal 
planning in the affected states without providing a definite 
program for giving the states a voice in the decisions regarding 
offerings or assistance in coastal planning programs. In this 
regard, we note that new legislation (S3221), cosponsored by 
Senator Alan Cranston of California, would give coastal states an 
opportunity to provide input on the timing of federal oil leases 
and would provide grants for planning and the amelioration of 
adverse ervironmental impacts associated with the development of 
federal energy rescurces. We support these concepts. 
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The attempts to achieve a goal of leasing 10 million acres in 1975 
can be expected to lead to poor quality assessments and inadequate 
disclosure of impacts. As an example, the description of water 
quality in California (pages 92-101, Vol. II) was taken from the 
Water Resources Council Comprehensive Framework Study, California 
Region, of 1971. The material selected for the craft EIS is out 
of date, out of context, and extremely misleading. Such informa- 
tion is not an adequate basis for estimating impacts. 


As examples of the misinformation contained in the EIS, the water 
quality conditions described in San Diego and Monterey Bays and 

in Los Angeles Harbor no longer exist and will not occur during 
the lease period. San Diego Bay does not receive large quantities 
of raw wastewater, garbage, trash, and oil as stated in the EIS 
and the Bay is not considered polluted. Bacterial contaminat’.on 
of beach areas in Monterey and Carmel Bays existed in the pest but 
upgraded sewage treatment plants have improved conditions and a 
new regional wastewater system has been initiated in southern 
Monterey Bay which will prevent future problems. Discharges from 
coastal cities have been reduced in number and treatment has been 
upgraded to the extent that they are not a source of coliform 
bacteria problems on recreational beaches as stated in the EIS. 


The description of conditions in Los Angeles Harbor is particu- 
larly inad2quate. The last refinery discharges to Dominguez 
Channel and the inner harbor were removed in 1969. Only cooling 
water discharges remain. All brine discharges to the harbor have 
been removed and dissolved oxygen is not being depressed in the 
inner or outer harbor. 


3. Compliance of EIS with the National Environmental Protection 
Act 


A. Description of Project 


The EIS present a series of scenarios (page 326, Vol. II) for 
locations of areas to be leased to make up the total 10 million 
acres. The importance of environmental effects will be dependent 
on the selection of areas to be leased. The EIS should provide 
some estimate of the maximum development which could be experienced 
in each area if it were to be selected and concurrent estimates of 
maximum environmental impacts to be expected from such development. 
Environmental impacts will be related to the number of platforms 
constructed, the amount of oil handled, and the proportion of plat- 
forms constructed in areas of high vulnerability or high environ- 
mental risk. The expected number of platforms is cited as “upwards 
of 500" (page 305, Voi. II); approximately 1,000 (page 312, 

Vol. II); "as many as 1,600" (page 319, Vol. II), and "from 
500-1,000" (page 311, Vol. II). Each citation is used to predict 
the magnitude of some particu effect of construction. These 
inconsistent estimates should be replaced by tables indicating 
probable levels of effect for a range of values extending from the 
minimum expected construction to the maximum for each potential 
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lease area. In no case should a single minimum figure be quoted 
as Pe it represents the entire range of possible impact magni- 
tudes. (e.g., page 307, Vol. II, where a range of from 170,000 to 
245,000 bbl is quoted 43 170,000 bbl.) Similarly, estimates of 
volumes of oil handled aad occurrence of construction in high risk 
areas should be treated by first indicating the form of action 
conducive to a maximum effect and then supplying qualifications 
indicating the probability of occurrence of such a maximum. 


B. Environmental Impact 


Environmental impacts of the proposed project only can be assessed 
from a background presentation of impacts arising from current 
practices. The EIS does not supply a complete and succinct 
account of environmental impacts arising from existing practices 
and does not indicate, except in the most general terms, how 
future impacts might be predicted from present observations. 


Single events are cited in some detail, but should be supplemented 
by quantitative. estimates of the probability of recurrence of 
similar events. Volume II, page 323, suggests that future impacts 
on fish and wildlife should be of about the size of already 
accrued impacts in the Gulf of Mexico since the new leasing area 
is roughly equivalent to the area already under lease in the Gulf. 
No estimate of the already accrued impact due to oil drilling 
development is presented in the description of the Gulf environ- 
ment in Volume I. A detailed description “the size and nature 
of these impacts should be supplied. ’ 


Adequate predictions of environmental impacts requires adequate 


prior description of the proposed action. The EIS should present 
the best available estimate of maximum impact associated with 
Bach potential maximum development state, and then supply discus- 
sion of expected mean and minimum impacts and their probabilities. 
The comment (page 172, Vol. II) which suggests that oil spill 
effects on marine mammals will be negligible as long as they are 
able to escape the area of the spill should be replaced <‘th a 
description of known vulnerabilities of marine mammals te « .1 
spills. 


C. Adverse Impacts Which Cannot be Avoided and 
Mitigation Measures 


Where adverse impacts are identified as possible, but are not 
susceptible to quantitative measurement, the EIS should describe 
the necessary data acquisition and analysis as part of the mitiga- 
tion measures necessary to reduce adverse impacts. Assertions of 
cer sainty of occurrence of oil spills (page 169, Vol. II) are of 
little value without predictions of frequency and magnitude of 
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possible events. The EIS refers to frequency of cvllisions 
between vessels and platforms (Vol. II, page 279-280) and to 
frequency of spills and gas leaks in existing fields (Vol. II, 
page 309), but makes no attempt to predict their recurrence rate 
under development. The discussion should formulate the best 
available estimates of future adverse events consonant with each 
degree of proposed development. Particular attention should be 
given to the maximum individual occurrences and the magnitude of 
associated environmental consequences. 


"D. Alternatives 


The section on alternatives is cursory and omits the major require- 
ment of the Council on Environmental Quality guidelines for this 
section, the comparative evaluation of the environmental benefits, 
costs, and risks between the proposed action and each alternative. 
Pages 331 and 332 of Vol. II acknowledge that the environmental 
impacts of alternative leasing schemes are dependent upon the 
degree of development experienced. A range of impact intensities 
should be presented for each leasing alternative covering an 

_ established reasonable range of development levels. 


E. Relationship Between Local Short-Term Uses and Long- 
Term Productivity, Irrevereible, and Irretrievable 
Commitment of Resources 


The discussion of "Mineral Resources" (page 321, Vol. II) 
questions the worth of the proposed action by indicating that 
such rapid development may create an intensified future crisis 
of energy supply. This consideration should be discussed in 
some detail ir. the "Alternatives" section, under the headings of 
"No =o or "Postponement," and in Section VI (page 317, 
Vol. II). 


Historical Preservation 


The Draft Environmental Impact Statement failed to adequately 
consider the Bureau of Land Management's responsibilities in 
compliance with the National Historic Preservation Act of 1966 
and Executive Order 11593, "Protection and Enhancement of the 
Cultural Environment." 


Section 800.4(a) of the Procedures for the Protection of Historic 
and Cultural Properties requires "as early as possible and in all 
cases prior to agency decision concerning an undertaking, the 
Agency Official shall identify properties located within the area 

of the undertaking's potential environmental impact that are 
included in or eligible for inclusion in the National Register." 
Section 800.4(a)(2) further specifies that "to identify properties 
eligible for inclusion in the national register, the Agency Official 
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shall, in consultation with the State Historic Preservation Officer, 
apply the National Register Criteria, set forth in 36 CFR 800.10, 
to all properties possessing historical, architectural, archeo- 
logical, or cultural vaiue located within the area “f the under- 
taking's potential environmental impact." 


Fish and Wildlife Concerns 


The Department of Fish and Game has expressed concern about 

(1) oil spill liability, (2) basic data collection, and (3) oceanic 
bird loss. Attachment No. expresses in more detail those 
concerns and are to be considered as an integral part of these 
comments. 


Coastal Zone Conservation Commission Concerns 


The Commission has several general comments which are discussed 
below. Attachment No. 3 includes detail comments on Volume II. 
The attached pages of detailed comments of the Commission are an 
integral part of this letter. 


1. The goal of leasing 10 million acres in 1975 is too 
arbitrarily and hastily conceived to be acceptable as a sound 
basis for energy development, for land use and environmental 
planning, or for good business practice in management of the 
nation's natural resources. Without documentation the goal sets 
in motion the maximization of resources recovery and the minimi- 
zation of environmental impacts. It is not specifically designed 
to meet identified, or identifiable, geographic energy needs. It 
does not appear to be related to the realities of available in- 
vestment capital, drilling and production equipment, or trained 
manpow ¢t, either within government or private industry. It 
threatens to make meaningless the land use planning and coastal 
management efforts of the past several years. 


2. The portions of the draft statement pertaining to Cali- 
fornia are too sketchy to be of value in judging the potential 
impact of the program on this State or its coastline. The 
descriptions of existing California coastal land uses are too 
general to be useful. The descriptions of the oil and gas re- 
sources are altogether too inadequate--especially for Central and 
Northern California, for which descriptions or data are nearly 
nonexistent. There is no significant effort to translate 
development of the Central and Northern California resources into 
possible onshore consequences. 


3. If indeed the onshore impacts of OCS development are the 


most visible and longest lasting, then the materials (studies by 
the Council on Environmental Quality and Resource Planning 
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Associates, Inc.) describing in detail the land use and socio- 
economic effects of onshore development, and presenting analyses 
of hypothetical development areas, ought not to be dismissed by 
only scanty reference. From the material in the EIS, for example, 
it is simply not possible to understand what assumptions were made 
and what conclusions were drawn in those referenced reports with 
regard to San Francisco as an onshore development area. 
Furthermore, the EIS does not give any justification for San 
Francisco having been the hypothetical area studied, when all else 
in the statement points to OCS development in Southern California. 


4, To the extent that the draft EIS does attempt to identify 
the kinds of onshore impacts of OCS development, the primary focus 
appears to be on new refinery capacity that may result. It seems 
reasonably clear that OCS development in either California or 
Alaska will not itself result in additional refinery capacity in 
California, unless it leads directly to higher consumption levels 
in California than are presently forecast. The focus, rather, 
should be on treatment and storage facilities, intrastate and 
interstate pipelines, the need for tanker facilities, and the 
need for refinery desulfurization capability, among other things. 


5. Despite its many shortcomings as a statement of any real 
use for evaluating the specific impacts of the proposed program on 
the California coast, the draft EIS does state that "California's 
coast is its single most valuable natural resource” (Vol. II, 
page 27); that 10 million people, or one-half of the State's pop- 
ulation, live in the coastal counties from Santa Barbara to San 
Diego--Precisely those areas most affected by the Southern 
California leasing program--and they do use the coastal resource 
intensively; and that oil spills, both major and chrenic, will 
inevitably result from OCS development. The Coestal Commission 
staff hopes these observations and conclusions will be kept in 
clear focus as decision-making on the proposed program proceeds. 


6. On January 21, 1975, the Coastal Commission adopted as 
part of the Ener element of the Coastal Plan a series of findings 
and policies oat ene to petroleum exploration and production. 
Those findings and policies will be forwarded as soon as staff has 
completed compiling final amendments made by the Commission during 
the adoption proceedings. 


State Lands Division Concerns 


The State Lands Division felt that the draft is quite comprehensive 
and reasonably complete. However, the agency did wish to comment 
on several items. Attachment No. 4 contains those comments which 
are to be considered as an integral part of the State's comments. 
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Public Utilities Commission 

The statement presented by the California Public Utilities 
Commission at the Bureau of Land Management hearings in Southern 
California on February 7, 1975, is a matter of record. 


Recommendation 


It is recommended that the final statement respond to the concerns 
and include the views set forth in these comments. 


Thank you for the opportunity to review and comment on the draft 
statement. 


Sincerely, 


forny Ct Weta 


¢vCLAIRE T. DEDRICK 
Secretary for Resources 


Attachments 


cc: Director of Management Systems 
State Clearinghouse i 
Office of Planning and Research 
1400 Tenth Street 
roeeigorngge | California 95814 


(SCH No. 74112556) 


Attachment No. 1 
STATE WATER RESOURCES CONTROL BOARD 


AREAS OF SPECIAL BIOLOSICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
DESIGNED MARCH 21, 1974, AND APRIL 18, 1974 
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STATE WATER RESOURCES CONTROL BOARD 
AREAS OF SPECIAL BIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
DESIGNED MARCH 21, 1974, AND APRIL 18, 1974 


Pygmy Forest Ecological Staircase 
Del Mar Landing Ecological Reserve 
Gerstle Cove 

Bodega Marine Life Refuge 

Kelp Beds at Saunders Reef 

Kelp Beds at Trinidad Head 

Kings Range National Conservation 
Redwoods National Park 

James V. Fitzgerald Marine Reserve 
Farallon Island 

Duxbury Reef Reserve and Extension 
Point Reyes Headland Reserve and 
Extension 

Double Point 

Bird Rock 

Ano Nuevo Point and Island 

Point Lobos Ecological Reserve 

San Miguel, Santa Rosa, and 

Santa Cruz Islands 

Julia Pfeiffer Burns Underwater Park 
Pacific Grove Marine Gardens Fish 
Refuge and Hopkins Marine Life 
Refuge 

Ocean Area Surrounding the Mouth of 
Salmon Creek 

San Nicolas Island and Begg Rock 
Santa Barbara Island, Santa Barbara 
County and Anacapa Island 

San Clemente Island 

Mugu Lagoon to Latigo Point 

Santa Catalina Island - Subarea One, 
Isthmus Cove to Catalina Head 

Santa Catalina Island - Subarea Two, 
North End of Little Harhor to Ben 
Weston Point 

Santa Catalina Island - Subarea 
Three, Farnsworth Bank Ecological 
Reserve 

Santa Catalina Island - Subarea 
Four, Binnacle Rock to Jewfish 
Point 

San Diego-LaJolla Ecological Reserve 
Heisler Park Ecological Reserve 

San Diego Marine Life Refuge 
Newport Beach Marine Life Refuge 
Irvine Coast Marine Life Refuge 


Attachment No. 1, page 2 


Attachment No. 2 
Specific Comments on the 
Draft Environmental Statement 
Proposed Increase in Acreage to be Offered 
for Oil and Gas Leasing on the Outer 
Continental Shelf(DES 74-90) 
By Department of Fish and Game, State of California 


The following comments refer to specific items of the draft 
environmental statement. 


1. Page 114, Vol. 1 of 2 - Liability for oil s ills. OCS Order 
No. 7. This order spells out the pollution d mage the lessee 
is responsible for, but does not incorporate the costs of 
monitoring oil spills. The lessee should be responsible and 
liable for all costs associated with an oil spill. This 
responsibility should be incorporated in each lease. 


Page 140, Vol. 1 of 2 - Other Potential Data Gathering Programs. 
The inference here and elsewhere 1s that future aeare 
resource studies will be undertaken through universities and 
consulting agencies. The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service views 
action through a Research Management Advisory Board as a 

threat to Federal and State agencies' responsibility for fish 
and wildlife basic data collecting. We believe that such funds 
should be provided to either State or Federal wildlife agencies. 


Page 446, Vol. 1 of 2 - Second and third paragraphs. This 


alludes to a small avian population. It should be qualified 
to clearly state that it does not reflect the seasonal inter- 
continental movement of pelagic birds offshore or shorebird 
migration along the coastline. 


Page 180, Vol. 2 of 2 - Oceanic birds. Evidence is cited of 
enormous loss of seabirds in the North Atlantic and other oceanic 
areas due to oil pollution. Such disaster could oceur in 
California when oil spill occurs near and at the time of year 
when seabirds are nesting in great numbers on offshore rocks 
and islands or when pelagic birds are migrating. Baseline 
data are urgently needed to pinpoint when and where such bird 
migrations and concentrations occur and how the potential 
threat can be eliminated. We cannot accept that all that can 
be done to protect this resource is to control and remove oil 
from spills after they result. 


Attachment No. 3 

Specific Comments on Volume II of the 
Draft Environmental Statement 

Proposed Increase in Acreage to be 
Offered for Oil and Gas Leasing on the 

Outer Continental Sheif (DES 74-90) 
By California Coastal Zone Conservation 

Commission, State of California 


Page 10. We concur in the description of the particularly 
extensive loss of natural estuarine areas in Southern 
California, and in the statement (p. 11) as to the importance 
of such areas to various life cycles. It is important that 
this state of decline should not become the baseline for 
judging the environmental impact of OCS programs. A principal 
goal of the Coastal Plan is to promote restoration of such 
resources where possible; and OCS planning should take into 
account the possibility that drilling and production will 
preclude or inhibit attainment of this goal. 


Pages 18-23. Paragraph 2, p. 18, accurately presents the 
reasons for identifying existing land uses for use in OCS- 
related planning, except that it does not present the possi- 
bility that protection of existing land uses may require that 
OCS-related development be precluded. 


The land use descriptions presented for Southern California 
and Central California are so sketchy as to be practically 
useless, even for the limited purposes of a programmatic 
statement. 


The land use "breakdowns" presented on pages 20 and 22 under- 
state the reational value of the coast. Much of the "recreation" 
along the coast occurs in the "undeveloped" stretches, along 
which people drive, bicycle, or hike and enjoy the scenery. 

The figures given suggest that coastal recreation occurs only 

at designated beaches and parks, or at private recreational 
facilities. The same point is true for the figures given in 
paragraph 3 of page 27. 


Page 27. We wish to underscore the importance of the 
statement "California's coast is its single most valuable 
natural resource," and the significance of the findings that 
follow that statement on page 27. 


Page 28. Paragraph 3 on this page points out that urban 
recreation demand is "the most prominent feature of California's 
recreation problems." It is precisely for these reasons that 
the Coastal Commission is so concerned with OCS development 
immediately off Southern California, where one-half the State's 
population resides in coastal counties from Santa Barbara to 
San Diego, and is heavily dependent on the coast for recreation 
opportunity. 


Page 31. The Coastal Commission wisnes to underscore the 
significance of the Channel Islands as an ecologic and 
recreation resource. The Marine eiement adopted policies 
recognize the Channel Islands as an "area of special biolog- 
ical significance," and the Recreation element adopted policies 
propose maintaining the Islands as open space for low density 
recreational use. 


Page 48. The first paragraph notes the absence of designated 
ship traffic lanes along the West Coast. Major OCS develop- 
ment should be accompanied by increaged vessel traffic 
planning and control along the West Coast, and should be 
consonant with increasing vessel traffic (oil tankers, LNG 
carriers, and general cargo vessels). 


Pages 60-61. The entire description of the Northern California 
oil and gas resource in this document consists of a single line 
in each of Tables A through E stating that there is no present 
production, that there are no measured or inferred reserves on 
either State or Federal lands, and giving very rough estimates 
as to the undiscovered recoverable resource, ranging from 
"zero" upward. There are no maps, no descriptions of the 

areas of particular interest, and no history of previous 
interest in the resource that would justify the area's inclu- 
sion in the accelerated leasing program. The document would 

be greatly strengthened by inclusion of such information 
obtainable from the California Division of Oil and Gas and the 
State Lands Division. 


Page 81. Again, we underscore the significance of population 
distribution in California. 


Pages 107-108. The draft report points out in the last 
paragraph, page 108, that "in terms of air quality, problems 
along the Pacific Coast areas of Southern California are most 
affected," and goes on to suggest that elsewhere in 
California the chances of problems "resulting from offshore 
oil and gas operations remain small." It is precisely in 
Southern California, however, and directly offshore of the 
badly polluted South Coast Air Basin, wherein 49 percent of 
the population resides, that OCS development seems to be moving 
ahead most rapidly. Adequate planning for OCS development 
should include a direct focus on restoration of air quality in 
the South Coast Air Basin. 


Pages 157-158. We concur particularly in lines 1-5, p. 157, 


Page 160. There should be mention of oil being washed into 
the sea by rain runoff. 


Pages 160-161. In describing these discharges, the text seems 
to accept various practices as "givens" of platform operation. 


There is no absolute need to discharge drill cuttings, drilling 
fluids, or formation waters overboard. If such practices do 
have, or may have, an adverse environmental impact, alternative 
disposal should be found. The text should read, "The industry 
practice has been to discharge...." California, for example, 
has tough regulations governing disposition of formation waters. 


Page 169. It is important that the conclusions that "sooner 

or later a major spill will occur wherever there is significant 
development of offshore exploration and production..." and 

that "thousands of minor spills will occur" will be kept in 
very clear view as planning for OCS development proceeds. 


Page 170. The draft statement says, "Our greatest concern is 
for coastal areas and estuaries,” but proceeds to say that it 
is not likely that significant amounts of oil spilled from 
platforms would reach most coastal areas, because of the dis- 
tance from shore,...." We share the concern for coastal areas 
and estuaries, and suggest that the ensuing conclusion does 
not apply to some areas off California that are proposed for 
inclusion in the offer of leasing. 


The conclusions as to the impact of formation waters on plankton 
anc red tide justify the strict requirements of California 
agencies on formation water disposal. 


Page 186. We concur that there is adequate justification for 
requiring utilization of best available technology to prevent 
low-level (or higher-level) pollution. A recently adopted 
policy of the Coastal Commission would so require. 


Pages 212-213. The findings that pipeline terminal or transfer 
facilities located in or near the beach or other area used for 
recreation will be long-term and "will diminish the quality of 
the area for recreational enjoyment" are particularly 
significant, as is the conclusion that the impact of such 
facilities can be "mitigated by locating these facilities 

at some distance inland where recreational use is not intense." 


Page 214. At line 2, "tourists" is insufficient; these 
businesses may depend most heavily on local residents. 


Page 226. In paragraph 2, it is stated that "This study assumes 
that all Gulf of Alaska crude oil going to the Puget Sound and 
San Francisco areas will require additional refining capacity 
beyond that constructed for North Slope or imported crude.” 
Refinery capacity on the West Coast is almost certainly 

related to State--and perhaps regional--market requirements 
rather than to crude supply. Surplus amounts of crude oil on 
the West Coast are likely to be transported as crude to other 
markets. The sentence at the end of paragraph 1 on this page 


more accurately presents the proper approach: "In each 
PAD V demand area, added refinery capacity was estimated 
only to the point of self-sufficiency for the area." 


Page 227. The Resource Planning Associates' (RPA) summary 
impact conclusions presented on this page are probablv more 
relevant to planning on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts «an on 
the California coast. California is not expecting significant 
new refinery and petrochemical industry development caused by 
deepwater port development; furthermore, it is not clear that 
in California the parallels between deepwater terminal planning 
and OCS planning are close. Along a coast as long 4s 
California's, there is great flexibility in terminal siting; 
the location of the offshore oil resource, on the other hand, 
dictates to a considerable extent where onshore facilities 
must be placed, and thus greatly limits the options. 


With regard to the second paragraph of the RPA conclusions, 
again, it is not expected that OCS development will itself 
promote additional refinery development in California. 


The Coastal Commission staff did not have access to the RPA 
and CEQ reports for this review. The draft statement would be 
more easily usable to assess California impacts if more of the 
materials from those reports dealing with California OCS 
development were included in the text itself. 


Page 230. Table 83 is too sketchy to be very useful in 
measuring potential impacts on Northern California. It is 

hard to draw conclusions as to the range of economic, social, 
and environmental impacts of onshore development if no infor- 
mation is presented on the amount of oil in place, the possible 
rate of development, the actual location of the resource, the 
number of platforms thought possible, etc. 


Page 233. Line 3: the CEQ report's point that primary industry 
need not develop adjacent to offshore production areas is an 
important one. 


Pages 234-236. It is unclear why RPA studied the impacts on 
the San Francisco Bay area rather than those for the Southern 
California area, which is apparently scheduled for earlier 
development. Again, the Coastal Commission staff has not read 
the RPA report on the San Francisco Bay area. 


Page 245. The discussion on employment impacts is getting at 
some important issues, and makes some good points. But we 
would like to see more area specificity for Southern, Central, 
and Northern California. Is Santa Barbara, for example, an 
"urban area?" Is OCS-induced development in California a 
"continuing activity," given the moratorium that has obtained 
for the past five years? 


24. Page 281. Some mention should be made of the maneuverability 


and stopping distances of larger tankers, which will not be 
traveling at in-harbor speeds as they pass near some of the 
platforms; and mention should be made of the potential for 
spills of much greater magnitude using larger tankers. 


Page 287, et seq. The regulations for OCS activities offshore 
of California should be consistent with ari as stringent in 
all respects as the regulations and cs:ditions set by the 
Division of Oil and Gas, the State Lands Division, the Coastal 
Commission, and other California agencies to govern operations 
on State lands offshore. 


Page 293. Paragraph (2) Subsea: The statement "...it would 
appear axiomatic that the developer, from a purely economic 
standpoint would devise .the safest, most reliable and long- 
lasting facility possible" is unfortunately belied by count- 
less examples of economic short-cutting throughout the oil 
industry and other industries. Industry judgments as to 
"cost-effectiveness" will govern the commitment to environmental 
safety, reliability, and durability, and may well lead to 
greater risks than might be taken if environmental safety is 

the leading criterion. 


Page 295. The last ;°) «raph states that “use of tankers and 
barges to transport o.. on the OCS will be severely limited 
to the collection of oll from well tests prior to pipeline 
installation." Exxon USA has explicitly stated that it wil) 
use tankers and barges to service production at the Santa 
Ynez unit if its plans for onshore facilities are not approved 
by State agencies. The same is true with regard to offshore 
oil storage (p. 296). 


Pages 314-315. We concur with points presented in the last 
paragraphs of each of these pages pertaining to recreation 
usage in Southern California and esthetic impacts of platforms 
visible from the shoreline. 


Page 316. ‘This discussion presents conflicts with agricultural 
uses only. There are of course conflicts possible with many 
other activities and uses, as well. 


Page 317. The final sentence of the page points out the 
California's populous areas are already stressed offshore by 
oil and other hazardous substances. Decisions as to OCS 
development should be made within the context of efforts to 
restore these marine areas. 


Page 336. The Coastal Commission staff agrees that deepwater 
drilling is not a thoroughly tested activity, and that adequate 
testing should precede deepwater leasing. However, shallow 


water leasing ought to proceed on the basis of resource 
potential, land use and erivironmental acceptability-- and not 
on the basis of meeting an arbitrary schedule of 10 million 
acres jeased in 1975. 


Page 340. Ideally, the accelereted leasing program would not 
proceed in Crlifornia until comp.etion of the Coastal Plan to 
be submitted te the Legislature in December, 1975; or until 
completion of 2 separatei;~fynded study planning for OCS- 
related develepment conducted by the Coastal Commission. 


Attachment No. 4 
Specific Comments on the 
Draft Environmental Statement 
Proposed Increase in Acreage to be Offered 
for Oil and Gas Leasing on the Outer 
Continental Shelf (DES 74-90) 
By State Lands Division, State of California 


The following comments refer to items of the draft environmental 
statement. 


1. In Volume 2, commencing on page 46 under (3) Ports and 
Shipping, major ports on the Pacific Coast are discussed. 
There is no mention of Humboldt Bay Harbor and Point Arena 
in these discussions and it is recommended that such harbors 
be included, especially in light of their proposed future 
roles as deep-water ports. 


- In Volume 2, commencing on page 276, under 1. Description of 

Impacts, oil spills from collisions resulting from increased 
’ tanker traffic are dismissed briefly. Available information 

suggests that the coastal waters off Southern California will 
have increased traffic lane congestion by the movement of 
crude oil, liquefied natural gas, refined products, and 
vessels traveling to and from platforms. It is suggested 
that a series of scenarios be developed which would statis- 
tically analyze the likelihood of an offshore accident in 
each case. A minimal condition scenario might discuss the 
potential impact resulting from Federal OCS oil production, 
while the maximum condition scenario might discuss the cumu- 
lative condition of tanker traffic from Alaska, movement of 
oil from State and Federal offshore leases, movement of 
refined products, imports and exports of crude oil, LNG tenkers, 
shipment and involvement of upland production, and additionally, 
platforms in sea lanes. The probability of accident in each 
scenario should be calculated and mitigation measures to be 
employed should be discussed. 


There also appears to be no discussion in the text regarding 
impacts resulting from accidental discharges of fluids other 
than crude oil which may emanate during tanker transport, 
such as gasoline, naptha, etc. 


A discussion of secondary impacts from increased air pollution 
and water degradation should be included. Particular attention 
should be paid to air and water basin pollution allowances as 
proposed by the E.P.A. and how this may impact localities 

which need increase: processing and refinery facilities. 


The draft involves oil and gas leasing on an extremely large 
scale, and detailed descriptions of proposed oil and gas 
operations are included as part of reports covering specific 
areas. It would appear helpful to include at least a brief 
discussion of such operations within the draft. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA—RESOURCES AGENCY RONALD REAGAN, Governor 


DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION 


DIVISION OF OIL AND GAS 


5199 £. PACIFIC COAST HWY., SUITE 309-N 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 90804 


February 25, 1975 


United States Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Land Management "732" 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Gentlemen: 


The Draft Environmental Statement for the proposed increase in acreage to be offered 
for oil and gas leasing on the OCS has been reviewed by the Offshore Unit of this 
Division. No effort was made to evaluate the thoroughness of the report, we realize 
that a more detailed report is in progress for specific sites. 


Comments are referenced by volume number, page number, and paragraphs and lines from 
the top: 


Volume 1 


P. 38, Para. 3, Line 1 - States that "platforms have been installed in the 
Gulf of Mexico in water depths to 373 feet,"' add and in the North Sea 
to 416 feet. 


P. 60, Para. 1 - States that onshore specifications will be used for offshore 
pipelines. The design should consider the water environment, and an 
additional margin of safety should be added because of the added 
difficulty encountered when containing and repairing a leak. 


P. 74, Para. 2, Line 1 ~ It should be indicated that only wells capable of 
flowing oil or gas are required to have subsurface safety valves 
installed. 


P. 368 - Change the producing formation for Point Conception field from 
Alegria-Vaqueros (Oligocene~Miocene) to Sacate-Gaviota (Eocene-Oligocene), 
and add the Monterey Formation (M. Miocene) to South Elwood offshore field. 


P. 381 - The last paragraph implies that oil production will always cause 
subsidence. Some of the conditions that are necessary to promote sub- 
sidence are unconsolidated sediments, thick zones, flat structures, and 
a large imbalance between fluid produced and fluid replaced into the 
reservoir either by natural influx or by injection. Of the 50+ fields 
in the Los Angeles basin, only three have subsided to any degree, and 
subsidence in one of these has been arrested by controlled water injection. 


P. 393, Para. 3 - This discussion of California's oil and gas seeps should 


include a statement that describes the submarine seeps of the Santa 
Barbara Channel as probably the most prolific in the world. 
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Volume 2 


P. 19, Para. 1 - This paragraph states that incoming populati :. was forced to 
the coastal areas of California because agriculture becauc technologically 
intensive. This is not the primary reason and should be changed to indicate 
that migration to the coastal areas was because of the milder climate and 
better job opportunities. 


P. 82 - Change the second to last line from a search for "cheap" to "cheaper" 
land has helped lend to the urban sprawl. 


P. 93, Para. 2 - Last sentence implies that all produced rei‘aery and oil field 
brines are dumped untreated into the harbor. A very small percent is 
being dumped and this is done only under strict requirements imposed by 
the Water Resources Control Board. Street run off and shipping should be 
added as major contributors to harbor pollution. 


Para. 3 - Statement for paragraph 2 also applies to the first sentence 
of this paragraph. The second sentence refers to large submarine oil seeps 
in Ventura County. The large seeps are offshore from Santa Barbara County 
not Ventura. This should be changed to indicate that several onshore and 
submarine seeps in this area and migration of seepage oil from the Santa Barbara 
area contribute to the problem of the extensively used recreational beaches. 


P. 94, Para. 2 - Add Santa Barbara to areas where bacterial contamination is 
evident. Santa Barbara City beaches have been closed at times due to city 
sewage contamination. 


Para. 3 - The first sentence states that oil field waste waters and natural 
seeps are potential sources of oil pollution. Most oil field waste waters are 
injected into oil zones and the remainder is treated before being deposited 
into the sea, therefore pollution is potential only by accident or noncompliance. 
The natural submarine oil seeps of the channel are probably the most prolific 
in the world (100 bbl.+/day) and have been active for thousands of years. 

Oil field brines are potential sources and natural seeps are definite sources 
of pollution. 


P. 166, Para. 2, Line 7 - States that low level continuous spillage occurs as a 
result of offshore oil operations. This statement is not correct for state 
operations where spillage rarely occurs and then only as a result of an 
accident or noncompliance. 


P. 188, Para. 2 - States that oil spills will occur as a result of oil operations 
and birds will die. This statement is not accurate because no birds have died 
in California's State waters as a result of an oil spill from State regulated 
drilling or producing operations. 
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P. 194, Para. 1 - States that California kelp beds may suffer from an oil 
spill. The kelp beds have survived continuous flow from natural seeps 
and survived the massive spill of 1969. 


Para. 2 - Deals with the effects of a 50,000 to 60,000 barrel spill 


of diesel fuel. Drilling and producing operations would not cause such 
a spill. 


P. 201, Para. 3 - Deals with the effects of a Bunker C fuel oil spill. This 
could not result from drilling and production operations. 


P. 222 - Map is not complete, hypothetical locations of possible oil and gas 
accumulations are not shown for the West Coast or Alaska. 


P, 224 - Offshore production estimates for the West Coast are not included. 


P, 233 - OCS development acreage as a percentage of the total OCS area in each 
region would be a useful comparison. 


P. 263, Para. 4 - California's Water Quality Control Board normally requires 
effluents to contain less than 20 ppm oil compared to OCS Order No. 8 
which allows 50 ppm. 


The last two sentences imply that all produced brines have mineral 
concentrations exceeding sea water. Salinities of water produced from 
California's offshore fields range from about 11,000 to 31,000 ppm whereas 
the salinity of sea water is about 35,000 ppm. 


P. 307 and 307a - Rather than using 10-year figures use the latest 5-year 
figures. As regulations, procedures and equipment have been improved 
the number of spills has declined. This improving record should be 
considered when making project. s. 


P, 308, Para. 2, Line 8 - Implies that following the Santa Barbara spill, 
beach equilibrium was adversely affected by sand removal. This seems 
unlikely, and such a statement should be documented. 


P. 318 - The table listing major sources of oil pollution should include natural 
seeps. 


P. 322, Para. 1 - States that onshore facilities and pipelines represent an 
irretrievable commitment of the land. Since pipelines and onshore 
facilities which support production operations will only be required 
until the production is depleted, they should be considered as temporary 
installations. 
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P. 353, Para. 3 - In this discussion of tanker spills it should be noted that 


P. 


shipping is the single greatest source of ocean oil pollution. 


394, Para. 2 - Thermal gradient energy generation may be more environmentally 
hazardous than most other sources of energy if it is pursued to the point 
that the present thermal equilibrium of the oceans is upset. 


._398 - LNG imports are as embargo-prone and will effect balance of payments 


P. 


as much as oil imports. 


414 - Alternate lease bidding systems should include doing away with drilling 


under exploratory permits. This system has fostered a waste of capital 
because of duplicated effort, as well as secrecy and cheating because. of 
the value of the information obtained. 


- 423 - Another alternative would be to allow agencies of bordering states to 


regulate the drilling and production operations on the OCS. Royalty sharing 
with bordering states and local governments should also be included as an 
alternative. 


Sincerely, 


‘ 
ohn Hag 
i Offshore Officer 


JLH: vaa 
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The Director (732) 

Bureau of Land Management 

U. S. Department of the Interior 
18th and C Streets 
Washington, D. C. 20240 


Your EIS DES74-90 
Our EE74.324/NLA 


Dear Sir: 


The following comments on the Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement (EIS) for the Proposed Increase in Acreage to be Offered 
for Oil and Gas Leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf are submitted 
on behalf of the City and County of San Franciso. 


As the Environmental Review Officer for the City and County of 
San Francisco, I administer the Office of Environmental Review which 
handles all envircnmental review for all agencies, departments and 
commissions of the City and County of San Francisco under California 
law. Since the passage of the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1974, we are now also implementing the National Environmental Policy 
Act (NEPA). I have a Bachelor's Degree in Chemistry, a Ph.D. in 
Zoology and 25 years of experience in research, teaching, consulting 
and administration. 


The first comment that I would like to make about this EIS 
concerns its excess length. The purpose of an EIS is to convey in- 
formation to the public and to decision makers. The more important, 
the more far-reaching, the nature of the subject which is being dis- 
cussed, the more important it is that the content of this EIS be — 
accessible to the general public. I very much doubt that either the 
general public or the decision makers will read a 1300 page report. 
I, myself, must admit that I have not had the time to read the entire 
report and have read only portions of Volume 2, on the assumption 
that some people may not have gotten that far. 


I would like to make some general comments about the format and 
style of this document. It contains unstated assumptions in numerous 
places: for example, Page 5* states "The generalized zonal pattern 
described here is essentially a summary of observations of a semi- 
protected coastal situation." On what basis was this selection made? 
Was a single typical site analyzed? 


*All page references are to Volume II and it is assumed that the various 
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handwritten page numbers are to be ignored in favor of the printed 
numbers. 


Page 37 cites 1968 data for "Oregon Coastal Recreation visitors." 
What is the evidence that there has been no significant change in the 
number of visitors in six years? I am under the impression that 
Oregonians have been concerned about a marked increase in visitors 
to their state in this period. 


Page 159 states: "Pipelines crossing beaches and wetlands cause 
short-term one time effects...". These effects will be short-term 
only if the pipe contents will be at ambient temperature. This 
assumption is not stated. It may be a reasonable assumption, but in 
the absence of factual justification this cannot be evaluated. 


Page 187: "The magnitude of impacts are impossible to predict; 
however, the experience in the Gulf of Mexico with commercial fin- 
fish and shellfish catches indicates no diminution in total catch 
or catch per effort." The implication is that it is safe to assume 
that California fisheries will be similarly unaffected. What is the 
rationale for this assumption? The ocean ecology of the California 
coast differs from that of the Gulf of Mexico. What assumptions 
have been made to justify extrapolation from one to the other? No 
information is given about the economic role of fisheries in 
California. What is the potential economic impact if the assumption 
is incorrect and there is a significant effect on the catch? 


San Francisco is particularly concerned about its crab catch. 
The fishery data in this document seems to date back to a 1971 docu- 
ment. It was already known in 1971 that the crab catch was going 
down. Since then it has gone down even further. We do not know why 
the crab catch has gone down; it is suspected that this is a pollution- 
related problem. We are not anxious to see another unknown factor 
introduced off the Pacific coast until we have some understanding of 
the present problems. 


On Page 188 there is a statement that "unique environments would 
suffer no greater or lesser impact than other areas." Perhaps - I 
would like to know what assumptions go into making such a statement. 
I can see many reasons why a particular, unique area might have 
ecological conditions such that the impact would be quite different 
if something were to happen there, rather than in another place. The 
relative sensitivity of the organisms inhabiting different ecological 
niches determines the degree of impact. 


There is another kind of assumption that is made in this docu- 
ment, and that is assumptions as to the knowledge of the readers. 
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For example, in the section on the use of coal, it says "recover- 
able reserves of coal include at least 28 billion tons of 1% or 
less sulfur content” (page 365). There is no explanation of what 
the significance of this level of sulfur content is. I presume, 
therefore, that the assumption is that the reader knows whether 
this represents a high, a low, or a medium sulfur content, and 
what the significance of varying sulfur content of coal is for the 
environment. There is certainly no information in the document to 
enable the reader to understand the significance of this statement. 


The general public does not have a technical education. Many 
portions of this document I doubt could be comprehended by a person 
without a technical education. Terms such as "purse seining" - 
page 13, "gill netting" and "surface jigs" - page 16, "urban impacted 
area" ~ page 28, "safe profiles" - page 30, "active sand dunes" - 
page 33, "LC 50 test" - page 174, "industrial groundfish" - ,uge 269, 
“sour crude" - page 369, "heat wheels" and "“heat-pipe" - page 383, 
and many others are found throughout this document without any de- 
finitions. 


Consider the following sample sentence from page 193: "In this 
paper Sanders concluded that species density patterns for polychaetes, 
gastropods,bivalves and ampeliscid amphipods which are residents of 
the subtidal benthos, exhibit stress patterns dependent on distance 
from the spill and time of exposure of organisms to the fuel oil." 

I wonder how many readers of this document are going to be able to 
unscramble that and how many people are going to be willing to go 
tu a dictionary to look up the number of terms in that one sentence 
that they are unfamiliar with. They will simply read on. 


An EIS is not supposed to be written as a statement from one 
technical expert to another. It is supposed to be an explanation 
of technical issues to non-technical people who must be involved in 
the decision-making process. If the technical language is not trans- 
lated into lay language, then this objective of the EIS is not 
attained. 


I have familiarity with a variety of technical disciplines, yet 
I am at a loss to interpret the reference on page 159 to "sublethal 
description of physiological or behavioral activities.” 


There are unsupported assertions in this document. For example, 
page 14: "Until the late 1940's the Pacific sardine was an extremely 
important fishery in the California Current." No figures are given 
to back up this statement. Page 16: "...foreign fisheries have de- 
creased the stocks of the more popular species." No supporting facts 
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are presented nor is any reference given to a source of further 
information. Page 95: "...all of which resulted in tremendous 
economic loss to this recreational area." No substantiation is 
presented for this statement. 


On page 172 there is a statement that"It is our conclusion 
that the effect of increased turbidity would be immeasurably small 
at more than a few feet from the point of discharge." What is 
"immeasurably small"? How is it being measured? What are the 
limits of the technique? These are presumably factual matters 
which could easily have been included to substantiate the statement 
and make it clear. 


Further unsupported assertions are - page 186: "Plankton 
populations and productivity in the Gulf of Mexico have not shown 
any dramatic shifts in the last 25 years...". No data is pre- 
sentel. Page 188: "If birds were the sole concern during oil 
spilis, dispersants and sinking agents would also mitigate the 
impact on birds but dispersants affect oceanic biota in being more 
toxic chan the spilled oil." According to staff of the International 
Bird Research and Rescue Team (Berkeley, California; telephone (415) 
841-9086), there is no evidence known to them that dispersants 
mitigate the impact of oil on birds. They and I would like to see 
documentation to support this statement. Page 269: "...shrimp 
(the most valuable fishery in the U.S.)...". No documentation 
given. 


I would be curious to know what the source of information was 
for some of the biology of California. As someone who has spent a 
great deal of time along the California coast, I assure you that 
the rattlesnake is not the commonest snake along the Southern or 
the Central California coast. Rattlesnakes don't like the kind of 
climate we have along the California coast; they are found in the 
dry parts of California and my opinion in this matter has been con- 
firmed by Mr. Rich Lacer of the California Academy of Sciences who 
says that it is not the rattlesnake but the garter snake which is 
the common snake along the California coast south of Sonoma County. 


The information on California endangered species in the table 
on pages 209-211 presents a number of problems. The San Francisco 
garter snake is listed as an endangered species found in San Francisco. 
I regret to report that for some years the San Francisco garter snake 
has heen extinct in San Francisco County; it is found only in San 
Mateo County. This fact could easily have been ascertained by look- 
ing at the 1 October 1973 U. S. Code (Title 50, Part 17) where it is 
stated that the present habitat for this endangered species is in 
San Mateo County, or by consulting a January 1974 publication by the 
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California Department of Fish and Game (At The Crossroads 1974: 

A Report on California's Endangered and Rare Fish and Wildlife). 
Checking either one of these documents would have made it abundant- 
ly clear that the list of California endangered species does not 
match any current document which was available at the time of 
preparation of this EIS. In checking the reference I find that 

the source of information was an EIS prepared by the Department of 
the Interior on the prototype oil shale leasing program. This is 

a secondary reference; there are many secondary references in this 
document and the numerous mistakes in the table are typical of the 
type of error that occurs when primary references are not used. 

The statement may have been accurate in terms of the lists of the 
endangered species available at the time that the document referred 
to was prepared; it is not accurate now and it was not accurate at 
the time that this EIS was published. 


Other information about California appears to be equally 
accurate. The bacteriological objective referred to on page 97 as 
adopted by the Regional Water Quality Control Board was actually 
adopted in 1949 or 1950 (according to Dr. Teng Chung Wu, Chief of 
Surveillance and Analysis of the Regional Board), some years prior 
to creation of the Regional Board system. 


The “recently enacted legislation" referred to on page 98 is 
the McAteer-Petris Act which was passed in 1965. The impact of 10 
years implementation of this legislation has been substantial. Bay 
Area residents do not think of this legislation as recent. 


Specific technical errors include the following: on page 7, 
paragraph two, all the examples of attached algae listed are animals; 
page 8, "Kelp and other algae and plankton", plankton includes other 
algae; boric acid is not a gas (page 109); Prassnephvceae is not an 
order (page 163); and most of the sulfur in coai is inorg3nic, not 
organic as stated on page 366. 


Page 96 repeats a common error when it stetes that "Widely 
fluctuating levels of dissolved oxygen observed in areas of limited 
circulation in San Francisco Bay and in adjacent coastal areas have 
been attributed to algal growths. These growths have caused complete 
lack of dissolved oxygen in the extreme reaches of some tidal sloughs, 
creeks and rivers...". Algae, being plants, are phatosynthetic, hence 
produce oxygen in the light. The oxygen consumed by dark respiration 
is a small fraction of the net oxygen produced in the light. Most 
oxygen problems occur when prolific growths of algae exhaust a required 
nutrient and massive die-offs occur. Oxygen-consumi-g becteria and 
fungi then proliferate to decompuse the dead algae anu it is these 
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decomposers which deplete the dissolved oxygen supply. 


Some subjects which should be covered are not discussed in 
this EIS. I was unable to find any section discussing the general 
chemistry and physics of crude petroleum and the comparative toxi- 
cology of its various fractions and components. Such a discussion 
would seem to be necessary as a framework for evaluation of the 
potential impacts of oil spills. Some statements in the EIS cannot 
be meaningfully interpreted in the absence of such information. On 
page 163, this statement is found: "After an oil spill has occuired, 
that oil which has not evaporated, been carried ashore, or cleaned 1p 
will float at the surface for a time and eventually be dispersed as 
minute droplets in the water." On what basis is the reader expected 
to know what portion of the oil will evaporate, to evaluate the 
environmental significance of the resulting fractionation? Do the 
heavy, tarry fractions found in some crudes disperse as minute 
droplets or simply sink to the bottom? What is the expected rancge 
of chemical variation in the crudes from all the sites involved in 
this EIS? Page 165 refers to "Bunker C oil" without any explanation 
of its characteristics or their significance. 


Page 195 presents the following statement: "Petroleum which 
contains a greater amount of aromatics are (sic) usually considered 
more toxic (R. C. Clark, 1973). However, both crude oils and their 
refined products contain compounds that are toxic to species of marine 
organisms (Ketchum, 1973)." The reader might happen to know what 
"aromatics" are but how, in the absence of any information on the 
expected aromatic content of the crudes to be tapped, would the judg- 
ment be made as to the impacts of aromatics in the development of 
off-shore oil deposits? 


Other gaps include: no mention of the environmental hazards 
associated with polychlorinated biphenyls in heat exchanger fluids 
(page 166); inadequate discussion of potential heavy metal problems 
(page 180) (in view of the fact that California has most of the 
mercury ore deposits found in the United States and that substantial 
amounts of mercury from natural and gold-mining related sources have 
gone into the state's waterways which empty into the Ocean); and the 
total absence in the Mitigation chapter of a plan for continued toxi- 
cologicai and ecological studies designed to improve ability to pre- 
dict impacts. 


The document suffers from inadequate editing which results in 
illogical sequence and ambicuous meaning. What is the rationale for 
the sequence of items at th top of page 30? Why does the "Historical 
and Projected Economic Growth" section, beginning on page 65, use the 
sequence Oregon-Washington-California? 
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Chapter VIII, "Alternatives to the Proposed Action", presents 
a number of problems. In particular, Section F, “Energy Alternatives", 
fails to give a parallel discussion of the various alternatives, to 
evaluate the energy input-output relationship for anything other than 
pumped hydro (which is not an energy source but a management tech- 
nique), or to cover adequately the environmental impacts of the 
alternatives. 


Page 356 mentions nuclear stimulation of natural gas but gives 
no indication of the potential environmental consequences of this 
procedure. Page 357 states that: “Basic to all the forecasts is 
the assumption that economic and environmental benefits of nuclear 
power are such that it becomes the dominant technology for base load 
electric power generation at the end of the century." No mention is 
made of the facts that this assumption is not universally accepted 
and that plans for some nuclear power plants are currently being 
cancelled because of financing problems and changes in demand pro- 
jections. Page 358 states that: "The fast breeder reactor (FBR) 
is expected to be in commercial use starting about 1988." Major 
cost estimate increases are leading to a reevaluation of the timing 
of this program. Present uncertainties should be clear and the 
source and date of the statement should be indicated. 


The section on "Increased Nuclear Power" (page 357 et seq.) 
contains no discussion of the following: (1) problems of long- 
term storage of radioactive wastes with long half lives, (2) the 
hazards of illicit diversion of special nuclear materials, (3) opera- 
tional reliability problems with current nuclear reactors, (4) the 
potential environmental consequences of accidents during transporta- 
tion of special nuclear materials, (5) emission of radioactivity 
from reprocessing plants, or (6) the lack at this time of an opera- 
tional reprocessing plant to serve existing U. S. nuclear installations. 


The "Increased Energy Conservation" section (page 380 et seq.) 
states that: "Continued high rates of growth in energy demand must 
contend with eventual depletion of finite resources such as petroleum, 
natural gas, and uranium, and perhaps unacceptable environmental 
degradation.", but does not indicate that the probable rates for 
exhaustion of these resources differ or that estimates of exploitable 
uranium reserves depend on economic assumptions. 


Although generally objective, this section does not clearly in- 
dicate the present technical feasibility of major energy conservation 
programs. The president of the American Society of Heating, 
Refrigerating and Air-Conditioning Engineers has recently stated that 
in Engineering News Record that "My colleagues in ASHRAE believe that 
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from 25 to 50% of the energy consumed in heating, cooling and 
ventilating can be saved by the use of existing means to reduce fuel 
consumed and to recover wasted energy." The entire article is repro-~- 
duced as Appendix 1 to this statement. 


No comparative data are given to support the assertion on page 
395 that: “Of the many applications of solar enersy, few are cost 
competitive with other energy sources at the present time." The 
statement on the same page that: "These shemes (sic) would require 
large government research and development funds and subsidies." is 
presented without the appropriate context of past, present and 
projected governmental subsidy of other energy resources. 


The section on "Geothermal Energy Production" (page 407 et seq.) 
indicates that the four types of geothermal sources are "hot water, 
vapor dominated, geopressured reservoirs, and hot dry rock systems," 
but does not explain what these are. The section does not cover 
chemical pollution problems other than salinity although significant 
boron toxicity problems have already arisen at existing California 
installations. 


Examine the following sentence from page 17: "The most 
important clams of the area are the razor clam, butter clam, native 
littleneck clam, and manila clam, introduced from Japan." Does 
“introduced from Japan" refer to all items listed or only the last? 
Editing should have caught such a sentence. Note that pages 13 
through 17 are repeated verbatim as pages 55-59. Proofreading would 
eliminate such statements as: "Few protected anchorages and good 
boat landings and very ~ittle possible water exist on any of the 
islands," page 32, or "Physiological stress would probably result from 
an osmotic imbalance (cells losing water to surrounding brine) and 
low or dissolved oxygen", page 171. 


Editing would also have caught the numerous bibliographic pro- 
blems such as: the page 31 reference to the "California State Park 
System Plan" which is not cited in the bibliography; the page 39 
reference to the "Comprehensive Framework Study" which is not cited; 
the page 43 reference to “Washington State 1972" which is not cited; 
the page 46 reference to the "U. S. Census" which can only be 
identified in the bibliography by persons who know that the Bureau 
of the Census is under the jurisdiction of the Department of Commerce; 
the page 60 reference to "the U. S. Geological Survey released 
estimates" without citation of a specific domument; page 99 reference 
to "235 oil spills were reported" without citation of source; and 
the page 372 reference to the "Federal Power Commission, May 1974" 
when there are two Federal Power Commission, May 1974 entries on 
page 438 which have not been identified as 1974 a and b. 
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In conclusion I would like to say that if this document had 
been presented for review to-my office it would not have been con- 
sidered to be in a form suitable for publication as a draft, and 


we would have required extensive further editing, documenting and 
cutting. 


Very truly yours, 


' Selina Bendix, Ph.D. 
Environmental Review Officer 


Append ix 1 
VIEWPOINT 


ASHRAE pushes energy consumption cut of 25 to 50% 


David Rickelton is president of the 
American Society of Heating, Refrig- 
erating and Air-Conditionng Engi- 
neers, Inc. The group, which has a to- 
tal U.S. and foreign membership of 
30,262 with 123 chapters in the U.S. 
and Canada, is holding its semi-annual 
meeting in Atlantic City this week. 
Energy conservation design is slated as 
a mayor discussion topic. 


No matter what this country’s proposed energy develop- 
ment programs accomplish or fail to accomplish, there’s 
one sure way to save energy, and that is to make better use 
of the energy and the technology already available. 

It would take the opening of a major new coal mine ev- 
.ery 48 days, plus drilling 114 new oil and gas wells a day for 
the next 10 years just to keep domestic production up to 
1973 levels, it was recently pointed out by Willis: Hulbert, 
Jt., president of the American Public Power Association. 
Then in order to replace the 1973 leve! of oil imports with 
domestic energy, it would take the opening of an cddiional 
major coal mine every 60 days, 31 more oil and gas wells a 
day, and an additional six large nuclear plants a year. 

That’s just to keep pace with 1973. In addition, the 
energy consumption growth rate has been averzging 344% 
per annum over the past 25 years, and will so continue until 
conservation efforts reduce this figure to something more 
acceptable. From where can it all come? Since new energy 
supplies are not immediately available, wé have to become 
more energy efficient. 

I believe that a major area in which we can conserve 
energy and make better use of what we have is in the heat- 
ing, ventilating, refrigerating and air-conditioning field. 
While waiting unti! objections to offshore drilling and nu- 
clear powerplants have been met; while waiting for the de- 
velopment of solar, geothermal and windborne energy on a 
commercial scale; while waiting for refinement techniques 
of coal desulfurization, stack scrubbing and coal gas'fica- 
tion; while waiting until the nation is less dependent upon 
the auto for transportation, we can address ourselves io the 
task of making our buildings more energy efficient now. 

Inefficient use of energy surrounds us. Home oil burners 
run at efficiencies between 60 and 65%. Electric power is 
virtually 100% efficient after delivery to the site, but if one 
looks at the total picture, from he time fuel is burned to 
generate electricity, and then transported, the resource ‘effi- 
ciency of electric energy is only 30%. 

Ta New York City, Con Edison has long been using some 
of its by-product steam to provide heat for high-rise office. 
ouildings in mid-Manhattan. Thus, some of the 70% of the" 
energy which would otherwise be lost is recaptured. In Ger- 
many they are now building is to similarly cap- 
ture conversion loss encrgy and heat whole villagzs with its 
steam. We will need to do more of this in the years to come. 

Let’s capture the heat that goes up the chimney of, say, a 
foundry, and rescue it for such purposes as heating the 
structure, providing hot water, and through the iong-estab- 


lished principle of heat exchange, air-conditioning in the 
summer. 

The heat pump deserves mention here. Able to heat and 
cool, heat pumps are capable of doubling the efficiency of 
electric energy delivered to the site. 

For years we have been throwing away heat that ac- 
cumulates in the cores of large commercial buildings. Re- 
capturing this heat and reusing it for heating the building 

meters is a viable procedure. Cooling an office build- 

g’s interior, which usually has to be cooled even in winter 
because the core acts as a central heat sink, by using outside 
air in winter is also a viable procedure. 

Our efforts to increase the available amount of energy to 
the consumer to meet his space heating and cooling require- 
ments must logically be supported by improved operating 
efficiencies and containerization. There are millions of 
buildings across our country that are virtual sieves, wasting 
and losing 25 to 50% of their heating and cooling energy. 

The American Society of Heating, Refrigerating and Air- 
Conditioning Engineers, Inc. (ASHRAE), is finishing a docu- 
ment which will establish criteria and procedures intended 
to make all new buiidings more energy efficient. 

Referred to as Standard 90P, it covers building insula- 
tion, air leakage, levels of illumination, the efficiency of the 
building’s electrical equipment, and many other compo- 
nexits and systems of large structures. 

The guidelines set up in Standard 90P will probabi, in- 
crease the initial cost of most buildings, but will pay divi- 
dends in terms of lower operating costs during the build- 
ing’s life and in terms of much needed energy conservation. 

Naturally, there are more existing buildings than new 
ones to be built in the next few years. Once Standard 90P is 
finalized, ASHRAE intends to formulate guidelines of what 
can reasonably and efficiently be done té increase the 
energy efficiency of existing buildings, to improve systems 
and insulation and recover heat which is being thrown 
away. 

The Department of the Interior tells us that in 1975 
alone 6.6 million bb! of oil will be consumed by household, 
commercial, and industrial users (and 9.2 million bbl by 
transportation). My colleagues in ASHRAE believe that from 
25 to 50% of the energy consumed in heating, cooling and 
ventilating can be saved by tlte use of existing means to re- 
duce fuel consumed and to recover wasted energy. : 

That magnitude of savings represents 7% to 10% of the 
total energy used in the U.S. and is equivalent co a 3 or 4- 
million-bb! oil saving: per day. 

Engineers and architects have the technology and experi- 
ence today to keep heat inside buildings during the winter, 
out of them during the summer, and to improve building 
operating procedures to accomplish energy reduction. 

What is needed now to make Standard 90P #74 its forth- 
coming companion effective is support from the govern- 


‘ment at ali levels. Our people should be given tax and other 


incentives for efficient. 


toward 
tions. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL IMPROVEMENT AGENCY am 21 County of San Bernardino 


COUNT) 
SAN BERNAROING 
i i 


Meas ROBERT B. RIGNEY, Administretor 
ae Environmental Improvement Agency 


316 Mt. View - Sen Bernardino CA 92415 - (714) 383-1718 


February 18, 1975 


Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Land Management 
Director 732 

Washington, D.C. 20240 


RE: Comments on Draft Environmental Impact Statement - "Proposed Increase 
in Acreage to be Offered for 0i1 and Gas Leasing or the Outer 
Continental Shelf (OCS)" 


Dear Sirs: 


The Environmental Improvement Agency of San Bernardino County is primarily 
concerned about the secondary effects of OCS drilling; namely, air pollution 
created by a potential increase in refining activity, potential oil pipe-" 
line corridors and storage facilities, all of which we feel have not been 
adequately analyzed by the BLM's E.1.S. 


Our southeastern California County is in.a unique geographical position 
relative to the heavily populated regions of southern California. The 
ambient air quality of the South Coast Air Basin portion of the County 
exceeds federal and state oxidant standards mainly due to migrating pollu- 
tants from the west and southwest. The Southeast Desert Air Basin portion 
of the County is also suffering increased oxident intrusions, from the 
South Coast Air Basin, as evidenced by records from our Aiy Pollution Control 
District monitoring station in Victorvitle. Any increase in emissions in 
the South Coast Air Basin will be detrimental to the improvement of our 
air quality, even to federal or state standards. Present S02 ambient 
levels are low, but an increase in refining activity could potentially 
create yet another air quality health hazard. 


We are aware of at least five new major electrical transmission systems and 
one major natural gas pipeline proposed to originate in and/or traverse 

the County. Oil pipeline corridors passing through the County from coastal 
refineries and/or pumping stations to the eastern market will make an 
additional demand on our already over-taxed rights-of-way. 


In light of the potential increase in air pollution and in transport needs 
that might affect San Bernardino County, we recommend the following: 
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The OCS E.1I.S. should include an in-depth analysis of indirect 

air quality impacts resulting from the very real possibility of 
increased refining activity. The emissions would add to the 
cumulative air resource degradation affecting all of southern 
California. The E.I.S. should include the impact of hindering 

the attainment of federal and state air quality standards in the 
South Coast Air Basin and the impact on the court-ordered federal 
goal of preventing our clean air areas from deterioration to those 
same standards. The E.1.S. should address the possible attempt 

to place refineries in the California Desert in order to utilize 
its relatively clean air if such additional emissions will not 

be allowed in the coastal or basin areas. Ais quality considerations 
in the final OCS E.1.S. and in any other E.I.S. on actual site 
development should involve the Environmental Improvement Agency; 
especially the San Bernardino County Air Pollution Control District 
or any regional A.P.C.D. that might subsequently be established. 


The County Environmental Improvement Agency is the primary County 
body authorized to deal with such issues. We request involvement 
in any environmental review or planning process in dealing with 
the consideration of, or actual preparation for, oil pipeline 
rights-of-way proposed to traverse our boundaries. Our input 
should be requested on a preliminary basis in order to better 
assess future impacts. We have recently begun our Joint Utility 
Management Program which involves such corridor planning. 
Communication to the County should be addressed: 


Robert B. Rigney, Administrator 
Environmental Improvement Agency 
316 Mt. View Avenue 

San Bernardino, CA 92315 


In addition, we believe the final OCS bis. should expand the following 
topics: 


1. Increased OCS drilling as a factor in the national energy 
program. 


Changes in demand due to existing conservation measures. 


Accelerated conservation and energy efficiency controls as 
the cheapest and quickest methods of alleviating shortages. 


The effect of increased future supplies from Alaskan oi} 
fields. 


Increased recovery in existing fields. 


Quicker implementation of alternate energy sources which we 
will have to utilize in the future anyway. 


Impacts on local government. 


4 RSM ti, sale 


Ltr to BLM 

Re: Comments on OCS 
Date: February 18, 1975 
Page 3 of 3 


All direct and indirect impacts, as mandated by the National 
Environmental Policy Act. 


For future use, the BLM should begin a-cost/benefit analysis of 
the over-all energy and resource efficiency of transporting 
crude oil vs. refined oi] derivatives via pipeline. 


We wish to work with the BLM or any other lead agency in assessing the 
various indirect OCS leasing and drilling impacts that affect our area 
of jurisdiction. 


risesncioge dian IMPROVEMENT AGENCY 


SP B. a 
Administrator 


Da wah ¢ ao 


CHB: RBR: th 


cc: Chairman, Board of Supervisors 


COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING ORGANIZATION OF THE SAN DIEGO REGION 


January 7, 1975 


SUITE 524 

SECURITY PACIFIC PLAZA 
1200 THIRD AVENUE 

SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 92101 
(714) 233-6211 


Director, Bureau of Land Management 
United States Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Subject: CPO Executive Committee Action 
Re: Draft EIS on Offshore Oil Drilling 


Dear Sirs: 


At its January 3, 1975, meeting, the Comprehensive Planning 
Organization Executive Committee determined that the subject 
project is of regional planning significance. 


In accordance with the National Environmental Policy Act, 

the staff of CPO wishes to review this proposed project in 
detail. Areawide Clearinghouse procedures allow for a 30-day 
review period following submission of the completed draft 
Environmental Impact Statement (EIS) to the Metropolitan 
Clearinghouse. 


CPO staff is in receipt of the draft EIS and will begin for- 
mal review by contacting your agency and any others which 


might have an interest in or be affected by the proposed pro- 
ject to determine whether it is consistent with regional 
environmental objectives. 


If you have any questions regarding the review procedure, 
please do not hesitate to contact Arthur Letter at the CPO 
office: 714-233-5211, extension 64, 


Sincerely, 


‘RICHARD J. 
Secretary 


RJH/sh 


cc: H. Tipton 
County Intergovernmental Relation: 
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Project Notification 


Item No.: NI-FY75-84 thru NI-FY75-98 


Date_1/3/75__ 


TO: Executive Committee 
FROM: Executive Director 


SUBJECT: Project Notifications S i 
; ubmitted to M j : 
. December, 1974 © Metropolitan Clearinghouse 


“ The following Project Notifications h i 
D, ave been received i 
December in accordance with O.M.B. Circular A-88. ae ee 


NI-F¥75-90: Offshore Oil Drilling, Draft EIS/U.S. Depart-_ Review 
ment of the Interior 


Reviewed Pursuant to: National Environmental 
Policy Act 


The U.S. Department of the Interior has submitted a Draft 

Environmental Support Statement (EIS) on a proposal to 

lease 10,000 acres on the United States outer continental 

shelf (OCS) in the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexich, Slaska and 

Pacific regions during 1975 to increase domestic extraction 

and production of oil and gas. The EIS concerns the en- i 
vironmental implications of this major federal action, to- E 
gether with a discussion of various alternative actions and 

mitigating measures that could be adopted. The document 

gives a generalized description of both the offshore, near- 

shore and coastal environments in the Pacific region and 

expected impacts on these coastal zones from oil and gas 

operations. No specific acreages are defined for leasing. 

Specified individual leases could be subject to more detailed 

EIS's prior to final acticn on them. 


A 


An effort is currently being made by concerned local govern- 
ments in California including San Diego County to provide funds 
for independent reviews of this and subsequent EIS's on 
specific lease sites under the auspices of the National Academy 
of Sciences using the resources of the Scripps Institute of 


Oceanography. 


Since no specific lease areas have been pinpointed, the possi- 
bility exists that there may be leasing proposed in areas that 
could affect the region's coastal environment. Due to the 
significant potential environmental and economic impacts, it 
is recommended that the full CPO Board of Directors review 


this project. 
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The Resources Agency of California 


The Resources Agency compiled the comments of several State 
agencies (listed on page 1 of its comments). Inasmuch as the Depart- 
ment has alzeady responded to the approximately 500 page document sub- 
mitted by the Southern California Council of Local Governments, which 
inccrporated many of the comments of the Coastal Zone Conservation 
Commission, the following responses will be cursory, not because they 
are not substantive, but in the interests of proximate duplication. 
The same holds true for the comments submitted by the Division of Oil 
and Gas, the City of San Francisco, the San Bernardino County Envir- 
onmental Improvement Agency, and the Comprehensive Planning Organiza- 


tion of the San Diego Region. 


Disposition 


1. Many of these comments on possible impacts on water quality are 

more detailed than the scope of this program EIS permits, Many of 

these issues are discussed in the draft site-specific EIS on the sale 
proposed in Southern California. 

2. The tentative leasing goal has been modified so that specific acreages 
are no longer included in the proposal. Rather, the Department pro- 

poses to accelerate OCS leasing by conducting six lease sales per 

year through 1978. No acreage targets are included. 


3. Again, most of this discussion from the draft EIS is moot because 


of the publication of a tentative leasing schedule which advances 


the proposal of conducting six lease sales per year through 1978; 


specific acreages have been eliminated from the proposal, 


Potential environmental impacts are described and quantified to 
as good a level as our historical information permits. Maximum 


impacts are generally recognized for each major resource category. 


Historical Preservation - It is our understanding that such contact 
was made by the California OCS office during the preparation of 


the site-specific EIS in Southern California. 


Department of Fish and Game and the Coastal Zone Conservation Com- 
mission comments duplicate in large part comments found in the doc- 


ument prepared by the Southern California Council of Local Governments. 


Because of major duplication of thrust of comments, specific responses 
to the remainder of the State and local agencies’ comments have been 
omitted, Reference is made to the S.C.C.L.G. document mentioned 

in the previous paragraph, as well as the numerous comments addressed 


elsewhere in this Section IX, 


Pages 703 thr ugh 710 are missing due to a pagination error. 


STATE OF DELAWARE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
DIVISION OF HISTORICAL & CULTURAL AFFAIRS 
SECTION OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
R.D, #2 BOX 126 
MILFORD, DELAWARE 19963 


RONALD A. THOMAS DR. RONALD M. FINCH 


Archaeclogy Supervisor DIRECTOR 


January 8, 1975 


United States Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Land Management 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Gentiemen: 


I would like to enter the following statement to be considered during 
public hearings on the "Proposed Increase in Acreage to be Offered for Oil 
and Gas Leased on the Outer Continental Shelf". 


It does not appear that enough concern was given to possible destruction 
of prehistoric human habitation sites that are known to exist on the outer 
continertal shelf of the Atlantic seaboard. I would urge that the final 
Environment Impact Statement also address itself to this problem. It is 
expected that some of the earliest evidences of human activity in the New 
World will be found in these areas. The loss of this information would 
certainly affect our understanding of prehistoric man in the new world. 


Sincerely yours, 


wt Ot Os Fae 


Ronald A. Thomas 
Archaeolggy Supervisor 


¢ 


RAT/agf 
cc: Mr. R.H. MacPherson, .Delaware State Planning Office 
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Save of Deleware ae 
DELAWARE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 


torwerk, Deleware 
“wri 


ROBERT R. JORDAN, STATE OROLOGIST 
nua wanes. Wes February 17, 1975 


Office of the Director 

Bureau of Land Management 

U. S. Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 20240 


Dear Sir: 

In accordance with provisions stated in the announcement 
of hearings on "Proposed Increase in Oil and Gas Leasing on the 
ocs" I am enclosing a copy of my testimony which was presented 


On February 11 at Trenton, New Jersey. inclusion of this 
statement should complete the record of my testimony at that 
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hearing. 


Statement of Robert R. Jordan, State Geologist of Delaware, 
to Bureau of Land Management Hearing, Trenton, New Jersey, 
February 11, 1975, Subject: 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN OIL AND GAS LEASING ON THE 
"OUTER" CONTINENTAL SHELF 


It is worthy of note at the outset that the proposed action 
derives from a Presidential directive issued in January 1974 to 
lease ten million acres of continental shelf area and that the 
Draft Environmental Statement begins by indicating the necessity 
to offer possibly twenty million acres in order to meet that 
objective. Since the publication of the document, there have 
been various indications by the Department of the Interior that 
the actual acreage to be leased will be dependent upon the out- 
come of this and subsequent similar proceedings. This appears 
to be contradictory and is an immediate indication of the vague 
nature of the target to which we are asked to address comment. 


Ignoring this, however, the announcement of this hearing 
calls specifically for comment on such matters as the environ- 
mental impacts, adverse effects, geologic conditions affecting 
safety and pollution, and economic benefits of the proposed 
policy. It is exceedingly difficult to address such matters 
with technical accuracy given the vague nature of the proposed 
policy and, in particular for my purpose, the minimal geologic 
information provided. 


Ninety-four percent of the area of the State of Delaware 
lies within the geologic province known as the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain. The seaward extension of that province which at this 
instant of geologic time happens to be covered by the waters - f 
the Atlantic Ocean comprises the Atlantic Continental Shelf. 
The differentiation between the Coastal Plain and the shelf is 
marked only by the position of the transient shoreline. The 
differentiation between the Atlantic Continental Shelf and the 
"Outer Continental Shelf" is even more tenuous ~ merely an 
artificial construction of legal terminology. Our State is: 
naturally and inextricably bound to the geologic conditions, 
benefits and disadvantages both, that our location on the 
continent imposes upon us. This natural relationship gives 
rise to some of our concerns about the proposed action and 
little appreciation of the facts of the matter are found in the 
Draft Environmental Statement which I fault because it contains 
too little information about the geology of these ir.terrelated 
provinces and, indeed, concentrates what minuscule and elementary 
data it does contain on the "outer" artificially separated 
portion. 
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The amount of geologic information available about the 
deeper portions of the Atlantic Continental Margin is appall- 
ingly small. We do not know whether any resource exists, much 
less its magnitude, or its location, or its composition. With 
no data base we are, however, asked to respond specifically to 
the consequences of commitment to production and utilization 
of a hypothetical resource. To a scientist this involves 
guesswork of an unacceptable nature. 


It is evident that the results of any activity dealing with 
oil and gas on the Atlantic Shelf will be profound and extremely 
profound in view of the massive nature of the proposed action 
which, in addition to committing enormous areas, would set in 
motion a questionable way of doing business involving both 
exploration and exploitation. 


Responding co such a proposal in this context is akin to 
blindly describing t:.2 proverbial elephant, but worse in that 
we are expected to determine its internal as well as external 
characteristics and also to predict its behavior and the con- 
sequences of that behavior. 


Given that all parties concerned with the proposed action 
are sincerely interested in making wise and proper decisions in 
this important and complex matter, two actions involving geol- 
Oogic information should be considered. Neither will delay 
possible ultimate derogation of benefits from the province and 
they will greatly enhance our ability to judge the consequences 
of the proposed actions. 


1. Increased accessibility of geologic and geophysical 
informetion pertinent to the oil and gas potential of the 
Atlantic shelf and its environmental implications is badly 
needed. At this time the very infurmation that forms the basis 
for the proposed action is largely secret. These secrets are, 
evidently, shared in part beiween private industry and the 
Department of the Intericr, but are not available to the States 
which will bear the brunt of decisions based upon them. Surely 
the investments and rights of the private sector can be pro- 
tected and yet permit the localization of points of impact and 
description of possibly critical subsurface conditions so that 
the questions raised by this hearing can be addressed from a 
basis in factual knowledge. 


2. The nature of oil and gas resources of the Atlantic 
Shelf, and whether any in fact are present, can only he deter- 
mined by drilling. The accuracy of judgments abqut the con- 
sequences of production and the most prudent utilization of any 
resources will be immeasuxably increased if the information to 
be gained by controlled exploratory drilling with serious and 
effective environmental safeguards can be generated separately 
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from a commitment to produce. Here again it would seem that 
the inyostment of the explorer could be protected while 
assuring much more adequate preparatory and protective measure: 
resulting in more beneficial uses of the resource. 


If it is in the national interest to drill the shelves it 
must also be in our interest to proceed in the most informed 
manner possible. This may require some changes in the way 
that business is done in the offshore area, but certainly the 
potential benefits warrant action on these points. It is 
unfortunate that the Draft Environmental Statement merely 
mentions the possibility of generating a better data base and 
developing improved leasing arrangements but does not even 
dignify such points by informed discussion. 


The proposed action and the document that purports to 
justify it are found to be deficient in fundamental technical 
information and, moreover, deny the possibility to improve on 
that condi*ion. The ill-defined but massive action proposed 
would result in similarly ill-defined but massive consequences 
which, lacking further information, must be regarded as 
seriously negative. 


As a State Geologist I find that I am compelled by earlier 
uninformed comment from the panel to make the following addition 
to my testimony: ' 


As a result of Secretary Morton's unfortunate allegation 
concerning consulting by State ‘Geologists for oil companies at 

a meeting of Atlantic Governors at Princeton, New Jersey, on 

January 31, 1975, the Association of American State Geologists 

has polled the State Geologists of the Nation on that point. 

The result of the poll clearly refutes the statement that State ‘ 
Geologists consult for oil companies. The Association has 

presenter the facts in writing to the Secretary and is allowing 

an appropriate time for him to respond. We would have preferred 

to permit the Secretary the opportunity to consider the facts in 
gentlemanly fashion, however, a similar charge has been repeated 

here today and I must inform you that it is simply not true. 


Notes: 


Due to the press of time some duviations from the exact 
wording of this statement were made in the oral 
presentation. 


State of Delaware 


Comments were submitted by the State of Delaware's Division of 
Historical and Cultural Affairs, and the Delaware Geological 


Survey. They are addressed separately below. 


Disposition 


Division of Historical and Cultural Affairs 


A general stipulation has been developed which will apply to all 


leases that requires an archeological survey be conducted and 


submitted along with any development plans. In the Gulf of Mexico, 


areas are first prioritized as regards their likelihood of containing 
valuable artifacts of previous civilization; these areas are then 


examined more closely using specialized equipment. 


Delaware Geological Survey 


The comments submitted are those presented by the State Geologist 

at the Trenton hearing in February, 1975. The two significant points 
raised concern increased accessibility of geologic and geophysical 
information, and controlled exploratory drilling. New regulations 
concerning geological and geophysical surveys have been proposed 

by the USGS; they are attached to this volume. Various types of 


controlled exploratory drilling are addressed as alternatives to 


the proposed program in Section VIII. The remainder of the 


State Geologist's comments reflect upon the lack of data and 


information which the Department of the Interior is proceeding 

on. The Department concurs that lack of information makes program 
formulation difficult; but some lack of information is part and 
parcel of wildcat drilling, and that private industry is best 


equipped to undertake the attendant economic risks. 


STATE OF FLORIDA 


Bepartment of Administration 


Division of State Planning 


Reubin O'D. Askew 
660 Apalachee Parkway - IBM Building GOVERNOR 


TALLAHASSEE 
Earl M. Starnes L. K. Ireland, Jr. 


STATE PLANNING DIRECTOR 32304 SECRETARY OF ADMINISTRATION 


(904) 488-2371 
February 26, 1975 


Mr. Curt Berklund, Director 
U S Department of Interior 
Bureau of Land Management 
Washington, D. C. 20240 


Dear Mr. Berklund: 


Functioning as the state planning and development clearinghouse 
contemplated in U. S. Office of Management and Budget Circular A-95; 
we have reviewed the following draft environmental impact statement: 


USDI - BLM - Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) 017 and 
Gas Leasing, Proposed Increase in Acreage DES 74-90 
SAI: 75-0637E 


During our review we referred the environmenial impact statement 
to the following agencies, which we identified as interested: Board 
of Trustees of the Internal Improvement Trust Fund; Department of 
Commerce; Department of Natural Resources; Department of Pollution 
Control; Department of State - Division of Archives, History and 
Records Management; Environmental Information Centr and Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Agencies were requested to review the statement 
and comment on possible effects that actions contemplated could have on 
matters of their concern. Letters of comment on the statement are enclosed 
from the Department of Natural Resources: Department of Pollution Control 
and Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. The Derartment of Commerce 
reported "no adverse comments" by telephone. No further responses were 
received. 


In accordance with the Council] on Environmental Quality guidelines 
concerning statement on proposed federal action affecting the environment, 
as required by the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, and U. S. 
Office of Management ard Budget Circular A-95, this letter, with attach- 
ments should be appended to the final environmental impact statement on 
this project. Comments regarding this statement and project contained in 
the letter from the Department of Pollution Control should be adequately 
addressed in the statement. 


Mr. Curt Berklund 
Page Two 
February 26, 1975 


We request that you forward us copies of the final environmental 
impact statement prepared on this project. 


sincerely: 


E. E. Maroney, Chief 
Bureau of Intergovernmental Relations 


EEM/Emt 

CC: William Partington 
Jay Landers 
Harmon Shields 
Don Spicer 
Dr. Tim Stuart 
H. E. Wallace 
Robert Williams 
Estus Whitfield 
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Bepartment of Administration 
Division of State Planning lane ; zh 
660 Apalachee Parkway ie ee eS 
Earl M. Starnes TALLAHASSEE 


STATE PLANNING DIRECTOR 32304 


(904) 488-2371 


L. K. Ireland. Jr. 
SECRETARY OF ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Harmon Shields, Ex. Director pate; PEC 18 1974 


Department of Natural Resources 
Larson Building DUE DATE: JAN 1 1975 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
Attn: Mr. Jim Smith 
FROM: Bureau of Intergovernmental Relations 


suBsecT: sat: %5 70639 -— 


The attached "Advance Notification" of intent to apply for federul 
assistance is being referred tec your agency for review and comments. Your 
review and comments should address themselves to the extent to which. the 
Project is consistent with or contributes to the fulfillment of your agency's 
plans or the achievement of your prajects, programs, and objectives. 


If further information is required, you are urged to telepiione the 
contact person named on the notification form. If a conference seems necessarv, 
or if you wish to review the entire application, contact this office by tele- 
phone as soon as possible. If you have no adverse comaents, you may wish to 
report-such by telephone. Please check the appropriate box, attach any conments 
on your agency's stationery, and return to IGR or telephone by the above due 


date. In both telephone conversation and written correspondence, please refer 
to the SAI. 


Sincerely, 


——— 7 
wy, me 


ee ee Da, ’ 
Chief eg 
Bureau of Intergovernment Relations 
Enclosure 


BEEBE EEOC U OSI OCIS ITC IIT TOCCIO TOGO IT IOI ICE TOSI IO ISIS IAI Teh heehee 
TO: Bureau of Intergovernmental Relations 
FROM: Department of Watural Resources 
SUBJECT: Project Review and Comments 
i) No Comments 
{x] Comments Attached 
Reviewing Agency: i : 
Signature: Date: 1/27/75 


REUBIN O'D. ASKEW 


hee SMATHERS 
; fore BRUCE A. SMATH 
State of Florida i ; Secretary of State 
. we ROBERT L. SHEVIN 
Attorney General 
GERALD A. LEWIS 
Com 


DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES "iaadbromauey 


DOYLE CONNER 


issi f Agriculture 
CROWN BUILDING / 202 BLOUNT STREET / TALLAHASSEE 32304 see eo 


Commissioner of Kiducation 


January 27, 1975 


Mr. Edgar E. Maroney, Chief 

Bureau of Intergovernmental Relations 
Division of State Planning 

660 Apalachee Parkway 

Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


Dear Mr. Maroney: 


Reference is made to your memorandum of December 18, 
1974, requesting Department staff review of SAI No. 
75-0639E -- Draft Environmental Statement: Proposed 
Increase in Acreage to be Offered for Oil and Gas 
Leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf. The Depart- 
ment staff has reviewed referenced draft environmental 
statement. 


Although the leasing is out of the area of jurisdiction 
of the Department of Natural Resources, production 
would entail movement of oil and gas across areas of 
interest to the Department, especially in the coastal 
zone area. T:e Department staff anticipates that 
consideration will be given to Department recommenda- 
tions and comments when and if site selections of 
pipeline corridors are to be made by those companies 
actually placing leased lands into oil and gas pro- 
duction. 


The Department staff looks forward to working with all 
federal and state agencies having an interest in this 
matter. 


Sincerely, 


James &. Smith 
Administrative Assistant 


Val 


oivigeons / ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES - ENVIRONMENTAL RESEARCH AND PROTECTION - INTERIOR RESOURCES 
MARINE RESOURCES - RECREATION AND PARKS 
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Hepartiicnt uf Administration 


Division of State Planning oF 
, Roubin O'D.~ Askew 


660 Apalachee Parkway - IBM Building _----+ GOVERNOR 


TALLAHASSEE 


Earl M. Starnes 32304 L. K. Ireland. Jr. 


STATE PLANNING DIRECTOR SECRETARY OF ADMINISTRATION 
C904) 488-2401 


TO: Mr. H. E. Wallace : DEC 18 1974 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission Lo oe 
Bryant Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


FROM: Bureau of Intergovernmental Relations 


SUBJECT: SAI: %S°O0G389 E 


The attached “Advance Notification" of intent to apply for federal 
assistance is being referred to ycur agency for review and comments. Your 
review and comments should address themselves to the extent to which the 

. project is consistent with or contributes to the fulfillment of your agency's 
plans or the achievement of your projects, programs, and objectives. 


If further information is required, you are urged to telephone the 
contact‘ person named on the notification form. If a conference seems necessary, 
or if you wish to review the entire application, contact this office by tele- 
phone as soon as possible. If you have no adverse comnents, you may wish to 
report such by telephone. Please check the appropriate box, attach any comments 
on your agency's stationery, and return to IGR or telephone by the above due 
date. If we do not receive a response by the due date, we will assume your 
agency has no adverse comments. In both telephone conversation and written 
correspofidence, please refer to the SAI. 


Sincerely, ‘ 
a 1 Relations 


Bureau of {ntergovernm 


Enclosure 
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Bureau of Intergovernmental Relations’. 


Project Review and Comments, SAI: 2S O0439F 


1%) No Comments 
Date:_|/ 4/7 2 


_ (2) Comnents Attached 
Reviewing Agency: 


STATE OF FLORIDA 


DEPARTMENT OF POLLUTION C 


N OF 
2562 EXECUTIVE CENTER CIRCLE, EAST [DWISIN  gyran Ot | 
MONTGOMERY BUILDING gegen ore 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 32301 ve 
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SAI: 75-0639E 

Draft Environmental 
Statement 

Proposed Increases in 

Acreage to Offer for 

Gas and Oil Leasing on 

Outer Continental Shelf 

Dept. of Interior 


Mr. E. E. Maroney 

Bureau of Intergovernmental 
Relations : 

Department of Administration 

Division of State Planning 

660 Apalachee Parkway 

Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


Dear Mr. Maroney: 


The "Proposed Increase in Acreage to be Offered for Oil and 
Gas Leasing on the Outer Continental Shei f" has several crit- 
ical deficiencies which are either ignored or inadequately 
considered in DES 75-0639E. The document does not present 

a reasoned evaluation of merit of proposed actions. 


Major criticisms of the proposed action fall into several dis- 
tinct, but often overlapping, general categories. Questions 
considered herein are in the general areas of 1) econom’~s, 

2) industry capability, 3) Governmental preparedness, 4) need 
for the proposed action, and 5) Environmental impacts. 


1. Economics: 


The DES fails to consider response options available to indus- 
try. The economics of OCS oil and gas, and the business maxim 
of profit maximization, will most likely lead to jcint ventures 
aimed at areas of greatest potential. Such joint efforts may 
well lead to the effective exclusion of smaller firms and a 
resultant undesirable monopolization by the majors. 
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Further, a limited market flooded with tracts. of reasonably 
high potential can only result in reduced unit returns, since 
all tracts purchased must draw from the same capital pool. 

The characteristic undervaluation of offerings by the Department 
of Interior encourag speculative acquisitions and may well 
insure less than maximum returns from the leased acreage. 


The DES also fails to assess market demand for the increased 
acreage offering. If demand has been satisfied at historic 
leasing rates, a sudden glut of offerings will be effectively 
available only to those operators with the largest capital 
surpluses. The deferred bonus leasing option considered in 
the DES addresses this problem of exclusion of minors, but 
fails to recommend any resolution. 


Economic impacts of land based operations resulting from an 
ocsS "find" in a frontier area are also inadequately address- 
ed. Consideration of such impacts, as indicated in the DES, 
is properly a concern for EIS's aimed at individual sales. 
It is also, however, regional in nature, and therefore must 
be considered at the programmatic level. 


2. Industry Response Capability: 


Economic response options available to industry were briefly 
considered above. The response capability referred to here 
concerns manpower and equipment availability. Data pre- 
sented by industry in relation to OCS Sale Number 32 very 
clearly indicated that then existing manpower and equipment 
pools would be strained to their utmost to approach the 
claimed three year lag time limit from lease to production. 
Subsequent Gulf of Mexico sales (numbers 37 & 38) as well 

as any increased over the last ‘year will increase the strain 
on the existing manpower and equipment pools. 


Costs and leadtimes required for significant expansion of 
equipment and manpower pools are not considered in the DES. 
The probable unavailability of offshore rigs, however, is 
cited (Vol 2, page 412) as a negative consideration in re- 
lation to development of a federal exploratory drilling 
program. 


Further sales in the Gulf of Mexico, and any sales in the 
Atlantic frontier can be expected to further stress existing 
equipment and manpower pools. 


Mr. E. E. Maroney 
January 15, 1975 
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Similar observations may be made relative to availability 
of spill containment and clean up facilities and personnel. 
At present, the entire eastern Gulf of Mexico must rely on 
an equipment concentration at Grande Isle, Louisianna, to 
deal with any spilis of hydrocarbons. 


3. Governmental Preparedness: 


Activities and workloads reasonably expected to result from 
the proposed action will make stringent demands on several 
levels of Government. 


The DES does consider to some extent the Federal structures 
involved in various phases and at differing levels in controlling 
or managing the proposed activity. Some specific federal action 
possibilities considered, such as a federal exploratory drilling 
operation, specifically cite Federal inability as a negative 
consideration. The overa”* ability of any Federal entity to 
respond to the proposed a. vion in any efficient manner is not 
clearly demonstrated, however. 


Coastal state competencies to deal with expected impacts of 

the proposed action are still largely embryonic. As cited (Vol. 
2, page 231), the Resource Planning Associates summary impact 
conclusions include the statement that "Since the planning 
effort must come in advance of the new governmental revenues 
that OCS development could bring, federal 6r state planning 
support will likely be required." Florida is more advanced 
than many other coastal states in this necessary planning 
process, but is not yet reasonably prepared to deal with the 
potential or expected impacts of any major discovery off her 
shores. The DES assumption that Florida production would 
likely be piped to existing central gulf area facilities may 

be valid for any panhandle production. It is much less tenable, 
however, in the event of any significant peninsular shelf 
production 


4. Need for the Proposed Action: 


The DES fails to clearly demonstrate that expanded OCS leasing 
is the only, or even the most efficient way, in which to re- 
duce the supply - demand discrepancy in petroproducts. The 
document duely notes (Vol. 2, page 386) that “Energy conserva- 
tion remains the critical area where an impact can be made on 
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our demand - supply gap in energy resources", and dutifully 
reports saving in oil that have been realized through imple- 
mentation of selected conservation methods. The treatment 

of energy conservation methods i; far from comprehensive, 
however, and is not quantitivel: evaluated in comparison with 
_ the proposed action as a mechanism to achieve energy supply - 
demand equality. 


Similarly, the DES fails to consider the rotential demand 
reduction that could be achieved by joint implementation 6f 
harmonious alternatives, either as a summary alternative or 
in comparison to the proposed action. 


Determinations by Ford Foundation Energy Policy Project con- 
trary to the proposed action are inadequately considered and 
are in noways rebutted. Of particular -interest is the study 
finding that conservation measures alone can postpone by at 
least a decade any real need to proceed with frontier area 
OCS leasing and other mega-scale fossil fuel recovery schemes. 
The report further maintains that this ten year relief by 
simple conservation will not adversely affect overall econo- 
mic growth. 


5. Environmental Impacts: 


The report ceals in routine fashion with anticipated environ- 
mental impacts as if an individual sale were under consideration. 
The very real potential for megascale chronic impacts is not 
adequately considered, however. : 


In the broadest sense, existing OCS facilities represent 
localized clusters of point sources surrounded by vastly 
larger reaches of thus far minimally impacted waters, at 
least in respect to hydrocarbons. If the anticipated numbers 
of platforms result from the proposed action, it is con- 
ceivable that megascale contemination by chronic leakage from 
facilities located all along the Atlantic and Guif coasts 
could simultaneously contaminate the entire seaboard. An ex- 
aggerated phenomenon of the same geographic demensions could 
likewise result from some sequence of isolated catastrophic 
events occurring in a reasonably compressed time frame. It 

is thus possible, and not entirely improbable, that the entire 
coastal zone could be effectively denied to an entire year 
class of coastal dependent commercial or sport organisms. 
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In summary, the proposed action is at best illadvised, as 
evidenced by the a) undesirable economic collusion likely 

to be imposed on the industry, b) industry probable inability 
to respond to the offerings in a timely manner, c) the 
speculative revenues likely to be lost to the Treasury, 

d) the unpreparedness the State and Federal government to 
ueal with anticipated impacts of the action, e) the Lack of 
any pressing or justifiable need for the action at this point 
in time, and f) the multitude of unresolved environmental 
potentialities. 


We also have attached a copy of our earlier remarks concerning 
this subject, since these remarks expand upon the manv un- 
resolved environmental and pollution control issues suvolved 
in the lease sale procram. 


Sincerely, 


Hamilton S. Oven, dJr., Piz. 


HSOJr/lbm 


STATE OF FLORIDA 
DEPARTMENT OF LEGAL AFFAIRS 


: OrricE or THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
: AY THe Caprron 
t 


ROBERT L. SHEVIN TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 32304 


Attorney General 


March 5, 1975 


Director 

Bureau of Land Management 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 20240 


Re: Draft environmental statement, proposed increase in 
acreage to be offered for oil and gas leasing on the 
Outer Continental Shelf 


Dear Sir: 


Once again the Department of the Interior has prepared a massive 
draft environmental impact statement concerning offshore oil and 
gas leasing. Once again, the data needed exceeds the data avail- 
able. The Bureau of Land Management apparently again insists upon 
granting leases and allowing drilling without adequate baseline 
studies. When the Bureau of Land Management was proposing leases 
off the coast of Florida, the Secretary of the Interior promised 
the State of Florida that proper baseline studies would be carried 
out prior to allowing the drilling. Such proper baseline studies 
were not prepared, and the State of Florida, in effect, waived 
many legal rights by relying on that promise. 


Se 


Based upon the time schedules followed *y the Bureau of Land 
Management in the past, it is clear from the new draft impact 
statement that baseline studies will be of little assistance. The 
drilling will go ahead while data is being evaluated, and damage 
done by drilling operations prior to complete analysis of the so- 
called baseline data. The rationale of the agency, at page 339 

of Volume 2 of the draft environmental impact statement is, to 

say the least, extraordinary. 


The implication is that accelerstion of the leases should not be 
delayed for on-going studies, because these studies are "never 
really completed in the sense that they rarely reach conclusions 
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Director 
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with wide applicability, but simply advance from one stage to 
another, from one level of analysis to another, thereby con- 
tributing to a growing area of knowledge and body of literature 
pertaining to the numerous complexities of environmental analysis. 
To delay the sale on the basis of incompleted studies would re- 
quire an indefinite delay, perhaps of many years‘ duration." 
What makes this statement so extraordinary is that the impact of 
drilling and oil spills is impossible to discern, even with the 
most expensive and thorough long-term study, without proper 
baseline data. To continue to take data after leasing and 
drilling have taken place allows the scientists no background 
with which to compare the altered ecology. 


Assuming a critical need for energy sources which prompts the 
proposed acceleration in acreage offered for oil and gas leasing 
on the Outer Continental Shelf, I do not believe that any crisis 
exists whicn would require the Department of the Interior to go 
forward with allowing drilling on the Outer Continental Shelf 
without adequate baseline data. The granting of leases should 
be postponed until the baseline data has been acquired. 


Attorney General 


State of Florida 


These agencies of the State of Florida responded to the Lepartment 
of the Interior request for comments. The Division >f State 
Planning letter indicates that the Department of Natural Resources, 
the Department of Pollution Control, and the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission responded, However, we did not receive the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission comments, Through separate mail 
delivery, we received the comments of the Department of Legal 
Affairs, Attorney General's Office. These are addressed separately 


below. 


Disposition 


Department of Natural Resources (DNR) 


The DNR noted that, although the leasing would be out of its area 


of jurisdiction, it was concerned about movement of produced oil 


and gas across areas within its jurisdiction, and that it wished 


to participate in pipeline corridor planning. We can report that 
DNR is already involved in such planning as a result of an earlier 


sale in this area, 


Department of Pollution Control 
1. Economics 


The first three paragraphs of comments under this heading are not 


considered proper material for analysis in an environmental 


s 


impact statement, i.e., they appear to have no enviromental 


impacts. The economic impacts mentioned in paragraph four 


are discussed in Section III.J. of the EIS. 


2. Industry Response Capability 


In general, this categcry can be answered by the fact no significant 
(1.e., producible) hydrocarbons have yet been found in the eastern 
Gulf of Mexico. Exxon recently announced that it was discarding 

its drilling plans on the tract that sold for a record $211 million. 
The equipment and manpower for developing that tract is now available 
for other sites, decreasing the presumed stress on existing material. 
Stresses with potential payoffs are a natural part of inducing private 
industry to invest the capital to explore and develop new acreage. 
Large scale deployment of clean up equipment should logically await 


the discovery of producible quantities of oil and gas. 


3. Governmental Prepardness 


We fail to see how we could demonstrate the ability of a Federal 
entity to recpond to the proposed action. The major controlling 
agencies, BLM and USGS, are increasing their working staff, both 


at the Washington and field office levels, in response to the 


increased workload of recent yvears' increase in OCS development 
supervision, and environmental studies programs, Budget requests 
for FY 76 include monies for even more staff, should accelerated 


development of the OCS begin. 


We also fail to undevstand what is intended in the last paragraph 


of this section. Some coastal states do indeed have "embryonic" 
coastal zone plans, but OCS development has such a sufficiency long 
lag time that most, if not all, of these plans should be finalized. 
It is also difficult to imagine that Florida's plans are "not yet 
reasonably prepared" to deal with a major discovery off its shores, 


since a lease sale was held there in December, 1973. 


4. Need for the Proposed Action 


Tne discussion on conservation (Section VIII, Alternatives) has 
been significantly expanded, and includes discussion of Project 
Independence and the Ford Foundation Report. Combinations of 
alternative energy sources are discussed generically. The costs 

of conserving on a scale necessary to achieve a decade postponement 


in OCS acceleration are also discussed. 


5. Environmental Impacts 


We aust eubmit that the possibility raised of denying an entire 
coastal zone of a year class of coast-dependent commercial or 
sport organisms is not only entirely improbable, it is extremely 
remotely improbable. Raising specters such as this is not 
appropriate to a reasoned environmental analysis. Large numbers 
of platforms and many pipelines may eventually be constructed, but 


the intensity of development in any area would hardly exceed off- 


shore Louisiana, and probably fall short. Such catastrophes are 


not considered very likely in Louisiana. However, chronic low-level 
pollution is discussed in greater detail, although little of 


substance can be derived from the literature. 


Department of Legal Affairs 


The Department of Legal Affairs raises the question of why the 
Department is proceeding without adequate baseline studies in 

any or all areas. Perhaps the case was stated ir +rectly in the 
draft EIS, although the argument has some va’ iity. However, more 
appropriately, baseline studies are not designed to have broad 


predictive capability. Baseline studies are basically assessments 


of pre-drilling conditions in an oceanic region. (Oil spill 
trajectory modelling is the one predictive element that derives 
from physical oceanographical and meteorological measurements.) 
Baseline studies may augment known information by their very 
specificity; certain areas may show indications of geologic 
instability and thus not be suitable for leasing. Other unique 
areas may be found. there are adequate mechanisms for making 
this information known, so that tracts may be withdrawn from 
leasing, special stipulations may be written on the development 
of the lease, or notices to operators may be issued requiring 


certais practiceer 


Baseline studies imply a natural follow-up effort, i.e. a post 


drilling monitoring effort, to characterize those changes in the 
oceanic region that can be attributed to OCS oil and gas operations. 
This is the basic goal of the environmental studies program. The 
program should not be viewed as one which is going to give coastal 
states all the background environmental information and delineate 
all the impacts that development will cause, so that they make 
full-knowledge decisions, This is simply not the idea behind the 


study design. 


Executive Bepartment 
Atlanta 30334 Fro Moore 


EXECUTIVE GECRETARY 


January 10, 1975 


Mr. Curt Berkiund 

Department of the Interior 

Bureau of Land Management 

Divisions of Environmental Assessment (730) 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement - Outer Continental 
Shelf (OCS); DES 74-90 
SCC Number: 74-11-18-08 

Dear Mr. Berklund: 


This letter is in response to your request for a coordinated State-level 
review of the draft environmental impact statement referenced above. The Georgia 
State Clearinghouse sent the statement to those agencies in Georgia which are 
responsible for the enforcement of environmental standards. As a result of the 
review process, the Office of Planning and Budget, Executive Department, formu- 
lated the following comments: 


On page 65, Vol. 1, discussion of pipeline construction does 
not seem to indicate whether measures would be used to insure that 
pipelines are sufficiently buried and armored to prevent problems with 
anchor dragging or groundings which could break the line, causing 
spillage of oi]. Study done by Georgia indicates that pipelines of 
this nature should be buried and armored with rock to depths of 60° 
to avoid anchor dragging problems and disturbance of the pipeline by 
currents and wave forces. 


The text on page 24 states that specific action called for by 
the National Oceanic & Atmospheric Administration have either been 
implemented or are being considered by the Department of the Interior. 
One of these actions, number 3, concerns drill cuttings and muds and 
how they should be discharged so as to settle outside areas of 
productive, benthic assemblages: however, on page 79 of the text 
in the discussion of drilling waste disposal, it is stated that muds 
and other by-products of the drilling process are routinely discharged 
without any apparent indication that the recommendation of NOAA has 
been implemented. Further, on page 86, number 8, Drilling Wastes 
Disposal, it is stated that no new technology is anticipated in the 
fieid of drilling waste disposal and that the only drilling wastes 
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are drill cuttings and drill mud. The only alternative to discharging 
these wastes into the sea is to haul them ashore and dispose of them 
there. However, some consideration should be given at this point, 

to the possibility of closer determination cf where these are dis- 
charged into the sea to avoid damage to the bottom communities. 


Page 122, Vol. 1, of the document, item E "Proposed Land Use 
Policy and Planning Assistance" discusses the fact that several, 
15 in number, coastal states had already passed some form of coastal 
management legislation prior to the enactment of the Coastal Zone 
Management Act. This section also states that many states have 
applied for funding under the CZM Act for development of program for 
managing the states coastal zone. At the time this document was 
printed, information should have been available as to which states 
had applied and which states were preparing or were in the process 
of beginning a planning period under the CZM Act. Also, in conjunc- 
tion with this section, there should be some suggestion or discussion 
as to the possidle requirement that any activity on the outer 
continental shelf should be coordinated with, and in agreement with, 
the Coastal Zone Management program of the states which are affected 
or the states whose outer continental shelf areas are being developed 
under this program. 


Throughout this document, various references are made to 
appendices and attachments, without numbering or identifying these 
appendices. Also, it appears that these appendices and attachments 
are not, indeed, attached, therefore, some ection should be 
necessary to assure ‘hat the reader is given an opportunity to review 
these missing portions of the study prior to any formal action being 
taken on the recommendations of the study. 


Page 146 in the discussion of the types of energy-intensive items 
used in homes, includes frost-free refrigerators, self-cleaning ovens, 
color T.V.s, and other electric appliances. It should be noted that 
while many of these appliances are energy-intensive and energy- 
inefficient users, some of these, at least one, in the case of frest- 
free refrigerators, have been indicated to be possibly a saver of 
energy in recent consumer studies, therefore, a more accurate study 
of the efficiency of the various appliances should be made available 
to the consumer so that wise decisions could be made as the energy 
conscious consumer purchases replacement or new appliances. 


The discussion of alternative energy sources, which speaks in 
the nature of oi] shale, is not inclusive in that it does not discuss 
the problenis known to exist in the development of oi] shale as a 
petroleum source. This discussion should include the problems relative 
to increased salinity in the water rivers which is caused by high use 
of the water in the processing which results in increased salinity 
concentrations, or in the vastly increased cost to agricultural 
eperations for being forced to replace present sources of irrigation 
water with other, more expensive alternative sources. 
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Page 567, discussion of maritime forests on a barrier island, 
lists the species primarily found there. The slash pine, which is 
related as being pinus carribea, is an incorrect scientific name. 

The genus is correct, however, the true name is elliottii, therefore, 
the name being Pinus elliottii. 


Discussion of barrier beaches relates attempts by man to 
stabilize the fording system through the use of snow fences and 
artificial plantings of dune grass. This is an over-simpti. ication 
of the problem. Generally, when man moves in with efforts to 
stabilize dunes, it is because some other force, probabiy a develop- 
ment or leveling or a disturbance of some sort of the dunes had 
caused severe erosion and loss of the dune system. Use of snow 
fences and artificial plantings of dune grass is primarily a measure 
to try to prevent continued loss and is not a measure which causes 
the beginning of erosion of the dune system. 


Comment on page 571, the discussion of salt marshes and their 
importance in breeding and nursery grounds, is a very definite over- 
simplification of the situation. It has been estimated that 85 to 
90% of the North Atlantic catch is dependent on the salt marsh systems 
of the Carolinian and &-orgia areas for its nursery and breeding areas. 
Further discussion of this important factor is very necessary to insure 
that adequate coverage is given the subject. Indeed, estimates by 
Eugene Odum, the University of Georgia, and Howard Odum of Florida, 
indicate that possibly the per acre value of the salt marsh in the 
Georgia embayment may be above $80,000 per acre. 


The discussion of the coasta? counties of Georgia began with 
sector 7 on page 625, and runs through sector 8 on page 628. There 
should be a number of additional areas listed. These include the 
Wassau Island National Wildlife Refuge, just south of Little Tybee 
Island, Skidaway Institute of Oceanography on Skidaway Island, 
Ossabaw and Saint Catherine's Island, which are held in their natural 
state, Sapelo Island, with the State Wildlife Management Area and the 
R. J. Reynolds Wildlife Sanctuary, the Sapelo Lighthouse National 
Wildlife Refuge and the Georgia Institute on Sapelo Island. There is 
also, just south of Sapelo, the Wilf Island National Wildlife Refuge. 
Although Jeky11 Island is mentioned, it is not noted as being a 
State Park, which it is. Cumberland island, which is mentioned as 
being proposed for a National Seashore should be clarffted. This 
island was designated by tne Congress as a Nat.« al Seashore and is 
being acquired presently by the National Park Service, are develop- 
ment plans for the preparation of the island as a national seashore. 
Also, Cumberland and Sapelo are sildlife sanctuaries in the areas 
where they are not included in refuges. The Okeefenokee National 
Wildlife Refuge. in addition to being a refuge, has been recently 
designed by Congress for inclusion as a unit of the wilderness 
system. Due to the possibility that Sapelo Island may become a 
designated estuarine sanct':7y under the federal CZM Act, and that 
other areas along Georgia's coast. which include the Cumberland Island 
National Seashore and several other pristine research areas and wild- 
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life management areas would indicate a need for extreme caution in 
the development of the outer continental shelf oi] in the southeast 
Georgian bank. 


Table 37, on page 636, Types of Recreation Shoreline by State 
and Miles, shows Georgia as having 385 total shore miles, 293 march 
shore miles, and 92 miles of beach. Public recreational shores, 
shown as being 5 miles. There are presently 14 miles of public 
beach, which is accessed by road. There are several beaches, 
including those on Ossabaw Island, and in the future, Cumberland 
Island, which will be available to the public, or are presently avail- 
able during daylight hours by boat. These should possibly be mentioned 
in some manner, so that 5 miles is not incorrectly stated. Georgia's 
beaches are a valuable resource to the recreation industry of the 
coastal area and cannot be over emphasized. 


Table 41, on page 648, Listing of Georgia Public Recreation 
Facilities and their Sizes, does not include Sapelo Island and its 
wildlife sanctuary and national wildlife refuge, R. J. Reynolds 
Wildlife Sanctuary, Sapelo Lighthouse Wildlife Refuge, nor does it 
include Jekyll] Island as a State Park, or Cumberland Island as a 
national seashore. Wassau Island National Wildlife Refuge, and the 
Skidaway Island Institute of Oceanography are omitted from this 
Table, as well. 


Page 661, discussion of harbors, major ports and shipping, 
Savannah Harbor is very lightly brushed over and does not mention 
its harbor entrance of 40' channel with a 38' draft, up 23 
miles inland to the State of Georgia Ports Authority. The Brunswick 
discussion, however, is a little more inclusive discussion. The dis- 
cussion of Brunswick, however, does not include the fact that further 
expansion of the harbor is unlikely, due to the problem with limestone 
occuring at depths slightly shallower than 35', which would require 
blasting or extensive amounts of very expensive dredging. 


The discussion of existing environmental quality problems in 
the coastal zone, beginning on page 691, does not mention a problem 
which has grown to significant magnitude in the coast of Georgia in 
recent years, that of water supply for coastal cities and towns, or 
for improved or expansion of inductrial development. Several cities, 
primarily Savaniuh and Brunswick, on Georgia's coast have experienced 
recent difficulties in obtaining pure water supplies due to salt water 
intrusion into the sub-surface aquifers. Due to the nature of the 
coastal plain, much of the water supply used in that area is drawn 
from sub-surface aquifers, which have their recharge zones near the 
Piedmont, in the upper State areas. Extremely high withdrawal rates 
from these aquifers has caused a vacuum which is allowing salt water 
intrusion into the area and severe problems with ‘cones of depression. 
Future development in the coastal area of Georgia, at least, will 
require research into the impact which withdrawal of water supplies 
sufficient to supply the needs of new development will have on the 
aquifer. 
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On page 212, Impact on Recreational, Historic and Archaeological, 
Asthetic and Conservation Resources, Beach and Shoreline Recreation, 
the discussion of construction of pipelines across the beach states 
that first high-tide following burial of the pipeline will serve to 
restore the beach terrain. Testoration of the beach ridge would take 
longer. Most likely, requiring a storm tide or high winds to 
obliterate the effects of excavation. This does not seem to point 
out the possibility of a blowout, or wash-over occuring at the point 
where the primary seaward dunes are broken. Research has shown that 
generally when the dune is broken, either high winds or a storm tide can 
cause 2 blowout with substantial amounts of sand being lost from the 
dune system. 


Page 213, Continuation of Discussion of Beach and Shoreline 
Recreation, seems to indicate that if a beach is oiled (covered with 
011), the removal of the sand and the renlacement of that sand is a 
possible or primary alternative for oi] cleanup. It does not, however, 
mention the highly expensive and complicated process required to 
remove that sand and replace it with sand which can be assured to 
remain on the site, due to problems of wind and water erosion inherent 
in the beach-building and maturation process. 


Page 214, Discussion of Aesthetic and Scenic Values, seems to 
indicate that while long-term effect on beaches and dunes caused by 
pipeline construction may be serious, it is not generally, within the 
federal government's authority to require the revegetation of affected 
dunes, unless they are on federal lands. Discussion goes on to say 
that State or local authorities may require revegetation of dunes 
disrupted by pipeline installations. We disagree with this. We 
feel that the federal government, through its licensing and permitting, 
as well as its sales process for outer continental shelf development, 
should require the revegetation be undertaken by the constructing 
company as a condition of the lease. 


On page 293, the discussion of Transportation of Oi] and Gas 
Through Pipelines, states that if it is determined that a pipeline 
right-of-way would have a major impact on the marine or coastal en- 
vironment, that an environmental impact statement would be p-2pared. 
Some statement should also be made as to who would have access tc 
the decision-making process to determine whether, indeed, an 
environmental impact statement will be prepared. States which would 
be impacted, as wei! as local environmental ecologically interested 
groups should have an input into this process, or should have at the 
very least a review of the assessment which is made to determine 
the need for an envoronmental impact statement. 


The discusston on page 295 of the Bureau of Land Management's 
Study to Investigate Extent and Character of Damage to Coastal 
Resources from Pipeline Construction, is interesting. The State of 
Georgia looks forward to the opportunity to review this document because 
of the potentially sensitive subject. “ 
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Page 214," Interference with Recreational Activities discussion, 
in the last paragraph, mentions areas of California, Texas, Florida, 
New Jersey, Long Island and the New England coast as highly valued 
and highly used recreation areas. This omits the highly important 
areas of Tybee Island, as well as Saint Simons and Jekyl1 Islands, 
and the newly designated National Seashore on Cumberland Island, all 
off of Georgia's coast. The recreation industry on Georgia's coast 
is a multi-million dollar activity, generating many, many millions of 
dollars into the State's economy on an annual basis. Therefore, mention 
of this area as a significant recreation resource, is vital to the 
proper recognition of it as such. 


The discussion on pege 333, concerning alternatives to the 
proposed actions and yoing forward from there into the document, lists 
several alternatives to the proposed action of OCS leasing. However, 
all of the alternatives are written in such a way as to cast aspersions 
on the alternatives in favor of the primary alternative. We do not 
consider this to be a suitable discussion of alternatives, and feel 
that actual efforts should be made to determine whether, indeed, any 
of the listed alternatives would be more attractive and more in the 
national interest than the one proposed. As a matter or fact, the 
alternative of No OCS Leasing, which would require alternative sources 
of energy to be used, would probably be the most attractive in that it 
would put sufficient pressure in the development of alternative sources, 
so as to possibly sive the U.S. ahead in efforts towards getting away 
from dependence or ':ydro-carbon related fuels, as e171 as conservation 
of the éxisting energy resources. 


In addition to the above comments cn specific portions of the 
study, the following comments should be noted: 


1. A recently published cost/benefit analysis performed 

by the State of Texas indicates a net cost to states from 

OCS development. While we in Georgia are, indeed, interested 
in the future economic development of our coastal area, we 
are concerned that federal programs do not always provide 

the predicted economic boom. For this reason, we in..st that 
in addition to environmental analysis an in-depth economic 
analysis be completed prior to implementation of increases 

in OCS leases. 


‘The Executive Department asks that all the comments prepared for this statement 
be thoroughly addressed in the final environmental statement prepared for this 
project. 


We request that the Federal agency forward to us eight copies of the final 
environmental impact statement that is submitted to the Council on Environmental 
Quality, and, in the letter of transmittal, please refer to the State Clearinghouse 
Control number assigned to this statement. 
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Sincerely, 


Noda > 
Charies H. Badger, Admihistrator 


Georgia State Clearinghoyse 
CHKB/sac 


Enclosures: Department of Natural Resources Position Statement dated December 4, 1974 


Department uf Natural Resuurces 


270 WASHINGTON GBT., 6.W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 903994 
(404) @8¢.3900 
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Mr. Chuck Badger 

Administrator, State Clearinghouse 
Office of Planning and Budget 

270 Washington St., S.W. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30334 


Dear Chuck: 

Attached is the Department of Natural Resources position 
statement prepared in response to State Clearinghouse # ‘/¢/-//- =O 
This statement reflects the comments and suggestions of all appropriate 
divisions within the Department. It is my understanding that these con- 
cerns will be incorporated in the final State of Georgia position on this 


project. 


Please feel free to contact the Coordinator of the Comprehensive 
Review System with any Questions you may have. 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment on this project. 


Sincerely, 


Joe D\N\Tanner 
Commissioner 


JIDT:be 
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ONVIRION DINECTON December 4, 19/4 


MEMORANDUM 


Chuck Badger, Administrator 
State Clearinghouse 


Ray Siewert, Coordinator 
Comprehensive Review 


ISSUE: Completion of Department of Natural Resources Review of 
State Clearinghouse Control Number __74-11-18-08 


APPLICANT: U. S. Department of the Interior 
PROJECT: Proposed Increase in Acreage, Oil and Gas 


Comments 


In general the report is timely and well written, and contains a 
great deal] of pertinent information. It also describes in detail a wide 
variety of general environmental effects. Wowever, it does not recognize 
the importance of special studies for a particular geographic areas cr the 
value of cooperative efforts with adjoining States for reducing detrimental 
cuvfronmental effects. (Also see attached release of the Committee on 
Commerce National Ocean Policy.) 


Of major concern is the inadequacy of maps and data needed to make 
appropriate decivtions. The time to initiate this mapping and data gathering 
is now, or it will net be available when we need it. 


States are currently funded by the Department of Commerce to plan and 
develop Coastal Zone Management programs for their coastal areas. This 
program provides an excellent channel of communication with States. All 
leasing, activities proposals and activities should be carefully coordinated 
with these programs. 


Additional pages attached 


| BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Examples of spectffe areas requiring, extensive coordination with the 
States involved follow. 


Reference Ls made to: Volume 1, Page U5 a (Cop) 

“The EPA is also required by Section 403 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act (IFWPAC) Amendments of 1972 to establish standards under which 
a permit for discharge of pollutants into navigable waters of the U.S. may 


be issued." (NPDES PERM1T) 


The Environmental Protection Agency, Region IV transferred the authcerity 
to issuc NPDES Permits to the State of Ceorgia Environmental Protection 
Division (EPD) on June 28, 1974. Although the authority to issue discharge 
permits to offshore drilling concerns wil) probably remain with EPA due to 
the OCS Lands Act, the Georgia EPD must have a definite role in the formula- 
tion of permit conditions. 


Reference is made to: Volume Il, Page 255 


This section describes the effects of a pipeline cressing on coastal 
beaches, as well as the effects of oil spills on beaches. With detailed 
environmental studics and consultation with the adjoining State, the 
necessity of crossing a beach could be avoided, and the probability of 
experiencing an oil spill reduced. 


General Comment without Specific Reference 


It is the concern of the Office of the State Archaeologist and Historic 
Preservation Section of the Department of Natural Resources that the Draft 
Environmental Statement for the Proposed Increase in Acreage to be Offered 
for Oil and Gas Leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf is inadequate in 
its comments concerning historical and/or archacological sites. ‘This com- 
ment is directed at establishing minimal limits for determining the impact 
of this Jeasing on cultural resources located on the Outer Continental Shelf, 
and areas where pipelines, refineries and storage tank farms are to be built. 
In keeping with these facts, our comments are based on general concerns and 
can be applied to any site specific location along the Georgia Coast. It 
is to be emphasized that the National Register of Historic Places does not 
contain a Jisting of all those districts, buildings, or sites of prehistoric 
and historic significance in Georgia. The absence of such listed place- 
is more of a reflection of a lack of nominations to the Register than actual 
absence of significantly historic and prehistoric sites. 


Proposed Increase fn Acreage 
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The followLyy comments are site specdfite for archarologie and hlatorte 
concerns: 


I. Drill Sites 


The dri]] sites should be selected in such a manner that no 
historical sturctures or object, such as shipwrecks, will be distrubed 
or destroyed without weighing the significance of the sites apainst 
the significance of the project. This determination should be super- 
vised and monitered by an archacologist with the necessary qualifica- 
tions to conduct end evaluate underwater archacolopical surveys. A 
professional investigation of the preject site should include minimally 
a fluxgage magnetometer-raythcon fathometer study, and EG & G dual 
channel side scan sonar survey, and direct ocean floor sampling. The 
use of these survey techniques should include an on-site inspection by 
an underwater archaeologist where the instrumentation and an archa- 
eological supervisor require it. 


Pipelines 
A. 50+ feet of water: 


These areas should be handled in the same manner as the 
drill sites. 


-50 feet of water: 


There is concern that, in these areas, prehistoric sites, 
objects, and structures associated with aboriginal human 
occupations may be encountered as well as those historical 
sites referred to above. Such areas should also receive a 
thorough survey of the type requested for the drill sites, and 
underwater inspection is essential. 


On land: 


These areas require a survey of the cultural] resources 
because there is a high probability that archacological and 
historical sites do exist within the project limits. 


Storage Tank Farm and Refinery Areas 


Most of the known archacological and historical sites are along 
coastal water courses. They are particularly found at points where 
fresh water streams meet the sea. Other areas are little understood 
because most cultural research has been conducted in coastal locations. 
It is certain that as research continues further inland many previously 
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undescribed sites with be encountered. lt Je our concern for these 
unreported sites that is emphasized here. 


Archacological and historfeal surveys need to be conducted 
prior to any construction. These surveys should contain 


archacological and historical reconnaissance, archaeological 
testing, and historical documentat ton. 


Once the project: locations have been surveyed hy experienced 
professional archasolopists and historians the survey should he review- 
ed to determine the effeet of the project on the cultural resources 
located by the surveys. If there is to be ai effect oa these 
resources, the project agency should be prepared to meet the federal 
requirements necessary to mitigate such impact where it occurs. 


These comments are based on the following laws: The Antiquities 
Act of 1906, the National Historic Preservation Act. of 1966, the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 and Executive Order 11593. 
Funding in order to provide the evaluation and mitigation concerns 
expressed in these comments is authorized by Public Law 93-291. 


Attachment 


cc: Bill Riall 
Joe Murray 
Lewis Larson 
Don Klima 
Lillian Dean 


FOR THALDIALD REEEASI yt 


PROM TE CORRE EE ON CORAL ROL 


e ~ 
NATIONAL OCLLAN POLICY yy 


WASHINGTON ~~ Senator Warren G. Magnuson (D-Hash.), Chairman of the 
Committee on Conmerce, today released a staff report of the National 

Ocean Policy Study on “Outer Continental Shelf OF) and Gas Development 

and the Coastal Zone". his is the third and final report in a series 
dealing with offshore vil operations and their coastal impacts. An 
analysis of North Sea oii development was released earlier this month,and a 


Second report on planned new leasing near southern California was released 
last Friday, 


The National Ocean Policy Study is a Senate initiative under the 
Commerce Committee which is authorized to undertake a comprehensive 
analysis of national ocean policy and Federal ocean programs. Created 
in February 1974 by Senate passage of $. Res. 222, the Study is chaired 
by Senator Ernest F. Hollings (D-S.C.) and has a membership drawn from 
eight of the Senate's Standing committees. 


The comprehensive report released ‘oday is based on extensive 
hearings and literature review of the controversies surrounding 
development of outer continental shelf oi] and gas, and the impact of 
related facilities in the coastal zone. The report summarizes and 
analyzes the testimony received during NOPS hearings and makes recommen- 
dations pertaining to the Administration's plan to ‘ease up to 10 millica 
acres of OCS lands in 1975, including as much as seven million acres in . 
the Atlantic and the Gulf of Alaska. The report recommens: a more moderate 
1975 leasing goal, with offerings in new areas deferred until severe. 
improvements are made in current offshore leasing and management praciices. 


A key finding of the report is that coastal states stand to undergo 
Substantial environ iental, social and economic changes as a result of» 
offshore oi] and gas develenment. The report concludes that the development 
of coastal zone plans under the Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972 offers 
the best means of pianning for and minimizing such changes. In addition, 
once state plans are commleted and approved by the Secretary of Commerce, 
Federal programs affecting the coastal zone -- including offshore leasing 
programs ~- will be required by law to adapt their onshore impacts to 
conform with the state plans. All 30 coastal states are currently developing 
such plans, but non: is expected to reach completion and approval before 1976. 


The report is critical of several aspects of current leasing policies 
within the Department of the Interior. The lack of good geophysical 
information -- acquired independently of industry -- is a major factor in 
placing the Federal qovernment at a disadvantage in trying to assess the 
value of offshore resources and ensure receipt of a fair market value for 
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theiy sate fo the otf imlustry. the repart adse vecommeals government 
entry into of! exploration operations for the purpose of improving 
the public data hase, 


Other shortcomings in current Federal leasing programs include 
a lack of diligence in enforcing environmental and safety practices, 
and a failure to tie future teasing plans lo the realities of the 
industry's inability lo find sufficient drilling rigs, equipment, man- 
power and capital to explore and develop vil and gas resources ina 
reasonable and timely manner. 


For further inforwation, contact John Hussey at (202) 224-9345. 
Copies of the report may be obtaincd by sending a self-addressed 
mailing label to the Chief Clerk, Committee on Commerce, 5202 Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20510. 
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The Office of Planning and Budget, Executive Lepartmmt, submitted 
detailed comments on the draft EIS which were a compilation of 

the comments it received in its State-level review process. Many 

of the comments are more detailed than the scope of this EIS would 
permit; they will be included in any site-specific EIS prepared 

for that region. The comments of the Department of Natural Resources 
are attached, but will net be specifically addressed, as they have 


been incorporated into the Office of Planning and Budget comments. 


Suggested changes which have been accepted by Interior are noted by 


the word "Editorial." 


Disposition 


Volume 1 


Page 65 - We have no indication that pipeline burial should be 
be required to 60 feet, and would appreciate a copy of the 
study performed by the State of Georgia. Since pipeline 
burial requirements were instituted by the Department and 
Corps of Engineers, major spills from anchor draggings and 


storm disturbances have been minimal. 


The recommendations of NOAA have been implemented to 
the extent that disposal of cuttings and muds has been 
expressly stipulated against in areas of unique benthic 


assemblages. These include the Flower Garden reefs and 


the Florida Middle Ground in the Gulf of Mexico. Unique 


benthic assemblages have not been identified elsewhere. 


122 - Coordination with States under their own coastal 
zone plans or the Federal Coastal Zone Management Act is 
discussed in Section I. Postponement of accelerated OCS 
leasing pending completion of CZM planning is discussed as 
an alternctive in Section VIII. Attachments should be 


complete in this document. 


146 - Additional detail on appliance utilization seems 
somewhat out of scale with the scope of this EIS, Energy 
alternatives have been discussed in a more meeningful manner 


in Section VIII. 


567 - Editorial. 


571 - The value of salt marshes as nursery and breeding 


areas is repeatedly emphasized in the final EIS; other 


salt marshes besides Georgia's are included in 


these comments. 


Page 625-628 - Several of these areas have been included; however, 


full listing is more appropriate to a site-specific EIS. 


Pages 636, 648, and 661 - Either editorial changes have been 
made or the information was considered too detailed for a 


necessarily broad overview of the region. 


691 - The water supply problem only seems to present a major 
problem when refineries are considered. The State retains 
control over such energy facility siting, and awareness of 


the problem is the first step toward rational planning. 


Volume 2 


212 - Restoration wili not occur following the first high- 
tide, as indicated. Possibilities of blowouts (of dunes) has 


been added to the discussion of impacts on beaches. 


213 - Editorial. 


214 - This suggestion could only apply to pipeline crossing 


of Federal lands. Otherwise, it is up to the State to 


regulate, mitigate, or ban such activity. 


Page 293 - Fnvironmental assessment resorts on proposed 
pipelines and other elements of development plans are 
available from the preparing agencies, which are 
usually BLM, USGS, and the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
In Louisiana and Texas, State participaticn in the 


assessments has been solicited. 


314 - Editorial, 


333 - The "no OCS leasing alternative" forms ::« basis 
for the discussion of forced conservation ana tis 
development of alternate energy sources in Sectio.u VIII 


of the fina] EIS. 


The cited analysis on the costs and benefits to the State 
of Texas, as well as a similar one for the State of 


Louisiana, is discussed in Section III of this EIS. 


Copies of the final EIS (8) will be sent as requested. 


ae 


MARYLAN) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE PLANNING 


301 WEST PRESTON STREET VLADIMIR A WAHBE 
MARVIN MANDEL. BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21201 SECRETARY OF STATE PLANING 
GOVERNOR TELEPHONE: 301-383-2451 MADELINE L SCHUSTER 
OerPUTY SecrerTaRny 


February 1 1975 


U. S. Department of the Interior 

Bureau of Land Management 

Division of Minerals Environmental 

Assessment 

Washington, D. C. 20240 

Attention: Mr. Donald Truesdell 

SUBJECT: PROJECT NOTIFICATION AND REVIEW 
Applicant: U. S. Department of the Interior 
Project: Draft EIS - Oil and Gas Leasing - Outer Continental Shelf 
State Clearinghouse Control Number: 75-11-274 
State Clearinghcuse Contact: Warren D. Hodges (383-2467) 


Dear Mr. Truesdell: 


The State Clearinghouse has reviewed the above Dreft Environmental Impact 
Statement. In accordance with the procedures established by the Office of 
Management and Budget Circular A-95, the State Clearinghouse received 
comments (copies attached) from the following: 


Department of Economic and Community Develo t: advised that the EIS has 
adequately addressed the physical, Scatesteet and sociological effects. The 
department has requested the opportunity to review site-specific reports on 
environmental impact, when they are available. 


Department of Natural Resources’ has advised that the Draft Environmental 
act Statement ga eye ey treatment covering the entire 
spectrum of the Outer Continental Shelf from Alaska to Maine. As a result, 
it includes insufficient data from which to base a judgement on the effects 
of the proposed action on specific envixenmental, sociological and economic 
matters of serious concern to the State. Included among the items addressed 

in the comments which are of serious concern to the State of Maryland are: 


- It is considered that the DEIS does not prove that the proposed 
leasing of 10,000,000 acres on the Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) is 
a viable action. 


- The present mechanisms for leasing may not be the best procedures 
for optimizing environmental control, resource development and return 
on investment. 
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Mr. Donald Truesdell 
Page Two 
February 14, 1975 


- It is doubtful that ——_ the amount of land proposed will allow 
time for proper environmental assessments. 


- The DEIS makes only passing mention of the fact that suggestions 
have been made to separate exploration and development. The State 
of Maryland has consistently recommended a re-examination of the 
present system of leasing which combines exploration development and 
productivun. 


- The statement on page 285, Vol. II, that "Baseline studies must 
precede leasing for validity", is concurred in, but it is doubted 
that this can be adequately accomplished under the proposed 
accelerated program. The fact that this was not done in the Gulf 
of Mexico, _ to drilling, although understandable, it should 
point out the necessity for obtaining the information in this case 
prior to drilling in frontier areas. 


- The DEIS does not analyze the effects of instituting a petroleum 
industry in a frontier area ami neglects the following vital areas of 
concern in frontier areas: 


1. Does accelerated lei: ing produce net benefits? The uick 
lease of 10 million acres is proposed for an industry and govern- 
ment geared to a 3 million acre per year leasing level. 


2. How will offshore drilling affect coastal zone land use? Off- 
shore oil production initiates onshore development. The President's 
Council on Environmental Quality estimated that the Outer Continent 21 
Shelf development could initiate industrial growth of all developable 
land in the Middle Atlantic Region. 


3. What secondary impacts should a frontier area anticipate? A 
petroleum industry in a frontier region will place secondary ere 
demands on that region such as pollution containment, additiona 


refineries, and increase: population with its socio-economic effects. 


Our staff review resulted in the fellowing comments: 


~ This Draft Environmental Impact Statement (DEIS) includes a detailed 
description of offshore hydrocarbon ioration and exploitation. How- 
ever, it is felt that the document falls short of its purpose to analyze 
the various potential environmental impacts resulting from the proposed 
action. The statement fails to fully analyze those , Soria it 
acknowledges and fails to recognize other impacts entirely. 


Mr. Donald Truesdell 
co Three 
February 14, 1975 


~ Many pages are devoted to impact analysis, but no attempt is 
made to attach costs or other relative measures to those impacts. 


- The DEIS states that the proposed action will cause an unspecified 
disruption of benthic organisms, but does not say what the effect will 
be on the environment as a whole. It states oil lost in a spill or 
blow-out can be removed, but eer no indication of the magnitude of 
costs for removal. It is realized that the subject of oil spills anc 
blow-outs involve many intangibles and call for assignment of 

probabi’ ‘ties and costs to events which have rarely, if ever, occurred. 
However, suc .vents should not be minimized by stating that they are 
not -likely to happen. One spill or blow-out could destroy a delicate 
ecosystem. The fact that this can occur, despite all precautions, should 
be apparent, and the results of such ar s:currence discussed. 


~ Nearly 75 percent of this DEIS is devoted to the dJescviption of the 
action and existing conditions while less than 12 percent deals directly 
with environmental impacts that »ay result from this action. While a 
page count is not the best basis for criticism, it is believed that more 
effort should have been devoted to treatment of the environmental impe.cts. 


- The DEIS states how much land will be required by onshore support 
facilities and the value of construction, but it does not give any 
wadication of the costs and benefits to the effected community. Chart 
82 which contains virtually all of the information producea from the 
land-use analysis states chat by the year 2,000, the South Atlantic OCS 
region, which includes Maryland, can expect a demand of up to 75,400 
acres for onshore facilities: more than 115 square miles. Obviously, 
the conversion of this much land to oil production will have a drastic 
impact on a great many communities. These impacts are not discussed 

in the DEIS. 


- The DEIS en-isions 272,000 people being drawn to the South Atlantic 
region by the year 2,000. Schools, sewerage, roads, recreitional 
facilities, housing, as well as social services, must be provided and they 
must be paid for. This environmental statement makes no attemp* to 
estimate the costs of these items or to indicate a source of funds for 
them. in addition, depending upon the amount of oil end gas found and 
the Federal policy concerning the intensity of production, exploration 
and production could risa from a few years to a great number of years. 
The Statement should include a discussion of ‘the impact of "boon towns" 
to "ghost towns" in the event the decision is made to expend the 
available resources in a limited number of years. 


Mr. Donald Truesdell 
Page Four 
February 14, 1975 


- The combined effects of land use and socio-economic impacts upon areas 
which will bear the brunt of onshore activities from offshore hydro- 
carbon development will be profound. It does net appear that chase 
impacts have received adequate treatment. 


As a result of this review, it is requested that serious consideration be 
given to the comments included in the review in the preparation of the next 
draft of this Environmental Impact Statement. 


Sincerely, 


Vladimir Wahbe 
Encl 


cc: Paul McKee 
Jerold Gettleman 


Maryland Department of State Planning 

State Office Building 

301 West Preston Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 21201 Date: 2/10/75 


SUBJECT: ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT REVIEW 
Applicant: U. S. Dept. of the Interior 
Project: Draft EIS - Oil and Gas Leasing ~ Outer Continental Shelf 


State Clearinghouse Control Number: 75-11-274 


We have reviewed the above draft environmental impact statement and our comments as 
to the adequacy of treatment of physical, ecological, and sociological effects of 
concern are shown below: 


Check (X) for each item 


None Comment enclosed 


Additional specific effects which should 
. be assessed: * XK 


Additional alternatives which should be 
considered: ¥ 


Better or more appropriate measures and ; 


standards which should be used to evaluate \ 
environmental effects: 


Additional control measures which should be 
applied to reduce adverse environmental effects 
or to avoid or minimize the frreversible or 
{frretrievable commitment of resources: 


Our assessment of how serious the environmental 
damage from this project might be, using the 
best alternative and control measures: 


We identify {seues which require further dis- MX 


cussion of resolution as shown: 


Signature 
Title Director 


Agency Community Development Admin. 


VOC 


February 11, 1975 


MEMORANDUM 


Mr. Warren Hodges, Chief 
State Clearinghous 


Director 


Draft EIS— Oil and Gas Leasing- Outer Continental Shelf 
Clearinghouse Number: 75-11-274 


The Draft Environmental Statement on the outer continental 
shelf drilling for oil and gas is admittedly a preliminary study. 
First, it presents a very broad overview of the geo-physical 
picture of the coastal regions involved. Second, it describes 
in sufficient detail the technology of off-shore exploration and 
production of oil. Finally, it brings to fore environmental and 
socio-economic issues that are expected to arise. Thus, it is a 
very useful background document, with no pretensions of being a 
final verdict en the feasibility of off-shore drilling at a specific 
site. The definitive judgement on a given site is appropriately 
deferred until the préparation of the site-specific studies. 


As sites concerning Maryland interests are identified for 
off-shore drilling, we would be extremely interested in review- 
ing the relevant site-specific reports on environmental impact, 
when they become available. - 


Maryland Department of State Planning 

State Office Building 

301 West Preeton Street : 
Baltimore, Maryland 21201 Date: Wf (stte 


SUBJECT: ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT REVIEW 
Applicant: U. S. Dept. of the Interior 
Project: Draft EIS - Oil and Gas Leasing - Outer Continental Shelf 


State Clearinghouse Control Number: 75-11-274 


We have reviewed the above draft environmental impact statement and our comments as 
to the adequacy of treatment of physical, ecological, and sociological effects of 
concern are shown below: 


Check (x) for each item 
None Comment enclosed 


Additional specific effects which should 
be aesessed: 


Additional alternatives which should be 
considered: 


Better or more appropriate measures and 
standards which should be used to evaluate 
environmental effects: 


Additional control measures which should be 
applied to reduce adverse environmental effects 
or to avoid or minimize the irreversible or 
irretrievable commitment of resources: 


Our assessment of how serious the environmental 
damage from this project might be, using the 
best alternative and control measures: 


We identify issues which require further dis- 
cussion of resolution as shown: 


Signature 


Title 


Agency Mi vf fra es D (Of vlogi cal Su feces 
DNR 


Loud we 


ASSIS¥ant,. secrerary £5 


DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
POSITION PAPER 
DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL STATEMENT 
PROPOSED INCREASE IN ACREAGE TO BE OFFERED 


FOR OIL AND GAS LEASING 


ON THE OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF 
A ELE 


DES 74-90 


This OCS draft EIS differs from earlier impact statement because it addresses 
a specific policy (the extent and location of possible leesing rather than a 
specific proposal (a lease sale in a given area). For this reason the EIS is of 
necessity a broad general treatment which covers the entire spectrum of the Outer 
Continental Shelf from Alaska to Maine. Because it is such a broad brush treatment, 
the States are given too little data on which to base a judgment as to the effects 
of this action on their specific environmental, socialogical and economic concerns. 
Moreover, we do not believe the report proves the proposition that the leasing of 
10,000,000 acres on the OCS is a viable action. We also believe that the present 
mechanisms for leasing are not necessarily the best procudures for optimizing 
environmental control. resource development and return on investment. We are also 
concerned that the proposed increase in acreage leased will not allow sufficient time 
for environmental assessment, the establishment of environmental baseline data, and 
monitoring systems. This information will be critical in judging the efficacy of 
leasing any one area on the OCS, and, furthermore, will be necessary in measuring 


environmental changes should leasing and development proceed. 


so 


The following section will assess in greater detail the general remarks made 
in the preceeding section: 

The State of Maryland has consistently called for a reexamination of the 
present system of leasing which presently combines exploration,- development and 
production (see State of Maryland statement in C.E.Q. Study). The C.E.Q. study 
did not address itseif to this question because the staff felt it was outside the 
charge for their investigation. The present Draft EIS makes only passing mention 
of the fact that suggestions have been made to separate exploration and develop- 


ment (granting of exploratory oil and gas leases, see p. 410-411, Vol. II). We 


é 
feel the general methodology outlined on p. 411 has merit and should be closely 


examined. While there may be many valid reasons for not going to such a system, 
the Draft EIS does not address the various pros and cons of such a methodology. 
We feel that there should be an in-depth discussion of this proposal. Certainly 
the present discussion in the Draft EIS is insufficient to convince us that the 
present system of leasing is the one that will optimize return to the government, 
environmental assessment, and the expeditious development of needed resources. 

The section on Environmental Impacts of the Proposed Action is replete with 
conditional phrases such as, "we believe," "cannot be conclusively demonstrated,” 
"it is not likely that," "we presume that," "we estimate that" etc. This is 
perhaps a reflectionof the fact that it is very difficult to establish unequivocal 
cause-effect relationships in the complex ecosystem with which we are dealing. It 
also seems to me to point to the great gaps in environmental information which should 
be in hand to make a critical evaluation of impact. By examining the historical 
record, it seems relatively clear that had we obtained sufficient environmental 
baseline data on the Gulf of Mexico 20 years ago, and, furthermore, had followed 


with a well-designed monitoring program, we would be in a much better porition today 
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to draw conclusions concerning the effects of drilling in the Gulf. It is under- 
standable that this was not done 20 years ago, but it should certainly point to the 
necessity of collecting this type of information prior to drilling in frontier 
areas. Given the scenario of leasing 10 million acres in 1975, it would seem a 
herculean, if not impossible, task to develop this baseline data in any more than 
&@ perfunctory manner. Even if the proposed acreage to be leased were halved, one 


would not have adequate lead time to design, plan and implement a comprehensive 


és 
program of environmental assessment prior to drilling. On page 157 of Vol. II, the 


statement is made: "Rarely has an area been well enough characterized environmentally 
that changes caused by a massive oil spill or chronic pollution, can be identified." 
It seems to be this statement alone is an indictment of the past and suggests a 
guideline for the future-start developing comprehensive environmental baseline data. 
On page 285, Vol. 11, the statement is made: "Baseline studies must precede 
leasing for validity." We would certainly agree wholeheartedly, but we question 
whether this can be adequately accomplished under the accelerated proposed program. 
Where environmental assessment, baseline studies and monitoring are discussed 
in this report, the emphasis is on the OCS. But the impacts of greater concern to 
the States are those on its immediate offshore area, its coastlines, the wetlands 
and inland areas. It seems to be the intimation of the report that this is a 
function of the States and local governments. The necessity for environmental 
baseline studies is no less important for the coastal zone than it is for the OCS 
areas. Furthermore, these assessments will be very costly and will strain the 
budgets of most States. If the increment in oil supply to be derived from the OCS 
is so important to the U. S. energy and economic pos ture, then it would seem only 
equitable for the federal government to give the States financial assistance to 


carry out the necessary environmental assessment, baseline and monitoring programs. 
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In a recent publication (U.S. Geological Circular 702) entitled "Movement and 


Effects of Spilled O41 over the Continental Shelf-Inadequacy of Existent Data for 


& 


the Baltimore Canyon Trough Area," the authors conclude that the movement and dis- 
persal of spilled oil cannot we adequately defined with existent data. Moreover, 

they make specific reference to the "tremendous amounts of time, money and effort that 
are required for the collection and synthesis" of this type of baseline data (p. 14). 


They conclude: "These inadequacies are not likely to be either quickly or easily 


rectified. Direct current measurements in the Baltimore Canyon Trough area, for 


example, should be made, at the very least for a full year and during times of 


‘inclement weather conditions when chances of obtaining reliable data are uncertain. 
Lead times to obtain necessary data for decisions on petroleum exploration and 
production on the Outer Continental Shelf should be anticipated" (underlining for 
emphasis). 

This report from a Department of the Interior agency lends support to the points 
we discussed previously on envionmental assessment, baseline studies and monitoring. 

Early in the study it is admitted: "Much of the information used for eluci- 
dating impacts is derived from the Gulf of Mexico experience which, while it offers 
many insights and some conclusions regarding impacts, does not always lend itself to 
the unique characteristics of other regions" (Vol. I, p. 16, underlined for emphasis). 

Unfortunately, this study never heeds its own advice. The study never analyzes 
the effects of instituting a primary petroleum industry in a frontier area; instead 
it lingers on a review of the quasi-understood impacts of oil operations on physical 
and biological environments. The end product of this approach is to apply lessons 
taught in a long-term production area to virgin territory without further analysis. 
This neglects at least three vital areas of concern in frontier areas: 

a) Does accelerated leasing produce net benefits? Oil industry and govern- 


ment personnel and capital reserves are geared to the three million acre/year leasing 
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tevel. Although personnel and capital reserves may be increased, the increase must 
occur over time. Haste undercuts planning end training. A quick leasing of 10 
million acres, as proposed, constitutes a dumping of oil lands on the market. This 
dumping will, almost surely, drive prices (and government revenue) down. It will 
also stretch manpower reserves. The ratio of skilled oil field operators to acre 


of exploration-leased land will diminish. Accident risks attendent with primary 


production may rise accordingly. 


b) How will offshore drilling affect coastal zone land use? Offshore oil 
production spawns pressures for onshore development. The President's Council on 
Environmental. Quality has estimated that the Outer Continental Shelf development 
could initiate industrial growth on 21% of all developable land in the “iddle 

study notes that "A city where rapid growth has already 
occurred and planning agencies exist, like Jacksonville, should be more able to 
respond to Outer Continental Shelf related growth than the samller communities 
that are not experienced in meeting the demands of growth" (Vol. 2, p. 246), but no 
attempt is made to detail the type and level of land use planning that is deemed 
adequate to mitigate adverse impacts from the Outer Continental Shelf development. 
If the sense of this study is that environmental impacts are reduced when land use 
planning proceeds concomitant with Outer Continental Shelf development, then this 
important conclusion should be spelled out, and fought for as a qualification on all 
leases issued. 

c) What secondary programmatic impacts should a frontier area anticipate? 
Introduction of a primary petroleum production industry into a frontier region will 
place secondary support demands on that region. The Bureau of Land Management study 
neglects secondary areas of impact, such as: 


1. Poliution containment. Existing Outer Continental Shelf production 
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areas have ongoing emergency pollution control procedures, including warehouses full 
of oil spill control equipment and materials. Government must mandate industry to 


supply the same level of protection from oil spill damage in frontier areas as is 


offered in production regions. The study does not address this point at all. 


2. Onshere economic impacts. In Vol. 2, p. 322 it is stated that new 
refineries onshore as a result of Outer Continental Shelf development are a "slight 
possibility." Outer Continental Shelf oil, it is believed, will substitute for 
expensive foreign crude. Reliable energy assessments, on the other hand, suggest 
that Outer Continental Shelf oil willmt substitute for expensive foreign oil, but 
will complement it in fueling America's continuing oil demand. Fourteen proposals 
for new East Coast refineries are at various stages of development ("Coastal Zone 
Management," August 28, 1974). 

We suggest that the following areas need greater emphasis in the EIS: 
(1) An effort should *e made to reduce or eliminate the following sources 
of contamination during drilling operations: 
a. Discharge of drilling muds which can suffocate benthic organisms, 
and often contain hazardous chemicals, such as, ferrochrome lignosul fonate; 
b. Discharge of formation waters having high salinities and low concen- 
trations of dissolved oxygen; 
c. Discharge of drill cuttings and water contaminated with oil; 
d. Blowouts, which are especially dangerous when ‘he workover of one 
well takes place while adjacent wells are allowed to produce; 
e. Flaring of gas. 
(2) While present regulations require pi,. lines to be buried under three feet 
of sediment in waters less than 200 feet deep, and under ten feet of sediment in 
channels, it is possible for pipelines to sink or float after burial. It should be 


Gemanded that pipelines be properly weighted - the technology is available - to insure 
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their stability within the sediments. 

(3) It was found during the Torrey Canyon oil spill that the detergent used 
to disperse the oil slick resulted in greater environmental harm than the oil. 
Other countries have recently developed less toxic dispersants. The U. 8S. should, 
provide greater financial support for research involving the dispersal and biodegra- 
dation of spilled oil. 

(4) Increased emphasis should be placed on research concerning the effects 


and fate of dissolved aromatic hydrocarbons, since it is known that many polynuclear 


aromatic hydrocarbons are carcinogenic. 


(5) Emphasis should be placed on spreading the locations of production 
platforms, and insuring the prevention of debris being lost overboard, in order to 


reduce the impact on the offshore fishing industry. 


SUBLECT: 


STATE OF MARYLAND 


MARYLAND GEOLOGICAL SURVEY vn eee 


Larrose HALL, THe Jonne Hopxins University 
Bacvimora. MARYLAND 21218 


Paul. McKee pare: December 30, 1974 


K. N. Weaver 


Draft EIS - cee. O11 and Gas Development SOPosi-2) ¥ 


You will recall that the DNR position paper on the above subject was 
put together within a rather tight time-—framework. Consequently, our draft 
was approved before the Fisheries Administration's comments were received. 
Nick Carter has obviously spent a good deal of effort ir reviewing some of 
the ramifications of the EIS having to do with fisheries and I believe his 
statement should be included as an addendum to our position paper if this 
is still possible. A copy of his comments is attached. 


KNW/mel 


Attachment 


12/31/74 


To: Warren Hodges 


z 
Assistant Secretary 
Department of Natural Resources 


MARYLAND DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
FISHERIES ADMINISTRATION 


NATURAL RESOURCES BUILDING 
ANNAPOLIS 21401 
AREA 301 267-5558 


: K. N. Weaver, Md. Geological ‘.urvey November 25, 1974 
On DATE 


W. R. Carter, III, Fisheries Administration 
Bs er eee rereeerioenccnsaearioeeetnisnineiaammioennnionnmaieniante 


SUBJECT: Clearinghouse Project 75-11-274: U.S.D.I. Draft En- 
vironmental Statement - Proposed increase in acreage 
to be offered for oil and gas leasing on the outer 
continental shelf. Fisheries Administration Comments. 


The primary deficiency of this draft environmental]. impact 
statement (DEIS) lies in its presentation of tie anticipated 
impacts on the nearshore and coastal zone envirc1ments (Volume 
II, Sections III C, III D, IIi E, pages 190-274. Also deficient, 
as a result of the above, are the assessments of Unavoidable adverse 
environmental effects (Sections V. A, V. B, V. D, V. E.) 


The reason for the failure of adequate assessment is that 
the DEIS limits its consideration almost entirely to the aspect 
of a catastrophic spill situation/event. It almost totally 
ignores the local environmental effects of refinery operations 
and the ancillary effects of population growth associated with 
large industrial complexes. 


Assessment.of the refinery complex-associated degradation/ 
effects is limited to pp. 219-250 (Volume II) which deal with 
socio-economic effects. Table 82 (p 228) gives the results of 
a model study dealing with refinery siting in the Middle Atlantic 
region. The table indicates that for a situation of 68 offshore 
platforms (or refinery capacity to serve a similar volume) the 
iocality affected would, by 1985 and 2000, respectively, have 
the following impacts: 1985 2000 


population increase 59.6 66.0 
(1060's) 


acreage required 32.4 35.5 
(for refinery?) 
(1000's) 


Number of refine~v 
equivalents 
(200,000 bbl/da) 


ns 


Page 227-229 merely points out that regional planning will 
be necessary to site the facilities in such a way that pollution 
is minimized. 


Page 304 (Section V) indicates that from 4000 producing 
wells in the Gulf of Mexico, about 75 barrels of formation water 
(briny) per well/day are discharged at the shore facility. Mosely 
and Copeiand (1974) cite Teller (1961) to the effect that the 
ratio of brine to oil is about 50-100 to 1, which indicates that 
a very large quantity of brine could be generated at a shoreside 
facility handling 380,000 - 560,000 barrels of oil daily. This 
could, of course, be notably diluted, if mixed with other refinery 
effluents; Bond and Straub (1974) indicate that water useage at 
the typical refinery runs about 785 gallons per barrel, however, 
the dilution water is not other wise pure. 


Mosely and Copeland report that few organisms are capable 
of adapting to brine domina‘ ed systems. Diversity indices of 
both phyto and zooplankton re depressed in brine dominated 
systems. This is apparently in response not only to high sal- 
inities, buf to the fact that the ratios of salts are very dif- 
ferent from those found in seawater. Osmotic balances are 
affected. Where salinities ranged around 50-60 ppt in a brine 
receiving system, the number of species of fishes caught was 
depressed from 2 to 4. 


With certain algal species able to adapt to brine conditions, 
diurnal oxygen cycles were grossly exaggerated, causing severe 


stresses to community metabolism (Odum et al, 1963, in: Mosely 
and Copeland, 1974). 


No mention of the stressing of the receiving system by brine 
wastes was made in the DEIS. 


In addition to overlooking the stresses imposed upon receiving 
systems by brines, the DEIS does not mention the toxicity of 
petroleum wastes from refineries. Copeland and Steed (1974) 
indicate that the wastes from refining are not only toxic to most 
orga“isms but also are not easily broken down. They predict that 
the coasial systems of the United Stai:es will be more stressed 
in the future than they have been, as a result of OCS operations. 
Such effects will involve many animals and plants being killed, 

‘or in the case of motile animals, being driven out (Copeland and 
Steed, 1974). 


With regard to the latte: effect, i.e., being driven out, 
the DEIS makes several mentions of motile species being denied 
the use of an area (Vol. I, p. 577, vol. II, p. 173, ©. 175) 
but implies that this is preferable to being killed outright. 
This point of view suggests an ignorance of the workings of the 


concept of "carrying capacity." Generally speaking, a habitat 
supports all of the individuals of a given species that it can, 
because the rate of reproduction is almost invariably capable 

of producing more organisms 7 can be accomodated. Therefore, 
when habitat is lost, or mad@uninhabitable for a sufficient time, 
the number of the organisms which depended on that habitat are 
killed. They do not have the option of moving to another similar 
habitat, because habitat is, in general, already completely 
occupied. More specifically, it is usually those organisms which 
were displaced which die, because of the additional stress placed 
on them by displacement. This fact places them at a competitive 
disadvantage vis~a-vis others of the same species. 


As expressions of the results of additional stresses as-— 
sociated with refinery wastes, Copeland and Steed (1974) report 
that species diversity for phytoplankton, zooplankton, benthic 
communities and fish were ail depressed in various studies o£ 
the waste-receiving areas. 


One study cited by Copeland and Steed particularly referred 
to the effects of BCD loading as well as the toxicities of re- 
finery waste. Table 82 of the DEIS mentions the percentage in- 
crease in BOD for 1985 and 2000, respectively, as being 29-68% 
and 30-104%. Should such changes be imposed in estuarine sub- 
systems already having poor circulation, the effects upon the 
biota could be extremely severe. The DEIS does not mention 
this possibility. 


In addition to failing to mention the brine and refinery 
waste stressing imposed upon receiving systems affected by devel- 
opment associated with OCS 9il production, the DEIS does not 
mention the stresses associated with local population increases. 
Locally, human populations might be expected to increase by % 

59 to 66 thousand (in model study). This growth will necessitate 
additional sewage treatment plant capacity to cover a population 
approximately the size of that in Wheaton, Maryland (1970 census). - 
Baltimore County is currently planning the expansion of sewage 
treatment to cover 66,500 persons in the Middle River area. The 
anticipated flow addition to Back River sewage treatment plant is 
24.34 MGD. The residual BOD and biocide discharge associated 

with such an effluent could severely aggravate stresses on the 
biota of the receiving aquatic habitat. 


Similarly, the additional stresses to the receiving system 
which derive from sedimentation are not discuesed in the DEIS, 
although Table 82 makes a projecti on 32-35,0L0 acres adGitionally 
needed in the locality where refineries are sited. It is not clear 
whether this projected figure deals with refinery requirements 
only, or whether it is supposed to cover the area required for 
population shifts of the magnitude projected. If the former, 
then the sedimentation stresses anticipateable would be manified 
many times. 


i. 


The DEIS dows not purport to substitute for site specific 
DEIS's required for individual areas. Therefore it cannot post- 
ulate effects for specific areas. Effects of channel dredging 
and spoil disposal would be notable different between different 
areas, however, to the extent that coastally located terminals 
and refineries will engage in waterborne transport, there may 
well be some modifications required to area channels. It should 
be expected, and even an overall DEIS should mention that such 
possibilities exist and that there would be implications for 
the aquatic habitat associated with them. 


The DEIS does not attempt to mention the ramifications of 
the sum of such considerations or the implications for sport and 
commercial fisheries. It does indicate that in the Gulf of Mexico, 
no ill effects have.been felt from the OCS petroleum itself, 
but the potential effects of habitat conversion onshore, land 
use and its runoffs, and the integrative effects within the biotia 
communities have not been adequately addressed. 
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State of Maryland 


The draft EIS was reviewed by the Department of State Planning, 
the Department of Economic and Community Development, the Department of 
Natural Resources, and the Maryland Geological Survey. Each of these 


agencies' comments are addressed in turn in the dispositions that follow. 
Disposition 


Department of State Planning - This department summarized the comments 
of the departments of Economic and Community Development, and Natural 
Resources. Each of these departments' comments are addressed below 


from the original material. 


Department of Economic and Community Development - This department ad- 
vised that the EIS adequately addressed the physical, ecological, and 

s ciological effects of the proposal. It requested that it review any 
site-specific reports when available. The BLM hopes that the State 


Clearinghouse will include this department for such review. 


Department of Natural Resources - Page 1 - The final EIS addresses 


accelerated OCS development from the standpoint of conducting six lease 


sales per year through 1978, including proposed sales in any or all 
frontier areas. Specific acreage targets have been eliminated from the 
proposal. Moreover, environmental baseline work in the Middle Atlantic 
area will commence very soon (probably September); monitoring programs 
will be established at a later date, after assessment of baseline con- 
ditions and drilling success (or failure). 


Page 2, para. 2 - The final EIS discusses the separation of exploration 


and development in greater detail (see Section VIII on Alternatives). 
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Page 2, last para. to page 3 ~ The need for environmental baseline data 
has been recognized by the Department, which is making a major effort at 
establishing pre-drilling conditions in all frontier areas. Those aspects 
of the environment which most appropriately lend themselves f° measure- 
ment and analysis will be identified and investigated to establish 


current conditions which may change as a result of operations. 


Page 3, para. 2 - More appropriately, baseline studies must precede 


development for validity. 

Page 3, para. 3 - The Department recognizes that nearshore and onshore 
impacts are of great importance for complete assessment of impacts. To 
some degree, it is the hhetion of stets and local governemnts to plan 

for these possibilities, or to decide not to accept them, e.g., through 
Coastal Zone Management planning. Environmental studies nearshore either 
are or will = a part of the total program. Several socio-economic 
studies have already begun, as has nearshore envirenmental work in the 
Gulf of Alaska. The U.S, Fish and Wildlife Service wiil be conducting 

a wildlife survey in the coastal regions of South Texas. Other studies 
are in planning. 

Page 4, paca. 1 - The Department has proceeded as quickly as was fiscally 
and temporally possible to begin baseline work in the Middle Atlantic area. 
All major negotiations have been completed and field sampling should begin 
in September, 1975. The Geological Survey is participating in the field 
sampling and analysis efforts. 

Page 4, para. 4 - The EIS takes cognizance of the fact that there are 


many unknowns in OCS development. Potential impacts are discussed in 


broad scope and utilize available knowledge as it applies to large 
scale effects. The impacts in virgin areas is more difficult to assess. 
a) The propcesed acceleration will occur over time, although some strain 
is always attendant to such acceleration. The proposal has been mod- 
ified to a six sale per year concept, with no attendant acreages., The 
revenues should not be diminished as independent evaluations are per 
formed on resource value; bide must attain minimum acceptable levels or 
acreage is not leased. 

b) Many of the specific land use conflicts and pressures can not be de- 
tailed in one environmental statement. This is the primary reason that 
site-specific statements will be prepared for each individual sale pro- 
posal, In this way, specific poten . impacts can be identified for 
each area in light of its unique conditions. 

c) Secondary impacts are discussed in a generic manner in the final EIS. 

i) Pollution containment equipment is required under the existing 
operating orders, and will be continued in frontier areas. 

2) The final EIS takes the stance, verified by current developments 
in refinery construction, that the add-on from OCS development is ex- 
tremely difficult to assess. The push for new refineries is not caused 
by increased OCS production. 

(1) The Depaatment feels that adequate controls are in force to minimize 
the impacts of these effluents, or strong justification is needed for 


making the mitigation more stringent. 


(2) Requirements for pipeline burial and weighting are currently being 


investigated by BLM, USGS, and Office of Pipeline Safety. 


(3) The use of dispersing agents has been expressly banned by EPA 

except in emergencies involving potential loss of life. 

(4) Toxicity research either currently being conducted by EPA or in 
planning as a special study by BLM will investigate this point. 

(5) Production platforms tend to be located where the oil is. Loss 

of debris is forbidden, but may happen accidentally. When wells are 
abandoned, the site must be dregged to removecsuch hazards. 

Maryland Geological Survey - This group submitted the comments of the 
Fisheries Administration, which are discussed below. 

Page 1, para. 2 - The final EIS expands its scope of inquiry to consider 
in greater detail impacts other than the catastrophic oil spill. Much 
of the succeeding discussion on refinery impacts are not addressed in 
the final EIS because the imcrease of OCS induced refinery growth can 
not be spearated with any degree of precision from the base case of re- 
finery growth that would ensue without increased OCS development. In any 
case, refinery effluents can be regulated by State and local agencies to 
nearly any desired level of effluent. 

Page 1, last para. and page 2, para. 1 - These statemnts merely reiterate 
statements made in the draft EIS. 

Page 2, para. 2 to page 3, para. 3 - Formation water discharges, both at 
sea and at shoreside facilities (individual separators or refineries) are 


cumulatively called chronic discharges of oil in the final EIS. These 


discharges have been identified as introducing probably as mch or 
more oil to marine or esturaine environments as the total of major 
oil spills. The effects of such continual low level discharges are 
generally recognized as unknown but potentially serious. Much of 

the separation of oil and water is conducted on the platform, as it 
is more economical to transport as much oil as possible through pipe- 
lines, plus it reduces the corrosion that sea water (actually brine 
water) causes on the inside of the pipe. Much of this formation 
water is re-injected into wells to enhance the flow of oil and 


maintain structural pressures. 


While biological systems are undoubtedly stressed by the introduction 


of high salinity, low oxygen water, it is felt that this stress is 
minimal in the open ocean where rapid dilution reduces the differences 
between the ambient water and the introduced water. In coastal waters 
and estuarine waters, the effects could and would be more pronounced, 
but the additional effects from refinery effluents that would be pro- 
duced from accelerated OCS development can not be separated from that 
which would occur from normal increased refinery capacity that is 


apparently happening without OCS development. 


Likewise, the normal wastes from refineries that are toxic will pro- 
duce deleterious effects on aquatic organisms, but how much of this 


will be caused, if any, by increasing our domestic production? 


The detailed secondary impacts of OCS development can not conceivably 
be completely covered in one EIS, i.e., one that could be handled. 
The kinds of impacts that might result from OCS development, not 


necessarily their locations or magnitudes, are addressed as generic 


impacts. Since most of the coastal regions of the U.S. are quite 


different in their present industrial (or lack of, development, each 
must be addressed individually regarding the potential impacts that 
OCS development might have on them. This is the function of the site- 
specific impact statement; such a statement will be prepared for each 
and every lease sale the Department proposes to hold on the OCS. On- 
shore secondary impacts will be felt most dramatically in sparsely 
populated, non-industrialized areas. In highly developed areas such 
as the Middle Atlantic, much of the impact will be absorbed without 
too much adjustment, considering that the refining complex of the 
upper Delaware River will be supplied by domestic production instead 
of imports. The possibility of inland siting of refineries is men- 
tioned in the EIS; many of the possible coastal water quality impacts 
would be mitigated by such an action. The impacts may just be transferred 
however, if adequate measures are not adopted to prevent discharge of 
toxic effluents into rivers and streams. Such mitigation can be 
accomplished by the use of holding tanks and purification systems that 
must reduce toxic discharges to levels that do not disrupt ecological 


balances. 


¢ 


The final EIS describes the current port handling capacity of the 
various OCS regions; channel dredging for pipeline access is dis- 
cussed also, with its concomitant impacts on biota caused by in- 
creased turbidity, resuspension of toxic. substances, and removal of 


& fh 


habitat. : — 


_The cumulative impacts of accelerated OCS development on the sport 


and commercial fishing interests of the U.S. are difficult to assess. 
A brief section on the theoretical problems of such an analysis 


is included in the final EIS, 
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February 28, 1975 


Mr. Curt Berkland, Director 

U.S. Department of the Interior 

Bureau of Land Management 

Division of Minerals Environmental Assessment (730) 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


RE: A-95 Review of Draft EIS, Outer Continental Shelf Oil and Gas Development 
State Clearinghouse Identifier 74110756 


Dear Mr. Berkland: 


The Massachusetts State Clearinghouse, in accordance with the provisions of 
OMB Circular A-95 and the National Environmental Policy Act, has reviewed the Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement to accelerate Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) oil and 
gas leasing to ten million acres in 1975. 


Comments were requested from the Executive Office of Environmental Affairs, 
the Massachusetts Energy Policy Office, the Coastal Zone Management Program of the 
Executive Office of Environmental Affairs, the Departments of Natural Resources and 
Public Health, the Merrimack Valley Planning Commission, the Metropolitan Area Plan- 
ning Council, the Southeastern Regional Planning and Economic Development Commission, 
the Cape Cod Planning and Economic Development Commission, and the Martha's Vineyard 
Commission. 


Attached you will find copies of the testimony of the Executive Office of Envi- 
ronmental Affairs and the Coastal Zone Management Office delivered at the Trenton, 
New Jersey hearing on the Draft EIS. Both statements indicate that this EIS does 
not adequately address the potential environmental issues. The Department of Natural 
Resources in its attached comments expresses similar concerns and further states 
that the availability of data and technology also appears to be inadequate. 


Taking these comments into consideration, the State Clearinghouse concludes 
that this Draft EIS does not adequately assess the environmental impact of the 
planned action as required under the National Environmental Policy Act. 


Sincerely, 


4 : S <7 
(lol 4 119 Vila hire, 
Adriana Gianturco 


Acting Director of State Planning 


cc: Arthur Brownell, DNR; Charles Terrell, CZM; Gene Socolich, MEO 750 


Be Com MOV wealth: of: ME Cassachus CUS 
Oxecutive Office fur Administration ant Finance 
Chic of S Tanning and Program Csordination 
Themas O'Brien Leverelt Saleenstull Buileing Teom 909 Nara 
100 Cambrilge Street, Boson 02202 


REQUPST FOR REVIEW OF PROJECT NOTIFICATION 
MASSACHUSEITS STATE CLEARINGHOUSE (727-415) 


ROBE WT 4- MARBEN 
DIRECTOR 


T0: Commissioner Arthur Brownell DATE: November 13, 1974 
Department of Natural Resources 


REPLY DUE: _pecember 4, 1974 2 
APPLICANT: U.S. Department of the Interior 


TYPE OF PROJECT: Draft EIS on the proposal to accelerate Outer Continental Sheli 
(OCS) oil and gas leasing to ten million acres 


CLEARINGHOUSE IDENTIFIER: 74110756 


NOTE: Please return applicaticn to Clearinghouse 
The Massachusetts State Clearinghouse has received notificntion of the prop 
project described on the attached and is referring it to your agency for cc ‘nt, 
It is requested that you review this prvoporal focusing on its compatibilit ‘ith 
your agency's plans, programs and objectives. Please complete the form b fe 
using additional sheets if necessary, and return it by the due date notec IVE. 
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Explanatory Corments 


e 


The DNR does not consider that this Draft EIS 7d quately deal th 

the many issues involved in, or that may result from, the prey d 
action - particularly as the various impacts may effect the Co uvealth 
Furthermore the question of jurisdiction over these waters by { icral 

or State is still unresolved at this time. In general, the lea: ng 

plan and its draft EIS are considered premature. Adjacent statc:: have 
not developed their C2M plans so as to effectively respond to op: ations 
proposed on the 0,C.S by others, much less the on-shore by-prod -t 

of this activity. 


The evailability of data and technology as described in the EIS ; )pear 
inadequate to insure sufficicnt protection against oil spills, cvide 
quick and effective cleanup, or to determine what significant cts 

on ovr marine resources may result from the various operai ious veloping 
from these leases, Attached are ‘specific comments wade by appr ciate 
Divisions in the Department of Natural Resources, 


ang 
Ig, Oe 2/21 [15 
Date 


Signature 


te EE of ae Cassachasells 
Department f Natural iisources 
Liwiion of Marine Fisheries 
Severelt Silonstell Building, Government Center 
100 Cambridge Sirect Boson 02202 


February 3, 1975 


MEMORANDUM TO: Frank Grice, Director 
FROM: W. Leigh Bridges, Assistant Director _ 


SUBJECT: Draft: Environmental Impact Statement, 
74-90, on the Proposed Increase in Acreage 
for Oil and Gas Leasing on the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, Prepared by the Bureau of 
Land Management, U. S. Department of 
Interior 


The *bhove-titled document describes in 
@ general way the environmental il pact on the proposed 
leasing cf 10 million acres of outer continental shelf 
lands for oil and gas leasing. The scope of this leasing 
includes areas on the Atlantic Coast, Gulf Coast: and 
Pacific Coast, and attempts to summarize the impacts on 
the resources in these areas, More definitive impact 
statements will be produced on the effects of exploration, 
development, and transportation of oil and gas as these 
areas are leased and developed. The following is a list 
of specific comments: 


1. Volume 1, Page 98, Section h, discusses contingency 
plans and equipment for controlling and removing 
pollution. It is noted that standby pollution control 
equipment will be immediately available at 2 land- 
based location. The use of pollution control equipment 
for effective control of offshore oil spills is 
questioned, Since this equipment will be land-based 
and will ke located as much ag 20 to 100 miles from 
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the nearest platform, it is difficult to envision cffective dcploy- 
ment of equipment in a timely manner to prevent the spread of 
spills in offshore areas, 


Pages 100 through 102, Section b, on-site inspection: this section 
does not contain enough information to give the reader an overall 
idea of the effectiveness of the inspection program. ‘lhe frequcneyv 
of inspection is questioned, since it would appear that producing 
wells are only inspected once a year. Similarly, the content of 
these inspections is not clearly defined, 


On Page 106, the value of fines for failure to install subsurlace 
safety devices in 1970 in the Gulf of Mexico is presented. It 

would be more appropr’’ *e to present several years' data on the 

number of fines, waz 3 and suspensions so that the reader cou! 

gain some insight as .o whether the inspection and enforcement prc cam 
is effectively reducing the numbers of spills and other operationz 
failures, 


On Page 1lS5a, it is noted that the Corps of Engineers requires 
that pipelines crossing shipping fairways be buried to a depth of 
10 feet. In order to reasonably protect fishing operations in 
areas where pipelines may conflict with trawling, it is suggest.c 
that the States and the National Marine Fisheries Service requirc 
a similar pipeline burial policy, 


On Page 117 (c), the report indicates that NOAA is conlucting erv: 
mental baseline studies sponsored by the BLM in the Gulf of Alaskc 
Because of the expertise of the NMFS in the North Atlantic area, i 
in particular the Georges Bank area, with respect to stuck assess 
programs, it is suggested that the BLM contract envirow .ocntal asrc 
ment studies to the NMFS for the North Atlantic area, } ickgrounii 
information, already available, in the NMFS will he valu:zble for 
any rational assessment of the environmental impact oi! . ‘-velopmen 
in this area, It is also suygycested that the several Stai 3' Fishe 
agencies be represented in dctermining and reviewing the ontent o. 
these studies, Such a program has already been suggestc: 2y the 
State fishery directors and that these studies should be 1 immed: itely. 


On Page 126, it is noted tha!: each coastal State is requ) (:d to 
have membership on the OCS Research Management Ficshory ho32d.. It 
would appear that Massachusetts would have a considerable stake id) 
representation on this board when studies begin in the No) th Atla: 
&rea, It is noted that fisheries. interest should be required of 
the State Representative, 
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On Pages 129 and 1.30, the report summarizes present studies bein 


eortauched by the BLM in the Atlantic area, No mention is made o. 
whethe: or not {ture stock assessment and ichthyoplan!:ton studi 
will be conductcd. Such studies are of paramount jmportor 2 to 
~ realistic impac’: asscssment. on the fisheries, particulertd, lor tu) 

i Georges Rank avo which has in the past: produecd app roxtding, sly h2 
of the world's fish production, It would appear) that to «. =e ‘theo 
BLM has hypassed to a large extent, the Federal ageney (1) a) whic 
has the most expertise for conducting these kinds of ass ents, 

8. On Page 211, it is noted that Boston bas a higher frei, of 

reduced visibility than other areas in the North Atlant: ue to 
fog and haze, The importance of the fact of this redu 
visibility would appear to have a large bearing on the « tion 
of oil production facilitics in this area, MOVrGOVver,  weatl) 


conditions would have a large impact on the proper spacing ¢ 
platforms with respect to minimizing interference willy (ish J 
operations. It would appear that some information on this i 
Bubject could be derived from experience in the North Sea, 

p i. 4 


9. On Pag: 253, fishery statistics would o) pear only to reflect ‘asti 
landings and values. Foreign fishery harvests must being): 
reflect the true value of the fishery. stocks of the Atlan! 

- 


10. Paces G63 to 675 discuss landincs ana values of comme _ ia) 73 


- ‘© 


of the Atlantic Coast States, It is pointed ou’: that, i} dlar; 
‘ this presents a biased value of the stocks in the North » 
section. In the case of Maine, Massachusetts, and Connc: cut, 
decreases in total pounds landed since the 1960's have: b*)n dir 
related to foreign fishing effort in offshore WAtGES << @POliy'- 8 » 
harvests from the U. S. Atlontic Continental Shelf shov a 1} 
bee adde@ te Licse landings and values reported. While fo: ‘gi 
me harvests are not reflected in the value of U. S. fishe: 4 
should be reflected in the value of the fish stocks of e@ At 
Coast, 
ll. While the statistics reflect a realistic value for extrac’ ive i 
including: fishing, they do not represcut a true pic! irr S£ the _ 
cial stocks off the Atlantic Coast. A large ineiea: is. foreig a 
has effectively depressed the domegthc values’ of these fisherie Lue 
orth Atlantic flects have been reduced because of competi *ion 
foreign nations, A significant portion of the demand for fis} 12 
‘U. S. is #ippiicd through foreign imports. Domestic fish by ; 
and values could be expectcd to increase provided some ager al 2 


was adopted by the U. S. for these offshore waters, 


_. 
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On Page 681, Paragraph 2, the University of Rhode Island report is 
quoted. It indicates that fishing is projected to decrease in 
relative and possibly absolute importance. As noted above, domestic 
fisheries have declined and will continue to do so if management 
levels are not adopted for offshore loss. The present capacity 
demand in the U. S. for fish has increased from 11 to approximately 
12 pounds per person. In addition, 70% of the demand in the U. S. 
is currently met by imports. If effective management were adopted, 
a large portion of this demand could be met from domestic sources, 


The following comments pertain to Volume II of the Impact Statement 


concerning the Environmental Impact of the Action, Mitigating Measures 
Included in the Action, Unavoidable Adverse Environmental Effects, and 
Alternatives to the Proposed Action, 


l. 


On Page 157, Section III, the report states the difficulty in quantify-— 
ing the effects of large oil spills because of the scarcity of existing 
information on the environmental impact. It is pointed out that with 
the prior quantitative studies it is almost impossible to pretend this 
impact. . Tr2refore baseline environmental studies are imperative prior 
to leasing, exploratory drilling and production in the OcS,. 


On Page 169, Paragraph 2, the BLM concludes that sooner or later a 
major oil spill will occur wherever there is oil development. ‘The BLM 
also concludes a rapid recovery of plankton populations affected by 
major spills. While this may hold true for many invertebrates, it is 
mot the case with egg and larval fish forms and lobster larvae, It 

is quite possible that a large oil spill could effectively, destroy a 
whole year class of fin fish or lobster in a particular area. 


On Page 170 it is reported that formation water is treated to remove 
most of the entrained oil (not greater than 50 ppt average). This 
statement would appear to conflict with previous statements regurding 
discharses of formation water where all but 50 ppm is removed. This 
statement needs some clarification. 


On Page 172, Paragraph 2, discussion of the impact of oil on meropJanktor 
does not consider the effects on such benthic animals as lobsters whicn 
Spawn only once every two years. The larval distribution is relatively 
unknown. However they are believed to concentrate at the surface, 
Therefore the impact could ke considerable on offshore iobster 
populations. It should be noted on Pages 174 and 175 that during the 
West Falmouth o”’” spill in 1969 several hundred thousand fin fish were 
killed due to tne direct toxic effects of No. 2 fuel oil. The kill 
involved approximately 25 species of fin fish, 
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On Page 185, Paragraph 2, it is noted that special stipulations can 
be attached to any lease sule to mitigate potential damage to a 
unique feature. It is questioncd whether such mitigation can also 
be applied to living marino resources of Significant commercial 
value. If this is the case, it should be the responsibility of the 
BLM to propose an efiective system of mitigation in areas where 
Spills will oecur. 


Pages 157 through 187 describe the impact of oil spills and contamina- 
tion on various components o£ the biological communities in the 
offshore areas, Nowiiere in this section is there any mention of 

the effects of oil spills on fish eggs and larvae or lobster larvae, 
However, great emphasis is placed on the short recovery period for 

the zooplankton and phytoplankton communities. This error of omission 
is inexcusable considering the importance of fisheries in the North 
Atlantic section. One would judge from this treatment that the 

BIM has written off any concern for fisheries stocks as they may be 
affected by oil development, 


On Pages 192 and 193, it is again nected that substantial numbers of 
fin fish were killed in the West Falmouth oil spill. This was pointed 
out previously (Item 4) and should be reaffirmed in this section 

since mortalities involved much more than intertidal and beach fauna 
as noted, 


On Page 267, Paragraph l, it is noted by Hester (1974) that oil spills 
could possibly destroy a year class of clams or grunion. This citation 
appears to be one of the few references in the report which would indi- 
cate there is any possible effect or potential destruction of fish year 
classes. Again the report emphasizes the temporary reductions in 
plankton populations resulting from oil spill. 


On Page 268, Paragraph 4, it is reported that the impact on bottom-Llivin:, 
Species such as lobster anj shrimp is likely to be very local because 

of the benthic habits of these animals, However, there is no indication 
that lobster larvae are associated with a surface film. 


On Page 270, the report indicates that the relative spacing of oil 
platforms is important in considering the potential impact on commercial 
fishing activities, As a point of information, the report should 
indicate what spacing requirements or regulations have been adopted in 
the Gulf of Mexico to reduce this potential conflict, 
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On Page 271, Paragraph 1, it is indicated that pipeline corridors and 
burial out to the 200 foot depth interval reducés the hazard of obstruc~ 
tion conflict with trawling operations. Because trawling is so 
widespread on the North Atlantic shelf, the BLM should advance definitive 
proposals for minimizing this potential conflict. It is also noted that 
the traditional fishing grounds should not be pre-empted for exclusive 
use by oil developers, 


Pages 266 through 273 deal with the effects on commercial fisheries. 
This section does not address the potential losses of ichthyoplankton 
and the resulting effects on successive year class stocks’ of fish. 
Much greater consideration of this impact is necessary in the report, 


Pages 287 through 303, Section IV, discuss mitigating measures included 
in the proposed action, This section does not include any discussion 

or mention of direct monetary assessments against lessees for damage 

to living marine resources resulting from oil spills or other operating 
procedures, Some system of resource loss mitigation is needed and 
should not be omitted from the final statement. 

On Page 328, Paragraph 2, it is noted that the Council on veces uh cae 
Quality ranks Georges Bank as one of the areas with the least environ- 
mental risk, It would be helpful to know the basis for this ranking 
and whether or not the effects of oil development on fishery production 
were included. More background information is clearly needed in this 
ranking of areas for environmental risk. 


On Page 412, the alternatives of a Federal exploratory drilling program 
and a Federally conducted off structure stratigraphic drilling program 
are discussed. Both alternatives to the present system are dismissed 
with the indication that it would not be practical under existing 
manpower and budget constraints, Since these alternatives will be a 
significantly large Federal effort, the federal manpower and budget 
constraints are not a realistic limitation. It is pointed out that 

no new large Federal program has ever been established without a massive 
infusion of both money and manpower. The advantages of Federal explora- 
tory drilling programs might outweigh the disadvantages when dealing 
with private oil developers. 


Page 421 discusses a division of management and supervisory functions 
between agencies, Regardless of who has supervisory or management 
functions in the Federal establishment, the need for self-sufficiency 
of energy production will far outweigh any and all objections to 

OCS development whether real or imagined, since the value of living 
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resources will be of secondary or tertiary concern with any Federal 
supervisory or management agency. It is hoped, however, that suitable 
‘controls on production as well as leased areas can be initiated to pro- 
vide maximum protection of living resources, 


In conclusion, the Draft Envir@nmental Statement does not provide 
sufficient information to evaluate the effects of C°S development on 
marine resources, No provisions are made to include #alues and landings 
of foreign nations of Atlantic Coast fish stocks occurring in the ocs, 
With the exception of one reference, there is no discussion, evaluation, 
or iadeed an implication that major oil spills could Significantly affect 
commercial fish stocks through the destruction of ichthyoplankton and 
lobster larvae, There is no attempt to suggest specific remedial measures 
to minimize conflicts between fishing and oil development operations, 
including trawling and platform spacing, as well as pipeline burial in the 
North Atlantic area, Potential exploration areas for development, as 
currently known, are not presented in sufficient detail to determine 
specific areas of possible conflict with fishing operations. With reference 
to the North Atlantic Coast, the traditional rights of fishermen to these 
areas may have historical legal implications which wre not discussed in the 
report. Finally, the report emphatically states that oil spills in producing 
areas are inevitable, but there is no discussion or suggestion that some 
system of mitigation for damage to living resources should be developed, 
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POLLUTION CONTROL 


MEMORANDUM DECEMBER 6, 1974 


TO: Arthur W. Brownell, Chairman, (Attn. Bob Cook) 


FROM: Thomas C, McMahon, Directory 


SUBJECT: DES 74-90 - Vol 1 of 2 = Oil & Gas Leasing on the OCS 


The Division of Water Pollution Control has the following commen! 
the Draft Environmental Statement. Headings refer to those in tl 
subject document. 


7 B. The recommendations of NOAA reported on pp 24-25 in order 
preserve fishing resources 2re endorsed and should be implemented 
awarding any leases. 


Vol. I 


1.C.2 - The Draft EIS acknowledges on p. 86 that "no new technolo 
anticipated in the field of oil spill containment and cleanup’. . 
every authority acknowledges the inadequacy of current technolog\ 
deal with oil spills in the open ocean. A commitment to advancin- 
technology and translating it into commercially available equipme 
crucial to acceptance of OCS leasing off the Atlantic Coast. 


IT.A.1. - Practically no physical data on wave height end enetsv 
reported. Fig. 25 & 26 are based on theoretical calculations aud 

that Georres Bank has the highest frequency of high seas in the Atla 
OCS leasing areas. This will have a significant impact on the envirc 
mental aud safety hazards during drilling as well as on the design of 
platforms to survive through maximum storms (112 ft. waves per page 2- 
The natural phenomena acknowledged on pp 264-266 must be considered it 
detail on any site-specific EIS. 


TOM/DLC/cmé 


Oral Geos irey cn the Draft Rovironunental Input Statement Hearinres 


on the Pronosed Increase in Acrenare to be Offered for Oi] and Gas Lenasine 
ee he Ont on Dorr ae. ¥O Be Offered for O01) and Gas 


on the Outer Continental Shelf b& the U. S. Devartment of Interior 
—ee_————a tne U.S. Department of Interior 


Evelyn F. Murphy, Secretary of the Executive Office of Environmental Affairs 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts at Trenton, New Jerse Februa 1 1 
trenton, New Jersey, February 13, 1975 


Good Afternoon. As Cabinet Secretary of the Executive Office of 
Environmental Affairs of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, I wish to thank 
you for the opportunity to present this brief testimony on the issue of a 
proposed acceleration of offshore leasing. My presentation here will i 
supplemented by continuing testimony on the more technical aspects of the 
document, and aie by more than fifty ‘panel of written testimony received 
through the cooperation of various state agencies, academic institutions, 


_and public response. 


The purpose and directives of the Environmental Impact Statement are 


extremely ambiguous. 


It is stated in pages 14 to 1T of Volume one, that the Somuiene : 
Vedinesink 4 proposed policy program", yet ee only covers issues 
of scope and location related to accelerating the leasing schedule and not 
the critical policy issues such as vetenus sharing. — It also does not examine 
the alternative OCS policies under NEPA, but just describes: modi fications 
together with brief historical doth, : 2 

It should te noted that an EIS under NEPA is not to be nate after a 
policy decision has siewids been determined: In this instance it seems that 
the Department of Interior had decided last November when it released the 
new leasing schedule. The schedule is only "proposed", granted, but the 
policy decision to accelerate the hei inherently tate teux months ago. 
hides: anaes quote from NEPA, section 1500. 2(a) on Policy, "As early “a 
possible “a in all cases prior to an agency decision concerning recommenda- 


tions or favorable reports on proposals...Federal agencies will.,.assess in 
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detail the potential environmental impact." This is fedcral law. We seem 
to be discussing the environmental impact "after" a policy decision, and 
this clearly seems contrary to the law. 

Firally, on this point, it should be noted that NEPA requires detailed 
bicencaebk, whereas this document deals in generalizations. The site-specific 
environmental impact statements for indivi Qual lease sales will, of course, 
contain more detailed impact assessments, but again, only after the policy 
decision has been made to accelerate leasing. 


One further point is that the specific’ purpose of the environmental re- 


view is to accelerate leasing to ten million acres, a figure which the In- 


terior Department now claims is too high. 


aoe 


What is the rationale, then, of conducting a hearing on a specific 
proposal already obsolete? OF is the hearing in fact only a ob vanees to 
inculcate the states to believe that ae federal government Le esd 
more cooper ative by: its i ial that figure to something more - palatable 
after one initial shock of a 10 million acre proposal. 

Aside from its puzzling purpose and directives, the document isa . 
compilation of panes avatiatis data, some of which has no relevance to 
offshore oil, combined with littie or no analysis. It is ine "large" to be 
considered es information for the layman and too general to cover 
the problems that might result from offshore development in any paeileta 
osu icy. The document obviously suffers from a- poorly defined objective. 

The first part of Volume I, on lease management systems and historical 
‘offshore production, is redundant, wordy, and lacking in asianapigs se More 
Lepeetuaty there are several significant omissions. In a brief. disountion 
of the U.S.G.S. extimates of total recoverable OCS reserves, no mention is 
made of the estimating methodology used nor the fact that these estimates 
are much higher than the bulk of jiuae industry and geologists’ projections, 

often by a factor of two or sian - : 
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One of the better sections of the more recent, site-specific E.1.S.'s 
prepared by the Bureau of Land Management is a chapter on past spill estimates. 
That chapter was not included in this document. Except for one sentence on 
page 338, Volume II, nowhere do we find any presentation or analysis of past 
spill experience. An offshore oil E.1.S. that does not discuss the likelihood 
of oil spills fundamentally misses the point. ; 

The oniinles at Volume I and the first part of Volume II i8 devoted to. 
a general description of the regions in which sensing is being considered. 

Si of the information in this TOO page section appears irrelevant. ‘While’ 
the names of ma Jor highways and cai amin are funbinating, such information a 
has ‘little relevance to otfehore oil. .No analysis of this. data ts attempted. 


No advantage - ts taken, of the ‘rather extensive work on sea state, and: likely 


spill trajectories which has been _— by both industry and non-industry 


groups. 

The latter. part of Volume aie Ge from page 157 on, ts the scat interesting 
and “apoetont portion of the eee Whatever analysis of the alternatives 
and mae’ has been done, is done here. ., Unfortunately, Sct is not very aires 

' ‘The jedeaueatios pare ee ucdttered facts to overall cuakttiacive con- 

clusions with little or no. intervening argument. For ieag. one statement . 
in Volume II, p. 158 ae "No geographic area would have 10 million acres | 
offered in 1975, so effects would be eenavats less than those observed in 
the Gulf of Mexico, aside from catastrophic spills." No factual basis for 
this argument is offered. This statement implies that, if all areas respond 
like the Gulf of Mexico and if production were less, then the expected effects 
in other areas would be less because they are smaller. Such analysis sheds 
little insight into the issues at hand. 

The section on alternative energy sources is confusing and lacks a clear 


focus. It is, essentially, general discussion of resources presently available. 
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Direct relevant comparisons of the alternatives are lacking. For example, 
an obvious analysis would look at the oil likely to be Spilled in offshore 
production. It is possible. to argue from existing oil spill data that the 
net effect of offshore oil would be to reduce the amount of oil spilled off 
New England. Throughout the document, the extremely important @tetinctics 
between gross and net effect is not maintained. In the final analysis, it 
is the net effect that counts, yet the document concentrates almost entirely 
'On gross impacts. | 
Perhaps the strobbeat statements made anywhere in the vane appear 7 
the brief section on alternative seentig systems, Volume II, pp. W20-426. 
; The ll 8 ee is brought out in the first ercate where larger we - 


- 


‘ bids are termed “counterproductive" - The key ‘qusaktion is: Cnchie aie 


for oe 


The document Prenen s to be a eeauaxes of alternative essing policies, 
yet ‘ai very important alternative of public exploratory drilling ig accorded 
only two paragraphs in which arguments for and against are ‘either ‘oucen or. 
dismissed without substance. . 

7 The ‘report presumes that the government would carry out the = ateete 
or would contract offshore rigs. The areent against such a eet tve program 


is that it would divert exploration feos industrial firms. ‘It does not take 


into account that government supported drilling would provide information, which 


would not have to be duplicated by the oil companies at a later date. — 

If there is a sizable find on the George's Bank, thes there fe « large 
differential between the cost of landing the oil and its true market veine: 
This raises the critical questions of how this differential is shared between 
the federal government, adjoining states and the developer. The document does 
not address this question and it is this question which is key to the coastal 
states, and unless it is addressed, you can expect to see resistunce, up and 


down the Atlantic Coast. 
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1 be benefits from offshore oil development accruing to 
both the nation and the state. The question is how they are to be divided 
and who will receive the benefits. On one hand, how much should go to 
the private industry? How much should government obtain and how much > 
flexibility should the government have in determining the value of our 
offshore resources and the means to allocate these resources. 

How much should the public know regarding the value of the property 
which supposedly belongs to the public? How should the offshore revenues 
be divided? These are basic issues and they must be answered. 

It seems to me that we need a policy which protects the environment 


to the degree that is possible without seriously jeopardizing the economic 


benefits. Moreover, the policy should aim to have the maximum impact upon 


the social or economic conditions of the contiguous land without again, 
seriously Jeopardizing the benefits. 

: _The E.I.S. report before us today does not address those issues and 
in not addressing them fails in its inne purpose that of forming a founda- 
tion for a national decision — whether or not to accelerate the Yeiding of 


our offhsore lands. 


Grail Testimony on the _Draft Environmental _Impact Statement _Hearings on 


the ‘Proposed | “Increase in Acreage to to be Offered for Oil and Gas as Leasing 


on the Outer Continental Shelf by the U.S. Department of Interior. 


Matthew B. Conncll Jr., Director of the Massachusetts Coastal Zone 
Management Office, at Trenton, New Jersey, February 13, 1975. 


Good afternoon. My name is Matthew Connolly and I am Director 
of the Coastal Zone Management Program of Massachusetts. My intention 
is to comment on the technical deficiencies in the EIS of the proposed 
development of oil and g2s on New England's Outer Continental Shelf. 
There are two major areas on which I will speak: the Georges Bank as 
a commercial fishery and on-shore impacts as they relate to the OCS 
plans. 

One of the most glaring inadequacies is the lack of an in-depth 
analysis of the Georges Bank commercial fishery. This resource has 
provided protein not only to the United States, but to the entire 
world for over 400 years, yet the report fails to sufficiently document 
the importance of the fishery, either to the United States or the world. 
The statement shows that these marine resources are thesatened by 
large scale 0.C.S. oil and gas development, but ro whe.c ‘a the ques- 
tion of whether the Outer Continental Shelf can remain both an energy 
source and food resource. This is one of the most important questions 


that must be answered before the 0.C.S. is developed, yet no where in 


the statement are these two questions fully analyzed in the game section. 


& 


At one point, the E.I.S. states, "Oil spills present the greatest 


potential hazard to commercial fish and shell-fish. F’sh kills have 
been documented in several areas of major spills of refined oil." 
Moreover, it states that oil pellution may introduce carcinogenic 
hydro-carbons into the aquatic environment which may in turn be 
concentrated within the bodies of commercial fish and shell-fish, so 
as to become unfit for human consumption. The implications of these 


impacts are not addressed. In addition to the direct toxic effects 
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of oil spillage on fish, 0.C.S. development will remove thousands of 
acres of the sea bed and water column from commercial fishing by 
virtue of physical obstruction. The E.1.S. fails to dnivustrate the 
sbpaiinlass ak alilatiabiiaieas between the fishery and the New England region. 
There has not been a thorough investigation of the consequences to 
fishermen of locating oil structures in a place where fishermen have 
traditionally operated an extensive botton, crag and trawl fishery. 
What will be ii effects on ween eager eames ke accidents, and x x 
changes in fishing methods ia to iniducwatians obstacles? The Seokogtosk: 
effects on the fishery are Siihaiibils assessed with’: no ie indicaia ok ie 
ichthyoplankton, little analysis of plankton relationships to oil in 
the aquatic environment, and in inaccurate account of recolonization .. 
of flora and inane 23 oil should destroy or deplete the biota from an 
nied: No information is provided on the American lobster, its popula 
tion and annual migrations between in-shore and off-shore of this area. 
There are no effects given on sea scallops and the impacts to, the 
marketability of fish Pergo arc we ro tainted by oil products... Little ia 
explanation is gia’ te adtuces on fecundity of the plankton and 
nekton species. The document merely lists a few species but does not — 
discuss the dynamics of ‘food. chains in the ecosystem. The evidence 
presented on 0.C.S. deve’ opment versus food resources is lacking. . 
In spite of its present depleted stocks of fish, the Georges Bank 
itself remains as a viable environment for the significant production 


of fish products into the future. The impact on marine resources is 


quite important information, for in these days of world food shortages 


and potential mass starvation, the Outer Continental Shelf can represent 
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a very rich world food resource. This fact should not be underestimated 
and-the long-term benefits ransomed for a possible short-term gain. 
You -°n't eat oil. 

In relation to the impacts which may Occur near the coast and 
on~shore, the E.I.S. inadequately describes the near-shore environment 
of beaches, salt marshes, rocky shores, shell-fish flats, and 
estuarine systems in general. In several cases, there are serious 


errors about these ecosystems which have been transferred into 


incorrect conclusions. An example is the suppoged erosion of beaches 


after being re-vegetated by man. There are also sweeping generaliza--, 
tions about the near-shore area, where an example in one part of the 
_country is said to ue representative of the entire coastline: «sIa_ 
fact there are great differences and comparisons are inappropriate. 
The description of water quality in Massachusetts is an entirely 
inaccurate picture and sounds as though Massachusetts Bay were 
slightly better then an open sewer. No intelligent conclusions could 
be drawn from this description because none of the dynamics of the 
various environments are demonstrated. _Each component is treated as 
if it existed as an independent, static entity and iat no relation to 
the other neighboring systems. Development of 0.C.S. will have great 
impacts on Seat quality. There is an insufficient description of 
the implications for spilled ofl in the aquatic environment. Oil 
opt is have lethal effects on estuaries, bays and wetlands, which in 
New England are among the most productive in the world. These provide 
the breeding and growing grounds for many species of marine life. 


Thus, destruction of wetlands and estuaries by direct or indirect oil 
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spillage or development can have distinct effects and ultimately 
affect the marine resources that humans rely upon. O11] has deen 
shown to be lethal to the benthic dwellers and these creatures are 
even more affected by drilling and pipe-laying operations which 
dizectly impact their living area and cause them to be smothered by 
large amounts of sediments. There is no critical-analysis which 
would project the ;ossible implications of 0.C.S. development on the 
planktonic base of the food chains. Also,.the degradation rates of 
spilled oii in the colder climate of New England oo to question 
because Of the reduced numbers and species of bacteria and the lower -; 
metabolic rates of —— ereunisas shen compared to warmer climates. 
andward anpacts are at best only scantily atocussed with no . 
long term planning conceived. Much ‘of the data wnaels nae been 
presented is old and more recent data such as the Seutheastacn ew 


England Study is available. The possibility exists of having 172 


of the prime industrial land in Rhode Island and Eastern Massachusetts 


to be utilized in the full development of 0.C.S. oil and sas. A 
commitment of this amount of ‘land, with its connequent anvixonnental 
impacts, will have agai trent sinthinatdons for the area, and should 
not be undertaken without sufficient study and policy consideration. 
The E.I.S. reveals that large amounts of land will be needed for 
construction of refineries, petro-chemical plants and other petroleum 
related industries, such as drill-rig and pipe assembly plants, 
construction. materials and servicesto sustain the 0.C.S. production. 
In fact, the stamens does net discuss what would happen if a 
refinery were to be _— in the New —_ area, and it ——e 


questions the real posstbtticy of a sitions in New England. 
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If none of the o4] will initially be transported into New England, 
then it is very possible that New England will bear many of the 
burdens from 0.C.S. development yet receive little benefit in terms 
of increased supply of oil and gas. If this should be the case, then 
this type of decision making information should be clearly available 
in the statement, . ~-.ft will be a crucial factor to determine how 
on-shore development should proceed, at least on the state and regiouss 
level. The statement does not show whether the net impact of. the 
needed increase in services, which will be required of intenparieden. 
would outweigh the benefits of increased employment and tax revenues. — 
What will be the shifts in population, the new kinds of jobs and 
specialties needed, the. extra becvines required to meet changing 
‘populations? ao will cities be able tc respond to the deel obadas 
which may occur? The study states that cumulative impacts of 0.C.S. 
development can-be controlled through eee planning and coordination 
among federal, state and local governmerts, and private industry, but 
has this actually occurred? For example, the Coastal Zone Management 


Act was passed to elucidate and plan for the effecte of coastal 


development, but the Department of Interior has indicated that it will 


not wait for Coastal Zone Management programs to be developed before 
0.C.S. lesnliin prosteabes. We believe this to be a hypocritical 
position on behalf of the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government has shown little intention of sharing 
decision-making with the states on the-0.C.S. igsue. The Federal 
Government should take positive steps to join with the states and the 


public at-large in making decisions on the timing and the extent of 
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0.C.S. ofl and gas development. Until that attitude is fostered by 
the Federal Government, the states should exert every means within 
their control to enforce their rights to protect ite citizens, the 
environment, and livability of. the economy of the state. The 
ultimate goal is for the states to have an effective voice in policy 
decisions and subsequent deveicpasant that emanate from the leasing 
of the Outer Continental Shelf. The additional stress which the 
eco-system can absorb is limited, and at present the bounds of the 
limitation are not known, but shouldn't - want to know Shi pasiaeieee 
of environmental capability before massive ee ee on ee owe: 
commences? Because these long term limitations and impacts are not 
known and are not daca in the draft environmental statement, the 
statement should be considered inadequate. It may be Seta 36 postpone 
0.C.S. development until the outer bounds of such impacts axe 
delineated. Perhaps a better alterrative policy than the one the 
Department of Interior ts proposing is to postpone the increase in 
0.C.S. development. This would allow development of pollution control — 
technology, base-line environmental studies, coastal and land plans,” 
aad regulations. This will allow 0.C.S. development to proceed with 
greater benefits and fewer adverse consequences ‘to the people of the 
affected regions. More importantly however, this country showidé not 
develop 0.C.S. reserves until it has considered the total consequences 
in lightof U.S. energy needs, the world food problem and impacts. to 


adjacent areas. Once these long term policy questions are placed in 


perspective and the short term questions have been settled, then 


'Q.C.S. development, if deemed the best policy, could commence... 
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Report of the Coastal Review Center 


on 


Proposed Increase in Acreage to be 
Offered for Oil and Gas Leasing on the 
Outer Continental Shelf. 


Draft Environmental Impact Statement 
U.S. Government # DES 74-90 


January 29, 1975 


I.- Proposai 


On April 18, 1973 former President Nixon requested the Council on Environmental 
Quality to join with the Environmental Protection Agency, the National 

Academy of Sciences and other federal agencies to "study the environmental 
impact of oil and gas production on the Atlantic Outer Continental Shelf and 

in the Gulf of Alaska". In his Energy Message of January 23, 1974 the 
President directed the Secretary of the Interior to triple the leasing, from 
the amount originally planned to 10 million acres in 1975. 


It is estimated by the Environmental Impact Statement (E.1.S.) that approx- 
imately 20 million acres will have to be offered in order that 10 million 
acres can actually be released. Since the issuance of the E.I.S., however, 
Secretary of Interior Rogers C.B. Morton has indicated that less than 10 
million acres will be leased. The exact amount has not been disclosed. 


The E.1.S. prepared by the Bureau of Land Management is an attempt to assess 
the environmental impacts that could result from a major, Federal action in 
new or "frontier" areas of the outer continental shelf (0.C.S.). The 
directive of the President to lease 10 million acres by 1975 represents a 
significant change in Federal policy concerning the development of domestic 
0.C.S. oil and gas reserves; therefore, the E.I.S. was developed to address 
the environmental impacts of this increase in leasing. 


New England is concerned primarily with the portion of the E.I.S. discussing 
the Georges Bank region. The region lies about 75 miles due east of Cape 
Cod extending from southwest to northeast for approximately 150 miles. Sea- 
ward of the Georges Bank lies the Continental Slope where the ocean bottom 
drops from a depth of 40 fathoms (240 feet) to 1,000 fathoms (6,000 feet) 
over a distance of approximately 25 miles. 


Schedule of Oil Development on New England 0.C.S. 


The present schedule of the Federal Department of Interior to lease tracts 
on New England's 0.C.S. is as follows; however, it must be remembered that 
to date the schedule has been revised and accelerated on several occasions. 


April, 1975 Call for nominations of tracts 

June, 1975 Tract nominations due 

July, 1975 Baseline studies initiated 

August, 1975 Announcement of tracts 

November, 1975 Tract draft environmental statement released 
January, 1976 Public hearing on tract draft E.I.S. 

March, 1976 Final tract environmental impact statement released 
April, 1976 Notice of tracts sale 

May, 1976 Sale of tracts 


Scope of the Environmental Impact Statement 


Although the statement covers over 1,300 pages including references and ap- 
pendices the scope of the report is inadequate. In reality even though 
the report has the format of an E.1I.S., it is not much more than an infor- 
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-Bathymetric map of the continental margin off the Northeastern United States. (from Schlee, 1973; 
after Uchupi, 1965). 


mational document. In that light the E.I.S. does a good job of trying to show 
the types of activities which will be happening if 0.C.S. oil and gas are 
developed. The major problem is that an E.I.S. is supposed to address in 
depth the environmental impacts of a proposed action. Environmental impacts 
are explored, but in most cases it is impossible to adequately evaluate the 
extent of those impacts because throughout the report statements of impact 
are “balanced” to place pussible environmental harm in the best light. The 
National Environmental Policy Act (N.E.P.A.) requires that an E.1I.S. include 
a section specifying measures to mitigate impacts; however, this type of 
rationale has been expanded to include many of the discussions in the 
document. Thus, it becomes impossible to obtain a clear and true picture 

of the possible extent of the individual impacts. Some examples typifying 
this "balancing" technique are as follows: 


Volume II: page 158 : 
The initi&l development would protahiy be the most traumatic in frontier 


areas, as it would necessitate intensive development of rig construction 
and transportation areas, an influx of new, specialized employees, 
construction of pipelines and onshore terminals and treating facilities, 
initial impacts on biota of all types of many of the noxious substances 
attendant to 0.C.S. oil and gas development (oil, drilling muds, 
formation waters), and restrictions on commercial fishing activities, 
among others. ...This will probably be true even in frontier areas 

that are already stressed by oil pollution, because of the variety of 
new loads which will be introduced into these frontier area ecosystems. 
Some accomodation and adaptation can be expected to occur over time. 
This can be inferred from the apparent health of the Gulf of Mexico 
ecosystem, where commercial fish catches of all types have either held 
steady or increased over the last 25 years, both in total catch and 
catch per unit effort. 


Volume Ii: page 170 
Although formation water[{ from the oil well | is put through a polishing 


facility and has all but traces of entrained oil removed (not greater 
than 50 ppt, average) it may contain a heavy concentration of dissolved 
salts and is anoxic (devoid of dissolved oxygen). It could be anti- 
cipated that the release of this water would result in a plume trailing 
away from the point of discharge in the direction of the current with 

a core perhaps a few feet in diameter and tens of feet in length. This 
plume would probably be harmful or lethal to the plankton. Physiological 
stress would probably result from an osmotic imbalance (cells losing 
water to surrounding brine) and low or [no] dissolved oxygen. Beyond 
the zone of stress, however, Mackin (1971) noted a zone of stimulation 
or fertilization during a study »f brine discharge in Galveston Bay. 


Volume II: page 160 


Discharge from drilling rigs represent another impact<producing aspect: 
of operations. Drilling is accomplished with a colloidal suspension 
called drilling mud which cools the drill bit, carries off drill cut- 
tings, and maintains outward pressure inside the hole. This mud is a 
combination of numerous specialized chemicals. These chemicals contain 
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Source: Paper by C.C. Taylor, Exxon Company, US.A,, “Status of Completion/Production Technology for the Gulf of Alaska 
and the Atlantic Coast Offshore Petroleum Operations,” presented at the Resources for the Future, inc., serninar, Washington, D.C., 
Dec. 5-6, 1973, conducted for the Council on Environmental Quality under contract No. EQ4AC003. 


Figure 4-8. Typical Directionaliy Drilled Weits 


elements and compounds which, while usually present to some degree in 
seawater, represent an unknown factor that may be deleterious to marine 
organisms and communities. Several compounds are known to be toxic to 
fresh water fish in usage concentrations. ...However, many toxicities 
are determined in laboratories, and field conditions are distinctly 
different. 


Volume Il: page 195 


Bays and estuaries are usually highly productive ecosystems. Detrimental 
effects upon the primary productivity of these ecosystems would resuit 

in a decrease in the planktonic food supply of the large menhaden, shrimp 
and other fisheries in addition to directly toxic effects of crude petro- 
leum on the fauna and flora. Ketchum (1973) cautioned that while effects 
of petroleum depend upon proximity to and type of oil released, "Any 
release of oil into the environment carries a threat of destruction and 
constitutes a danger to world fisheries." 


Howeve-. other authors believe the adverse effects of petroleum hydro- 
carbons on the biotic communities of Louisiana (where oil and gas 
development have been the most intensive)are less significant. 


St. Amant (1973), speaking of the oil producing structures in the bays, 
offshore areas and marshes of Louisiana, stated: 


“Louisiana's coastal areas with more than 25,000 producing wells, 
with some fields that have been in production for more than 40 
years, and most of which have existed for 20 years, serves as a 
type area of high production and long-term pollution." 


--- While studies cited previously in this section indicate the retarding 
effect of petroleum on primary productivity, it is St. Amant's opinion 
based on his experience that there has been no decrease in overall 
productivity in Louisiana resulting from introduction of crude oils into 
the ecosystem (St. Amant, 1973). 


The extent of the real knowledge about the outer continental shelf becomes more 
apparent if some of the phrases are more carefully examined. For instance, 
some of the phrases which occur as qualifiers in the adove paragraphs are: 


--.-would probably be... 

-+.-will probably be true... 
+-.-can be expected... 

--.can be inferred... 

«»-may be deleterious... 

---can be anticipated... 
-»-would probably result... 
---other authors believe... 
--c-it is St. Amant's opinion... 


Journeying into new “frontiers" has not been a new concept, especially in the 
recent past as exemplified by the United States’ pioneering moonflights. 
However, there is a distinct difference between that Federal action and the 
proposed oil and gas leasing of 0.C.S. frontier areas. In the former case 
very careful and detailed plans were explored, alternatives examined and then 
the best possible choices made. The Government's position on oil and gas 
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Figure 4-10. A Lay Barge with Curved Pontoon 


leasing is analogous to starting construction of a bridge, while the 
engineering plans are still on the drawing boards. The E.I.S., which is 
supposed to illuminate 0.C.S. plans and add input to the decision-making 
process, is merely a "shouting match" between conflicting opinions concerning 
envirenmental impacts. It does little or nothing to address those impacts 

in depth and come to logical solutions or remedies. The greatest service that 
that E.I.S. has performed is to show how extremely deficient our knowledge is 
about the outer. continental shelf. 
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Il.- Description of the Environment 
Report Deficiencies 
1.- Geological Hazards - Volume I: page 192 


Seismic activity for the Georges Bank area is covered in two pages of text, 
and one chart of the Mercalli Intensity Scale of earthquakes. One paragraph 
discusses the 1755 major earthquake at Cape Ann and suggests that the seismic 
activity occurred along a line which would have passed through the central 
portion of Georges Bank. However, it concludes that no offshore seismic 
activity exists. 


No mention is made about a large, submarine landslide or "turbidity current", 
which occurred along the Atlantic. continental slope in 1929. This under- 
water slide occurred off the Canadian Grand Banks and extended over several 
hundred miles of ocean bottom, moving down the continental slope at approx- 
imately 15 to 20 miles per hour. It caused many breaks in trans-Atlantic 
cables and moved hundreds of tons of unconsolidated materials over great 
distances. This type of phenomenon could be associated with New England's 
outer continental shelf and slope, but submarine slides have not been ad- 
dressed in the E.I.S. ; 


2.- Climate - Volume I: page 207 


This section covers in very general terms the types of climatic conditions 

that are experienced along the entire Atlantic seaboard. Of that section 

only a few paragraphs deal with the North Atlantic region, and then only in 
average values for temperature, precipitation, etc. Storms are discussed in 
this section; however, no specific examples are cited for the Northeast region. 


3.- Physical Oceanography - Volume I: page 216 


This section is totally inadequate and far too general to be of use in des- 
cribing the environment of Georges Bank. An example of this is the following 
paragraph: 


Slope water which is found north of Cape Hatteras is formed by mixing 
from oceanic water and river effluents, and tends to have consistent 
physical properties throughout its range (Bumpus, 1973). Coastal water 
is formed by 1) the addition of slope water on the southern edge, 2) an 
influx of water through the Northeast Channel from the Scotian Shelf, 
and 3) an influx of estuarine water and occasional intrusions of Gulf 
Stream water. 


Although the statement does describe the overall components of Atlantic waters, 
it is not specific enough to describe Georges Bank. The same comment applies 
to individual components of the physical properties. The Surface Sea 
Temperatures has one paragraph on the Georges Bank as follows from page 222, 
Volume I: 


The Bay of Fundy and Georges Bank are areas of sufficient tidal mixing 
to inhibit the formation of 4 summer thermocline. A large range of sea 
surface temperature exists between the coastal water and slope water 
throughout the year. Slope waters show temperature gradients during 
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winter, and essentially isothermal conditions during fall and spring, 
due primarily to wind induced mixing. Coastal water is affected by 
seasonal air temperatures and river runoff. Summer sea temperatures 
decrease from southwest to northeast offshore the Gulf of Maine and 
increase on the bottom in the same direction. 


Likewise, the topics of Salinity, Surface Circulation, Tides, Sea and Swell, 
and ice Conditions have one paragraph to one page on the Georges Bank with 
the former length predominating. 


The description of the Biological Environment starting on page 237, Volume I 
is somewhat longer, but again lacks the depth necessary to properly assess 
impacts. The sections on Phytoplankton and Zooplankton amounts to little 
more than a listing of species that predominate in the ocean environment, 
but fails to show the dynamic interaction of these species. There is for 
instance no discussion of food webs or chains to show how the various 


species are dependent upon one another for food sources and thus energy for 
survival. 


4.- Benthic Biota - Volume I: page 247 


Benthic biota or the animals of the ocean bottom is overly embellished with 
mollusks (clams, snails, etc.) and ignores most of the other invertebrates 
that are associated with this environment on Georges Bank. There is an 
inadequate description of this regime. 


5.-- Nekton — Volume I: page 252 


The nekton section covers the "active swimmers" in the ocean and is eight 
pages, of which approximately three pages deal with an inventory of fish 
and mammals of the North Atlantic. 
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6.- Birds - Volume I: page 260 


Birds of the Atlantic coast are covered on one page and with such general 
statements about them that no conclusions could be drawn from the description. 
Typical of ihe sentences is: 


Marine birds feed on fish, plankton, and detritus. Fish-eating birds 
return nutrients from the water back to shore and are instrumental in 
recycling nutrients within the surface layer. ...Sea birds also utilize 
the shoreline for breeding and the raising of their young. 


7.- Nearshore and Coastal Zone - Volume I: page 553 


This section on the nearshore and coastal zone environments is completely 
deficient in its attempt to describe several environments. Rocky Shores 
covers one page; Beaches including barrier seaches, three pages; Salt 
Marshes, two pages and a diagram; Shellfish and Worm Flats, three pages; 
and Salt Ponds and Estuarine Systems three pages. 
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Beside the fact that there are some erroneous statenents, Wigr too of t@# the 
E.1.S. extrapolates from the general to the over-simplified,~by saying that 
a situation in the Gulf of Mexico or North Carolina can be used t6 represent 
the Northeast when in fact there ; re vast differences. An example of an 
erroneous statement is found on page 566, Volume I, under the section on 
Barrier Beaches: 


The beach and dune system receives sand from wave transport on the sea- 


ward edge and is continually moving landward. This progression results 


in a succession of habitat types behind the dunes. 


Man has attempted to stabilize these dunes with snowfenced and artificial 
‘plantings of dune grasses. These efforts have resulted in the erosion 

of the beach and ultimate erosion of “he foredune system (normally a 
continuous dune closest to the surf zone). (Underlining supplied - 

both underlined statements are incorrect). 


On page 568 the E.I.S. further discusses barrier beaches and illustrates the 
sweeping generalization alluded to above: 


Storm generated waves have breached the barrier island system repeatedly, 
causing wave ove1.=sh across the islands into the marshes behind them. 
This phenomenon results in disruption of the normal community and may 
require several. years for significant recolonization. The salt marshes 
are generally dominated by Spartina alterniflora, S. patens, and Juncus 


geradi. 


The. above description holds for the entire Atlantic. coastline where 
barrier beaches occur. 


8.- Georges Bank Commercial Fishery 


There is a one page discussion of the commercial fishery of Marsachusetts on 
page 665, Volume I, where pounds of fish landed are compared to value 


‘received. A few of the f%sh species caught in the Gulf of Maine, including 


Georgés and Brown's Banks, are®listed on pages 256 and 257. In no part of the 
E.I.S. 1s there a discussion of the Georges Bank fishery and its relationship 
to New England, the United States, and ethé@k nations of the world. 


9.- Water Cizlity-- Volume I: pase 696 


The water quality of Massachusetts is portrayed in the E.I.S. by the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


The coastal waters off Massachusetts are pokluted to levels which curtail 
the commercial shellfish industry. Recreational pursuitg have been 
reduced and ground water is apparently being degraded by industrial 
wastes and sewage. Coastal sewage loading from commercial vessels and 
recreational boating is blamed for a significant input of untreated 
sewage. Population growth is presently exceeding the capabilities of 
local sewage treatment plants and the coastal situation ‘is predicted to 
worsen (URI, 1974). 
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By the tone of this.quote onze would get the impression that Massachusetts 
must surely have the worst water quality in the nation, or perhaps the 
world. It would appear that the statement was completely taken out of 
context from the University of Rhode Island report, but in any case is an 
absolutely inaccurate account of the state's water quality. Nevertheless 
the inpression and implication left by the statement is that a little wor« 
pollution by oil can not make the situation any worse, 


III.- Environmental Impacts of the Proposed Action 


This section deals with the type of environmental impact New England could 
expect, if the leasing of tracts and production of oil and gas becomes a 

reality on the outer continental shelf. The E.I.S. describes many of the 
primary effects of oil and gas development; however, secondary effects are 
treated only lightly. Some excerpts from the report would be appropriate: 


1.- Oi} Spill Impacts - Volume II: page 157 


The most severe impacts that can affect organisms and communities of 
marine and coastal ecosystems are those that result from spilled oil. 
It is important to point out that predictions of effects at the con- 
munity, or even population, level can not be determined from the 
existing literature. Rarely has an area been well-enough characterized 
environmentally that the changes caused by a massive oil spill or 
chronic pollution can be identified. Several studies have been con- 

- ducted during and after oil spills in areas that were rather well known 
qualitatively. These include the various studies at West Falmouth by 
scientists at Woods Hole and others, the oil blowout at Platform "A" 
in the Santa Barbara Channel, and the tanker groundings at Milford 
Haven and Cornwall, England. Quantifiable comparisons were not pos- 
sible in these areas due to a scarcity of quantification of population 
levels and dynamics preceding the spills. 


This inability to quantify the effects of large oil spills makes the 
prediction of impacts resulting from the ten million acre proposal an 
extremely difficult task that can be done cnly in qualitative terms in 
most cases. 


2.- Pipeline Impacts - Volume II: page 159 


It can be expected that most of the oil produced on the 0.C.S. would be 
shipped ashore by pipeline as it is with 98% of the oil from the Gulf of 
Mexico: 


Pipeline burial in submerged waters, and pipeline crossing of onland 
/ habitats is perhaps the second most severe impact-producing aspect 

a after oil spills. Pipeline burial produces effects similar to dredging 
activities, i.e. increased turbidity and resuspension of toxic materials 
normally trapped in sediments. Pipelines crossing beaches and wetlands 
cause short-term one time effects, but, in marshes especially, the pipe 
channels, access canals necessary for construction equipment, and 
dredge spoil banks remove habitat and cause drainage and circulation 
modifications. 


3.- Onshore Impacts - Volume II; page 161 


The E.I.S. summarizes onshore impacts on the living component of the en- 
vironment in this manner: 


Another impact of note is the onshore loss of habitat from:the cons- 
truction of new pipeline terminals and treating facilities. In some 
instances, new refineries are built; these too result in loss of habitat, 
as well as degradation of air and water quality. It is difficul¢ to 
predict whether new refineries will result from the proposed increase 
acreage leased. Projections of increased production of oil do not 

equal the current level of imported crude, so production from this 
proposal could be assimilated by existing refineries. The possibility 
of new refineries is more a geographic-transportation problem. 


4.- Plankton Impacts 


The magnitude of impacts upon the planktonic organisms of the ocean can be 
illustrated from some statements contained in the E.I.S.: 


Volume II: page 160 

Drill cuttings themselves are discharged overboard after being cleaned of 
any extrained (sic) oil. However, they do cause smothering of organisms 
when they cover the bottom, and the finer sediments trail away as a 
plume from the discharge spout, possibly causing turbidity related 
problems to organisms when they settle out. Formation waters (from 
within the geologic structures) have a high salt contert and are 

usually devoid of oxygen. These waters are also dumped overboard, pos- 
sibly causing localized disruptions to phytoplankton and zooplankton 
productivity. 


Volume II: page 162 
Impacts that may be anticipated to have an effect on plankton will 


result from accidental spills of oil and other toxic materials, dis- 
charge of drilling fluids and formation waters, and burial of pipe- 
lines. 


After an oil spill has occurred, that oil which has not evaporated, 
been carried ashore, or cleaned up will float at the surface for a 
time and eventually be dispersed as minute droplets in the water. In 
addition, certain components of crude oil are slightly soluble in sea- 
water. In each of these three phases (floating, droplets, solute) the 
oil has the opportunity to damage marine organisms and/or enter the 
marine food web. The organisms most immediately and drastically af- 
fected are those which are found in close proximity to the sea surface. 


Volume II: page 165 
Little information has been found concerning the effect of crude oil on 


the zooplankton. ...Members of the Operation Oil Tank Force (1970), 
studying the effects of spilled Bunker C from the tanker Arrow in 
Chedubucto Bay, Nova Scotia, observed that many copepods [ a type of 
plankton ]} in the area had apparently ingested small oil particles and 
2.4% Bunker C was found in the feces of one species. They noted that 
animals containing smaller oil particles voided these within 24 hours 
and showed no sign of distress. That they continue normal activities 
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with no apparent harm is quite important to higher trophic levels in 

the marine food web, because they can be eaten by small fishes and 
filter-feeding organisms while carrying the oil in their guts. The 

fish and filter-feeders may in turn be eaten by larger predatory animals, 
establishing the potential for a classic example of biological mag- 
nification of a potentially harmful or toxic compound. 


Volume II: page 169 

We believe that the plankton populations in the various geographic 

areas will be able to absorb the impact of a major oil spill and recover 
fairly rapidly. (Emphasis supplied). 


Report Deficiencies 


The above mentioned impacts suffer from the same degree of lack of depth as 
other components already discussed. They represent qualitative summaries 
of proposed activities when the activities should be addressed in strictly 
quantitative terms. 


It may well be true that past studies on oil spills have been handicapped by 
the lack of pre-spill data; nevertheless, it is fallacious to suggest that 
it is impossible to quantify and thus increase knowledge about oil spill 
impacts. There is almost a fatalistic attitude about the possibility of 
investigating some of the impacts, seemingly because of their magnitude. 

The problems are portrayed as approaching the realm of insolubility. Such 
is not the case. 


Pipeline burial and onshore impacts are so scantily discussed that they lack 
the degree of specificity which would adequately describe the problems. 


This is particularly true of the onshore impacis, which has proved to be 
the major problem in the development of the North Sea "frontier" area. To 
dismiss onshore impacts of new refinery construction as a "geographic- 
transportation" problem ignors the whole issu2. Jn a study performed for 
the Council on Environmental Quality by Resource Plaraing Associates, Inc. 
it was concluded that high level production of 0.C.S. oil would utilize 
17% of the undeveloped land suitable for primary development in Eastern 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


in the section on plankton the authors of the E.7.S. have inadequately 
elucidated the impacts to this component of the ocean environment. They 
maintain that this type of knowledge ‘5 incapable of being obtained, and 
say on page 186, "Our present state of kuowledge does not allow us to 
quantify the impacts of expanded leasing on phytoplankton and zooplankton.‘ 
The authors appear to have no grasp of the potential impacts to plankton 
and can only conclude with the conjecture statement beginning "We believe... 
Major policy decisions should not be made on supposition when science and 
technology can be cffectively employed to investigate, substantiate and 
demonstrate reasonable alternatives. 


IV.- Alternatives to the Proposed Action 


This section of an E.1.S. is supposed to be concerned with the alternative 
ways in which supplies of energy could be increased. The E.1.S. relates 
many different types of energy sources, such as: 


Nuclear power; Coal 

Hydroelectric power; Oil shale 

Solar energy; Liquified natural gas 
Synthetic natural gas and oil; Geothermal energy 


Also discussed are alternative options concerning energy procurement, such as: 


Modified 0.C.S. leasing plan 

No increase in 0.C.S. leasing 

Postpone 0.C.S. leasing 

Discontinue 0.C.S. leasing 

Increase oil and gas imports 

Increase onshore oil and gas production 
Increase energy conservation 


Report Deficiencies 


Although the E.I.S. explores many different alternatives in energy sources, 
it does not analyze the advantages or disadvantages of using one fuel or 

mode over another. The alternatives given amount to little more than a shop- 
ping list with each item treated independently of the others. There is no 
in-depth analysis which would show the types of fuels and modes on a 
comparative basis, and there are no overall conclusions after describing each 
of the alternatives. The section should include an analysis of this kind 

to demonstrate that in fact oil and gas drilling is the best alternative 
among the choices presented. This has not been done. 


The stated aim of the E.1I.S. is to address the policy of increasing acreage 
of 0.C.S. oil and gas leasing but in fac* the report fails to explore the 
alternative policies that could be formulated. Instead the E.1I.S. makes the 
assumption that Project Independence is the only policy, and there remains 
just the problem of how it shall be implemented. With the philosophy of 

the "self-sufficiency" proposal being non-dependence, or significant 
curtailment of dependence on foreign, energy imports, will there be a 
further ng of United States oil companies control of the market, now with 
Government sanction? In recent years the "free enterprise" system functioned 
upon a basis of competition from foreign countries, and this generally ap- 
plied to the petroleum industry as well. If Project Independence is carried 
to the non-dependence level, there will be no foreign imports against which 
the U.S. industry can compete. An analogy for the policy of Project 
Independence could be made using the auto industry. For instance what would 
be the consequences, if the President said, “By 1985 the United States will 
be free from foreign, auto imports". This type of policy could lead to a 
monopoly, therefore other policies should have been explored. 
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V.- Conclusions 


The E.I.S., submitted by the Bureau of Land Management on 0.C.S. ofl and 

gas leasing, can not in any manner be considered an adequate document in 
spite of its 1,300 page length. It is a review of the activities and 
potential impacts associated with 0.C.S. development, and Presented in sum- 
mary fashion. The document does not present a sufficiently thorough and 
correct analysis from which to proceed to the next step in the process, 

the call for nomination of tracts. This action will take place for 

Georges Bank three months from now, in April, 1975. The entire report is an 
example of the "sin of omission". It must be greatly criticized for the 
things that are left out rather than the items which have been included. 
There is for many important topics only a glossing over of the available 
material, and even then much of the information presented is less comprehensive 
than an introductory textbook on the matter. 


If there could be one great deficiency of the E.I.S. it is that the document 
fails to show the dynamics of potential impacts. The authors have presented 
the materials as if the environmental impacts were static entities, entirely 
independent and completely divorced from each other. This applies to all of 
the topics discussed from physical oceanography and biological systems to 
onshore developments and economics. This type of thinking is not only passé, 
but is actually damaging to the proposed project. By inadequately describing 
the project, appropriate alternatives can not be explored and correct 
decisions made, 


There are actually many more question raised by the E.I.S. than are answered. 
Some of these might be: 


1.- What is the extent of impact on the commercial and non- 
commercial fisheries of New England, including oceanic 
and land impacts? 


What are the economics of 0.C.S. development to New England, 
including financial arrangements, employment prospects and 
flow of dollars through the region? 


What are the specific land impacts including amount of iand 

needed in each state, type of facility to be located, which 

areas of the staces are best suited for the development, and 
attendant visual impacts? 


What secondary impacts can be expected to be generated, in- 
cluding shifts in population within and between states, 
housing requirements and associated services? 


Will the development of 0.C.S. oil and gas mean direct benefits 
either in more amounts of petroleum to replace the heavy 
reliance on imports, or a reduced price for the product? 


Whac will be the effects of Project Independence on the New 
England region, which {s so heavily dependent on imported oil? 
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RECOMMENDATION 


The Federal, programmatic Environmental Impact Statement should 
be designated as not being an adequate document according to the 
National Environmental Policy Act. All phases of the policy to 
expand the Outer Continental Shelf oil and gas offerings have been 
inadequately assessed. They should be more intensely investigated 
to present an in depth analysis which properly addresses the 
potential impacts. 


The step following an approved, programmatic E.1I.S. should be the 
preparation of a regional E.1I.S. which would demonstrate 0.C.S. 
concerns as they pertain to New England. This should be done prior 
to the preparation of the site-specific Environmental Impact. 
Statements. 
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introduction 


This report is a review of the Draft Environmental Statement for the 
Proposed Increase in Acreage to be Offered for Oi! and Gas Leasing on 
the Outer Continental Shelf, DES 7490, which was prepared by the United 
States Department of the Interior. This review was done by University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst faculty in conjunction with the Center for 
Environmental Policy Stud Institute for Man and Environment for the 
Exect:Live Office of Environmental Affairs' Coastal Zone Program, and the 
Massachusetts Energy Policy Office. The comments contained within the 
main body of the report are the result of a workshop session attended 
by the faculty listed below as well as staff members from the Executive 
Office of Environmental Affairs' Coastal Zone Program 2nd the Massachusetts 
Energy Office. Notes were taken by Ronald Woodland and Joyce Young from 
the Center for Environmental Policy Studies, IME, and the workshop text 
was compiled by Joyce Young. 


The foilowing faculty are contributors to the review: 


Faculty Member Department 
Dr. Larry Ambs Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering 
Dr. Charles Cole Forestry and Wildlife Management 
Dr. Paul Godfrey Botany/National Park Service 
Coastal Research Unit/Institute for Man 
and Environment 
- Leigh Short Chemical Engineering 
- Gregory Webb Geology . 
- Harry Schwartzberg Food and Agricultural Engineering 


Arthur Wright Economics 


John Zahradnick ' Mechanical and Aerospace Engineering - 
: University of Massachusetts Aquacultural 
_ Laboratory 


Ervin H. Zube, Director Richard C. Smardon, Associate Planner 
Institute for Man and Environment Executive Office of Environmental Affairs 


Summary 
In summary the major problem areas with the E.1.S. are: 


The description of the environment is in general inadequate. Old 
data is used in many cases when more current data are avallable, 
e.g., land use (SENE data), and biological. In the biological sec- 
tion improper references and generalizations are drawn from the data 
actually cited. The report also treats the living environment as a 
static phenomenon rather than as a dynamic one, which might be more 
realistic in trying to determine impacts. See IME comments 2-8. 
The discussion of impacts of the proposed action is in general 
superficial, particularly in reference to the nearshore and coastal 
zone environments. Secondary or indirect impacts such es induced 
development would appear to be grossly underestimated if the North 
Sea (which is most comparable to the North Atlantic) development is 
viewed as an example. The discussion of impacts on beaches and re- 
lated coastal areas ignores the dynamics of high energy beaches and 
. the full range of uses to which beaches in general are put. Also, 
pertinent facts or estimates are missing as to the expected frequency, 
nature, source, and move. t of oi] spills. See IME comments 9-20. 


Mitigating measures and alternatives to the proposed action are 
addressed in an incomplete or superficial manner. Attention should 
be directed to the probable efficiency of various mitigating measures 
in the widely differing regions under consideration. See IME 
comments 21-24. 


The State/Federal jurisdictional overlap in terms of potential 
measures to minimize harm is especially critical in view of the 
potential impact on the coastal zone itself. States need to be pre- 
pared to deal with these impacts as soon as possible. Mitigating 
measures addressing joint federal/state programs (such as Coastal 
Management Programs) which could serve to minimize potential impacts 
should be included in this nationwide E.1.S. and further developed 
in the regional £.1.S.‘s. See IME comments 25, 26. “ 


Alternatives should include exploratory drilling or lesser amounts 

of acreage proposed for leasing. There also should be a more complete 
_ discussion of each alternative, especially regarding differences in 

potential impacts. See !E comments 28-31. 


‘Trade-offs are not clearly identified from section to section within 
the E.1.$., especially within the sections on alternatives, proposed 
measures to minimize unavoidable adverse effects; and irreversible 
and irretrievable commitments of resources. There should ideally be 
a recognizable structure for the entire E.1!.S. to enable the reader 
to more easily identify the trade-offs while progressing from one 
section to another. 


1. Description of the Proposed Action 


1. Henry Schwartzberg (Ag. & Food Eng. Dept.) Historically 

there have been spills (blow-outs). For example, it has 
been found that blow-out control equipment has proven to 
be deficient 3.6% of the tiie. Significant deficiencies 
have been found eve>, in well-monitored programs (e.g. 
Gulf of Mexico). .nerefore there are likely to be similar 
spills in the New England OCS area. (Prevailing winds are 
such that most of the spilled hydrocarbons will be carried 
out to the open ocean). ° 


11. Description of the Environment 


A. Description of the Offshore Environment 
1. Atlantic Region i 
a. Geology | 


2. Gregory Webb (Geology Dept.) The description of subsurface 
geology is adequate, but much better data exists than has 
been used (unpublished company data.) Little has been said 
.concerning the detailed geological structures present. This 
may be due to the Sparcity of published data. There are not 
many conclusions concerning the possible productivity of the 
area. This unknown cepends upon more exploratory drilling, 
initial results of w* ch seem discouraging.. 


Since the whole of Georges Banks ( 9ft - 500 - 600ft) is 
accessible, there is the possible danger of two kinds of 
underwater land movements: 


1) Scouring and unstable sand washing out around 
equipment on the shelf. (Ist call will be on 
continental shelf). 


2) Sand and mud slides on:the slopes (2nd. call 
-wWh1l -be on slopes.) The frequency of these slides 
in the last 50 years is not known. 


As there are strong tidal currents with sand waves on Georges 
Bank, procedures which have worked in the North Sea, with its 
strong tidal currents, should be able to be used here. 


There is some danger from seismic activity along the Tape Ann 
Line, which has historically produced an earthquake in Cape 
Ann and Charleston, $.C. 100 years ago. Any erea, though, 
could have an occasional earthquake. This would be more rele- 
vant for pipeline and refinery construction, rather than for 
drilling rigs (which are built to withstand hurricanes). 
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d. The Biological Environment 


3. Charles Cole (Fisheries Dept.) The ichthyoplankton 
community, which is the basis for the fisheries, has 
not been discussed. In general, the ecosystem was con- 
sidered only in a static, not’a dynamic sense. 


B. Description of Nearshore and Coastal Zone Environment 


4. John Zahradnik (Mech. & Aero. Eng. Dept.) A lot of in- 
formation has been included but It Is not up-to-cace, 
T.e.: 


1) on p. 373, the WHO! comprehensive report on th 
Falmouth O11 Spill should be mentioned. 


2) on pp. 371-372, stresses on oysters have since 
“been relieved. 


3) on p. 396, it implies that the water quality off 
Mass. is worse than it actually is. There are areas 
Of good water quality, but only the worst areas have 
been documented. iy 


5. Ervin Zube (1.M.E.) The land use data is also not current. 


6. Gregory Webb (Geology Dept.) Geological description is 
adequate. 


« John Zahradnik (Mech. & Aero. Eng. Dept.) The sociological 
awareness of the value of -nearshore and coastal areas by 
“townspeople has not been adequately addressed. 


Paul Godfrey (Botany Dept.) Some parts are adequate, but on 

the whole, the biological section is poor. The data is 

sketchy and has overlooked much information about Mass. It 

is erroneous to generalize about Atlantic communities by lumping 
all the diverse kinds together from Maine to North Carolina. 


The diagram of the x-section of a barrier island on p. 569 
is from one of Godfrey's papers and is inaccurately applied 
In this report, to the entire Atlantic Coast. It is true 
for only that particular area. 


A lot of material has been used from 1-2 sources, but the 
rest of the comprehensive literature has been omitted. 


There have been no details presented on the dynamics 

of the inshore or coastal biological systems, especially 
saltmarshes, food chains and how they work and long-term 
changes, effects of oi] pollution, etc. 


East coast saltmarshes and estuaries should be inventoried 
and their ecological condition presented. 


In total, the section was very inadequate. 


$2. Environmental Impacts of the Propesed Action 
8. Impact on Offshore Environment 


9. Charles Cole (Fisheries Dept.) The effects of sea surface 
oil films on zooplankton larval stages of sea sca}lops and 
lobster has not been discussed. : 


10. Paul Godfrey (Botany Dept.) What are the effects of of] on 
fish and on nutrient levels (effects on phytoplankton)? 


Impact_on Nearshore and Coasts! "one Environments 


li. Ervin Zube (1.M.£.) Presentation was quite superficial. 
New England should be rela’ed to conditions in the North . 
Sea, rather than to -onapplicable areas in the U.S. There 
have been no dynamics of impact analysis given. 


Paul Godfrey (Botany Dept.) As in other sections, the im- 
portant areas have only had a superficial treatment. Many 
important papers have been omitted. - A number of things have 
been underestimated in several areas: see Paul Godfrey's 
comments. 


The role of beaches, wetlands, and salt marshes. in nutrient 
recycling should be addressed, They do have other uses be- 
sides recreation and aesthetics. What are the effects of : 
ofl on detritus breakdown products in marsh and offshore areas? 


The impact of burying pipes on high energy beaches in New 
England is not addressed well. How would sand transport, 
freezing temperatures and other adverse environmental con- 
ditions affect the pipe in beaches, saltmushes and estuaries? 


John Zahradnik (Mech. & Aero. Eng. Dept.) The impacts of of} 
pollution should be projected from one area to another. — There 
Is no mention of the effects of oi1 on larval stages. 


14. Richard Smardon (EOEA) Old data has been used and even 
then, the reports have only been skimmed. The effects 
on recreation are inconsistent. 


D. Impact on Air and Water Quality 


15. Richard Smardon (EOEA) What is the impact on an already 
stressed ecosystem? 


16. Arthur Wright (Economics Cept.) If there is drilling for 
oil off the Mass. Coast, what area will it supply? Trade- 
offs are not explicitly presented. 


Leigh Short (Chem. Eng. Dept.) Since New England oi! would 
be as sour as Arabian oi], S02 pollution would be the same 
-as present levels. 

' fhe impact of discovering a complete gas field, which would 
not be detectable seismically, should be considered. 


Cumulatively there may be more oi! spilled by the large 
number of smaller handling operations than occurs with 
larger handling operations (except in a catastrophic 
accident). This has not been actually addressed in the 
document. Although a pipeline or tanker break is clearly 
‘worse, smaller handling spills are more difficult te con- 


trol or eliminate. 
On p. 262, in 2nd paragraph, the argument is superficial. 


Gulf coast data on hurricanes and its relation to oj] 
spills has no relation to long-term oi] spills. 


. Henry Schwartzberg (Ag. & Food Eng. Dept.) There is to 
estimation of the frequency of spills, wind patterns and 
where and how far the oi] from spills might travel. If 
the facts do not exist, what is' the time scale necessary for 
obtaining them? 


ohn Zahradnik (Mech. & Aero. Eng. Dept.) The impact on the 
Massachusetts public subsistence shel!fisher would be con- 
sidered. 


Paul Godfrey (Boteny Dept.) The long-term costs of cleaning 
up large versus ¢:aall of] spills should be considered. 


IV. Mitigating Measures included in the Proposed Action 


21. Henry Schwartzberg (Ag. & Food Eng. Dept.) The frequency 
of overflights by the coastguard and USGS for monitoring 
of oil spills should be increased for better inspection . 
and surveillance. One per day in New York harbor is less 
than would be good to identify an oi! spill source. 


The discharge of drilling cuttings should not -be done’ 
at fisheries sites. 


There is not enough experience to make rate of failure 
predictions. 


Paul Godfrey (Botany Dept.) Since ecological dynamics vary. 
greatly in different regions, there is justification for a 
regional-level EJS. 


Leigh Short (Chem. Eng. Dept.) Will there be new refineries 
constructed onshore or existing ones used? Will there be 

any offshore tankerage loading from.rigs? The efficiency 

of the pumping field depends on substrate and sand. To start 
and shut down the pumping operations is. hard. A gas-driven 
field is not as bad. . 


There seule: be many more mitigating measures discussed. 
There should also be a section on technical jumps to deal 
with different environmental challenges, i.e., the big jump 
between Gulf of Mexico and North Sea technology. Would this 
be needed or would it occur here in New England? 


There is much variation in company standards for rig operation 
and operator training. «An excellent operational crew is 
important. 


Henry Schwartzberg (Ag. & Food Eng. Dept.) An incentive for 
compliance with quality operating procedures could be to 
regulate the ability to lease. It couid depend on previous 
compliance and procedural quality by the operators. ~ 


. Richard Smardon {€0£A) Will the state be able to have some 
jurisdiction in these matters? That is,.will appropriate 
state agencies be able to comment on draft federal operating 
order? 


26. Henry Schwartzberg (Ag. & Food Eng. Dept.) Will the 
Jurisdiction cover inspection, surveillance and/or 
enforcement? 


Wi. Relationship Between Local Short - Term Use and Maintenance and 
Enhancement -of Long - Term Productivity 


27. Arthur Wright (Economics Dept.) Scope of report reflects 
deficiency of U.S. energy policy. Opportunity costs are 
only discussed briefly. Some of the arguments are imprecise. 
A discussion of the price impacts-on the region has been 

-omitted. The New England oi! would have no impact on the 
cost of of! In this area but if gas were discovered, New 
England would definitely benefit. The issue of royalties 
has not been discussed. 


Wilda. Alternatives to the Proposed Action 


F. Energy Alternatives 


2B. Lawrence Ambs (Mech. & Aero. Eng. Dept.) The discussion 
assumes growth orientation but the country is in a strong 
changing state now. The various alternatives are adequately 
discussed but do not consider a national energy policy. What 
are we going to actually do and how -- policy is needed. 


G. Alternative OCS Exploratory Programs : 


29. Arthur Wright (Economics Dept.) The discussion of the bidding 
processes is shallow and should be more inclusive. Al? of 
:the reasonable alternatives to bidding processes have been 
considered but not in adequate depth. 


The benefits from the separation of exploration from 
exploitation should be included. 


Henry Schwartzberg (Ag. & Food Eng. Dept.) Perhaps exploratory 
drilling should be initiated by U.S. government-financed private 
contractor. The data could then be used to make a more rational 
decision later. 


31. Ervin Zube (IME) Lesser magnitudes of leasing should be. 
discussed in more detail than the present two and a half 
‘paragraphs. Alternatives should be considered in greater 
detail.especially in consideration of tradeoffs between 
potential impacts and possible mitigation measures. 


Addendum | 


Additional Comments 


REMARKS ON THE 0.C.S. DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL STATEMENT 
Gregory W. Webb 
Dept. of Geology and Geography 


The description of the geology of the offshore environment (Section 11 Ala, 
pp. 173-206) is adequate and is based upon the best avallable publ ished data; 
further detall could be developed, at this time, only by use of proprietary 
reflection seismic data. Refinement of estimates of hydrocarbon potential are 
meaningless prior to extensive drilling, other than to observe that the similarity 
between the eastern U.S. offshore and the adjacent Chnadian offshore does not 
Imply tha presence of vast reserves off the U.S. Nearly 100 holes have been 
drilled off Canada without any large discoveries. 

The depths of the Georges Bank and Baltimore Canyon Troughs, or basins, 

Is shown correctly as being in the 2500 to 3500 foot range, as on p. 199, 
correcting older and shallower Interpretations useu in Maher, 1971, U.S.G.S. 
Prof. Paper 659. Thus, it ¢orrectly assesses the large volume of sediments 
present offshore and the great depth of wells which might be drilled. 

The section on geologic hazards, p. 206, is too brief, though not misleading. 
The continental shelf surface ts not susceptible to submarine landsI Ide: even 
during earthquakes, assuming that drilling and production platforms are procabiy 
emplaced. Such emplacement also should preclude failure due to undercutting by 
current scour. Structures developed on the continental slope would, however, be 
susceptible to sich failure and sliding, and if located in very deep water 


(several thousand feet and deeper) they could be impacted by catastrophic 


turbidity currents. Pipelines across the continental shelf and onshore would 


be safe from even major earthquakes, if experience in California ts any guide. 
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The Tehachap! earthquake of 1952, 7.6 Richter and vil to XI Mercall!, with the 
‘epicenter In one oll fleld and the fault trace straddled by others, caused no 
pipeline fallure and no spills at the many hundreds of drilling or producing wells 
In the area; some wells suffered bent and pinched casings,in one field. By con- 
trast, other damage ane extensive, Including the explosion of a gas recycling 
plant (a refinery-type installation), stdesireel damage and collapse of buildings, 
road cuts, rallroad tunnels, water pipes, pole-mounted transformers, etc. {it Is 
evident that offshore equipment designed to withstand offshore hurricanes will 
withstand major earthquakes. The real risk from major. earthquakes ‘Is to the 
present tank farms at dockside In Boston Harbor and to future tank farms and 

ref tueries onshore, as well as to Boston and similar older cities tn which most 
buildings are of unreinforced masonry and brick construction, demonstrably 


earthquake damage prone. 


The coastal zone geology is less well described, particularly as to the 


dynamics of coastal zone processes and changes of beach and channel configurations. 
No drilling is at all likely in the conta zone In New England, but pipeline 
construction to the interlor from offshore might pose problems. Ditching and 
burial would entail some temporary washing of spoil] sediment as well as the 
dlaruprion of the narrow construction zone Itself. Extra care would be required 
‘also as to the location of a pipeline crossing, since the intensity of both the 
tical currents and the surf is greater on the New England Coast than on the 

Gul f Coast. Our conditions awe like those of the North Sea, and it would 

be weet to know more concerning construction practices used today in that area. — 


~ 


REMARKS ON THE 0.C.S. DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL STATEMENT 
Paul J. Godfrey 
Department of Botany 
Melinda M. Godfrey 


Research Assistant 
fastitute for Man and Environment 


Page 562: 

Where are a Jot more than ten brown and nine red spectes of algae 
on the Atiantic coast north of Cape Cod. 

{2) Submerged Seagrasses: We question the statement, “Zostera represents 
@ arm ‘Season species and is replaced in cooler seasons by Hafodule 
beaudittel. .Zostera goes north to the Arctic and south to North Carolina; 
North Carolina Is the northern limit of Halodule. tn other words, they 
barely overlap. Zostera Is a perennial growing in dense beds; it grows 
in the spring unti] the water temperature reaches about 20°C, and then 
under goes Trageantation and decay In the warm weather of summer. In the 
winter it ies more or less dormant untl] the next spring's growing season, 


Sut we have never heard of Its being seasonally replaced by anything. 


Page 563 (3): 


Mangroves are not found north of Florida. 


Comments on the Effects of 011 on Marine Organisms: 


The Jong-term adverse effects of oi] in the marine environment may 
have been downplayed. Many more studies Indicating the adverse effects 
| eould have been cited. There was only brief mention of the concern many 
feel that smal}, chronic spillage may be more harmful than one massive 
spill. Wydrocarbons are a persistent poison to most marine organisms. 


The report points out that oil causes ''stress anti mortality" to 


phytoptarikton. If phytoplankton photosynthesis fs sezfously disrupted, 
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nearly everything else In the ocean will suffer, Including “‘shery 
organisms. Unfortunately, most oll Is spitied in inshore waters where 
most of the productivity takes place. ‘If phytoplankton Is substantially 
Interferred with we really don't have to worry about whether ol]! damases 
other organisms directly. 

"Studies from Louisiana are cited to show that marine life can con- 
tinue to funccion In the presence of ofl. It should be remembered that 
New Ercland waters are much colder and processes of weathering and 
bacterial degradation are much slower. 

it Is being shown more and more that smal} quantities of oi] can 
snes sutitte but significant disruptions In marine animals. To cite 
just one recent example, Atena and Stein (Environmental Pollution, 
isis 6, pp. 77-86, 1974) have demonstrated that just a low level of 
‘sie decdiiteiad te the water can jam the sensory apparatus of lobsters 
and keep them from feeding. 


* SECTION C 
“Page 564: | - 
(4) Rocky Sea Fronts: This section is very generalized and weak. 


It does not go Into any detail about the Importance of this habitat in 
the New England region, and the Canadian Maritimes. de falls to cite 
a tinea oEbee by Mann (Sclence 182:463-498, 1973) pointing out the 
very high product Iv ty of seaweeds on rocky shores, particularly during 
the cooler periods of the year. 0. 

(6) Barrier Beaches: This section Is very poor since a tremendous 
coastal region has been reduced to only one type of model. It does not 
differentiate between northern nd southern beaches, but Tumps them all 


together. 
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Page 566: 

The paragraph that discusses man's effects Is In error {this ts 
a subject that we have studied and published on). The ei orts at 
stablization have not resulted in erosion of the beach and foredune 
system. This Imp! les that “11 sniton Is the result of man - ridiculous. 
Stabilization has tead to some problems in a few places, but not as Im- 
plied in this statement. The comment about stabilization resulting ina 
typical dune community they describe is absurd! Dune zonation is the 
result of natura} processes - particularly salt spray, flooding, and sand 
movement. 

The description of barrier Island vegetation (apparently taken from 
one of our papers) only applies, in part, to the southeastern U.S. coas.. 
They completely disregard the typc of coastal features of New England ard 
the Northeast. Likewise, no mention is made of the heavily vegetated sea 
islands of the Georgia-South Carolina coast. The listing of species in- 
cludes purely southern trees, such as Pinus caribaea, with no mention of 


dominant types beyond the south coast. 


Page 568: 4 : 

The first sentence Is a gross exaggeration - ''Storm generated waves 
have breached the barrier Island system repeatediy..."' While true for 
cercaln sections at times of severe storms, and only a few regions during 
moderate storms, that statement does not hold for all the east coast 


barriers. Extensive areas have never been breached In recent times. 


The statement that "the above description holds for the entire Atlantic 


coastline where barrier beaches occur" is ABSOLUTELY UNTRUE! The descr atton 


given only holds for certain portions, mainly southern of the Atlantic 


coast, and then they Ignored major variations. 


Page 569: ’ 
The figure used as a typical zonation pattern for a barrier Island 
(Figure 108) on page 569 was taken from one of our papers on the ecology 


of Core Banks In North Carotina and cited by the VIMS group. The diagram 


as reproduced Is Incorrect and does not show what we described. Besides, 


It does not even suggest that this diagram only applies to a certain 
portion of -the North-Carolina -coast!ine where barrier islands are~ender 
severe stress from storms and rising sea levei. Many sections of even 

the Carolina coast are quite different having hich dunes “a wel 1-devel oped 


forests. 


Nowhere is any mention made of the differences between high and tow 
energy shorelines along the Atlantic Coast. Such differences are extremely 
important In the general ecology and geology of the barrier Islands, and 


_ likewise would be for of! spills. 


Page 57h: 

(10) Salt Pons: The first sentence 1s’ In error and the writer seems 
to have mixed salt ponds with lagoons. Salt ponds, or pannes, occur In 
salt marshes and are not shatiow “embayments.'' The definition given in 


the first sentence applies to the large lagoons (or sounds) behind barrier 


Islands. 


Summary: 


In general, the biological sections are poorly done with gross errors, 
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especially In the botanical sections. Certain portions are correct for 
some areas of the coast, but they CANNOT be applied as broadly as this 
Statement implies they can. The lumping of the great variety of ecological 
patterns and vegetation types on the Atlantic Coast into one description 


taken from a very specific part of the coast Is highly erroneous {even 


though they did take Information from some of our research). The report 


should have an Inventory of the marshlands and coastline that would be 


affected by of] problems. 


“SECTION E 
Page 190: 

The effects of oll are greatly understated. Line 13 should read 
“introduction of petroleum into the ecosystem does create disturbances 
(mot "may"). There Is also a great deal of data now accumulating which 
deals with the effects of petroleum and it is conclusive - not "far from 


conclusive" as they say. 


Page 191: 

The discussion about sandy beaches is wholly inadequate! Their 
resource value is much more than the "recreational value" that the report 
implies. To downgrade the biological community of sand beaches, as they 
have, is a gross distortion. Work done on southern sand beaches (Pearse, 
Humm and Warton 1942) has hain that a@ great deal of biogeochemical cycling 
goes on in the sand as a resuit of the vast quantities of bacteria in the 
beach. The sand Nesch has a rich array of micro-organisms, both plant and 


animal, that make up a significant ecosystem. While this community becomes 


somewhat reduced In the north, It does exist. There Is also a fair degree 
of primary productIivity within the sand beach, although Its nutrient cycling 
function Is greater. They totally disregard the role of sand beaches In 

the lives of shorebirds, and this role is os of the most important aspects 


of the coastal environment, and one of the most affected by oll spills. 


Page 199: (Wetlands) 


This section has been treated. better than others, although It Is 
lacking In depth. A major omission in this discussian, and one that has 
been discussed -In-several --research reports, Is that of-accumulat-ton-of 
' petroleum derivatives once they have~been carried out of the ‘ork and 

Into the estuarine food web. It is true that the marsh grasses can recover 
-from a spill after a period of time,*but the material that was coated is 
- carried cut of the marsh and ‘into the-complex detritus food web of the 
estuary. It is In this web that the greatest damage occurs to the system, 


and has the most long-lasting effects. 


NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL COMMISSION 
$3 STATE S/RkEET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 02109 


MEMORANDUM : November 21, 1974 
(for Staff Purposes) Eee 


FROM: Arnold R. Wallenstein, Esq. 


SUBJECT: Re: Comments on Draft Environmental Statement of the 
United states Department of the Interior DES 74-90, 
On the Proposed Increase in Acreage to be Offered 
for 0i1 and Gas Leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf. % 
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Within this memo I will identify nine major issues that are either high- 
lighted or omitted from discussion within the Draft Environmental Statement and 
which are crucial to Outer Continental Shelf Leasing Policy. I have not only 

‘commented on policy, but I have also looked ‘or inadequacies within the State- 
meni that could serve as a basis for a legal challenge for failure to mect the 
requirements-of the National Environmental Policy Act. - 


I. THE DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL STATEMENT IS INADEQUATE AS IT CONTAINS NO DISCUSSION 
OF THE EXTENT OF TIME THAT OIL AND GAS FROM THE OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF WILL 
BE PRODUCED. a ; ; ‘ 


: Pursuant to recent court Jecisions, an environmental statenent can be attacked 
and sent back to the agency for further facts if there is not sufficient information 
upon which a decision maker can make a sound decision. This statement can be attacked 
in this manner, as no where in the statement is there any discussion concerning the 
Tength of time the U. S. can expect to rely on the 0.C.S. for oil and gas. This is 
crucial management information;"if the 0.C.S. can supply the country with oi1 and gas 
for, perhaps a hundred years, then one can base a Jong term energy policy upon 
this information. But if the oi] and gas is only expected to last for, perhaps, 

_ only a few years (as the Alaskan North Slope Case) then one cannot found a long term 
energy policy upon these resources. A lack of such supply forecasts could be termed 
an inadequacy in this statement. 

There is within the statement statistics as to the amount of oi] and gas that 
night be present under the 0.C.S. (I, P. 168‘, and estimet2s of daily offshore pro- 
duction. (II, P. 224, 228-230). From these sets of *igures I have made my own very 
rough calculations of the number of years we can expect to receive oilfrom the 0.C.S. 
From the Atlantic 0.C.S., at estimated 1985 barre} per day production, the lowest 
reserves case would give us 9.6 years of production from this area; the high reserves 
rase would give us 19.2 years of production. At the year 2000 barrel per day produc- 
tion rate, in the low reserve case we could expect only 5.3 years of oil, and in 
the high reserve case we could expect10.7. years of production from the Atlantic 0.C.S 


As for natural gas, at the year 2000 expected producticn rate in the low reserve 
case we could expect 13.9 years, and in the hich case 27.9 years of gas production 
from the Atlantic 0.C.S. : 


Five years of oi] and 14 years of gas at the year 2000 production level with 
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the low case of reserves is a rather short period to base a long range energy 
policy upon. It is this type of information that decision makers as well as 

the public would like to be aware of beforecomiitting their Outer Continental 
Shelf resources to what may be irreversible resource depletion and environmental 
degradation. Therefore more accurate estimates of expected years of production 
should be produced by the Department of the Interior before this Draft Environ- 
mental Statement can be considered legally adequate. 


“TI. THE DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL, STATEMENT IS INADEQUATE AS IT CONTAINS NO DISCUSSION 
OF THE AMOUNT OF 0.C.S. OIL AND GAS NEW ENGLAND WILL RECEIVE OR OF THE IMPACT 
ON OIL PRICES IN NEW ENGLAND FROM THE INTRODUCTION OF THESE NEW RESOURCES. : 


Another crucial bit of information that decision makers and the public need 
to know is how much of the 0.C.S. oil and gas will New England actually receive. 
The statement contains no regional projections cof these gmounts, nor does it dis- 
cuss where it expects the crude oi] to be refined and thereafter distributed. The 
statement does not discuss what would happen if a refinery were buiit in the New 
ees ie and in fact it dismisses the possibility of a refinery in New England 
il, 322). 


If none‘of the oi] will initially be transpcrted into New England then it is 
very possible that New England will bear many of the burdens from 0.C.S. development, 
yet receive little benefit in terms of increased supply of oi% and gas. If this 
should be the case, then this type of decision making information should be clearly 
noted in the statement, as it will probably be a crucial factor in any decision on 
whether a develcpment should continue - at least on the state and regional level. 


Moreover, there is no discussion of the effects of 0.C.S. 017 on New England 
oi] prices. If there will be no lowering of petrclteum prices to New England con- 
sumers even after 0.C.S. development, as has been described as a possibility in?study 
by New England Regional Commission on the Effects of 0.C.S. Development on New England 
Oi] Prices, then this will be another crucial piece of management information that. 
should be stated. 


Therefore, without this deéision making and management information on whether 
New England will receive any of the 0.C.S. oi], and its price effects, the statement 
can be considered inadequate and should be redrafted to include such information. 


Til. THE DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL STATEMENT IS INADEQUATE AS IT DOES NOT WEIGH OR 
-BALANC: THE IMPACT OF 0.C.S. DEVELOPMENT ON MARINE FOOD RESOURCES AGAINST 
THE NEED FOR ENERGY RESOURCES FROM THIS AREA. 


a. The impact on marine resources is quite impcrtant information, for in these 
days ef world food shortages and potential mass starvation, the Outer Continental 
Shelf can represent a very rich world food resource, for both fish and aquaculture. 
The statement clearly shows that these marine resources are threatened by large 
scale 0.C.S. oi] and gas development, but no where is the question of whether the 
0.C.S. can rema?~ puth an energy and food resource _ @iscussed. This is one of 
the most importa:? questions that must be answered before the 0.C.5. is developed, 
yet nowhere in the statement are these two questions analyzed against each other 

in the same section. 


The draft statement shows that oi] spills can be lethal to the lower plank- 
ton organisms, although the evidence at this point is not conclusive. There is also 
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some evidence of the toxic effects of of] spills sn the Nekton (active swiners), 
- for many dead fish have been found in the vicinity of oi] spills, and alteration of 
~ behaviour patterns has also been discerned. (I1, 175). Oi] has been shown to be le 
thal to the benthos (bottom dwellers); these creatures are even more greatly affec 
by drilling and pipelaying operations which directly impact their living area and 
cause them to’ be smothered by large amounts of sediments, drill cuttings and toxic 
drilling compounds, (II, 175-180). 


If the water column is filled with drilling rigs, oi] leakage arid spills, ships 
drill cuttings, and sediments, then the area will be entirely unusable for aquaculte 
which is a potential method for farming the sea. 


The statement specifically discusses the impact of 0.C.S. development on commer 
cial fisheries. At one point, it states that "Oil spills present the greatest poten 
tial hazard to commercial fish and shell-fish. Fish kills have been documented in . 
several areas of major spills of refined oi1." (II, 268.). Moreover, it is stated 
that oil pollution may introduce carcinogenic hydrocarbons into the aquatic environ- 
ment which may in turn be concentrated within the bodies of commercial fish and °r- 
shell-fish, so as to become unfit for human consumption. (II, 167-169, 267-208). 7° 


In addition to the direct toxic effects 6f di] spillage on fish, 0.72.5. devel-., 
opment will remove at least 8000 acres of the sea bed and vater column from COMMERCE 
fishing by virtuerof physical obstruction. Finally, fish that are nerely contaminat< 
by oil, and sites suitable for aquaculture, will also be removed from food resource t 
by oi] spillage. (II, 269-275). : to 2 


. Siete 


a! : : 

Oil spills can also have lethal effects on estuaries, bays ‘and wetlards, whici 
are among the most productive areas in the world, and provide the food and breeding - 
grounds for many species of marine life. Thus, destruction of wetlands and estuaries 
by direct development or indirect oi] spillage can have devastating effects on the 
food chains and ultimately upon the marine resources,’that humans can rely upon for 
food, now and in the future. (II, 191-203). sae : 


It is expected that hundreds of thousands of barrels of oi] and toxic drilling 
compounds will be released over-the life span of 0.C.S. preduction into the ocean, 
destroying fish and poisoning the fish-to-human food chain. (11, 304-307, 311). 

It is thus highly probable that the use of the 0.C.S. as a marine food-resource will 
be significantly impaired. te : 


Therefore, since the facts are not conclusive, it is recommended that more study 
is needed until we can be sure of the real effects of 0.C.S. development upon marine 
food resources. This is a significant and possibly irreversible decision to take 
action which could reduce marine food resources and condern millions of people te 
starvation around the world. At least until we are sure that the impact on these re- 
sources will not be absolutely fatal, 0.C.S. development snould not go forth until: 
these questions have been examined with accurate and determinative information; and 
until a clear decision has been made on the ability of the 0.C.S. to be used for both 
a marine food resource and an energy resource. 
b.The draft statement also does not state that fish use less man-made energy to become- 
food than it takes to produce crops: or raise cattle. Ne where, however, is the over-_ 

a1] food-energy balance considered in this statement. Perhaps if the 0.C.S. were to be 
used exclusively for food resources, one might find that se save much more energy - 

by not growing the equivalent amount of protein on land. However, this issue is not. , 
discussed in the draft statement, and thus could be considered inadequate until the - 
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overall fish-energy and energy balance questions are faced. 


IV. THE DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL STATEMENT REVEALS A BADLY CONSIDERED, PREMATURE 
AND ILL-DEFINED ENERGY POLICY. 


A reading of the draft statement reveals that there is no comprehensive 
ei national energy policy in which 0.C.S. development can‘ be put into perspective. 
we Uniess decision inakers are able to weigh 0.C.S. development against the full impact 
of an overail energy policy, they cannot adequately assess the true environmental, 
socio-economic and energy impact of this policy. 


a. As noted above, in section I, the statement does not consider any projections 
of how long we can expect oi] and gas from the 0.C.S. An overall energy policy 
should not be based upon 0.C.S. petroleum resources until! it is known whether the 
resources will be available in vie long term or the short term. 


b. Further inadequacies with this statement are found in the section on irreversi- 
ble and irretrievable commitment of resources,’ (II, 321-323), where it is therein 
stated that if we develop the areas of the 0.C.S. with the highest potential oil 
reserves, then we may delay development of secongary and tertiary petroleum recovery 
technology. However, it is not stated that if we use these 0.C.S. resources then 

we will also delay commercial development, of, other alternative types of energy resour 
and also have depleted our last major’ ‘“agéhyves of patroleum in this country. We will 
have then consumed much of our new petroleum resources and be left with no alternati 
recovery technologies, no well novel eee alternative Sere resources, and no major 
emergency petroleum reserve. 


An alternative policy may be to use in the short term demand reduction policies, 
and place a high priority on developing other alternative energy resources, and there 
fore save the 0.C.S. oil for other uses. Such other uses would include the manufac- 
turing of petroleum based goods, such as drugs, chemicals, plastics, synthetic ruo- 
ber and clothing fibers that cannot be replaced by other materials, and wil] be lost 
if the oil is burned; also we could save the 0.C.S. resources as a national strategic 
energy reserve for use in times of emergency, or in the failure of other energy resour 


-The point is however, that this type of alternative policy was not considered 
in this statement, yet it is absolutely essential to do so if this country is to have 
a sound and reasonable energy policy for the future. oo 


c. Further evidence as to ‘the inadequacy of the discussion of energy policy ‘in 

this statement is found in the section on Energy Alternatives. (II, 347-412). 

Therein all energy alternatives are described, but again good decision information 

is lacking: Each energy alternative is not considerad specifically relative to 0.C.S. , 
leasing. For example, could the particular energy alternative, if developed, replace 

0.C.S. 011? How long wiil each alternative last in years relative to 0.C.S. oil? 

Would it be better to use one or all of these alternatives in the’ short term, and save 
0.C.S, as a long term reserve? Moreover, the relative environmental impacts o7 these 
alternatives vis-a-vis 0.C.S. oi] are not compared. 


Further, the energy efficiences of these relative alternatives are not compared. 
How many tons of western coal would-be needed to match 0.€.S. oi] output and BiU's? 
How many homes would have to be solar heated to replace 0.C.S. oil, etc.? Thus, the 
section can be described an inadequate as the alternatives are not presented in a form 
that really aids the decision maker in assessing the costs and the benefits of the 
possible alternative energy policies. 
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V. THE DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL STATEMENT REVEALS ADVERSE ENVIRONMENTAL AND S$OC1T0- 
ECONOMIC IMPACTS TO SUCH A GREAT EXTENT THAT THE BURDENS’ OF 0.C.S. DEVELOPHENT 
IN THE PRESENT TIME FRAME MAY NOT BE WORTH THE BENEFITS. 


The statement clearly points out that the environmental impacts are poten-, 
tially very great. it III, above, discussed the off-shore impacts on the 
marine environment. (11 » 162-216). 


a. Air quelity will be adversely affected by evaporation from oi] spills, well- 
fires and escape of natural gas. (II, 261). However, greater degradation of 
air quality could arise from new refineries and related petro-chemical industries 
built to handle 0.C.S. development. The statement notes that an increase in refine 
capacity will add to the total emissions of nitrogen oxide, suphur dioxide, hydro- 
carbons, carbon lagi cists and hydrogen sulphide. 


The statement is {nedequate in this area however, because it does not note thai 
Studies have shown that there have been increases in lung cancer and respiratory 
diseases in areas that are situated near refineries and petro-chemical industries. 
This is ene decision making information. which is not brought out. (C.F. II, 
262, 309 : 


b. Development of 0.C.S. will have great impacts on water quality. This statement 
notes that thousands of barrels of dril) cuttings, hundreds ot thousands of barrels 
of toxic oil and formation waters via spill and leakage will be emitted into the 
water over the course of 0.C.S. development. This pollution of the water will of 
course have. the greatest effects on marine resources, which was discussed above in 
section III. Moreover, such pollution of the water will lessen the value of the 
ee for sport fisheries, recreational and swimming uses. (II, 262-265, 307 a-b, 
310). i 


c. The statement goes into great detail on the adverse impacts on beach and shore 
line recreation, asthetic and scenic values, historical or archaeological sites, con 
servation resources, and sport fishing. Most of these impacts are described as ad- 
verse and unavoidable and irreversible. (II, 214-218, 255-259, 313-316.) 


d. The economic and social impacts of 0.C.S. developmemt are also demonstrated to 
be quite significant. (II, 242-249). However, the statement can be attacked in thi 
area as it does not show the net impact of whether the increase in services whic? 
will be required of affected municipalities would outweigh the benefits of increased 
employment and tax revenues. ie..will burdens outweigh the benefits? ! 


e. The study reveals that a large amount of land will be needed for refineries, co 
struction of petro-chemical industry and for the use of other related industries, su 
as, ‘drill-rig and pipe assembly, and construction materials and services that are 
required for an infra-structure capability to sustain 0.C.S. production. In eastern 
Mass. and R.I., 0.C.S. development will require 17% of the undeveloped Jand actually: 
suitable for primary development, without considering the amount of land needed for 
secondary related industries. A commitment to use this amount of land and to under- 
go consequent environmental impacts will have significant ramifications for the 
affected area,and should not be taken without-sufficient study and policy considera- 
tion. 


f. Finally, we come to the question of how much development can the environment 
sustain, and still support human life? 0.C.S. development will place new burdens 
on our already stressed environment '- but in response to this the draft statement 
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can only note that the additional stress which the eco-system can absorb is limited, 
and at present the bounds of the limitations are not known (II, 318). But shouldn't 
we want to know the perimeters of environmental capability before massive 0.C.S. 
development commences? Therefore, because this long term limitation is not known and. 
is not discussed in the draft environmental statement, the statement can be considered 
inadequate and subject to attack for failure to consider this point. It may be wise 
to postpone 0.C.S. development until the outward bounds such impacts are known, 


VI. THE DRAFT ENYERONMENTAL STATEMENT IS INADEQUATE AS IT DOES NOT SUFFICIENTLY 
CONSIDER THE EFFECTS OF 0.C.S. DEVELOPMENT ON THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The draft statement identifies many new sources »f air pollution resulting 

’ from 0.C.S. development such as, natural gas leaks, gas well blowouts, well-fires 
and a large amount of evaporation of hydro carbors. (11, 260, 262, 309 ). However, 
one of the main new sources of air pollution that has not been adequately considered 
is that which would result from construction of refineries an7t petro-chemical indus-~ 
tries in coastal areas adjacent to 0.C.S. development. ‘ 


Studies have shown that the incidence of lung cancer and respiratory diseases 
is significantly higher in communities adjacent to refineries and petro-chemical 
industries. Since one could expect such industries to be developed in response to 
0.C.S. development, then these potential public health impacts should be described. 
The fact that a community may absorb higher rates of cancer and tung disease some 
years after 0.C.S. leasing begins is certainly an important piece of management in- 
formation that “the decision maker and’ the public should know. 


The draft statement also clearly points out that water pollution would signifi- 
cantly increase through spillage of thousands of barrels of toxic oi] and drilling 
compourids from routine drilling operations, as weil as from accidental spillage, 
pipe-line laying operations, and associated on-shore pollution. (II, 262-265, 307 
a-b). However, the study does not point out in the section on water pollution that 
oil pollution from any source may introduce carcinogenic (cancer causing) hydrecarbons 
into the aquatic environment. These cancer producing substances, can be concencrated 
within the bodies of commercial fish and shell-fish and move up the food chain until 
they reach species which are used for human consumption. This fact is alluded to 
in Il, 267-268, but studies at this point are not definite upon the extent and - 
implications of this contamination of food chain. This information of course, is 
important to the decision maker in deciding whether the benefits of 0.C.S. development 
are worth the buruens placed upon the public health of the community. 

In the section on Energy Alternatives, the draft statement also inadequately 
discusses the effect on the public health by nuclear power piants by failing to dis- 
cuss nuclear power plant safety issues. long term storage of plutonium, and the danger 
of liquid metal fast breeder reactors. Also, the potential public health impact of 
the burning of coal in urban areas, espe-ially the increased incidence of heart and 
lung diseases as weil as cancer. Finally, the statement inadequately discusses the 
dangers of geothermal energy such as its potential for causing earthquakes in the 
immediate area. : 

In sum, draft statement can be considered to have inadequately discussed the 
public health issue as it does not consider the impact on air quality and public 
health from the development of a refinery and a petro-chemical industry; the impact 
on water quality and the public health hy the contamination of the marine food chain 


and its potential carcinogenic effects; and finally, the public health dangers of other 


alternative sources of energy. : 
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VII. IF THE OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF IS DEVELOPED, THEN 
TERM POLICIES SHOULD BE FOLLOWED. 


TERNATIVE SHORT 


The present Gcpartmen* of the Interior policy in regards to 0.C.S. develop- 
ment calls for the immediate leasing of at least ten milli: . acres of 0.C.S. for 
oil and gas leasing, despite the lack of information as to how long 0.C.S. oi]. and 
gas will last, as to how much oi] and gas New England would get, as to-the public 
health and environmental impacts, and without a coherent anc unified national energy 
policy in jight of which 0.C.S. development can be rationally comsdared arid considered. 
It may be asked Invever, why this country should rush to develop and consume one of - 
its last great pétroleum reserves with such significant irreversibie consequences, 
eB without proper consideration of the questions asked above? 


Perhaps a better alternative policy than the one the Department of Interior is 
rushing into is that which is partly identified on II, 338-342. Such an alterna- 
tive policy would postpone the increase in 0.C.S. development until proper pollution 
control technology, base-line information environmental studies, land-use plans, and 
regulations are passed which can allow 0.C.S. evelopment to proceed with greater 
benefit and fewer adverse consequences to the people of the affected areas. More 
importantly however, this country should not’ develop 0.C.S. reserves until it has 
considered whether the 0.C.S. should be developed in light of the food problem the 
world currently faces, in light of the specific New England impacts of such develap- 
ment, and in light of a better considered national energy policy. Once these long 
term policy questions are settled, and once the short term questions have been dealt 
with, tnen 0.C.S. development, if deemed the best policy, could commence, but with 
fewer adverse Tmpacts.and much greater agreement over its wisdom and benefits. 


Therefore, it is recommended that 0.C.S. development should be postponed until 
such time as these short and long term policy issues and technical questions are 
settled. This postponement may.only last two years, (c.f: 11, 343}, but it is a 
period that prudence and wise policy making indicates to be the best course of action. 


Vit. pee ACCELERATION OF THE 0.C.S. LEASING IS PREMAi URE AT THIS TIME AS THERE 
HAS BEEN INSUFFICIENT LONG TERM PLANNING AND PREPARATION, AND INADEQUATE 
INPUT FROM LOCAL DECISION MAKING BODIES. 


The study states (II, 319) that cumulative impacts of 0.C.S. development can be 
controlled through proper planning and coordination among federal, state and local 
governments, and private industry -- but has this actually eccurred? 


For example, the Coasta! Zone Managenent Act was enacted to control on-shore 
. effects of coastal development, but the Department of the Interior has publically 
stated that it will not wait for Coastal Zone Management programs te be developed 
‘ before 0.C.S. leasing progresses. Even though the draft statement highlights the A 
great on-shore impacts of 0.C.S. development, the Pepartment of the Interior is wil- 
ling to allow these impacts to occur before states have dexeteped their Coastal 
Zone Management programs. 


‘The Federal government has shown nv intention of sharing decision-making and nae) 
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policy shaping power with the states, local government, or the public at large. 
(c.f. The U.S. vs. Maine Case where the Federal government has gone to the Supreme 


Court tc protect its exclusive rights to control off-shore 0.C.S. jurisdiction and 
consequent development. ) 


Thus, the indication in the draft statement that cumulative ‘iaenee of 0.€.S. 
development can be controlled through cooperative federal, state and local planning 
is a myth designed to weaken the opposition of the states towards this Jeasing pro- , 

_ gram. 


Therefore, until the Federal government takes positive steps to join with the 
states and the public at-large in making decisions on the timing and the extent of 
0.C.S. oi] and gas development, the states should exert every means within their 
control to enforce their rights to protect the public health of its citizens, the 
environment, and the livability and the economy of the state. The ultimate goal 
is for the states to have an effective voice in the initial policy decision and in 
subsequent developments that emanate from the leasing of the Continental Shelf in 
the waters adjacent to their coast lines. . 


IX. IF THE PROGRAM 70 INCREASE THE ACREAGE OF OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF LEASING 
IS ADOPTED, THEN THE ADEQUACY OF THE MITIGATING MEASURES CAN BE QUESTIONED. 


The draft statement describes the m:i‘gating measures (I1, 287-303) that 
would be included in the proposed actions. These measures include geuphysica} 
exploration, exploration drilling, regulation of field development (drilling,plat- 
forms, completion, sub-sea issues ), the transportation of.oi] and gas (pipe-lines, 
tankers and barge s), off-shore oi] storage, on-shore treating: and.stcrage facilities, 
management techniques, research on advanced technology, and conservation practices. It 
may be questioned whetner mitigating measures therein proposed are the best practic- 
able that can be undertaken to insure that the adverse impacts to the environment, the 
economy, and the marine food and energy resources are minimized. 


(Writer's noté -- this section should be developed in greater detail by those 
persons with expertise in the above mentioned areas to assure tiat the states can 
put forth those mitigating measures which they feel wili protect to the greatest 
extent the interest of the state and its citizens.) 


De Gs MOre wealle of. AL Cassachaselts: 
Lyra riment of Natural Teesources 
Livision of Marine Fiheries 
Leverelt Seleonslall Building, Government Center 
100 Cambridge Soreet Boston 02202 


February 3, 1975 


MEMORANDUM TO: Frank Grice, Director 


FROM: W. Leigh Bridges, Assistant Diréctor 


SUBJECT: Draft Environmental Impact Statement, 
74-90, on the Proposed Increase in Acreage 
for Oil and Gas Leasing on the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf, Prepared by the Bureau of 
Land Management, U. S. Department of 
Interior 


The above-titled document describes in 
@ general way the environmental impact on the proposed 
leasing of 10 million ac«c»s of outer continental shelf 
lands for oil and gas leasing, The scope of this leasing 
includes areas on the Atlantic Coast, Gulf Coast and 
Pacific Coast, and attempts to summarize the impacts on 
the resources in these areas. More devinitive impact 
statements will be produced on the effects of exploration, 
development, and transportation of oil and gas as these 
areas are leased and developed. The following is a list 
of specific comments: 


1. Volume 1, Fage 98, Section h, discusses contingen., 
plans and equipment for controlling and removing 
pollution, It is noted that standby pollution control 
equipment will be immediately available at a land- 
based location. The use of pollution control equipment 
for effective control of offshore oil spills is 
questioned, Sinve this equipment will be land-based 
and will be located as much as 20 to 100 miles from 
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the nearest platform, it is difficult to envision effective deploy- 
ment of equipment in a timely manner to prevent the spread of 
‘Spills in offshore areas, 


Pages 100 through 102, Section b, on-site inspection: this section 
does not cont2zin enough information to give the reader an overall 
idea of the effectiveness of the inspection program. The frequency 
of inspection is questioned, since it would appear that producing 
wells are only inspected once a year, Similarly, the content of 
these inspections is not clearly defined, 


On Page 106, the value of fines for failure to install subsurface 
safety devices in 1970 in the Gulf of Mexico is presented. It 

would be more appropriate to present several years’ data on the 
number of fines, warnings and suspensions so that the reader could 
gain some insight as to whether the inspection and enforcement program 
is effectively reducing the numbers of spills and other operational 
failures, 


On Page ll°a, it is noted that the Corps of Engineers requires 
that pipelines crossing shipping fairways be buried to a depth of 
10 feet. In order to reasonably protect fishing operations in 
areas where pipelines may conflict with trawling, it is suggested 
that the States and the National Marine Fisher.es Service require 
a similar pipeline burial policy. 


On Page 117 (c), the report indicates that NOAA is conducting environ- 

mental baseline studies sponsored by the BLM in the Gulf of Alaska, 

Because of the expertise of the NMFS in the North Atlantic area, and 

in particular the Georges Bank area, with respect to stock assessment 

programs, it is suggested that the BLM contract environmental assess- 

ment studies to the NMFS for the North’ Atlantic area. Background 

information, eady available, in the NMFS will be valuable for 

any rational essessment of the environmental impact oil development 

in this area, It is also suggested that the several States’ fishery 
be represented in de-ermining and viewing the content of 

Such a program hes already en suggested by the 
directors and that these studies s‘:0uld begin inmediately. 


u 
a 


each coastal State is requested to 
on the : Management Fi Board, it 
t etts would have a considerable stake in 
representation on this board when studies begin in the North Atlantic 
area, it is note mat fisheries interest should be required of 


‘ : a 
the State Reoresent 
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7. On Pages 129 and 130, the report summarizes present studies being 
conducted by the BLM in the Atlantic area. No mention is made of 
whether or not future stock assessment and ichthyoplankton studies 
will be conducted. Such studies are of paramount importance to any 
realistic impact assessment on the fisheries, particularly for the 
Georges Bank area-which has in the past produced approximately 12% 
of the world's fish production. It would appear that to date the 
BLM has bypassed to a large extent, the Federal agency (NMFS) which 
has the most expertise for conducting these kinds of assessments, § - 


8. On Page 21l, it is noted that Boston has a higher frequency of 
reduced visibility than other areas in the North Atlantic due to 
fog and haze. The importance of the fact of this reduced 
visibility would appear to have a large bearing on the operation 
of oil production facilities in this area, Moreover, weather 
conditions would have a large impact on the proper spacing of 
platforms with respect to minimizing interference with fishing 
operations. It would appear that some information on this 
subject could be derived from experience in the North Sea, 

9. On Page 253, fishery statistics would appear only to reflect domestic 
landings and values. Foreign fishery harvests must be included to 
reflect the true value of the fishery stocks of the Atlantic Coast, 


10. Pages 663 to 675 discuss landings and values of commercial fisheries 
of the Atlantic Coast States. It is pointed out that, in particular, 
this presents a biased value of the stocks in the North Atlantic 
section. In the case of Maine, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
decreases in total pounds landed since the 1960's have been directly 
related to foreign fishing eifort in offshore waters, Foreign fish 
Aarvests from the U. S. Atlantic Continental Shelf should be 
added to these landings and values reported. While foreign fish 
harvests are not reflected in the value of U. S. fisheries they 
should be reflected in the value of the fish stocks of the Atlantic 

~ Coast, 

ll. While the statistics reflect a realistic value for extractive industrie 
including fishing, they do not represent a true picture of the commer- | 
cial stocks off the Atlantic Coast. A large increase in foreign fishin 
has effectively depressed che domestic values of these fisheries. The 
North Atlantic fleets have been reduced because of competition from 
foreign nations, A significant portion of the demand for fish in the 
U. 3. is supplied through foreign imports. Domestic fishery landings 
and values could be expected to increase pri:vided some management regim 
was adopted by the U. S. for these offshore waters, 
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On Page 681, Parayraph 2, the University of Rhode Island report is 
quoted, it indicates that fishing is projected to decrease in 
relative and possibly absolute importance. As noted above, domestic 
fisheries have declined and will continue to do so if management 
levels are not adopted for offshore loss. The present capacity 
demand in the U. S. for fish has increased from 11 to approximately 
12 pounds per person. In addition, 70% of the demand in the U. Ss. 
is currently met by imports. If effective Manay ment were adopted, 
a large portion of this demand could be met from d>csestic sources, 


The following comments pertain to Volume II of the impact Statement 


concerning the Environmental Impact of the Action, Mitigating Measures 
included in the Action, Unavoidable Adverse Environmental Effects, and 
Alternatives to the Proposed Action, : 


Le 


On Page 157, Section IfI, the report states the difficulty in quantify- 
ing the effects of large oil spills because of the scarcity of existing 
information on the environmental impact, It is pointed out that with 
the prior quantitative studies it is almost impossible to pretend this 
impact. Therefore baseline environmental studies are imperative prior 
to leasing exploratory drilling and production in the ocs, 


On Page 169, Paragraph 2, the BLM concludes that sooner or later a 
major oil spill will occur wherever there is oil development. The BLM 
also concludes a rapid recovery of plankton populations affected by 
major spills, While this may hold true for many invertebrates, it is 
not the case with egg and larval fish forms and lobster larvae, It 

is quite possible that a large oil spill could effectively destroy a 
whole year class of fin fish or lobster in a particular area, 


On Page 170 it is reported that formation water is treated to remove 
most of the entrained oil (not greater than 50 ppt average), This 
Statement would appear to conflict with previous statements regarding 
discharges of formation water where all but 5° ppm is removed, This 
statement needs some clarification, 


On Page 172, Paragraph 2, discussion of the impact of oil on meroplankt 
does not consider the effects on such benthic animals as lobsters which 
spéwn only once every two years. The larval distribution is relatively 
unknown, However they are believed to concentrate at the surface, 
Therefore the impact could be considerable on offshore lobster 
populations, -It should be noted on Pages 174 and 175 that during the 
West Falmouth oil spill in 1969 several hundred thousand fin fish were 
killed due to the direct toxic effects of No. 2 fuel oil. The kiil 
involved approximately 25 species of fin fish. : 
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On Page 185, Paragraph 2, it is noted t special stipulations can 
be attached to any lease sale to mitigate potential damage to a 

unique feature, It is questioned whether such mitigation can also 

be applied to living marine resources of significant commercial 

value. If this is the case, it should be the responsibility of the 
BLM to propose an effective system of mitigation in areas where 

Spills will occur, 

Pages 157 through 187 describe the impact of oil spills and contamina- 
tion on various components of the biological communities in the 
offshore areas, Nowhere in this section is there any mention of 

the effects of oil spills on-fish eggs and larvae or lobster larvae, 
However, great emphasis is placed on the short recovery period for 
the zooplankton and phytoplankton communities. This error of omission 
is inexcusable considering the importance of fisheries in the North 
Atlantic section. One would judge from this treatment that the 

BLM has written off any concern for fisheries stocks as they may be 
affected by oil development, 


On Pages 192 and 193, it is again noted that substantial numbers of 
fin fish were killed in the West Falmouth oil spill. This was pointed 
out previously (Item 4) and should be reaffirmed in this section 

since mortalities involved much more than intertidal and beach fauna 
-as noted, 


On Page 267, Paragraph 1, it is noted by Hester (1974) that oil spills 
could possibly destroy a year class of clams or grunion, This citation 
appears to be one of the few references in the report which would indi- 
cate there is any possible effect or potential destruction of fish year 
classes. Again the report emphasizes tthe temporary reductions in 
plankton populations resulting from oil spill. 

On Page 268, Paragraph 4, it is reported that the impact on bottom-—livir 
species such as lobster and shrimp is likely to be very local because 
of the benthic habits of these animals. Hcwever, there is no indicatior 
that lobster larvae are associated with a surface film, 


On Page 270, the report indicates that the relative spacing of oil 
platforms is important in considering the potential impact on commercial 
fishing activities. As a point of information, the 1eport should 
.indicate what spacing requirements or regulations hdve been adopted in 
the Gulf of Mexico to reduce this potential conflict. 
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On Page 271, Paragraph 1, it is indicated that pipeline corridors and 
burial out to the 200 foot depth interval reduces the hazard of obstruc- 
tion conflict with trawling operations. Because trawling is so 
widespread on the North Atlantic shelf, the BLM should advance definitive 
proposals for minimizing this potential conflict. It is also noted that 
the traditional fishing grounds should not be pre-empted for exclusive 
use by oil developers, 


Pages 266 through 273 deal with the effects on commercial fisheries, 
This section does not address the potential losses of ichthyoplankton 


and the resulting effects on successive year class stocks of fish. 
Much greater consideration of this impact is necessary in the report, 


Pages 287 through 303, Section Iv, discuss mitigating measures included 
in the proposed action, “his section dces not include’ any discussion 
or mention of Cirect mo..ctary assessments against iessees for damage 

to living marine resources resulting from oil spills or other operating 
procedures, Some system of resource loss mitigation is needed and 
should not be omitted from the final statement. 


On Page 328, Peragraph 2, it is noted that the Council on Enviromental 
Quality ranks Georges Bank as one of the areas with the leést environ- 
mental risk, It would be helpful to know the basis for this ranking 
and whether or not the effects of ©1il development on fishery production 
were included. More background information is clearly needed in this 
ranking of areas for environmental risk, 


On Page 412, the alternatives of a Federal exploratory drilling program 
and a Federally conducted otf Structure stratigraphic drilling program 
are discussed. Both alternatives to the present system are dismissed 
with the indication that it would not be practical under existing 
manpower and budget constraints. Since these alternatives will be a 
significantly large Federal effort, the federal manpower and budget 
constraints are not a realistic limitation, It is pointed out that 

no new large Federal program has ever been established without a m2ssive 
infusion of both money and manpower. The advantages of Federal exvlora- 
tery drilling programs might outweigh the disadvantages when dealing 
with private oil Gevelopers, 


Page 421 discusses a division of management and supervisory functions 
between agencies, Regardless of who has supervisory or management 
functions in the Federal establishment, the need for self-sufficiency 
of energy production will far cutweigh any and all objections te 

CS development whether real or imagined, since the value of living 
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resources will be of secondary or tertiary concern with any Federal 
supervisory or management agency. It is hoped, however, that suitabie 
controls on production as well as leased areas can be initiated to wro- 
vide maximum protection of living resources. 


In conclusion, the Draft Environmental Statement does not provide 
sufficient information to evaluate the effects cf OCS development on 
marine resources, No provisions ure made te include values and landings 
of foreign nations of Atlantic Coast fish stocks occurring in the OS. 
With the exception of one reference, there is no discussi:», evaluation, 
or indeed an-.implication that major 011 spills could significantly affect 
commercial fish stocks through the destruction of ichthyoplankton and 
lobster larvae. There is no attempt to suggest specific remedial measures 
to minimize conflicts ketween fishing and 011 development operations, 
including trawling and platform spacing, as well as pipeline burial in the 
North Atlantic area, Potential exploration areas for development, as 
curre:;jtly known, are not presented in sufficient detail to determine 
specific areas of possible conflict with fishing operations, with reference 
to the North Atlantic Coast, the traditional rights of fishermen to these 
areas may have historical legal implications which vere not discussed in the 
report, Finally, the report emphatically states that oil spills in producing’ 
areas are inevitable, but there is no discussion or suggestion that some 
system of mitigation for damage to living resources should be developed, 


Woops HOLE OCEANOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION 
WOODS HOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 02543 
Se cole a Ne acd eae Ct 


Phone (617) 348-1400 
TWX 710-346-6601 


13 January 1975 


Mr. J.W. Devanney III 

Massachusetts Institute of Techne logy 
Department of Ocean Engineering 
Cambridge, MA 02139 


Dear Mr. Devanney: 


In response to your letter of 3 January, I have skimmed 
through the approximately 1200 pages of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement's Draft Environmental Statement. It is a compilation of 
generally available information brought together without analysis, 
an attempt to present data on the environment in an encyclopediac 
manner. It is too large to be considered “backgroun’a" information 
for the layman, and too small to cover the problems that might 
result from offshore development in any specific locality. It's 
objective is ill defined. 


For Massachusetts specifically it fails to point out, Dine 


nowhere cff that state is there any probability of oil 

within sight of shore. It does net point out the job benefits of 
ancillary industry to refining (such as petrochemical plants) to 
Massachusetts, nor does it show the far higher risk of coastal 
pollution from tanker importation than from pipelines from off- 
shore oil fields. It fails to point out that fuel equalization 
costs to New England represent a cost to the rest of the nation 
that cannot be justified on the basie of New England states' 
Opposition to development of oil off this coast. 


The report is an amorphous product of anonymous authorship 
in a Federal bureau. The Massachusetts recipients, however, can 
hardly fault it, as Massachusetts. itself has failed to produce 
any similar study more specifically oriented to its interests to 
the best of my knowledge. This in spite of the moire than ten 
years that have elapsed since the oil potention of Georges Bank 
became widely known. 


‘ Sincerely, 


[NO Bineery 
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27 December 1974 


Dr. J. W. Devanney III 

Associate Professor of Marine Systems 
Department of Ocean Engineering, Rm. 5-207 
MIT 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 


Sear Jack: 


c | have spent some time on the Environmental Impact Statement. 
As you can see from my several specific comments, !'m not sure whether 
it was not only hastily written but also hastily written by a bunch of 
incompetent people. Although I'm not impressed by the E!S, | am 
convinced that it is desirable to assess the magnitude of of] and gas 
resources available to the U.S. as soon as possible. 


Please feel free to incorporate the enclosed material in any 
way you see fit. 


Sincerely, 


re oe 
ie 
. 


Saul 8B. Saila 
Professor of Oceanography 


sg 
Enclosure 


Comments on - Draft Environmental Statement 
Proposed Increase in Acreage to the Offered for 0j1 and Gas 
Leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf DES 74-90. 


Saul B. Saila 


In my opinion, the environmental statement represents a loose rearrange- 


ment of material from diverse environmental inventories which have been recently 


conducted. The individual reports are far better than the attempted synthesis. 
It is very difficult for me to decide whether some of the errors in the text 
are merely typographical errors or whether they represent a real lack of under- 
Standing on the part of the writers. For example: 
1) Vol. 1, p. 249. The quotation from the URI study is wrong. Spisula 
sclidissima is not a polychaete. 
Vol. 1, p. 252. The statement ''Shad, striped bass, and river herring 
are among the species which spawn in tidal marshes" is wrong. None 
of these species actually spawn in tidal marshes. 
Vol. 2, pp. 13-17 and 55-59 are identical. The amount of material is 
‘great enough without this kind of redundancy. 
Vol. 2, p. 158, Ist line. The statement ''No geographic area would 
have ten million acres offered in 1975, so effects would be generally 
less than those observed in the Gulf of Mexico, aside from catastrophic 
localized spills.’' is not based on any factual information. It merely 
says that if all areas responded like the Gulf of Mexico, then the 
expected effects in other areas would be less than in the Gulf of 
Mexico because they are smaller. 
Vol. 2, p. 164. The statement ''No evidence was found in the literature 
that spilled oil enters marine feud chains via adsorption or absorption | 


by phytoplankton and subsequent ingestion by grazing herbivores" is 
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questioned and believed to be incacrect. See, for example, Gordon 

and Prouse, Mar. Biol. 22, 1973, pp. 329-333. The effects of three 
oils on marine phytoplankton photosynthesis - or, Muzzi, pp. 809-814. 
Effects of water soluble extracts of of] on phytoplankton. In: 1973 
Conf. on Prevention and Control of Oi] Spills, Published by API. 

Vol. 2, p. 175. The statement "No information has been: found on spilled 
oll affecting rumbers (sic) of the nexton other than finfish." is 
incorrect. See, for example, Atema, J. and L. Stein, 1972. Sublethal 
effects of crude oll on the behavior of the American lobster. PB213872. 
This omission is particularly significant as it applies to the Atlantic 
OCS where the American lobster is one of the most important of the 
exploited renewable resources of the area. 

p. 180, middle of the page. The statement ''We believe the duration of 
the impact will be short, with recolonization being completed within a 


year or two'' is an oversimplification and is incorrect as it stands. 


The recolonization process will depend upon the latitude, the organisms, 


the nature of the substrate and a host of other factors which make 
prediction difficult. In any event, it will a variable, and may take 
as long as a decade in some cases. 

pp. 266-275. This section Is entirely inadequate. Most of the rele- 
vant questions are not considered at all. For example, in section 2 
Impact soclo-economic on Commercial Fisheries, no mention is made of 
potential on-shore conflicts such as competition for space, dockage, 
repairs, crew etc. between oi] supply boats and fishing boats. 

No mention was made of potential legal problems or ways to resolve them. 
p. 270 - The statement is made "Unburied pipeiines (beyond the 200 foot, 


depth contour) may pose a problem to bottom trawl fishermen." This 
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is an understatement - at least for the Atlantic outer continental 

shelf area. For example, bottom trawling occurs to about 350 fathoms or. 
2150 feet. In fact most trawling is at depths greater than 200 feet 

on the OCS of the Atlantic. | believe a serious potential danger of 

oll spills could result from the interaction of heavy fishing gear with 
oll pipelines in the Atlantic OCS and perhaps In Other areas. The 
approximate depths to which gear Is reautariy fished in the No-thwest 
Atlantic Ocean is as follows: 


~ 


Bottom trawls 350 fathoms 
Scallop dredges 50 fathoms 
Lobster pots 400 fathoms 
Scottish seines 300 fathoms 
it ‘heute be also recognized that long lines may be as much as 35 miles 
in length and that they drift over an extended period and involve drift 
distances of 5-10 miles. 
There Is a history of fishing boat-cable biterect ide between the 
ITT TransAtlantic cable and commercial fishermen. In spite of burial 
there have been several incidents involving. major expenses to both - 
parties. a 
The problem of pipeline burial, pipeline routing, and protection 
is serious, and has not been addressed properly. No information cn the 
maneuverability of towed gear or their performance characteristics 
has been presented. 


No consideration has been given to the problem of talnted fish 


and shellfish. 


An ee 
in gener?] as | reflect on these 2 volumes, | am more and more convinced 
. ; e > 
that they do not reoresent an environmental statement, bt instead, renresent 


some kind of loose environmental inventory. 
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Vol. Il, p. 307a. The statement ''Drilling units contain compounds 
possibly toxic to marine life, particularly chromium compounds’: is 
incorrect. ‘The element is barium. 

Yol. {1, pr 3076 and p. 311. On p. 307b the statement [4 made thet 
approximately 6600 miles of pipeline will be needed if the frontier 
sales are held in Gulf of Alaska and the Atlantic. However, no 
mention is ‘made of loss of fishing grounds as a result of these pipe- 


lines. On Pp. 318 statement is made that from the estimated 500- 


1000 platforms required a minimum of 1500 acres of bottom will be 
. . 


removed from trawler operations. This is grossly inaccurate, since 
it says nothing about the maneuverability of fishing vessels towing 
fishing gear. | would guess that a no fishing buffer zone of about 
x mile radius would be required and each platform in the Atlantic 


area at jeast. 


Summary: 

| am of the opinion that drilling on the nation's OCS areas to establish 
the magnitude of the resources is in the national interest. | believe the 
technology is at hand to minimize damage to the renewable resources and the 
environment. | also believe the time is at hand re) assess on a regional scale, 
the conditions and configurations which would minimize environmental, social, 
economic and aesthetic losses. 

{| don't think that this Environmental Impact Statement comes very close tc 


either defining the problem or suggesting a reasonable course of action. 


State of Massachusetts 


Various agencies of the State government responded in 
great detail to the request from the State Clearinghouse for 
comments on the proposal to accelerate OCS leasing in 1975 and 


succeeding years. Each agency's comments are addressed in turn 


below. Many comments are mooted by the Department of the Interior 


modification of the proposal to be a proposed six sales per year 

in 1975 through 1978, with no specific acreage figures targeted. 

Many of the comments are also of such a detailed nature that the 

scope of the EIS was too broad to accomodate them. These detailed 
comments will more appropriately be dealt with in site-specific 

impact statements that will be prepared if lease sales are proposed 

in frontier areas, Comments that have been accepted by the Depart- 
ment as enhancing the quality of the final EIS will generally be 
acknowledged by the word "Editorial"; this indicates that the wugeneted 


change has been incorporated into the final EIS. 


Disposition 


Office of State Planning and Management - This office compiled the 
comments of the various State agencies, and concluded that the draft 
EIS was inadequate under NEPA. The contributing comments that led 


to this conclusion are addressed individually below. 


Department of Natural Resources - Division of Marine Fisheries 
Volume I 

1. It is felt that extensive amounts of clean up equipment must 

be located at shore-based podnts in order to make effective use of 

such material over a large area. Nearshore spills can be arrived 

at in short transit times, whereas spills far at sea do not repre- 

sent an immediate hazard to valuable coastal resources, and indeed, 

may not impact them at all if left to the natural effects of phys- 

ical, chemical, and biological weathering. This is not to say that 


spills far at sea are to be condoned (Out of sight...etc.), but that 


¢ 


the economics of site availability of large scale clean up equipment 


would prohibit most operations. 

2. Inspection programs and technology assessment *are discussed in 
the attachment of the USGS response to the issues raised in the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma report, Energy Under The Oceans. 

3. It was not possible to compile all this information in the time 
available; we have received assurances from USGS that there is close 
to 100% compliance with the requirement for subsurface safety control. 
4. This suggestion is now on the record. 

5. The expertise of the NMFS and various State fishery agencies is 
well known in the Department; a workshop has already been held in the 
North Atlantic region to address these problems and suggest to BIM 
the methodology of baseline studies on the fishery resources, Study 


plans are now being formulated for these studies. 


6. The State of Massachusetts «!ready has a representative on the 


OCS Research Management Advisory ioc i. 


7. As noted earlier, the envirom..»col studies in the North Atlantic 
are in the study plan formulation stize, after the workshop made its 
recommendations to BIM for conduct of the research. The NMFS has not 
been excluded from consideration; on the contrary, their background 
information and expertise will be relied upon heavily in determination 
of historical catch data and possibilities of impacts on the valuable 
New England fisheries. 

8. Weather conditions are factored into the analysis of hazards from 
natural conditions in Sectfon III on Impacts. 

9. Foreign fishery harvests from specific areas are difficult to 
assess, due to the reluctance of these commercial operations to divulge 
the exact sources (locations) of their catch. It is well known that 
New England fisheries are among the most productive in the world, } 
this breakdown seems beyond the capacity of this EIS. 

10. See argument presented above (9). 

11. The management or jurisdiction question may soon be resolved by 
the possibility that the U.S. may extend its fishing limits (protection 
of stocks) to 200 miles, This would moot this question. 

12. Possibilities for management of dcmestic fisheries is beyond the 


scope of this EIS. 


Volume II 
1. Baseline environmental studeis will precede exploratory drilling 
and production in all cases; however, OCS lands could conceivably be 
leased before baseline studies are completed, as is evidenced by the 
manner in which studies have been conducted in the eastern and western 


Gulf of Mexico, 


2. This possibility has been addressed in the final EIS; see Section 


III under Generic Impacts. 

3. Editorial correction - 50 ppm is correct, 

4. Impacts on such important meroplanktonic organisms has been in- 
cluded in Section III. 

5. It is generally agreed that spills can and probably will occur 
whereever there is oil and gas operations. It is felt that the current 
system of mitigation developed over many years provides an effective 
constraint on the possibility of large spills. 

6. Again, fishery stocks and the important life stages such as larvae 
and juveniles which affect year-class development are discussed in 
Section III. 

7. This fact has been pointed out. What must also be re-iterated is 
the fact that the West Falmouth oil spill was a refined product, not 
crude oil, and thus was inherently more toxic. 

8. No imme appears necessary. 

9. Editorial 


10. The spacing requirements are not stipulated by a-certain distance; 


“ 
OCS operating orders dictate that spacing and the number of plat- 


forms shall be selected to insure maximum field development with 

‘the minimum amount of heavy equipment and operations. 

ll. The BIM es advances the proposa! that similar requirements 
for pipeline burial will apply in the North Atlantic and that pipeline 
corridors must of necessity be sited with the historical fishing areas 
in mirid, so that conflicts can be kept at an evans minimum, 
12. Again, impacts on ichthyoplankton are found in SectionIII. , 
13. The problem with such a mmatary assessment in deciding what value 
to place on the resources, if indeed one can quantify the magnitude 

of impact caused by the event. Suggestions on how this would be 
accomplished are requested of Massachusetts Marine Fisheries group. 

14. This final EIS uses the CEQ methodology to some extent to analyze 
the relative environmental risk of development in each of the OCS 
regions. The CEQ report should be consulted for a full explanation 

. of its methodology. It is a report bo the President entitled OCS Oil 
and Gas - An Envrionmental Assessment dated April, 1974. 

15. Federally conducted exploration and off structure stratigraphic 
drilling are discussed in gre:er detail in Section VIII. 

16. Maximum protection of living resources is one of the overriding 
interests of the Department through the agencies that currently wankee 


and supervise operations--the BLM and the USGS. 


Water Resources Commission * 


I.B. The endorsement of the NOAA recommendations is ackhowledged. 


-I.C.2. The bulk of research and development of more effective ways 


of dealing with spilled oil on the high seas is conducted by Federal 
femetenint through the U.S, Coast Guard and Navy. Ongoing research 
will hopefully overcome the problems of working in rough conditions. 
II.A.1. The high seas in the Georges Bank area are noted and factored 
into the natural hazard analysis of that region in the area-by-area 
comparison in Section III. Site-specific impact statements will 
examine this problem in greater detail. 

Oral Testimony of Evelyn Murphy, Secretary of the Executive Office of 


Environmental Affairs 
& 


Page 790, para. 3 - Revenue sharing is not an issue of environmental 
concern, Alternative OCS policies are discussed in Section VIII. 

Page 790, para.4 - The policy decision on accelerated leasing has not * 
been made, and the planning schedule (now updated, see page 2 of final 
EIS) is a tentative plan for implementation of the proposal. The final 
EIS addresses this schedule and alternatives to that schedule, including 
the alternative of non-acceleration of OCS leasing. | 

Page 791, para. 2 - Although a decision may be made to accelerate the 
consideration of several more areas each year than was planned earlier, 
each sale proposal will still be evaluated on its own merits. 

Page 791, paras. 3,4,5 - The proposal as now stated in the EIS is to 


accelerate OCS leasing according to the proposed schedule, which has 


RAD 


an underlying premise of conducting six lease sales per year for the 
period 1975 through 1978, 
Page 791, last para. - USGS estimates used in the final EIS for cal- 


culating throughput spill volumes (see Section III) are based on the 


most recent estimates that appeared im June, 1975.through FEA. 


Page 792, para. 1 - Estimates of potential oil spillage for each OCS 
region are presented in the final EIS based on the historical spill 
rate, anticipated volume of oil, and natural hazards to development 

in each area. Section Lil. 

Page 792, para.2 - NEPA mandates that the environmental setting be 
described; since this is a herculean task for all OCS regions, each 
area can only be briefly described. This still produces a large amount 
of background information, much of which is not analyzed. Oil spill 
trajectory information, however, is used in Section III on impact. 

Page 792 to end of testimony - The entire section on in, acts has been 
revised to focus more on identifiable impacts and their relative mag- 
nitudes. Various combinations of energy alternatives are explored, as 
the analysis now benefits from several new sources: the Project Inde- 
pendence Blueprint, the Ford Foundation Energy Policy Project, and the 
University of Oklahoma recent analysis of energy alternatives. These 
documents were not available during p:eparation of the draft EIS. Public 
or Federally conducted exploratory drilling is discussed in greater de- 
tail in the final EIS, Finally, questions of revenue sharing do not 


seem appropriate to an environmental impact statement. 


Oral Testimony of Matthew Connolly, Director of the Massachusetts Coastal 
Zone Management Office 

In general, the Director's comments are directed at several 
presumed deficiencies that have either been corrected or determined 
to be of such detail that, if the same level of analysis were applied 
to all areas as is suggested for the North Atlantic, the document 
would te completely unmanageable. Many of the potential effects on 
fisheries are discussed in generic fashion in Section III; a site- 
specific impact statement on the North Atlantic would examine in 
detail many of the potential impacts which the Director raises. Resource 
information in both Section II and III for comparison with the risk 


analysis that is presented in Section III. 


The Director presented some provocative questions that have been addressed 
elsewhere, where possible, but which in general represent a compendium 

of many of the unanswerabi» questions of any OCS development, These 
unknowns are acknowledged in the final EIS where that is the case, but 
several conflicting occurrences need comment, On page 798, middle 
paragraph, it is stated that land-based impacts may be significant, and 
should not be undertaken without sufficient study. Specifically in 

Rhode Island, the Department wonders if that State's planning is so far 
developed that it can advertise for rig builders 


to utilize abandoned Navy bases for rig construction. (Ocean Industry, 


May, 1975, p. 19). Additionally, the EIS admits the difficulty of 


analyzing what amount of new refining ca, acity is induced by potential 


OCS development. There has been a large amount of pressure for new 


refineries even before the expanded leasing proposal was put forth 

by the Department. The EIS states that OCS production may not affect 
the plans for capacity enhancement, but only affect the siting decisions. 
The BLM has recently (June, 1975) advertised for proposals to analyze 


the very question presented above. 


The Departmnet feels that Coastal Zone Mangement plans can be imple- 
mented by states before OCS development has any large scale impact.:. 
Additionally, states have been involved to a large degree in decision- 
making regarding OCS development, through review of EISs and baseline 


study plans, through Governors' conferences, and through participation 


in the OCS Research Advisory Board and the recently proposed policy 


level component of that Board. 


Most, if not all, the concluding recommendations on viewing OCS devel- 4 
opment in light of national energy needs,etc. are discussed as alter- 


natives in the final EIS - Section VIII. 
Report of the Coastal Review Center 


Page 2, para. 1 - It was stated at the outset of the EIS that it was 


a program EIS, and its broad scope dictated a cursory examination of 


the potential environmental impacts of the proposal. Each element of 


the proposal, i.e., each lease sale proposed on the tentative plan- 
ing schedule will be subjected to in-depth environmental assessment 
when that specific lease sale proposal is made. The programmatic EIS 
addresses the broader impacts of proceeding in one particular sequence 
of lease sales or another, and in the time frame proposed as well as 
longer time frames. The charge that the cited statements on the two 
pages following show a bias toward minimizing environmental impacts 

is an artifact of our lack of knowledge of the magnitude and duration 
of many of these impacts, the lack of firm evidence that oil and gas 
accumulations underlie any of the regions, and the fact that many of 
the impacts derive from accidents which can not be predicted. Also, 
those impacts that are known from experience in the Gulf of Mexico can 
not be easily applied to frontier areas with conditions largely dif- 


ferent. 


Format changes here to follow pagination of EIS 


Volume I 
Page 192-This submarine landslide is mentioned in the discussion of 
the seismic risk of development in the Nerth Atlantic (Section III). 
Page 207 - Specific examples of storms seems too detailed, 
Page 216 - For the layman to understand the water masses of the North 
Atlantic, this seems like appropriate detail. 
Pages 247, 252, 260, 553 - While some editorial correction has been 
made on incorrect statements, we fail to see why the environment can 


not ’e most simply described by inventories, lists of flora and fauna 


in the regions and simple descriptions of interactions. 
Page 665 - A detailed description of the Georges Bank Fishery is more 
appropriately \the purview of a site-specific statement. However, the 
enormous value of this resource is repeatedly mentioned in the EIS. 
Page 696 - Editorial correction. 

Volume II 
Pages 157, 159, 161, 160, 162, 165, 169 - Direct quotations from 
these pages in the draft EIS are held up as indicative of several 
deficiencies on the part of the authors' perspectives. While these 
deficeincies may in fact be real, they spring from continual contact 
with the problem and the non-appearance of solutional methodologies. 
Perhaps the most completely studied crude oil spill is the Santa 
Barbara Channel blowout. An investigation of the many reports that 
that event fostered does little to allow confidence in the predictive 
capabilities of science. at the population, assemblage, or community 
level, Rather than engaging technical or theoretical discussions con- 
cerning impacts on these levels, the means of approaching these problems 


should be discussed for viability, validity, precision, and tractability. 


“IV. Alternatives to the Proposed Action < 


The notation of deficiencies in this section revolve around 
the non-existence of a National Energy Plan which spells out in detail 
Ed 


what the contribution of each and every energy source will be in dif- 


ferent time periods from now until the turn of the century. The OCS 


programmatic EIS does not attempt to provide such a plan, nor 

should it. The contribution to National energy supply under an 
accelerated development schedule is presented, along with a gen- 
eralized picture of the impacts that are asseciated with such devel- 
opment. The decision that will devolve from this document relates 

to what areas will be subjected to more intensive environmental 
analysis and in what time frame. Each of those individual sale 
proposals will then be evaluated for their particular advantage/dis- 
advantage balance. The point is made in Section VIII that the pre- 
sent system of incremental development of energy sources is either 


the proper way of developing these resources, or what a National 


Energy Plan would become in order to have some flexibility. Other 


plans are cited in this EIS as pathways for the Nation to follow in 


achieving long-term supplies of energy. 


Review by Members of the Faculty of the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, in cooperation with the Center for Environmental Policy 


Studies, Institute for Man and Evironment 


As many, if not all,the issues raised by this group of 
scientists have been addressed earlier in the State's comments (these 
comments were supplied to the Coastal Zone Office and the Executive 
Office for Environmental Affairs, both of which were examined earlier), 


or represent matters of such detail that this broad scope EIS can not 


address them, no response will be given specifically. Rather, they 
will be utilized by an EIS preparation team when a lease sale is 


proposed for the North Atlantic region. 
New England Regional Commission 


I. While one might find the argument appealing that producible life 
of the OCS oil and gas fields should be completely analyzed, such a- 
rigorous approach is not really possible at this time. The majority 
of our OCS lands are unexplored, i.e., there has been little if any 
exploratory drilling in most areas. While estimates of oil and gas 
potential can be made on the basis of seismic records, drilling is 
still the only method which allows verification of the existence and 
extent of these deposits. One could thus generate as many scenarios 
of OCS producibilities as there are estimates of potential, and there 
are several. The recent USGS estimates of undiscovered fecoverable 
resources are used in the analysis of oil spill potential for each of 
the OCS regions (Section III). 

II. The same argument applies as given above. The possibilities of 
refineries in certain locations are discussed in Section III, also. 
The effects on oil prices are beyond the scope of this EIS. 

III. Many of these comments quite obviously found their way into the 


testimony presented earlier by the Director of the Massachusetts 


Coastal Zone Management Office, and are responded to there. Some other 


considerations are presented (world starvation, impairment of fish 


resorces to depletion) that ere well removed from the realm of analysis. 


Iv. The EIS does not purport to offer a National Energy Policy, but 
rather attempts to assess the impacts of OCS development in the 
various areas, without regard to what can or can't be produced. 

a. See response to I above. 

b. The revised section on energy supply strategies in Section VIII 
addresses these issues, and presents alternatives. 

c. Again, the EIS does not pretend to present a National Energy Policy 
based on different levels of possible OCS oil and gas production. How- 
ever, many of the alternative energy sources are compared to OCS oil 
and gas regarding their ability to replace oil and gas in the near and 
long terms, as well as the impacts associated with their development. 
V. Increased domestic supply of oil will replace imported oil in re- 
fineries, given minimal effects of conservation measures. The number 
of refineries is thus not dependent on wi er the OCS is produced, 


given these conditions regarding conservation. Thus, development of 


the OCS will not produce increases in lung cancer, etc. per se. 


The remainder of comments in this section V either agree with what was 
presented in the draft EIS, or present material which is identical to 
what has been presented earlier, except for f). We find it difficult 
to believe that someone thinks that the outer bounds of the marine eco- 
system's ability to absorb stress will ever be known. No attempt at 
humor or a put-down, simply scientific incredulity and good wishes. 

VI. The only serious alternative to OCS development that cancels any 


possibility of public health hazards is conservation. SectionVIII. 


VII. Postponement for various reasons (development of a National 
Energy Plan, awaiting coastal zone plans) are discussed in even 
greater detail in this final EIS. Delay has some obvious advant- 


ages, but also some potential disadvantages. If conservation efforts 


are not completely successful, then some would make the argument that 


delay at this time, given the several years' lead time necessary for 
even moderate development of the OCS, would be the most incorrect 
decision this country has ever made. Exploration at this time at 
least allows more precise estimation of the Natior's reserves. 

VIII. The issues raised in this section have been addressed earlier, 
specifically in the testimony of Evelyn Murphy and Matchew Connolly. 
IX. The range of mitigating measures which the Government can take 
to reduce or eliminate adverse impacts to the marine and human en- 


vironments ave outlined in Section IV. 


STATE OF MISSISSIPPI! 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
WILLIAM L.WALLER We. M. HEADRICK 


GOVERNOR COORDINATOR OF FEDERAL-STATE PROGRAMS 


STATE CLEARINGHOUSE FOR FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
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Truesdell of Mr. Thomas Burke State Clearinghouse Number 
United States Department of the Interior 


ee 
Bureau of Land Management 


Division of Minerals Environmental Assessment (730) Date: April 1, 1975 
Washington, D. C. 20240 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION: Draft Environmental Statement, Proposed Increase in Acreage to 
be Offered for Oil and Gas Leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf. 


t 


. The State Clearinghouse has received notification of intent to apply for Federal assistance as described 
above. 


- The State Clearinghouse has reviewed the application(s) for Federal assistance described above. 


. After proper notification, no State agency has expressed an interest in conferring with the applicant(s) 
or commenting on the proposed project. 


. The proposed project is:( )consistent( _) inconsistent with an applicable State plan for Mississippi. 


. Although there is no applicable State plan for Mississippi, the proposed project appears to be: (x )con- 
sistent ( ) inconsistent with present State goals and policies. 


COMMENTS: The attached letters from the Mississippi Marine Resources Council and the 
Superport Coordinating Office are made a part of this Final Clearinghouse action. 


This notice constitutes FINAL STATE CLEARINGHOUSE REVIEW AND COMMENT. The 
requirements of U.S. Office of Management and Budget Circular No. A-95 have been met at 
the State level. 


+ Sonoda Mississippi Marine Resources Council 


J. E. Thomas, P. E. Post Office Box4970Long Beech, Mississippi 395600801-884-4a802 
Executive Director 


February 20, 1975 


Mr. Edward A. May, Jr. 
Federal-State Programs 
Suite 460, Watkins Building 
510 George Street 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 


Dear Mr. May: 


The Mississippi Marine Resources Council has completed a review of 

a draft environmental statement, Proposed Increase in Acreage to be 
Offered for Oil and Gas Leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf, pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Land Management, U. S. Department of the Interior. 
These comments have been coordinated with the Gulf Coast Research Lab- 
oratory, the Mississippi Marine Conservation Commission, and the Gulf 
Regional Planning Commission. Of these organizations, only the Gulf 
Regional Planning Commission submitted comments. The comments of the 
Superport Coordinating Office have been incorporated in our analysis. 


The draft statement concerns the State of Mississippi in that it 
addresses acceleration of leasing offshore lands by the federal govern- 
ment above original program intentions. Submerged lands in the Gulf of 
Mexico offshore of Mississippi are included in the areas proposed for 
lease to accelerate development of the nation's petroleum resources. 


The State of Mississippi has previously adopted the position that devel- 
opment of the nation's offshore petroleum reserves was the most logical 
available alternative to increase domestic energy production. That 
should remain our position. In addition, Mississippi has advocated the 
development of offshore deepwater port facilities as the safest means of 
satisfying our petroleum import requirements. Indeed, Mississippi, in 
close cooperation with Alabama, has embarked on an active program to 
construct a deepwater port facility in our offshore waters. Such a port 
facility would employ the latest technology and environmental safeguards. 


Development of the offshore submerged lands at an accelerated pace as 

well as deepwater port developments will require that the coastal areas 

of Mississippi and Alabama bear a substantial share of the brunt of 
development and impacts that will accompany such massive national pro- 
grams. Many studies of existing offshore operations and present programs 
related to offshore petroleum development have demonstrated there is a 
significant impact on the coastal areas adjacent to such development. 

These impacts are often manifested in the form of significant population 
increases and the attendant increased demands for schools, roads, utilities, 
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transportation networks, sewers, water supplies energy supplies, and 
other demands that accompany such population increases. All of this 
type of development will cause environmental impacts in the coastal 
area. Offshore leasing and petroleum development does not provide the 
states and local governments with any funds to accommodate or plan for 
these increased demands and impacts. 


The draft statement is clearly inadequate in describiiix the impacts 
resulting to communities impacted by offshore leasing, and further fails 
to address mitigating measures that could be incorporated to help the 
state and local governments ameliorate the adverse environmental and 
social impacts resulting from intensive offshore leasing and petroleum 
production. 


Section IV, relating to mitigating measures included in the proposed 
action, does not even address the question of onshore impacts and how 
they may be minimized through proper planning, coordinated review of 
development plans with successful bidders on tracts, or other admini- 
strative opportunities available. Likewise, although the statement pro- 
vides detailed documentation, through references, on the biological 
resources and impacts thereon resulting from offshore production, little 
information and supporting documentation is provided for the onshore 
impacted areas, even though the most significant impacts may take place 
here. 


It is our belief that the federal government has failed to provide not 
only adequate description of the probable onshore impacts, but has also 
failed to develop mitigating measures that would lessen or make less 
traumatic the changes that coastal states will have to make to accomm- 
date the pressures arising from offshore petroleum exploration and 
development. Immediate remedial action is necessary to assist the 
various states in coping with the activities arising from offshore petro= 
leum development. 


We appreciate the opportunity to comment on this statement. 


. E. Thomas, P. E. 
Director 
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THE IMPACT OF OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF LEASING 


SUPERPORT COORDINATING OFFICE 


I appreciate the opportunity to express my views on the proposed leasing 
of the Outer Continental Shelf. 


I wholeheartedly support the proposal to develop the petroleum resources of 


the Gulf of Mexico. The economic health of the country and the continued well- ~ 


being of its people demand that we proceed without delay to explore for, produce, 
trangeport, and refine the crude oil and natural gas which may underlie waters 
off the United States. 

Offshore oil, by necessity, will have to supply increasing amounts of oil 
for world consumption. Offshore production already represents 17% of the United 
States' domestic output of oil and 15% of natural gas. Ultimate reserves in off- 
shore areas 3ave been estimated at 160-190 billion barrels of oil and anywhere 
from 820 to 1,100 trillion cubic feet of gas. To meet the rising demand for 
energy in this country, these reserves must be utilized, as well as conservation 
and other efforts. 

Energy production and consumption are both essential elements in the high 
standard of living sought in the United States. Our resources—-economic, social, 
and natural-~are such that Americans can enjoy a higher standard of living than 
anywhere else in the world. 

However the eastern part of the United States consumes vast amounts of energy 
while being almost totally dependent on the power resources of other areas of the 
country. The Southeastern United States should develop its own offshore oil and 
gas resources to maintain its rising standard of living. 

Mississippi is no exception. The State is working hard to raise the level of 


per capita income. In 1973 the state made great strides forward with the announce- 
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ment of 205 new and expanded industries that created 19,039 new jobs with a 
capital investment of $1,117,397,000. This represents a 27% increase over 1973's 
capital investment in industrialization. The upward movement of this long 
depressed economy will be brought to a sudden halt if there are not sufficient 
petroleum products and natural gas available to service this new industrialization. 

Our problems are now end our solutions must be now. But no state can act 
alone and independently of all others to assure its citizens of an adequate supply 
of energy. 

It is useless to try to assign blame for the crisis we endure today. Everyone-- 
government, industry, an apathetic public and overzealous environmentalists—-must 
bear some responsibility. If we agree, however, that the energy crisis is a man~ 
made one resulting from poor planning, then it follows that we can achieve solutions 
through good planning. 

While recognizing the need for environmental standards which assure personal 
health and safety, we must tell environmentalists that we shall no longer abandon 
or delay actions to provide energy for our country in order to achieve other 
environmental objectives which are of lesser importance and urgency. 


We must stop thinking of our energy industries as adversaries trying to get 


rich at our expense. These industries are servants of the people and we must all 


find ways--as we are trying to do in Mississippi—-to provide tax and other financial 
incentives for them. Private companies cannot find and produce the oil and gas 

we need unless it is profitable to do so. So, we must make it profitable—not to 
help the companies but to help ourselves to get the energy we need. 


Mississippi is trying to face squarely the problem of energy supplies and to 
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work as an active partner with industry, with other states and with the Federal 
Government toward reasoneble solutions. The problem is great and complicated 
and many actions will be required to overcome it. Mississippi is taking actions. 

First, the vast public domain and the continental shelf must be opened to 
exploration without delay through reasonable leasing regulations. It is beneath 
these lands that we are most likely to find the additional oil and gas we need 
so badly. Mississippi has already taken steps toward leasing its state-owned 
offshore properties. 

Second, a deepwater port should be constructed offshore from the Mississippi- 
Alabama coast. Our close study of this project has necessarily resulted in our 
reviewing much information pertinent to the matters under consideration here. 
Proper planning and environmental considerations of both go hand-in-hand toward 
sulving some of our energy problems. 

Mississippi and Alabama have an opportunity to originate a brand-new, grass- 
roots energy system exterding from the Mobile-Pascagoula area to a large segment 
of the United States. The system will be all new--the best technology, the best 
land use concepts, the best environmental protection now available. We are talking 
about a deepwater port, onshore terminals, refineries, pipelines and all of the 


other facilities necessary to receive and process crude oil and to transport the 


products derived from the oil to the consumer. This region can be developed into 


a national petroleum and national refining center on the Gulf, in which both imports 
and crude produced from lease sale: can be received and processed with the least 
assault on our environment. 

We recognize that there will be some potential environmental damage from an 


oil spill. We believe, however, that with modern technology this hazard can be 
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minimized and kept to acceptable levels. Offshore oil and gas drilling and 
production operations worldwide have been noteworthy in their proven record of 
reducing and maintaining minimum oil spills from accidwvntal or operational incidents. 
It is interesting to note that of all sources of oil pollution, offshore pro- 
duction operations represented only 2.1% while automobile crankcase oil disposal 
resulted in 29.4%, the largest source of all pollution. During the nine-year 
period prior to 1973, approximately 2.6 billion barrels of oil and cundensate were 
produced in the Gulf of Mexicc. The amount of recordec spills during this period 
represents less than 0.02% (two one-hundredths) of a percent of the total. With 
current technology and under new regulations, we feel confident that spillage can 
be virtually eliminated. 


Mississippi has a deep concern i che quality of our environment, and we are 


determined to maintain a healthful environment for our citizens. We have an 


effective, aggressive Air and Water Pollution Control Commission. Mississippi is 
the only state bordering the Gulf of Mexico which has a wetlands protection law. 
We have developed a coastal zone management program under the Missiseippi Marine 
Resources Council and Mississippi was the first state to apply for coastal zone 
management funds from the Federal Government. 

The declared public policy of Mississippi is to preserve the natural state of 
the coastal wetlands and their ecosystems except where their alteration would, 
within acceptable limits, serve a higher public interest. 

Despite our positive attitude toward the protection of our environment, we 
are concerned about the philosophy current in some areas that enviroumental issues 


are paramount to the public interest--superior even to food, clothing and shelter 
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for our citizens. In fact, o11 these basic human needs ure co-equal and they 


must be considered in perspective. Energy is one of these basic needs. 


Mississippi and the uation must immediate!y do all within our power te see that 


this need is met, 


State of Mississippi 


The State Clearinghous for Federal Programs submitted a final 
review and comment, which consisted of letters to the Clearing- 
house from the Mississippi Marine Resources Council and the 
Superport Coordinating Office. The Clearinghouse noted that 

it had received notification of intent to apply for Federal 
assistance and that the proposed project appears to be consistent 


with present State goals and polices, although there is not an 


applicable State plan for Mississippi. 


Disposition 


The Mississippi Marine Resources Council criticized the draft 
EIS for lack of sufficient detail regarding specific impacts 
(both ecological and socio-economic) to the coastal zone, 
presumably of Mississippi. The scope of the programmatic EIS 

is larger than the specific impacts on each and every region. 
This is the primary reason that the Department states that each 
and every proposed sale that ensues from this EIS on accelerated 
leasing will have a separate draft and final EIS, with a public 
review and comment period, and public hearings, held between the 


two impact statements. These so-called "site-specific" impact 


statements will address the types of issues that the State 
raises, Mention is made in the present program EIS of possible 
OCS revenue sharing (an option presented to President Ford by 


Former Interior Secretary Morton) and legislative proposals for 


an oil spill liability contingency fund, and impact funds from 


the Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972. 


The Superport Coordinating Office recommended proceeding with off- 
shore: development through good planning efforts, and thar the 
danger of offshore spilis is quite low and can be minimized. No 


further comment seems necessary, 


OFFICE OF COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
STATE HOUSE ANNEX, CONCORD 08301 


December 27, 1974 


> 


United States Department of the Interior 

Bureau of Land Management 

Division of Minerals Environmental 
Assessment (730) 

Washington, D. C. 20240 


Subject: Comments on Draft Enrironmental Impact Statement (DES 74-90). 


This letter responds to the request of the Bureau of Land Management 
for comments of the draft Environmental Impact Statement (DES 74-90) 
covering the proposed increase in acreage to be offered for oil and gas 
leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf (OCS). Comments are attached and 
represent the views of this office. Other agencies of this state providing 
comments on the draft EIS are the Office of the Attorney General and the 
Department of Fish and Game. 


Sincerely, 


nent __ 


James E. Minnoch 
Director of State Planning 


JEM: am 


Enclosure 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMENTS ON DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL 
IMPACT STATEMENT FOR PROPOSED 
INCREASE IN ACREAGE TO BE OFFERED 
FOR OIL AND GAS LEASING ON THE 
OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF 


General 


These comments will address the policy level considerations which are engaged 
at this time by the issue of oil and gas leasing on the Outer-Continental Shelf 
(OCS). Specific commentaries will be made on OCS policies within a context of the 
broader subject of energy and to those impacts and questions which ar!se from OCS 
considered as an alternative to which the action appears committed. 


OCS and a National Energy Policy 


“It is possible to lose sight of the faet that it is only the extent and location 
of possible leasing which are under consideration by the environmental impact statement 
(EIS) and not a specific lease sale. The chief shortcoming of the EIS is that its 
presentation as a policy level matter is not within a context of policies. 


At this level of examination, OCS must be viewed as one of several energy aiter- 
natives available to the nation in its efforts to achieve independence from non-U. S. 
oil resources. The EIS manages to treat other energy alteraatives so superficially 
that an adequate comparison of energy sources is not presented with estimated 
development times, energy potential and order of magnitude costs. No federal energy 
policy places OCS exploration and development within the context of a larger energy 
pol’c®s, Until such a national policy is developed with priorities and some concept 
of associated costs, OCS development should remain an unprioritized alternative with 
leasing permitted only for exploration. Subsequent to adoption of a federal energy 
policy, the scope and magnitude of required OCS development may better be known. It 
may be possible to limit leasing or to terminate the leasing program after discovery 
of adequate reserves. As the leasing schedule now appears, it is possible that a‘l 
tracts may be leased, explored, and developed even if the OCS element of an energy 
program has long since over-subscribed its portion of the program. The apparént open- 
endedness of the OCS program should be corrected by law or by contractual ianguage to 
prevent over-exploitation of oil reserves and perpetuation of reliance upon fossil 
fuels and also to prevent further environmental impacts beyond those incurred in ful- 
filling a role in a national energy program. The basic policy question to which the 
EIS addresses itself (i.e. the extent and location of possible leasing) cannot be 
fully answered until a national energy policy is adopted. 


OCS as a Probable Alternative 


Irrespective of the foregoing, it is evident that OCS exploitation is going to 
occur in some locations sooner or later. These comments are intended to relate directly 
to the impacts of such a program. 


Technology and Risks. Oil spills are a primary cause of concern, Whether 
large or small their cumulative impacts will be serious. The EIS concludes that, sooner 


or later, a major spill will occur wherever there is significant development offshore. 
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It is also asserted that thousands of minor spills will occur. The EIS contends that 
significant amounts of oil spilled from platforms would not reach most coastal areas 
because of the distance from shore, winds, currents and clean-up operations. Data 
presented with the EIS does not permit judgements on this particular risk. In fact, 
the location of oil bearing structures are best known to oil companies whose explor- 
atory work is not available to the public. If such information is made available at 
the time a specific draft EIS is prepared on each leasing proposal, review agencies 
will be better able to assess impacts. 


The EIS admits that biotic communities, offshore and onshore, will be disrupted 
from drillings, toxic chemicals, cuttings, oil discharges and pipeline burials. It 
is not possible to estimate the potential environmental impact from EIS data in view 
of conflicting and inconsistent data on a possible number of wells listed on pages 
282,301 and 319, Volume 2. These estimates, even if based upon a possible high and 
low number of wells cannot be translated into a percentage of acreage in the Georges 


Bank. Accordingly, it is not possible to assess impact on commercial fishing in that 
area 


Pipelines, according to the EIS, have a practical limit of 100,000 feet. It seems 
likely that pipelines may be much longer, particularly in view of some North Sea pipe- 
lines which are 115 miles in length. Nevertheless, too little attention is paid by 
the EIS to pipeline impacts. No estimates are made nor any basis provided for estimating 
the number of pipelines which might be required. Such an estimate might be made on the 
basis of a hypothesized production rate and various sizes of pipe. In this way, some 
concept of the amount of pipeline dredging, offshore and onshore, might be formulated. 


Baseline Data. It is widely agreed that insufficient baseline data exists 
to enable measurement of impacts on biotic communities onshore and offshore. There is 
some effort in the EIS to apply the Louisiana OCS experience to the New England states. 
Too many differences exist between these areas in climate, biota, shoreline geologic 
formations, socio-economic condition and traditional attitudes. 


It is unclear that TRIGOM baseline studies, undertaken at the initiative of the 
Department of Interior, are intended to suffice for baseline studies associated with 
future specific EIS, or whether additional baseline studies will be necessary. In 
any case, if new data is required, the time provided in the leasing schedule between 
a call for nominations in the North Atla: <¢ (April 1975) and the date a draft EIS is 
due (November 1975) appears grossly insufficient to initiate and complete new base- 
line studies. 


Socio-Economic Impacts. Comparatively little attention is given by the 
EIS to the crucial onshore impacts. Testimony provided to National Ocean Policy 
Studies provides ample warning to coastal communities that they may expect large costs 
if OCS related development occurs. In Louisiana, California and Alaska, the social 
costs of environmental pollution have been borne by the local community. A recent 
computer projection by the Texas input-output model also predicted that public OCS 
related expenditures would greatly offset OCS related revenues. Even Louisiana, where 
the state enjoys considerable revenue from wells within the three mile limit, revenue 
is decreasing as industry moves further offshore. Since all Georges Bank oil is certain 
to lie outside the three mile limit, New England would receive all the OCS disadvantages 
and few benefits. 


What is suggested by these dangers is that the states share in federal revenues 
from OCS exploration and that such monies be returned eventually to the local communities 
most impacted. Senate Bill 3221 will greatly assist states and local communities to 
meet such costs. 
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Supervision and Safety. Supervision and enforcement of operating 
orders will be a crucial part of making OCS development acceptable. The EIS does not 
make a convincing case for future effective supervision. 


Safety devices for subsurface production equipment, pipelines and drilling wells 
listed on page 97, Vol. 1, should be required before USGS gives approval for an operating 
plan. The best available technology should also be required. 


A ratio of inspectors to platforms or producing wells should be developed and that 
ratio used to structure an inspection force under USGS. 


Coordination with Other Programs and Agencies. The EIS states that a 
comprehensive regional planning effort will be required to properly integrate OCS induced 
development into a regional economy. Further, the EIS states that federai or state” 
planning support will likely be required. One immediate change to the present two- 
tier planning system would be useful. This change would add a third tier which would 
involve regional agencies in the preparation of EIS specifically related to leasing 
proposals. 


The most important aspect of coordination of OCS development and other programs 
concerns the Coastal Zone Management Act. A strong case can be made for regarding 
Coastal Zone Management Agencies as the loci of interests for OCS related matters. 
National Ocean Policy Studies, CEQ and others are in agreement on the close relation- 
ship of these two activities. Federal funds for local communities impacted by OCS 
development should be routed through the Coastal Zone Management Program. Further, 
the state Coastal Zone Management Agency can provide an umbrella organization for 
coordinating an Oil and Hazardous Substance Pollution Contingency Plan. 


Actual lease sales should be postponed until each state likely to be impacted 


by OCS development has received approval of the Secretary of Commerce for its Coastal 
Zone Management Program. 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL 
WARREN B. RUDMAN 
DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL 
DAVID H. SOUTER 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEYS GENERAL 


IRMA A. MATTHEWS 
THOMAS B. WINGATE 
JOSEPH A. DICLERICO. Jn. 
ROBERT V. JOHNSON, 11 
DONALD W. STEVER. Jr. 
DAVID W. HESS 
JOHN C. BOECKELER 
THOMAS D. RATH AY TOCSY e 
MICHAEL P, BENTLEY 
ROGER G. BURLINGAME Joun 4. Mc 
CHARLES G. CLEAVELAND GREGORY H. SMITH 
EDWARD A. HAFFER RICHARD V, WIEBUSCH 


December 31, 1974 


United States Department of the Interior 

Bureau of Land Management 

Division of Minerals Environmental 
Assessment (730) 

Washington, D. C. 20240 


Re: Comments on Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement (DES 74-90 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed are the comments submitted by the Environ- 


mental Protection Division of the Office of the Attorney 
General of the State of New Hampshire. 


Very truly yours, 


eee 
“Donald W. Stever, Jr. 
Assistant Attorney General 
Environmental Protection Division 
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COMMENTS OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


These comments address (1) procedural compliance with the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, and shortcomings of the Draft 
Environmental Statement with respect thereto, and (2) specific pro- 
cedural and technical matters and matters involving mabe quality, 
submitted on behalf of the New Hampshire Water Supply end Pollution 


Control Commission. 


l. Procedural Comments - General 


On Page 17 there appears the following statement: ". . * 


the impact statement is more of a planning document than previous 
site-specific OCS oil and gas impact statements have been." This 
statement is preceded by several paragraphs that accentuate the 
generality of the subject treatment contained in it. In the overall 
context of the substance of the document, these introductory statements 
appear to constitute a rationalization of its inadequacy. Unfortunately, 
NEPA does not permit lesser analyses by agencies who lump a series of 
projects into one impact statement. Just as it has been held that 

the intent of NEPA may not be avoided by segmenting a project into 
microcosms, it may also not be avoided by casting the program in such 
general terms that meaningful analytical assessment is inpossible. 


ee 


Cf. Scientists Institute for lic Information v. A,E.C,., 5 ERC 1418 


(D.C. Cir. 1973). It is just such vagueness, generality and lack of 
competent analysis that forms the essence of the OCS statement. 

The statement appears to be little more than a compilation 
of data derived from other sources, organized in an only partially 
organized fashion, with conclusions about environmental impact that 
are vague and in most cases unsupported by critical analysis. 

While we understand that the Department of the Interior intends 
to produce subsequent site-specific impact statements, we “eel that 
the present statement requires a more analytical approach as an 


overall program assessment. 


2. Specific Comments 
The core of the statement is contained on pp. 157-427. The 


following inadequacies are noted: 

(a) The statement does not provide a basis for the reader 
to form an intelligent judgment about the value of the project, for 
the New England area, as compared with its social and environmental 
costs. While we do not contend that a detailed cost/benefit analysis 
is required or even practicable for a statement like this, some effort 
must be made, in a logically, orderly fashion, to provide a basis to 
make an analytical comparison of the value of the estimated oil 


production (Vol. 2, p. 224) and the resultant economic beneft (Vol. 2, 
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p. 242) for New England, with the long-term estimated costs [negative 


impacts] associated with the estimated frequency and value of spillage, 
and the negative social costs and environmental degradation that is a 
secondary impact of the development of onshore facilities. The’ "summary" 
of impacts (Table 82) fails to do this with any degree of precision. 

(b) The discussion of specific onshore impacts is iadeniete. 
No explanation is given for the inclusion of the communities in Table 81, 
or the f-ilure to include other communities, such as Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. We are referred to a report, not provided, for the assump- 
tions upon which the selection is based. 

(c) The discussion of oil spill liability fails to assess 
the practical legal problems itivolved in collecting damages, It is 
not enough to say that the oil producers are liable (Vol. 1, p. 114). 
Can the states or impacted communities receive damages? By what 
route? Jurisdictional problems with state court proceedings are not 
noted, but are substantial. Limitations on liability under §311l of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act are not mentioned, nor is the 
potential limiting effect of the draft international liability con- 
vention. Finally, the aggregate costs both in terms of environmental 
impact apd oil producer cleanup costs are not addressed, and no 
meaningful attempt is made at quantifying them. 

(d) While the statement is replete with lists of past spills 


and estimates of gross amounts of anticipated spillage, there appears 


to be no meaningful effort to assess, for the New England area, where 


spilled oil will go and what will be the prime areas of impact from 


a spill. While this matter could be addressed in detail in future 


site-specific statements, it is relevant to the overall program, and 
should at least be approached in the project statement, in which it is 
not. Quite a bit is now known about the wind and current patterns 

in the Gulf of Maine, primarily from power plant environmental studies 
for the Atomic Energy Commission, but also as a result of publicly and 
privately financed plankton research. None of this data is utilized 
in the draft ebieeent: but is important in attempting to assess the 
probable impacts on New England's major critical coastal ecosystems 


and recreational areas (mainly beaches). 


State of New Hampshire 


Comments were received from the Office of Comprehensive Planning 
and the Office of the Attorney General. Comments were not received 
from the Department of Fish and Game, as the letter from the Office 


of Comprehensive Planning indicates. 


Disposition 


Office of Comprehensive Planning 
Many of the comments submitted by this office are similar in 


content and tone to the comments of the Environmental Protection 
Agency in the previous section on Federal agency comments. They 


will be highlighted here. 


National Energy Policy - The final EIS makes the case that either 
1) the Nation's present energy program of incremental development 
of energy sources is an appropriate policy or 2) a National energy 
policy would have to be so flexible as to make it similar to our 


present policy, 


OCS as an Alternative - The USGS has provided hypothetical drilling 


sites for our analysis in Section III; these sites are derived from 


proprietary information within USGS and represent good estimates of 


where development might take place, Recent developments may 
make disclosure of the locations oil-bearing structures 
possible; see the attached proposed regulations on geological and 


geophysical surveys, 


The impact on commercial fishing in New England is subject to 
many variables. Generic ani cumulative impacts are discussed 
in this EIS; a site-specific EIS on New England development, should 
such developm t be rpoposed, would focus on the specific problems 


there, 


Estimates for numbers of pipelines from various areas based on 
peak production levels have been supplied by USGS, and are 


furnished in Section III. 


The TRIGOM studies are background literature studies. Actual 
oceanographic data collection will be performed in the near 
future. This baseline data will aid in EIS preparation; however, 


it is basically designed to assess pre-drilling conditions. 


The socio-economic effects of OCS development, as well as the 


studies on costs and benefits to Texas and Louisiana, are discussed 


in Section III. It was deemed too massive a task to attempt to 


assess the socio-economic impacts of development in all 
potentially affected OCS areas in this EIS. These will be 
addressed in site-specific statements. Sharing of Federal 
revenue; has been offered to President Ford by former Secretary 


Morton as an option in the OCS program, 


New sections have been added on supervision and safety. See also 


response to EPA and Alaska camments,. 


The possible postponement of OCS leasing until coastal zone plans 


are approved is discussed in Section VIII. 


Office of the Attorney General 


1. The definition of the program has been modified to allow a 
more critical evaluation of how or if an accelerated leasing 
program should be implemented. A more analytical approach to 


region-by-region assessments is presented in Section III. 


2. (a) The statement attempts to allow reasoned judgment on the 
value of the proposal to the Nation, not just one or another 
region. Economic benefits are not specifically addressed in this 
environmental impact statement, although many of the secondary 


environmental and socio-economic impacts are braadly discussed, The 


regional picture for New England will be presented in a detailed 


fashion in a site-specific EIS for that region. 


(b) In an EIS as broad in scope as this one, specific onshore 
impacts for all regions could not be identified, Generic impacts 
are identified; from this, States and site-specific impact state- 


ments can develop appropriate data for analysis :n individual regions. 


(c) Several proposals should allow for such liability and 
collection. The Land and Water Conservation Fund already in 
existence (see Section I) provides some relief to impacted areas, 
Recent additional funding of the Coastal Zone Management Act also 


provides for impact re-imbursement. Major legislative proposals that 


could amend the OCS Lands Act include proposals for an Oil Spill 


Liability Contingency Fund to be maintained at $200 million, 


(d) Hypothetical spill trajectories are presented in Section 


III, using CEQ and Departmental analyses. 


STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
DAVID J. BARDIN, COMMISSIONER 
P.O. BOx 1390 
TRENTON, N. J. O8625 
609-292-2685 


February 10, 1975 


Mr. Curtis J. Berklund, Director 
Bureau of Land Management 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 20240 


Dear Mr. Berklund: 


This transmits our comments on DES 74-90, the Draft 
Environmental Statement on the proposed increase in acreage 
to be offered for oil and gas leasing on the continental 
shelf. 


Section 102(c) of the National Environmental Policy 
Act requires your agency to include, in every recommendation 
affecting the quality of the human environment, a detailed 
statement by the responsible official on 


(i) the environmental impact of the proposed 
action, 


e 


(ii) any adverse environmental effects which cannot 
be avoided should the proposal be implemented, 


(411) alternatives to the proposed action, 


the relationship between local short-term 
uses of man's environment and the maintenance 
and enhancement of long-term productivity, 
and 


(v) any irreversible and irretrievable commitments 
of resources which would be involved in the 
proposed action should it be implemented. 


The human environment has been interpreted by the courts 
to include the social and economic environment as well as the 
natural environment: businesses, communities, aesthetic 
amenities as well as strictly biological questions. Your 
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Mr. Curtis J. Berklund, Director 
Bureau of Land Management Page 2 


Department, in opposing S.3221 in the last Congress, assured 
us in May, 1974, that the environmental impact assessment 
would consider all of these variables. a 


Regrettably, the draft before us is amateurish at best, 
Silent at worst. The energy-economic significance of a massive 
lease auction -- advantages as well as disadvantages -- is not 
analyzed effectively, and the alternatives including a program 
to explore (rather than to lease) are not evaluated. thos: only 
half a page notes the possibility of federal exploration and 
purports to "evaluate" same. See page 412 in volume 2. 


As you realize, 1,300 blank pages stapled together would 
not an EIS make. The time that has gone into preparation, 
analysis, and discussion of the 1,309 pages might be criticized 
as little more than an obstruction to decision-making. I am 
confident, however, that the Department's intention is to 
accelerate orderly decision-making. 


We appreciate the enormous task that confronts our Federal 
government in meeting the requirements of the Act. New Jersey 
is therefore ready to assist in that effort so that sound and 
prudent decisions may promptly follow. 


Faithfully, 


e 
2 


David §.° Bardin 
Commissioner 
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STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 
OFFSHORE OIL AND GAS TASK FORCE 


INTRODUCTION 


These comments on the Department of the Interior's Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement, DES 74-90, "Proposed Increase in 
Acreage to be Offered for Oil and Gas Leasing on the Outer 
Continental Shelf," were developed by the Offshore Oil and Gas 
Task Force of New Jersey's Department of Environmental 
Protection. The responsibility and membership of the Task Force, 
which was established by Commissioner David J. Bardin on August 
28, 1974, are described in Attachment 3 to these comments. 


During the preparation of these comments, the Task Force was 
able to study several other analyses of the draft impact statement 
We found the following analyses to be particularly valuable, 
and hereby incorporate them by reference into our comments. 


1. Memorandum, dated November 21, 1974, by Arnold R. 
Wallenstein, Esq., of the New England Regional 
Commission. 


Position paper, dated December, 1974, submitted 
by the Department of Natural Resources of the 
State of Maryland. 


Comments, in the form of a letter with 
attachment, dated January 10, 1975, from 
Sheldon Meyers, U. S. Environmental Protection 
Agency, to the Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management. 


Comments, in the form of a letter with appendices, 
dated January 30, 1975 from Gerald P. McCarthy, 
Commonwealth of Virginia, to the Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management. 


Consistent with the procedures established for these 
hearings, we reserve the right to submit additional written 
comments on or before February 24, 1975. In addition, we 
note that the question of ownership of the Atlantic seahed and 
its resources is currently before the U. S. Supreme Court; in 
submitting these written comments the State of New Jersey is 
not waiving any right, claim, title to or interest in the 
Atlantic continental shelf or its resources. 


Our intention is, by these comments, to evaluate and offer 


comments on the draft impact statement and more importantly on 
the assumptions behind it. We have endeavored to contribute to 
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the goals for the management of the continental shelf as stated 
by the Department of the Interior, namely: 


L. Orderly and timely resource development, 


Zz) Protection of the environment, and 


3. Receipt of fair market value for the 
public's resources. 


We concur with these goals, but unfortunately are forced 
by our analysis to conclude that they are not met by this draft 
environmental impact statement. 


Finally, we would be pleased to provide additional 
information on or elaboration of the points made in the detailed 
analysis to follow. 


[Vay Parton. 


February 10, 1975 Glenn Paulson, Ph.D. 
Assistant Commissioner for Science 
and Chairman, Offshore Oil and 
Gas Task Force 


I. Description of the Proposed Action 


Obviously events since October have rendered obsolete much 
of the description in the section titled "Purpose of Proposed 
Action" in the draft environmental impact statement (hereafter 
called the EIS). As recently as January 31, at the Princeton 
meeting of Atlantic Coastal Governors convened by Governor Byrne, 
Interior Secretary Morton affirmed that the goal of leasing ten 
million acres of domestic continental shelf had been scaled down 
considerably, though Secretary Morton did not provide an alternate 
figure. We presume the next edition will contain a more realistic 
estimate of leasing ‘goals for not only 1975, but for subsequent 
years as well. 


We detect three fundamental assumptions implicit in this 
section and in the entire EIS, which we believe should be made 
much more explicit and which should have been included as such 
in the section titled "Underlying Assumptions." These are: 


1) The assumption that there are in fact 
Significant reserves of crude oil and 
natural gas under the continental shelf, 

2) The assumption that production of such 
presumed reserves will automatically 
decrease the “reliance of the United 
States on imported energy sources... 


by approximately the amount of the 
domestic production increase," and 


A) The assumption that leasing is 
equivalent to exploration and production. 


These three assumptions deserve additional scrutiny. 


First, regarding reserves, we concur in the belief that 
many areas of the continental shelf have the geologic porential 
to harbor crude oil and/or natural gas deposits. In this sense 
only, exploration on the continental shelf certainly enhances the 
prospects of finding new ener,y resources. However, the 
"enhancement of prospects" does net guarantee the eventual 
increase of supplies, particularly 2t a rate and level that could 
prove to be a substantial contribution to the nation's energy 
supplies over the next decade or two. It is illogical to assume 
that increased prospects will automatically be followed: by 
increased supplies, yet this is the implicit assumption that seems 
to underpin fhe entire document. In terms of the nation's energy 
crisis, it is irresponsible to make such an assumption in a pro- 
grammatic EIS without, in addition, clearly defining the potential 
consequences if that assumption is wrong. 


The second assumption is, in effect, that one barrel of 
crude oil from the continental shelf will replace one barrel of 
imported crude oil. This is so simplistic as to be almost 
ridiculous. Such a situation would only come to pass if a very 
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large variety of other steps were also taken that would, for 
example, freeze either absolute oil consumption or the relative 
growth rate of oil use, allow no expansion in refinery capacity, 
control in detail exactly the amount of crude oil used for such 
non-energy uses as food, fibers or pharmaceuticals, etc. The 
draft ignores such possible scenarios as: 


What if oil discovered on the Atlantic 
continental shelf is high in sulfur, and it is 
less expensive to import and refine low sulfur 
crudes rather than desulfurize continental 
shelf crudes? 


What ix, given the high costs of domestic 
refining, it remains more economical for 
eastern utilities to import residual oil than 
purchase residual oil refined from continental 
shelf oil at United States refineries? 


If significant finds are made on the continental 
shelf, what if the OPEC countries shift their 
prices to undercut the costs of continental 
shelf production so as to assure themselves a 
United States market? 


Third, accelerated leasing (the program proposed) is not 

equivalent to either accelerated exploration or accelerated 
roduction. An oil and gas lease is a hunting license. Under 

the system practiced to date, it is also a license to lock up 

the resource by not hunting at all for up to five years. Thus 

the proposed program to auction millions of acres of leases right 
away could conceivably delay serious exploration for another 

half a decade if the successful bidders prove to be more interested 
in protecting existing monopolistic positions than in expanding 

our national resource capabilities. Consider, in that regard, 

the possibility of bidding by American corporations controlled 

by the OPEC countries. The draft fails to consider the alternative 
of an exploration program with tight governmental schedules 
(perhaps federally financed) instead of a lease auction. 


There are a number of other feasible alternative scenarios 
that need to be examined. This examination is especially importan* 
given the crucial role of the "one for one substitution" 
assumption in the analysis of on-shore impact, since such an 
assumption carries rather profound implications for on-shor~ 
impacts, as well as for energy supply analyses. ' 


Furthermore, the EIS virtually ignores the potencial for 
significant conservation measures in the end uses of petroleum 
such as, for example, designing more energy efficient automobiles, 
the development of mass transit, the construction of better 
insulated buildings, alternate modes of space conditioning, etc. 
If a comprehensive energy conservation strategy were to be implemented 
simultaneously with oil and gas development, one barrel of oil from 
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the continental shelf might in effect substitute for substantially 
more than one barrel of imported pe~roleum. 


Alternately, in the absence »f a coherent national policy 
regarding the nature and rate of utilization of petroleum and 
its products, it is possible that an ever-increasing drain on 
petroleum resources, both imported and domestic, would occur, 
with the result that a barre. of oil from the continental shelf 
would substitute for far less than one barrel of imported 
petroleum. ve 


All this demonstrates that the potential policy of greatly 
increasing leasing on tne continental shelf seems to be a knee- 
jerk decision, with ne contingency planning of the alternatives 
that would have to be invoked if the implicit assumption of large 
resources is incorzect. Given the long lead times involved in 
developing energy technologies (for example, better ways to mine 
and use coal), such implicit assumptions about oil resources, if 
not accomp*uied by far better consideration of alternatives than 
is shown. in this EIS, pose grave future risks for the citizens of 
the united States. This is probably the most serious deficiency 
in the entire EIS. 


More specifically, the lease sale schedule mentioned on 
page 8 of volume I has been supplanted by a new tenative one 
(released on November 14, 1974); future editions of the 
programmatic EIS plus any other similar documents (regional or 
site-specific) should contain the most recent schedule available. 


The section describing how the then current lease schedule 
was developed (v. I, p. 8-9) is very sketchy, so sketchy in fact 
that it is impossible for the reader to determine for himself 
and verify the assumptions regarding, e.g. "supply-demand 
imbalances.'' This section must be improved to meet the general 
comments immediately above regarding implicit assumptions and 
the absence of contingency plans. 


In our copy, Figure 1 (mentioned on v. I, p. 9), is found 
on p. 174, and is not a lease schedule, but rather a map. 


We are aware that study plans (v. I, p. 9-10) are also being 
developed for the mid-Atlantic. (To date, we have found them 


to be seriously deficient, though some improvement is discernible. 
See Attachment 1 to this testimony). 


We believe, on p. 10, that Attachment H is the one refered 
to in the second paragraph. 


We strongly endorse any initiative to make readily available 
to all interested parties the geological and geophysical 
information for areas designated for lease sales iv. 4, 0 41); 

We hope that Interior and others will reach agreement on this issue 
in the near future, and that a description of how to obtain such 
data will be included in the next EIS edition. 
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We agree that, under current law, the Secretary has only two 
ways to offer leases. This is not a flexible enough armamentariun, 
but as the draft EIS notes (v. I, p. 12), the expansion to other 
alternatives probably requires new legislation. 


We agree with the statement (v. I, p. 13) that the various 
"impacts (associated with continental shelf development) must be 
adequately portrayed.'' We sincerely wish this draft EIS did so, 
but unfortunately it does not, as our comments above and below 
demonstrat2. We note here that several other states, the 
New England Regional Commission, and the Environmental Protection 
Agency have reached the same conclusion as to the general 
inadequacy of this draft EIS; we have earlier, by reference, 
incorporated those statements into our comments. 


Again, events regarding leasing have outpaced the document 

(v. I, p. 14); presumably future editions will be as up-to-date as 
possible. In addition, though, we are very concerned about the 
possibility that many significant aspects of this issue may fall 

between the cracks of a programmatic EIS and a site-specific EIS. 
- For this reason, and based on our preliminary evaluation of other 
EIS documents for Louisiana and the MAFLA region, we believe that 
serious consideration should be given to the preparation of 
regional impact statements; for example, one such regional 
statement could cover the Baltimore Canyon Trough region. Such 
a step would have several .uvantages, among them: 


1) Allowing adequate attention to unique 
regional characteristics -- economic, 
cultural, biologic, etc., 


2) Allowing an evaluation of currently 
available energy-related facilities 
(pipeline networks, storage and refining 
Capacity, etc.), and 


Permitting a more adequate evaluation of the 
potential needs for and location of additional 
such facilities in a way that would, for 
example, minimize adverse environmental and 
economic impacts. 


Such an analysis should be based on a set or matrix of 
alternative assumptions regarding quantities of oil and gas 
and alternative time courses for the development of those 
quantities. 


We do not believe that a regional EIS should completely 
replace a site-specific EIS. But it is clear to us that 
regional impacts require more sophisticated analysis than the 
relatively straightforward tract-by-tract decisions. 


It would be most useful if the basis for the USGS report 
which estimates recoverable resources was better described and, 
in particular, if information on the methodology used was 
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included (v. I, p. 21). This is an uncertain and controversial area, 
and methodological questions are very important for anyone 

attempting to grapple with it. (See also our comments above on 
assumptions behind the document.) Similarly, the comments on 

future supply and demand (p. 22-23) are so sketchy as to be useless. 


We presume that adequate analyses of the Council on 
Environmental Quality report plus other more recent materials 
from, e.g., the National Academy of Sciences and the Ford Foundation 
Energy Policy Project will be included in the next EIS edition. 
There is much information available from these and other sources 
that is not adequately reflected in the EIS. 


We concur very strongly with the NOAA recommendations on 
p.- 24-25 of volume I, and urge Interior to implement them as 
quickly as possible. 


We sense generally, throughout the report, a disinterest in 
the data and information that might be available from other than 
federal «.encies. Our state, for example, has extensive 
informaticn related to the off-shore and especially near-shore 
and on-sh::re aspects of continental shelf activity. Attached to 
this testimony is a map containing a sample of such information; 
it would behoove the Department of the Interior to look more 
broadly and comprehensively for data from other governmental 
agencies as well as from the private sector. It is this lack of 
comprehensiveness that is one of the main reasons for the very 
serious technical deficiencies in the draft document as it now 
stands. For example, “resource reports" (v. I, Pp. £7), not just 
recommendations for tracts to be leased, could be solicited from 
all interested parties as away to build Interior's data base. 


Section C (Description of OCS Oil and Gas Operations, v. I, 
p. 29-87) is one of the better sections of the report. It could 
profit (as could the entire report) from greater use of schematic 
diagrams, photos, charts, etc., as well as a clearer definition of 
some of the jargon of the field (see e.g., "wire line units" on 
p. 54, and the "bright spot" technique on p. 71). However, we 
strongly urge that the deficiencies of current containment 
techniques (p. 78) in areas such as the mid-Atlantic be emphasized 
in the final volume. 


Section D (Other Management and Supervisory Aspects of the 
Program), on the other hand, is so full of jargon as to be 
virtually useless to the intelligent and interested layman (see, 
for example, v. I, p. 89-90 on pre-sale evaluation.) Without, 
for instance, some indication of the values used for discount 
rates, one is at a loss to arrive at an intelligent understanding 
of this phase of the system. 


On v. I, p. 123, the complete list of relevant New Jersey 
statutes includes: Riparian statutes, N.J.S.A. (New Jersey 
Statutes Annotated) 12:3 and Pinelands Environmental Council, 
N.J.S.A. 13:18. The correct citations for the Coastal Wetlands 
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Statute is N.J.S.A. 13:9A, and for the Coastal Area Facility 
Reviuw Act, N.J.S.A, 13:19. 


The description of the environmental data collection programs 
(beginning on v. I, p. 126) is seriously incomplete. In New Jersey, 
as noted above, we are very concerned about both the adequacy 
and continuity of the benchmark/baseline/monitoring studies, 

(see Attachment 1), and firmly believe that a more thorough 
description of the entire array of environmental studies must be 
included in the final EIS. The description here is blatantly 
inadequate. 


On pages 129-130 of volume I, we believe that a more thorough 
description of the on-going studies is required, preferably with 
information on results already published, who to contact for 
further information, etc. 


The description of monitoring programs (v. I, p. 140) raises 
the possibility that a portion of the monitoring may cease after 
production begins. This is totally unacceptable. since it is 
precisely during the roduction phase that one reasonably 
expects the greatest chance for adverse biological (or even 
economic) effects. After all, the whole rationale for a baseline 
study is to establish a means to detect and judge the seriousness 
of any change during the production phase. If such monitoring is 
not continued through and after the production phase, there 
is absolutely no purpose in the earlier studies. We presume 
that this implication will be eliminated in subsequent editions. 


II. Description of the Environment 


We will confine our remarks only to the Atlantic and more 
specifically, the mid-Atlantic region, since that is our area of 
both greatest knowledge and greatest concern. However, our 
less intensive study of the parts of the EIS on other geographic 
areas suggest omissions and deficiencies for those other regions 
as serious as those for ‘the Atlantic region. 


We find no serious inaccuracies in the basic geologic information 
in the sections of particular interest to us. (v. 1, p. 173-183; 
p. 195-20la; p. 558). However, there is additional information 
available which should be included, if not in the programmatic EIS, 
then in subsequent regional or site-specific documents. Attachment 
2 is a brief report titled "Geology and Geography with Respect 
to the Development of Oil _and Gas on the Continental Shelf Adjacent 
to New Jersey," prepared by the State Geologist. Also appended 
to this statement is a bathymetric map (referred to earlier) 
patterned after the Interior Department's own protraction diagrams. 
These materials include.a variety of additional geological and 
other types of information. 


While we can find no major fault with the sections on climate 
and. physical oceanography, (v.I, p. 207-237), we do suggest that 
the judicious use of charts, graphs, etc. could present much of this 
information in a more efficient and more easily used form. Ona 
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related point, care should be taken that charts, maps, etc. are 
reproduced clearly and legibly. (See, e.g., Figure 18 on p. 218 
of v.I.). 


The offshore biological section (v.I, p. 237-263) is seriously 
deficient in a variety of areas. Rather than re-state the 
criticism of others, let us merely affirm that we endorse both 
the general and specific comments on this area incorporated by 
reference earlier in this statement. In particular, we agree 
completely with the comments submitted by the Commonwealth of 
Virginia on this section. 


In addition, the charting of comparative figures for, e.g., 
primary productivity, commercial fish catches, etc. for the various 
regions, including the Guif, would be most useful. In particular, 
we believe that the Atlantic fishery generally is capable of 
providing a larger sustained yield of fish protein, both per unit 
area and in the aggregate, than the Gulf. Such comparisons should be 
properly displayed in a thorough EIS. A mere "ranking by weight 
of catch" (e.g., v.I, p. 256) is clearly not adequate. (By the 
way, lobsters and scallops are harvested off New Jersey; there 
is no mention of either one.) 


The specific mistakes in this section, discussed by the 
Commonwealth of Virginia and others, are too numerous to set down 
in writing without our undertaking to draft a completely new 
section. Nonetheless, we cannot resist citing one example. 

On p. 249, Spisula solidissma is identified as a polychaete, and 
on p. 251 as the surf clam. The second identification is the 
correct one. This section obviously needs a good deal of editorial 
work in addition to substantial revisions in its content. 


The same general comments above on off-shore geology apply to 
the brief section on the near-shore and coastal geology (p. 558); 
the report attached to this statement (Attachment 2) should prove 
to be particularly useful here. 


The same general comments on the biological environment made 
above by us and by others apply to the too-brief section on the 
biological environment of the Atlantic coastal zone. In addition, 
given the ecological as well as the direct and indirect economic 
resources of the coastal zone, we believe that this section should 
be given much more prominence. It is a virtual certainty that the 
adverse effects that may follow from continental shelf development 
will most seriously affect the coastal zone. This demonstrates 
the importance with which this topic should be treated. 


The two sections on land use in New Jersey (v.I, p. 597-605) 
do not do justice to the distinct regional characteristics or the 
different areas of our state; neither do they emphasize which areas 
are or could be useful in the support of the various phases of 
continental shelf development. We note that, as part of the 
Department of Environmental Protection's implementation of the 
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state's Coastal Area Facility Review Act, a comprehensive environmental 
inventory for the great bulk of the coastal zone of New Jersey is 

being carried out at this time. Interior Department personnel 

would do well to avail themselves of this on-going work, plus 

; related work by other state agencies, before revising the EIS 

eH and especially before the preparation of a regional statement. 


In addition, we note that the coverage of different 
geographical areas is spotty. For example, state laws are 
described for some states (e.g., North Carolina, v.I, p. 611) but 


not for others (e.g., New Jersey). Such inconsistencies and 
incompleteness should be remedied. 


It is a bit ludicrous that the only description of existing 
or potential Maryland ports is "The Port of Baltimore is similar to 
a long stemmed 'Y' in shape"! (v.14, pe G57). Yn general, the port 
section should be expanded to provice more data on existing ports, 
including information on areas where channels could be deepened 
to accommodate larger vessels, areas where new navigational systems 
are being installed (e.g., the New York Harbor), and even information 
as to which existing or potential port facilities could, on 
technical grounds, be used as Support bases for offshore development. 
This, along with the section on railroads, highways and airlines, 
is probably one of the most deficient in the entire document, 
especially in view of the readily available information on these Ls 
topics, and the absolute importance that this sort of infrastructure ’ 
would play in the support of continertal shelf development. 


i) Almost the entire section on commercial fisheries (v.I, p.663ff) 
could be condensed into a table; this would be much more useable 
than the current format. In addition, we believe it should be 
possible to estimate the potential future value of the commercial 
fisheries. It is likely that in the years ahead this protein 
source will become even more important than it is now. A 
distinction should be drawn between the near-shore and deep-water 
fisheries, and the neglect of the economic (not to mention 


recreational) importance of sport fishing activity is a serious 
deficiency. 


Our earlicr comments on the oil and gas estimates in Part I 
are equally valid for v.I, p. 676. (It is strange, to say the 
least, to see such a fundamental topic as the estimation of 
potential energy revources to be treated in as meager a way as 
it is here and in caer portions of the document). 


Given the draft's sketchiness on vital economic matters, it 
seems pointless to comment in depth on p. 678-681 of volume I. 
However, it would seem appropriate to focus specific attention on 
the economic aspects of energy needs in this region, as well as 
on the existing energy-related industries. The Delaware River, 
for example, is already a major entry point for oil; it has along 
its shores extensive refinery capacity (approximately 1 million 
barrels a day) as well as a large complex which uses petroleum 
products as feedstocks. It is incomprehensible to us why the draft 
document does not address these topics at all. It seems as though 
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the concept of analyzing on a "fuel cycle" basis (i.e., from the 
oil in the ground to the point of final use, with attention to all 
steps in between) is beyond the grasp of those who prepared the 
document. In our view, it is mandatory that a document purporting 
to be a programmatic statement undertake this sort of analysis, 
including, but of course not limited to, the economic aspects of 
the fuel cycle. 


Rather than re-write the brief sections on water quality 
in watesways adjacent to New Jersey, (v.I, p. 695-6), we wili sereouy 
note that far more complete and even more recent information i: 
available from us, from EPA, and from others. In addition, we 
believe the topic of ocean dumping deserves more attention than 
the few brief words devoted to it in this section. 


III. Environmental Impacts of the Proposed Action 


The first several pages of this section (v. II, p. 157-161) 
are so inadequate and confusing, even as an introduction, that it 
is difficult to know where to begin with comments. We will 
confine ourselves only to a few observations: 


1) It is not clear whether "spill" implies 
only large catastrophic spills, small 
"normal" spills, or both. In our opinion, 
over the long run the second type is far 
more important in its biological effects, 
but, in any event, the two should be clearly 
distinguished. 


We agree that existing data on this 
general area is seriously deficient. 

However, it is not so deficient as to 
allow no predictions at all. (See the 
next point.) 


The lack of attention in the document to 
the potential rate of development and also 
to whether offshore supplies would sub- 
stitute for imports is apparent here. 
These two factors will very significantly 
affect the type, degree and time course 

of all impacts on living and non-living 
things. 


We are not convinced by the non-data in 
the document or by any other data we have 
seen that the ''catch per unit effort" in 
the Gulf of Mexico has increased over the 
last 25 years. 


We do not understand what a "sublethal 
description” is tv. 12, p..259}). 


6) We are not convinced that pipeline burial 
is the "'second most severe impact," though 
the inclusion of data might so convince us. 


This list could be extended considerably but, in the 
interests of Saving space, we will merely re-state our agreement 
with the related points made by those whose comments we have 
previously incorporated by reference. 


any others have already noted that the 
and socio-economic effects ve Seu ee 
inadequate in content and scope; 
A much more thorough analysis of 
deve lopment scenarios, 
mandatory. 


an area which deserves muc 
as in subsequent regional 


The summary section (v. II, p. 250ff) repeats the earlier 
mistake of paying too little attention to the effect of chronic, 
low-level discharges, especially as such contamination might 
affect bays, estuaries and wetlands. 


IV. ‘litigating ‘easures Included in the Proposed Action 


Generally this is a useful Summary, as far as it goes. 
But it omits any discussion of the most geneval and also most 
effective measure; namely, guiding the time course and rate of 
development of any resources which may be present. 


Vv. Unavoidable Adverse Environmental Impacts 


Much of this section repeats earlier materials without 
contributing to better understanding of them. The attention 
given to secondary land use impacts is clearly deficient. We 
do not understand the statement that deepwater ports "will be 
almost necessary in the future;" that reminds us of the phrase 
"a little bit pregnant." 

VI. Relationship Between Local Short-Term Use and Maintenance 


and Enhancement of Long erm Productivit 
nee ot hong-lerm Productivity 


Much of the material here repeats information in earlier 
sections, and should be eliminated here. Specific attention 
should be given to the impact of on-shore Support facilities and 
their impact on the long-term productivity of existing or poten- 
tial biologic and/or economic resources (e.g., tourism). Finally, 
there should be some discussion of the institutional mechanisms 
for insuring the conversion, rehabilitation, or removal of the 
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facilities supporting oil and gas development when the facilities 
have served their use, including both off-shore platforms and 
on-shore facilities, and for fully restoring navigation lanes 

and fishing zones, as well as for rehabilitating the land. 


VII. Irreversible and Irretrievable Commitment of Resources 


We were gratified to see at last some explicit recognition 
that decisions regarding continental shelf leasing have a direct 
connection with longer-term energy policy considerations, though 
the recognition is of a very limited sort (v. II, p. 321): 


"With this commitment of more easily obtained 
oil and gas, development of secondary and 
tertiary recovery technology is delayed. 

Unless incentives are developed for research 
into these technologies, a more dramatic crisis 
of energy supply may occur in the longer term." 


We certainly agree with this statement, but it is by no 
means broad enough. If, as we suggested in the opening paragraphs 
of our statement, federal energy planners are counting on 
significant energy reserves under the continental shelf, and if 
they are wrong in that assumption, then it is virtually certain 
that a "dramatic crisis in energy supply will occur in the longer 
term."' This and the related factors that we outlined in our 
opening paragraphs are pertinent to this section as well, e.g., 
"the increased production....will....replace imported crude oil 
and natural gas" (v. II. p. 322). We are as troubled by their 
appearance in this section as we were by their appearance in 
the opening pages of the EIS. 


VIII. Alternatives to the Proposed Action 


This section contains much useful information; but, as 
others have already pointed out, it is not sufficiently thorough 
or well reasoned to justify the pelicy decision it purports to 
support. In particular, there are several other leasing alterna- 
tives that should be carefully analyzed and evaluated. 


Even more fundamentally, this is the section where the 
proposed policy of accelerated leasing should be presented in 
the context of a coherent and comprehensive national energy policy 
for both supply and demand, including contingency plans. As we 
have noted before, this is absent from the entire document, and 
is, in our view, the most serious single deficiency in a very 
deficient document. 


In the early part of this statement, we outlined only a few 
of the many alternatives that must be analyzed if the proposed 
development of potential off-shore oil and gas resources is to 
be carried out both in accord with the Interior Department's 
stated goals and to aid the broader national interest. This 
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draft EIS is virtually devoid of such analyses, and therefore, 
virtually useless as a justification of the proposed leasing 
policy. In our view, it would be a waste of time to try to 
patch up the current draft. <A far wiser course would be to 
Start a new on completely new version. 


February 10, 1975 
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Nr. Frank Basile, Leader, 
Environmental Assessuient Team 

Atlantic OCS Office, Bureau of 
Land Management 

Vepartment of the Interior 

90 Church St. 

New York, N.Y. 10007 


Near Mr. Rasile: 


We have carefully reviewed the most recent: outline for the 
proposed baseline study for the mid-Atlantic region (‘Outline 
#2"), which you submitted to us by letter dated December 25rd, 
as well as earlier matcrials pertinent te this scientific effort. 
The purpose of this lctter is to put in writing our gencral views 
on the research program you are planning for 1975 in advance of 
the meeting on Junuary 3rd, whore these plans will be discussed 
further. Below are our general comments; more detailed sugrestions 
will be sent to you within a few days, consistent with the very 
short timetable for coments from interested States which you 
outlined at the meeting in New York on December i7th. 


Our view is that the so-called "bascline studies" as 
currently proposed by the Bureau of Land Management suffer from 
two fundamental constraints: too litt"%e¢ tine and too little 
money is being made available to do an adequate job. These 
constraints are so scrious that, in our opinion, the resulting 
studies will be at best feeble, and at worst, futile efforts 
when judged by the goals and objectives for these studies. As 
stated by the Bureau, one of the fundamental objectives of its 
study pro ram is to provide the “basis for predicting the impact 

-OF£ 0311 and Ras exploration and development on the marine 
environnent, The bascline studics are the first step in meeting 
ee It is therefore very disturbing to find this 
first step so flawed. In particular, it is cssential that it.be 

“possible to design subsequent monitoring efforts to ensure that 
exploitation of the nonrenewable enerpy resources is not carricd 
Out in such away thac’ the ‘continued prodnett vi ty of the ‘ 
renewahla biological resources is threatened. - In addition, 
sound baseline data (ospectally physical: data) is mandatory for 
the se deni of. predictive studios that will he required to minimizo 
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January 10, 1975 


Mr. Frank M. Basile 

Bureau of Land Management 

Atlantic Outer Continental Shelf Office 
90 Church Street, Room 1305 

New York, New York 10007 


at 
Dear Mr. Basile: 
Here are our promised comments on the proposed Mid-Atlantic OCS 


baseline study program. As you will note, we have. placed our 
specific comments in the rubric of your most recent outline 


(No. 2), which preceeded the January 3rd meeting. 


As our general statement here and our previous letters should 
make clear, our participation at this Stage of the project 

does not imply agreement with Interior's approach to the manage- 
ment of the public's natural resources on the continental shelf. 
We wish to make clear also, nevertheless, that you and your 


staff have handled your often difficult task with commendable 
paticnce and courtesy. 


Sincerely, 


ny / ean 
So) Kee | 
Ps Ht he on ee 


William Maddux, Ph. DS Glenn Paulson, Ph.-D., 
Principal Biologist Assistant Commissioner 
for Science 


WM/GP/inde 


cc: Commissioner David J. Bardin 
Attendees at January 3rd necting 


CEU. Chere ye fered 


Mr. Frank M. Basile -2- January 2, 1975 


the possibility of catastrophic effects, particularly on-shore, 
of oft-shore activities. The siudics, as currently planned, will 
not allow these goals to he met. 


More specifically, the proposed study period of approximately 
one year (or possibly less) for actual data gathering before 
leasing is entirely too short a period to gather meaningful 
information. The term "environmental impact'"' has meaning only 
in relation to living systems: truly uscful baséline data 
(physical, chemical and biological) pertinent to these living 
systems cannot be obtained adequately in the time currently 
allocated for this study. In fact, it appears to us that the 
timetable for the baseline study seems to be shaped primarily 
by the current leasing schedule rather than by any attempt to 
do a thorough and professional study. Living systems go through 
cyclic processes; sound baseline data must be gathered on a 
time scale roughly commensurate with these cycles. At the 
minimum, this would require a full year of field work, not 
including start-up time and data analysis. lEven then, for many 
catesories of organisms, field data over one year cannot possibly 
yicld more than one datum point; this obviously does not provide 
“*hasoline' data in a true sense. Fundamentally, a one-year 
study cannot provide information on the annual variance for many 
key factors; without adequate estimators of such variance, there 
will be no sound way to compare subsequent measurements with the 
bascline data in order to detect trends carly enough to take 
appropriate corrective actions. 


In short, the proposed studies are patently insufficient 
for sampling many of the biological variables of concern. 
Similar deficiencies are also apparent in the plans for monitoring 
many of the physical variables to be measured. 


In addition, the proposed funding level of $3 million appears 
to us insufficient to provide reasonably complete information, 
even if more time were available. The physical studies alonc, 
involving, e@.g., the placement and maintenance of current meters 
and monitoring buoys for at least a year, plus other measurements 
which require the extensive and expensive use of surface and air- 
craft could casily use up the entire anount just to obtain a | 
reasonably clear and useful picture of the resion's water 
movenent patterns. The goal of the chemical work is to provide 
thorough information on the hydrocarbon and. metal content in 
the waters, organism and sediments of the region. - To gather 
and analyse the samples needed to weet this«goal could again 
casily consume the entire funds available, given an analysis 
cost Of perhaps $200-500 per sample, needed replications, plus- 
of course ship time, data handling costs, etc. / 
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Mr. Frank 'L 


From another perspeccive, the comoarison mee Sropcsed 
funding for these fundamental studies, and th evenues 
fron actual exploitation of the resources shovwshow meager the 
proposed funding is. Using BLM figures for the estimated cost 

of oil production, current oil prices, and an assumed production 
rate of 400,000 barrels of oii per day, less than one percent of 
just one year's revenue is to be spent to obtain the fundanental 
bascline information without which it will be impossible to 
determine the kinds or even’ the presence of the environmental 
impacts that may result from OCS activity. Such a gross discrepancy 
between the funds allocated for these studies and the potentia 

value of the resources does not reflect adequate attenticn to 
managing the OCS region in the broad inter. sts of the public at 
larpe. 


As we stated earlier, we will provide additional more 
detailed comments to you within the next few days. But in 
our view, the only value it these additional comments may be to 
make a very inadequate study plan only somewhat less inadequate, 
since the constraints of limited time and money virtually snuarantee 
@ technically deficient final result for the baseline study 
effort as currently planned. 


‘Sincercly, 


a 
eens 


Glenn Paulson, Ph.D. Willian Maddux, Pl.D. 
Assistant Commissioner Principal Biologist 
for Science 
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One of our major criticismsof the proposed OCS baseline 
program is the short time allotted for 1t. We think that. 
every effort should he made to use the period between leasing 
and full production as a continuation of the baseline period 
for study purposes. This would require provisious for continuity 
of the rescarch effort and its supervision through the managencnt 
transition from BLM to Geological Survey responsibility. 


Even, or especially, after production is fully underway 
monitoring would be more effective if similar continuity were 
provided for. What is required is continued supervision by a 
technically competent staff or group with stronger than advisory 
power to compel the concordance of xploitation activaties with 
the public's interest. 


an only be evaluated in relation 

to prior conditions and the significance or lack of significance 
of observed variations can best be estimated by persons faniliar 
with the entire data series. Also, an adaptive stratepy is 

likely to be much more effective. Sampling plans should be 
yevised aS patential problem areas are identified. Local 

studies should be made as specific drilling and pipeline locations 
become known. The nature and anounts of formation waters may 
dictate: special attention te certain chemical or physiological 
studies. 


Monitoring observations n 
} 


Cc 
i 
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There has becn much concern for "chranic” effects which 
cannot yet be identificd or specified. If such effects exist 
they will only begin to be evidenced fairly late in the exploita- 
tion process, which again emphasiz the necd for continuity of 
the environmental impact surutiny. ; 


A unitary, continttous, supervision of the environmental 
assessment process is required both for prevention efforts and 
€6 assure timely intervention if undesirable trends or cifects 
become evident at any time during or after the prvujected 
activity. 


As one of the states wost Likely to suffer the 111 effects 
which OCS exploitation may cause, we believe that New Jersey 
has a-rieght and obligation to participate in such a “watchdog” 
function. 


SPECIAL COMMENT ON “ARCHIIVING" 
Te fe V5 LES ose V4 wn mee ae eet eee Fem Ve er ee og a 
AE AD MEA REALM EE EY YUN Pedder LO Lee AU ad Leeder Ya 


ing and carefully storing adequate samples of bottom sedinen’ 


as well as Organisms. Althoush it is vital that this be 
comprehensively, not only by representative or ‘indicator’ 
sampling but exhaustively, it is also vital that this program 
not be used to postpone effort in analyzing the initial collec- 
Lions. 


The storage program is important. because there is reason 
to believe that as more information is gained in the future 
our analytical capacity will increase both technologically and 
conceptually. [his is especially likely to be true for potential 
“chronic” efiects. 

As was broughtout on January 3 by Dr. Monastéro, at this 
time there does not appear to be any existine facility on the 
East Coast capable of accommodating such archived samples, nor 
is there even agreement on how samples should be handled (tempera- 
ture, pre-preparation, ete.) to best preserve them for various 
modes of analysis. This is a very important problem area. We 
believe it is the responsibility of BLM or perhaps more generally 
the Department of the Interior to provide the resources necded 
to creute and operate such a facility. 


RESPONSE TO OUTLINE No. 2 


1. Marine Geology 


1. Here the vertical interface movement baseline studies 

should be augmented by studies in specific selected 
Site areas as these become known. Use should be made 
of fixed reference structures as they become available. 


Collections of sediments should involve samples large 
enough for archiving and to permit special studics of 
Oil uptake and release, etc. For such studies, 
preservation methods should be carefully examined to 
maintain the pre-existing physico-chemical state of 
associated heavy metals, ion exchange potential, etc. 
as much as possible. 


The quantitative efficacy of tracer sediment studies 
appears highly suspect. ‘Therefore, this should be 
assigned low priority. 


Recause of likely large variations of these observables 
over time, special care should be taken in the desipn 
of the sampling scheme for this portion of the study, 
if ahy scientific utility is to be served. 
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RESPONSE TO OUTLINE No. 2 (Continued) 


Dhavrcincnt Areannegranhy 
Fee ee merry 
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a1, 
1. ‘fhe placing of too many eggs in the “current meter 
string" basket seems.i11 advised. Within the proposed 
study constraints, the wiser course would be to put, 
major effort into the empirical "La Grangian" approach 
with drifters, dye-movement observations, etc. 


This comment is”not intended to apply to the botton 
current measurements associated with studics of 
sediment transport carried ovt to develop precise data 
On, €.@., specific sites. 


Nearshore bottom and surface metering efforts would be 
more likely to result in useful data than would the 
attempt to describe the entire flow ficld of the 
leasing areca by the current meter string approach. 


See Comment II, 1. above. 


cept for the fact that 
Les, GClC., are not yet 


This scems reasonable to us, ex 
the exact locations cf Jease 51 
known. 


See Comment II. 4. immediately above. 


When this was discussed at January 3 meeting, existing 
models were questioned as giving predictions inconsistent 
with empirical drifter studies. There appears to be 

much reason to question if, within present study con- 
straints, much effort should be spent on this. See 
Comment II. 1. above. 


Here again, this is something to be considered specifi- 
cally for individual sites. The area is simply too 
large to cover in detail. 

8. This also seems reasonable to us. 

Marine Chemistry 


1. Archiving will be very important here; see our ‘separate 
comment. 


Z. Same as lil. 1. 


As in iil. 1. and E. 2. 


RESPONSE TO OUTLINE No..2 (Continued) 


Marine Chemistry (Continusd) 


4. Sample preparation and archiving also is vitally 
important here. The nature of associations, binding, 
chelation, etc. will be very important, as will be 
consideration of possible partitioning of metals 
present between original associations and petroleum 
or other introduced materials (e.g., drill muds may 
contain materiuls with active surface exchange 
properties). 


S. | This is reasonvalbte. 


Biology 


At this point rather than make itemized comment ‘on outline 
No. 2 we would prefer to say that we censider the statement 
provided on January 3 by Dr. Donald F. Boesch of Virginia 
Institute of Marine Science to be ar excellent analysis of 
the problem; it expresses our opinions in a substantinl and 
complete manner. Again, the issues of continuity and 
archiving are of fundamentc] importance; see our gencral 
statement. 


WM/GP/mdc 


ATTACHMENT 2. 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY WITH RESPECT TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF OIL AND GAS ON THE OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF 
ADJACENT TO NEW JERSEY 


General Geology 

New Jersey is the emerged portion of the Coastal Plain whose submerged — 
portion is known as the Continental Shelf. This is a prism of Cretaceous, 
Tertiary, and Pleistocene sediments which forms seaward from its northwest- 
ward edge along the Delaware River below Trenton and along a general line 
from Trenton to New Brunswick where it overlies Precambrian and Triassic 
rocks. There is an interpretation that there are younger Jurassic rocks 
under part of the Outer Continental Shelf. The base of this prism of sed- 
ments has a uniform dip seaward at about 80' per mile. In the vicinity of 
the Delaware River, south of ireaton the prism has a thickness of 100 to 300'. 
Geophysical evidence indicates that some 30,000' of sediments form this prism 
in the "Baltimore Canyon Area" 45 miles southeast of Island Beach. 

These sedimente have a geologic history of alternating emergence and 
submergence from Cretaceous time about sixty million years ago. The lower- 
most formation under New Jersey, the Raritan, was formed by streams flowing 
across a Coastal Plain not far from the ocean at that time (the Raritan 
under the Continental Shelf is believed to be composed of marine sediments.) 
Under the Outer Continental Shelf this apparently covers even older Cretaceous 


sediments which are probably marine and which resemble the Gulf Coast oil pro«. 


ducing formations. Above the Raritan Formation are various deep see marine 


greensand marls and other marine formations. The top of this pile of "sand- 
wich" is the Cohansey Formation which formed under conditions similar to the 
underlying Raritan, but the ancient shoreline was a little west (inland) - 
from our present shore, as indicated by stream and beach placers which are 


being worked for ilmenite in the vicinity of Lakehurst and Lakewood. 


Early geophysical surveys across this prism of sediments by Ewing and 
Woolard (Geol.Soc.Amer.Bull.Vol.50,pp.257-296, 1939) suggested that in the 
area of the Outer Continental Shelf the underlying formacions may curve up= 
ward or at least are more complex than the uniformly dipping strata under- 
lying New Jersey. 

Recent geophysical data, which we have not yet seen, apparently suggest 
the presence of the geologic structures necessary for the formation of gas 
and oil pools. Interpretations range from faults and anticlines through salt 
domes. We have been advised, however, that the possible salt domes are 
beyond the Continentel Shelf on the Continental slope. Geophysical and New 
Jersey well data indicate that there are formation pinch-outs which could 
also serve as structures for the accumulation of gas and oil. 

During the last million years the Continental Shelf and New Jersey 
have suffered several major changes in sea level. Yellow gravels now forming 
high points in the Coastal Plain were laid down during interglacial periods 


of higher sea level, while durin, the maximum advances of the ice sheets 


(there were four which reached or probably reached New Jersey) sea level was 


much lower than at present and formed at least two wave-cut cliffs and auso- 
ciated beaches on the Continental Shelf of New Jersey. Also during this 
period the ancestral Hudson River formed a delta near Sandy Hook and further 
out eroded a deep canyon back from the cuter edge of the Continental Shelf. 
(The Baltimore Canyon Trough is a geologic feature with a thick section of 
sediments in a downwarped portion of the basement; this should not be con- 
fused with the Baltimore Canyon, smaller but similar to the above described 
Hudson Canyon.) 

Because of thir ceological history, grab samples and shallow test holes 


on the Continental Shuif are Pleistocene in age. There are, in addition to 


the shorelines described above, beach ridges, extensive sand dune deposits, 


and other features similar to those found on the emerged New Jersey Coastal 


Plain. The bottom conditions upon which the various biologic activities of 


the ocean bottom take place therefore will range from hard clay bottom through 
silt and sand to coarse gravels. Recent studies suggest that in some areas 
there are moving sand ridges or sand waves which make an unstable bottom per- 
haps 30‘ to 50' thick. 

We may summarize the above by saying that for the last sixty million 
years sediments have been accumulating in the area which is now the New _ 
Jersey Coastal Plain and the adjacent Continental Shelf. Some of the sedi- 
ments have been deposited in the deep sea; at other times the area has been 
subject to erosion. The effects of glaciation in the Pleistocene have cre-~ 
ated several unique features on the submerged Coastal Plain but all others 
correspond to those found in the New Jersey Coastal Plain or along our 
present shoreline. Our shoreline today is the result of a slight emergence 
of New Jersey from an earlier period of submergence indicated by the drowned 
valleys of the Hudson and Delaware. 

The exact structure of the sediments in the Outer Continental Shelf and 
in the so-called Baltimore Canyon Trough is not precisely known but some 
structures have been deduced from interpretations of various geophysical pro- 
files. 

The age of the deeper sediments and the interpretations of geophysics 
strongly suggest that the conditions necessary for oil and gas pools are 
present. 

Is There 0il? 
Statisi’cal analysis of the age, geologic history, and possible struc- 


tures of this prism of eziiments as compared to the analysis of similar 
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prisms of sediments of equivalent age elsewhere in the world where oil and 
gas have been found suggest that there is every probability of such oil in 
the deeper part of this Coastal Plain prism. Geophysics, while permitting 
the interpretation of the structures, does not tell us wh’ther oil or gas 
are present. Until the structures are drilled no one knows whether or not 
oil or gas are present. Therefore, estimates of yield are subjective and 
speculative judgments. 

It should be further noted that the 125 wells which have now been cor- 
pleted in Sable Island area off Nova Scotia have revealed several small 
pools of oil and gas, but none individually or collectively are large enough 


to justify pipelines or the establishment of development facilities. The 


work continues on the hope that this will eventually reveal oil and gas 


pools of sufficient size to warrant exploitation. So far, wildcat wells 
off Florida have been dry holes. Finally, although attempts have been made 
tc find oil and gas in the New Jersey Coastal Plain, there has been no indi- 
cation of oil or gas occurrence in this prism of sediments, neither have any 
deep water wells revealed traces of oil or gas. 
Geologic Hazards 

Before discussing specific geologic hazards it should be emphasized that 
the geologic conditions in each of the Continental Shelf areas off the 
United States are different from each other and are different from condi- 
tions in foreign fields.. There is no comparison, for example, between 
conditions in the North Sea and those off New Jersey. Off New Jersey there 
is the possibility of earthquakes, there are some restricted areas where 
mud slides may occur, there are some areas with shifting bottom or sand 
waves, and, depending on what exploratory borings develop, there could con- 


ceivably be high pressures in some of the drill holes. 


Earthquakes 

There ere no recorded earthquakes in the New York Bight area which 
have resulted in so-called tidal waves, nor have there been any earth- 
quakes in the New Jersey area with an intensity on the modified Mercalli 
scale greater than VII. Such an earthquake at sea could be expected to 
result in noticeable tidal effects on the New Jersey shore, but such 
have not been reported. 


Mud Sli¢es 


This is an unknown quantity that might occur, particularly with an 


earthquake on the sides of the Hudson Canyon along a Pleistocene shore- 
line or those occasional places on the sea bottom where there is a com- 
paratively steep slope or bank. Most of the Continental Shelf, however, 
has slopes of less than 1° and, therefore, mud slides should not occur. 
Sand Waves 

Some studies indicate that sand waves and shifting bottom occur, 
while other studies indicate stable and unchanging bottoms. Up to depths 
beyond which the effect of storm waves is not felt on the bottom (most of 
the Continental Shelf) movement of the bottom sediments, particularly 
the upper few feet, is to be expected in cases of severe storms. This 
hazard could, however, be compensated for with adequately designed 
platform foundations. Similar designs would also compensate for sand 
wave conditions up to 20 or 30'. Preliminary exploration and testing 
of specific platform sites is required because of the general lack of 
information. A pipeline from a platform in such an area would have 


to be buried below the bottom of the moving sand. 


Deep Hole Pressures 
Some individuals and agencies are concerned with the possibility 


of deep hole pressures, « cause of the Santa Barbara blowout. in gen- 
eral, oil fields adjacent to salt dome intrusions and in some types of 
anticlinal fold structures have higher gas pressures than other tynes 

of structures. Whether or not this should be a concern will depend on 
the nature of the oil structures revealed by the test and exploratory 
development. 


Shorelines 


It is axiomatic that the beach, the dune areas, and the submerged 
bottom in shallow water in front of the beach, particularly in the zone 
of the breakers, will be in general movement and may change location 

and configuration in major storms. There are, however, ways to design 


North of Barnegat Inlet 


and locate pipelines to minimize storm damage. 


for example there are numerous sewer outfalls which extend at least 
1000' seaward, well beyond the breaker zone. 
Information Sources: 
Attached hereto is a geologic cross-section and a map of New Jersey 


There is no vertical 


and the Continental Shelf at a scale of 1:250,000. 
exaggeration in the geologic cross-section. The map shows the factors 


that the Council of Environmental Quality consiaers necessary when evalu- 


ating the impact of oil and gas wells off the New Jersey coast. The 
Bureau of Geology and Topography has about 70,000 well records for New 
Jersey, an Earthquake pamphlet which is kept up to date, and other geo- 
logic and geographic information which may be useful in preparing environ- 


mental impact statements. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER NUMBER THIRTEEN 
RUE LRIRIEEN 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the provisions 
of N.J.S.A. 13:1B-3, as amended, and 13:1D-1 et seq., I do hereby 
order and declare: 


There is created within the Depart.went of Environmental 
Protection the Offshore Oil and Gas Task Force which will be re- 
sponsible for advising the Commissioner on policy relating to off- 
shore oil and gas exploration and production. 


The following personnel are assigned to the Task Force: 


Mr. Harold Barker Mr. Mark Reifer (added 1-17-75) 

Karl Birns 

- Walt Dryla 
Don Graham 
Tom O'Neill 
Ralph Pasceri 
Bruce Pyle 
John Serkies 

- Kemble Widmer 
Glenn Paulson, Assistant Commissioner 


- Dr. Paulson will act as Chairman of th- Task Force, and Tom 
O'Neill as Vice Chairman. 


Dr. Kemble Widmer will represent me, the Governor's designated 
nominee, on the Outer Continental Shelf Research Management Advisory 
Board. Dr. Widmer will.attend Board meetings and report Board pro- 
ceedings to the Task Force. 


This Order is effective immediately. 


eo 
‘ 


David J. /Bafdin 
Commissioner 


August 28, 1974 


State of New Jersey 


The State's Department of Environmental Protection coord- 
inated a task force which reviewed the draft EIS. A thoughtful, 
well-reasoned document has been presented to the Department of the 
Interior for its consideration in preparation of a final EIS. The 
task force acknowledged that its review was aided by four other 
reviews that were available to it (page 2). These reviews have been 
individually addressed elsewhere in this section on Consultation and 
Coordination With Others, and only the original issues raised by the 
State will be addressed below. Reference to specific couments will 
cite the page numbers found on the original material submitted by 


the State, not the EIS page numbers that have been added. 


Disposition 


The State begins by questioning three assumptions made in 
the draft EIS. First, the enhancement of prospects, while not trans- 
lating directly into increased supplies, is perforce the first step 
in delineating the extent of reserves and the estimation of produc- 


ibility. At that point, the USGS takes the available data on pro- 


ducibilty and determines a maximum efficient rate of production. This 


is a logical progression from the enhancement of prospects that ensues 
from exploratory drilling. If OCS prospects do not develop into in- 
creased supplies, then some combination of conservation, alternative 


domestic supply of fuel, or increased imports must result. 


The simplicity of the second assumption on backing out imports may 
obscure its significance, Under either increased or decreased con- 
sumptiou. scenarios, oil will still be a necessary commodity. To 
whatever degree domestic production increases, our dependence on 
foreign iuports will b- reduced by a like amount, Although imports 
may very well rise, they will not rise to the degree they would 
have had we not increased domestic production. The three scenarios 
presented by the State relate to economic considerations that are 


not within the scope of environmental assessment. 


Increased leasing is at present the only method of increasing our 
knowledge of reserves on the OCS. Diligence in development mist 

be enforced by the Federal Government to prevent the possibility of 
hoarding mentioned. Several alternative leasing and development 


strategies are presented in Section VIII. 


Page 5, last para. - Conservation as a strategy of energy utilization 
and long range planning is also discussed at the beginning of Section VIII. 
Page 6, para. 3 - New estimates from the USGS are used in this EIS. 


The estimates are much lower than USGS has previously reported, and 


make development of alternative sources all the more imperative, if 


they indeed turn out to be correct. The remainder of page 6 cou.tains 
editorial changes; the current tentative sale schedule is found on Page 2, 
New geological and geophysical information disclosure requiremercs 

have been proposed by USGS (Federal Register, April 22, 1975). 


Page 7 - Most of the material on this page relates to the State's 
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recommendation that regional EISs be prepared for frontier areas, 
but should not supplant site-specific 21Ss. This possibility is _ 
being actively considered by the Department, although generally 

the first EIS in a region looks at the implications of development 
in the entire region. 

Page 7, last para. - The background information and methodology used 
in preparation of the USGS estimates may be found in Geological Sur- 
vey Circular 725, prepaved for FEA, 

Page 8, para. 5 - The deficiencies of current containment equipment, 
and its inability to work in high seas, are highlighted. 

Page 9, para. 2 - The description of environmental studies has been 
updated aud expanded, Farther on, it is the fact that production has 


begun,that puts the studies program into a monitoring mode. 


Section II on Description of the Enviro:ment has been substantially 
revised and edited; the comments of the State of Virginia later in 
this section should be consulted, since ths State of New Jersey en- 


dorses and re.terates them. 


Section III on Impacts has been thoroughly redone to incorporate a 


resources (renewable) summary, a natural hazard risk analysis, and 


an expanded discussion of generic impacts, both environmental and 


socio-economic. 


Section IV now discusses timing, as does Section VIII. 


Section VII allows a firmer definition of what was intended by 
the one-for-one replacement; any increased domestic production 


would replace imported oil. 


Section VIII, and indeed the entire document, is not intended to 
be a formulation of National energy policy. The question being 
asked in this EIS is roughly, what are the environmental impacts 
associated with proceding with an expanded OCS leasin~ program, 
in what sequence and in what time frame should additional, site- 


specific analyses be performed on specific proposals, and what 


are the alternatives to such action. The development of a National 


Energy Strategy goes far beyond a consideration of OCS oil and gas. 


Finally, the final EIS is felt to be an adequate document under NEPA 
for addressing the proposal. An EIS is never supposed to beceme a 


justification of the proposal. 


Pages 934 through 936 are missing due to a pagination error. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


LOUIS J. LeFKOwiITz DEPARTMENT OF LAW PHILIP WEINBERG 
ATTORNEY GENERAL ARBISTANY ATTORNEY GENERAL 
TWO WORLD TRADE CENTER IM CHARGE OF 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 10047 ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 


BUREAU 
yaw =—s- 212-408-7567 


February 24, 1975 


Director (732) 

Bureau of Land Management 

U.S. Department of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


DES 74-90 


Dear Sir: 


Enclosed is an original and one copy of our 
complete comments on the Draft Environmental Statement. 
The comments are essentially the same as those delivered 
at Trenton, New Jersey, on February 13. We have added a 
new paragraph to the section on possible alternative leasing 
procedures and have slightly modified some of the other 
sections. Please accept the enclosed rather than the 
February 13 statement as our definitive comments on the DES. 


We would appreciate knowing whether the Department 
has a tentative timetable for the completion of a Final 
Environmental Impact Statement. 


Very truly yours, 


LOUIS J. LEFKOWITZ 
Attorney General 


By 


JAMES P. CORCORAN 
Assistant Attorney General 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR FEARING 
ON THE ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT OF PROPOSED 
INCREASE IN ACREAGE FOR OUTER CONTINENTAL 
SHELF LEASING 


FINAL COMMENTS OF NEW YORK STATE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL LOUIS J. LEFKOWITZ 


February 24, 1975 


P.O. & Office Address 
Two World Trade Center 
New York, New York 10047 
Tel. No. (212) 488-7567 


PHILIP WEINBERG 
JAMES P. CORCORAN 


Assistant Attoxr:ey General 
of Counsel 


PETER HUNT 
Consultant 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR HEARING \ 
ON THE ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT OF PROPOSED \ 
INCREASE IN ACREAGE FOR OUTER CONTINENTAL 
SHELF LEASING 
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FINAL COMMENTS OF NEW YORK STATE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL LOUIS J. LEFKOWIT2 


The issue of OCS development poses great difficulties 
for concerned citizens and public officials because of the 
seeming conflict between the development of neaden energy 
resources and the protection of our environment. Whether the 
development of these energy resources is absolutely necessary, 


and whether the adverse environmental effects of such development 


can be avoided, are issues that must receive the most detailed a 
and careful analysis. We would now like to point out what we 
consider the most essential factors in any proposal for an 


increase in OCS development, factors which were inadequately 


treated in the PES. 


Our summary comments fall into four general categories: 


General Policy, Analysis of Alternatives, Socio-Economic Factors, 


and Methodology. 


I. GENERAL POLICY 


A. lack of A National Energy Policy 


The need for additional OCS oil and gas must be 


aetermined in the context of a specific national energy program. 


Although it is conceded that the nation's consumption 
of oil is expected to increase in the foreseeable future and that 
our dependence on foreign oii is also increasing, it does not 
necessarily follow that the only solution, or even the best 
solution, is the acceleration of domestic oil and gas development. 
While such a course may cut duwn on imports for several years, it 
will eventually leave us with no substantial reserves to be used 
in the future. We are satisfying an immediate thirst by drinking 
our last drops of water. What happens wien the water is all 


gone? 


It is essential that the energy resources of the U.S. 
be identified, and that a long-term development policy be 
established to assure the most beneficial exploitation and 
utilization of these resources, taking into account not only 
the needs of our present citizens but those of posterity as 
well. After careful study, it may be decided that our OCS 
resources should be identified and quantified but held as a 
strategic reserve against future emergencies rather than 


corsumed immediately. 


To attempt to gobble up the resources of the OCS as 


fast as possibi« and without reference to a definite national 


energy program is irresponsible and not in the national interest. 


We, therefore, urge that such a detailed program be put forth 


by the Administration and integrated into the Final Environmental 


Impact Statement. 
B. State Participation in Decision-Making 


States must be given a greater role in decision- 
making affecting development of the OCS. State governments have 
a legal responsibility to protect their marine and onshore 
resources and cannot do their jobs properly if decisions are 
made affecting their vital interests without consultation and 


participation. 
C. Strict Liability of Lease Holders 


In order to insure protection of the States' 
interest in their coastal resources, the OCS lessees must be 
held strictly liable for damages and the costs of cleanup tc 
the States and private parties resulting from OCS ope: ations. 
If the oil companies are to reap private profits from public 
lands, the least that can be required is that they insure 
against any damage resulting from their activities. The 
Administration and the Interior Department should give their 
full support to legislation imposing liability without fault 


on OCS lessees. 


D. Utilization of the Best Available Technology 


One of the most disturbing aspects of the DES is 
the apparent intention on Interior's part to permit OCS drilling 
and transport without requiring the utilization of the best 
available technology to prevent oil spills (v. 2, 425-6). The 
main reason for this seems to be Interior's concern that the 
oil companies may forego some OCS production as not sufficiently 
profitable. Once again, Interior's main concern seems to be 
to encourage the rapid exploitation of the public's oil and 
gas resources by maximizing the profits of the oil companies. 
Such a course is not in the public interest. We have played 
that game before in Santa Barbara and the Gulf of Mexico, 
resulting in chronic oil pollution of our coastal waters and 
high prices for our own oil resources. If further OCS production 
is to take place, it must be done with the needs of the public 
foremost in our minds. These needs include the prevention of 
further harm to the public's irreplaceable fishery resources. 
The goot is therefore obligated to minimize this harm as much 
as possible. 


E. Allocation of OCS Resources 


There is no discussion in the DES of how OCS oil 


and gas are to be used for the benefit of the public. Will 


the oil companies be allowed toc charge whatever price they wish 


for what are after all public resources? will there be any 
requirement that OCS oil and gas be allocated on a priority 
basis to those regions that are most dependent on imported oil, 
or will the Administration just let the companies do as they 


please? 


II. ANALYS. OF ALTERNATIVES 


A. Energy Conservation and Demand Reduction 


An integral part of any sound national energy program 
is a specific energy conservation plan. One cannot adequately 
asses the need for OCS oil and gas without knowing how much of 
our present and future demand can be reduced by stringent 
conservation measures. Such a plan would include an analysis 
of the effects of energy rationing, various tax proposals to 
reduce demand, and other measures that may obviate the need 
for OCS development. Even if the need is not totally obviated, 
the Administration can certainly reduce demand considerably 
and permit a more deliberate and planned development of the OCS 
over a longer period of time. But rather than taking this 
reasonable course, the Administration seems intent on proceeding 
in an uncoordinated fashion. Such a policy will inevitably 
lead to further waste of our limited natural resources and 


eventually increase our dependence on foreign sources of supply. 


1. The improvement and expansion of mass transit 
facilities throughout the country to reduce energy demand 
should be undertaken on a far greater scale than is presently 
contemplated by the Ford Administration. A crash program should 
be initiated immediately to provide commuter systems for those 
who must now drive to work. The Administration could better 
accomplish energy conservation, not to mention clean air, if 
it would make mass transit a priority item in its budget. Instead 
it has submitted a budget to Congress providing for greater 


funds for highways than for mass transit. 


2. The Clean Air Act Amendments of 1970 require the 
nationals major urban centers to have Transportation Control 
Plans. States must implement strategies which will reduce 
automobile use in heavily congested urban corridors in favor 
of public transportation. Although this legal requirement was 
originally devised as a public health measure, it is also one 
important way in which our fuel resources can be conserved. 


EPA has estimated that 5.2 million gallons of gasoline can be 


saved every day in the U.S. if these TCP's are implemented. 


3. While airplanes are a low energy-efficient 
transportation mode, but substantial fuel savings can be 
attained simply by increasing the airport passenger load factor. 


This requires more effactive planning and scheduling, and a 


firm commitment to encourage short-distance commuters to use 


rail and bus service in place of air service. 


4. The automobile companies should be required to 
increase the percentage of small, fuel-efficient vehicles in 
place of the big "gas hogs". Although many buyers a 2 now 
choosing smaller cars, there are still too many big cars being 
sold. And the auto companies continue to advertise the big 
cars heavily, concen’:rating the viewer's att-ntion on the car's 
flashy style rather than its fuel economy. The public interest 
requires that the Federal government regulate the auto industry 
to insure the preservation of our limited ‘uel resources. Such 
regulation should include, inter alia, weight limitations for 
cars (or at least a high percentage of them), greater engine 
efficiency, and a notice in all advertisements of the car's 


mileage per gallon. 


5. National standards should be established to 


require increased energy-efficiency in buildings «nd equipment. 


6. A national resource recovery program should be 
enacted requiring the recycling of our solid waste resources. 
Besides being a necessary step to protect the environment and to 
halt the depletion of our forests and other natural resources, 


recycling will reduce energy consumption resulting from the 


manufacture of new products. The Federal Resource Recovery 
Act of 1970 should be amended to achieve this important goal. 
It should also be noted that much of our solid waste can be 
used as fuel, further reducing the demand for oil and gas. It 
has been estimated by EPA that a resource recovery program 
could save the nation over half a million barrels of oil per 


day. 


Although the U.S. has only 6% of the world's 
population, we consume 33% of its energy. This cannot be 
allowed to continue. In total EPA has estimated that 20% 
of our 1990 projected demand could be reduced by a strong 


conservation policy. Until such a policy becomes a reality, 


the need for OCS development, and the quantity to be produced, 


cannot be properly assessed. 
B. Alternative Leasing Procedures 


The present leasing policy of the Department of 
the Interior is both inconsistent with the requirements of the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 and with the 
developmant of a sound Hatton? energy policy. As the policy 
exists now, tracts are leased to bidders before any exploratory 
drilling takes place. Both exploration and development are 
left entirely in the hands of the lessee oil companies. It is 


not reasonable to continue this policy. First, one cannot 


prepare an adequate environmental impact statement without 


knowing what quantities of oil and gas are present in the 


OCS. The dimensions and location of these resources are 


necessary to properly assess the possible adverse impact from 
OCS production. Quantity is important in balancing the benefits 
to be derived from leasing via-a-vis the risks to the marine 
and shore environments. And if the quantity turned out to be 
small it could hardly be argued that ocs development would 
significantly reduce our dependence on imported oil. Such 
essential information as the location and number of drilling 
platforms, pipelines, refineries and other facilities is not 
available under present practices until after the lease sale. 
An environmental impact statement that does not consider such 
information would be legally inadequate. Second, a sound 
national energy policy necessitates the identification and 
quantification of the nation's energy resources before 
exploiting them. We have to know what we have to work with 
before any intelligent planning can take place. Third, a 
fair price cannot be determined if the seller doesn't know 
what he's selling. Although it is often said that the bidder 
is running the risk of finding no oil and gas on the leased 
tract, the government is running the risk of underselling 


the public's resources. 


Therefore, it is imperative that the exploratory 
phase of OCS operations be undertaken before the leasing 
phase, and the Federal and State governments should assume 
direct control over exploration. Data collected should be 
available to the government and not left in the control of 
private interests, and the data compiled should then be used 
to help determine what, if any, areas are productive sites 
for drilling. It is disturbing to hear so much deferential 
talk from the Interior Department about the necessity to 
stimulate the profit motive of the oil companies. National 
energy policy will never serve the public interest if it 
remains subservient to the financial interests of the oil 
companies, who alse control the production of our natural gas 
and coal reserves as well. These companies must not be allowed 
to continue their stranglehold on the natural resources of this 


country and keep secret under the guise of "proprietary rights” 


those facts and figures relating to the location and quantity 


of these resources whivh are the property of the public. 


With regard to alternative leasing policies, the 
FES should discuss and evaluate foreign OCS leasing practices 


such as those in Canada, the United Kingdom, Norway and Denmark. 


As one example of an alternative approach that the 
FES should consider, we set forth the following for your 


consideration: 


If the objectives of the Department of Interior are: 


l. To attain the best price for these public 
resources 


2. To increase the level of control over the 
development of these resources in order to 
regulate schedule of production and minimize 
negative environmental impact 
To provide negative pressure on OPEC prices 
by the identification of new domestic reserves 
and thus improve our balance of trade 


To improve national security by the maintenance 
of stategic reserves 


To minimize the need for new taxes or borrowings 
in the intermediate term to finance exploratory 
work 
then modification or complete revision of past leasing practices 
must receive serious consideration. In order to increase the 
level of attainment of the above objectives, the following 


hypothetical methods are suggested for analysis. 


It is suggested that Interior enter into Fixed Price 
Incentive Fee management contracts with individual major oil 
companies for specific tracts. The incentive. fee could be paid 
on a per barrel basis when production is initiated. The 


advantage of this form would be that those managing the exploration 


e2tld modify their exploratory program on the basis of information 


gained from completed test holes. Further, the managing company 
would have an incentive to continue exploration by virtue of 


the incentive fee. The assignment of these exploration 


management contracts would be done on a competitive basis 


and all dats developed would be made public. 


The cost of exploration contracts could be covered 
or at least defrayed by having oil companies who have an 
interest in bidding on production from these tracts purchase 
options to bid on production prior to the exploratory phase. 
These options could be of various kinds: 

1. A fixed dollar amount with production bidding 

limited to those who held the =otfons. 

2. Variable amounts and used as crits against 
final bids for production. To further sweeten 
their value, the option could have an 
escalator factor built into them so that they 
increased 25% in value as a credit against 
production bids. This could reduce pressure 
for production if workable fields were to be 
discovered. 

Either option (1) or (2) could also be made transferable 

up to the submission of final production bids which should 


increase their pre-exploration value. 


There are, of course, other alternative leasing and 


development methods which should be fully explored in the FES. 
C. Alternative Energy Resources 


With regard to alternative enersy resources, it has 
been reported that there are some 943 capped wells in the U.S. 


right now (Hearings before the National Ocean Policy Study of 
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the Committee on Commerce, U.S. Senate, 93rd Congress, 
serial no. 93-99, p. 59). The FES should explain the reason 
for these capped wells as well as discuss the possible 
development of so-called secondary reserves as an alternative 


to OCS development. 


III SOCIO-ECONOMIC FACTORS 


A. Onshore Impacts 


Perhaps the most severe environmental effects from 
OCS development would be felt on the land. The construction 
of offshore rigs and other equipment, the installation of 
terminal facilities, oil refineries, petrochemical complexes 
and the like, and the influx of additional people into the 
coastal regions will impose a tremendous burden on the local 
communities. To protect the natural and other resources of 
the states’ shore areas from just this kind of impacts, 
Congress enacted the Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972. ‘This 
Act provides for the development of State coastal zone management 
Plans and requires every Federal agency to conduct its 
activities in a manner consistent with approved State management 
programs. The leasing of OCS tracts should await the 
development of such programs so as to minimize the economic 


and environmental impacts that are associated with OCS 


development. It is not a sufficient answer for Secretary 
Morton to raise the specter of undue delays in leasing 

caused by dilatory State officials. The fact is that detailed 
planning can't begin until information about the location 

and number of offshore platforms, refineries, and other 
facilities is known. This information should be made available 
before tracts are leased so that states are not forced to 
accept as best they can a fait accompli. To accomplish this, 
it is necessary to separate exploratory drilling from actual 
production, and bring exploration under the direction and 
control of the State and Federal Governments. Federal law 
requires States to act to protect their coastal areas. It 
would be incongruous, «s well as a violation of the 1972 Act, 
for the Interior Department to accelerate its leasing program 
before coastaj] zone management bodies are established and 


functioning. 


The FES should consider the long-term effects of 
ocS development on the coastal states. What happens to our 
economies when OCS production ends? What happens particularly 
to those companies and individuals who were brought in by 


the oil boom and remain dependent upon it for their livelihood? 


B. Financial Costs and Feasibility 


There is considerable question about the feasibility 


of exploiting the additional acreage proposed in such a 

short period of time. The FES should justify the feasibility 

of the ten million-acre proposal, the availability of capital, 
materials and manpower, and the ability of the oil companies 

to develop and of the U.S. Geological Survey to administer, 

such a large area at one time. Data from the Project Independence 
Bluepoint (PIB) Task Force in Oil and Gas indicate that a lack 

of materials. ‘ncluding shortages of steel, piping, and adequate 
exploratory and development rigs, preclude the rapid development 
that the Interior Department has proposed. The FES should 


consider and evaluate the PIB data in this regard. 


There is also the possibility that leasing such a 
sizable area so quickly may sesult in lower bids than might 
result from a less hasty schedule, thus depriving the zsovernment 


of a fair market price. 
C. Impact on Other Marine Activities 


More detailed analysis is needed of the va’ue of 
our coastal fisheries than was provided in the DES. The value 
of these resources cannot be katona’ to a dollars and cents 
figure, as tha DES seems to do. The nation's fisheries supply 
our citizens with food, one of the basic necessities of life. 
The possibility of permanently’ damaging this valuable and 


renewable resource for the sake of exploiting an energy resource 
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that will probably be depleted within 20 years would be 
insanity. The protection of our fisheries has become even 
more important in recent days because of the depletion of 

this resource in the Atlantic by foreign fleets. It must 
also be remembered that we're dealing with resources that are 
under great stress. Coastal waters have already been 
severely damaged by oil, toxic metals, industrial wastes, 
sludge, and municipal sewage. The threat of additional 
pollution from OCS production and transportation is therefore 
an even graver threat than it otherwise would be. The FES must 
discuss the cumulative effects of OCS oil pollution on the 
environment and not isolate the problem as if it existed 

in a vacuum. OCS oil and gas is at best a short-term benefit. 
Our fisheries are a lang-term irreplaceable resource. Before 
undertaking OCS production, the protection of this critical 


resource must be assured. 


In like manner, the FES should consider more 
thoroughly the value of recreational and tourist industries 
that may be adversely affected by an accelerated leasing 
program. As noted in the DES (v. 1, p. 642), there were 
6,744 recreational services along New York State's coastline 
in 1967, three times more-than any other Atlantic state and 
more than half of the North Atlantic region's total (U.S. 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, v. v, 1967). It is 
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critically important that these current and future services 


be adequately considered in the FES. 
IV METHODOLOGY 
A. Lack of Definitive Commitment 


The language of the DES is saturated with non-committal 
words. Rather than committing itself to a specific course of 
conduct designed to minimize adverse environmental impacts, 
the DES merely discusses the various issues as if it had 
nothing to do with actual decision-making in this area. If the 


word "may" were to be replaced with the word "will" and "expects" 


4 
replaced with "shall", the anticipated actions of the 


government would be more credible. Just to point out one 
glaring inadequacy in the DES, it is particularly important 

that the Interior Department clearly demonstrate governmental 
capability to effectively monitor OCS operations. It is 
generally believed that most oil spills go undetected by the 
U.S. Geological Survey or the Coast Guard, and that drilling 

and transport activities are sources of continuous oil pollution 
which the Federal government does little or nothing about. The 


DES does not treat this issue of control adequately. 
B. Influence of Baseline Studies 


There is a serious question whether the promised 


baseline. studies, which are expected to provide valuable 

input to the site-specific EIS's, will be available by the 

time those site-specific statements are scheduled for completion. 
If they are not to be used in the specific statements, one 

can question the rationale for spending public money for their 
completion. If they are to be used, then it necessarily follows 
that leasing should not take place until these studies are 
concluded and reviewed. It is our recommendation that this 
latter course be followed if those site-specific statements 

are to adequately assess the environmental effects of par‘icular 


OCS operations. 
C. Criteria for Decision-Making 


There is an underlying assumption in this DES that 
the private oi) industry is a necessary participant in both 
the exploration and development phases of the program. This 
has led to an a priori selection of criteria that will motivate 
this industrial segment to participate. In short, the pot must 
be made rich enough to convince this group that it has no better 


use of its capital. In the face of current high oil corporation 


profits, there is the chance that the Federal Government may 


be required to give too much away. 


A more thorough conside. ation of the role of the oil 


companies in OCS development should be undertaken. For example, 


in discussing alternative energy sources, do the major oil 
companies control such resources as coal, gas, and uranium to 
the extent that competition among alternatives is unduly 
restricted? Does the vertically integrated character of the 
oil companies, covering exploration, production, transportation, 
refining, distribution, and marketing render the industry so 
concentrated and uncompetitive that supply, demand, and pricing 
of the nation's energy resources are effectively controlled 

by the companies? If this is so, then it prevents an accurate 
appraisal of our real energy needs and the means at our disposal 
to satisfy those needs. The FES should consider the position 
of the oil companies as it affects all of the other issues 


discussed in the impact analysis. 


It would be totally inappropriate for the government 
to adopt the criteria of the private industrial sector. Their 
interest is in profits and their primary responsibility is to 
their stockholders. The government is concerned with total 
social costs and human welfare, and is responsible to all of 
the people. It is worthy to note that in several circumstances, 
TVA and REA, where private industry has refused or been 
incapable of meeting social needs, the government has successfully 


moved into the void. The FES should consider in detail 


; Fool, : : 
alternatives to the present policy vis-a-vis the oil companies, 


‘ncluding the possibility of a Federal Oil and Gas Corporation 


to exploit and manage the public's natural resources. 
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It is critically important also for the FES to set 
forth its criteria for determining whether areas should be 
developed or not. How is the value of increased oil production 
to be weighed against the value of our fisheries and recreational 


industries? 


In conclusion, let me focus on an intangible but 


very real problem posed by an accelerated OCS leasing program. 


A policy of massive leasing encourages more energy consumption 


and reduces the pressure to conserve energy and develop 
alternative energy sources that are more economical and less 
destructive environmentally. And accelerated leasing does 
little to reduce dependence on foreign oil because it does 
nothing to control the demand. Unless we begin immediately 
to bring energy demand under a system of rational control, 
OCS oil and gas will simply be depleted within a short period 


of time with no resolution of the underlying problem. 


It is essential that the public interest be protected 
throughout any possible OCS development. If this requires 
greater regulation of the oil companies and perhaps a lessening 
of their hugh profits, then so be it. We are past the stage 
where we can leave issues of critical public importance to the 


vagaries of the marketplace. 


Thank you for the opportunity to comment on the DES. 


State of New York 
The substantive comments of the State of New York were submitted by 


the Department of Law, Attorney General's Office. Many of the issues 


raised by the State have been addressed in other responses, and the 


responses here represent highlights of other responses and changes in 
the final EIS. 

Disposition 

I. General Policy 

A. Lack of a National Energy Policy - This issue is discussed 
in Section VIII on Alternatives. 

B. State Participation in Decision-Making-- Such participation 
is becoming more prevalent. State involvement in tract selection has 
been solicited, States have always had a review role in site-specific 
impact staements, and the Department has recently proposed 4 policy 
level Federal - State Advisory Board for OCS related matters (Meeting 
with Coastal States Governors, May 21, 1975). These are but three of 
many new and existing input points for State participation. 

C. Strict Liability for Lease Holders - Current operating orders 
indicate complete liability already rests on the lease holder. An el-~ 
ement of fault does exist in the orders, however. Several legislative 
proposals for revision of the OCS Lands Act call for an @il Spill 
Liability Contingency Fund, to be maintained at $200 million. 

D. Utilization of Best Available Technology - The discussion of 
economics of requiring "best available technology" has been deemed in- 


appropriate for an environmental impact statement. Such considerations 
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are treated separately and are presented to the Secretary as decision-_ 


making data. Best available technology could mean one-of-a-kind tech- 
nology, technology with the best conceptual design but as yet untested, 
or prohibitively expensive technology. Fishery resources are not ir- 
replaceable; assurances of maintenance of long term productivity of 
fishery resources are the necessary data that would determine that 
OCS leasing has no long term impacts on our valuable fisheries. 

E. Allocation of OCS Resources - This type of discussion is 


inappropriate in an environmental impact statement. 


II. Analysis of Alternatives 
A. Energy Conservation and Demand Reduction - P.rhaps the major 
subsection in Section UIII on Alternatives is now devoted to energy 
conservation. Project Independence and Ford Foundation Energy Policy 
Project data are used. 
The recommendations for methods of conservation are now mrt of 
the ES; most of these suggestions are included in the EIS, Section VIII. 
B. Alternative Leasing Procedures - These inadequacies of the 
present system are addressed in the EIS, as well as the implications 
of a separation of exploration and development. Many of these data 
can be estimated by industry, USGS, and other groups with some degree 
of precision. The consequences of.:estimating are constantly checked 
by post-sale analyses of bidding patterns, eventual production, profits, 
etc. to check pre-sale valuations. Federal and State control over 


exploratory drilling is discussed in Section VIII. Alternative leasing 


policies are also discussed, although they don't generally have dis- 
cernible environmental impacts, e.g., bonus v. royalty bidding. 

C. Alternative Energy Resources - Secondary reserves are dis- 
cussed. The number of capped wells rises and falls over time. Wells 
may be shut in for workover or any number of legitimate reasons. The 
USGS role in supervising operations, which includes approval or denial 


of requests to "cap" wells, is discussed. 


III. Socio-Economic Factors 

A. Onshore Impacts - Coastal zone management planning and separation 
of exploratory and development drilling are discussed in Section VIII. 
The environmental and socio-economic impacts on individual States will 
be addressed in more detail in site-specific impact statements. 

B. Financial Costs and Feasibility - The proposal is now defined 
in terms of number of sales per year and analyzed on a region-by-region 
basis. Specific acreage figures have been eliminated from the proposal. 
Materiel shortages are addressed in Section VIII. Valuation of tracts 
nominated for leasing is based on resource vaiue; minimum acceptable 
values would mean that less acreage would be leased if bidding levels 
dropped because of a larger number of sales. 

C. Impact on Other Marine Activities - Resource valuation is a 
difficult process. The typer of renewable and highly valuable resources 
in each OCS region are portrayed in Sections II and III based on Fish 
and Wildlife Service information. Again, fisheries are a renewable re- 


source, as long as they are not depleted below levels precludning recovery. 
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IV. Methodology 

A. Lack of Definitive Commitmer* . .e use of certain words such 
as "may" reflects the fact that these commei\ts are intended to show the 
Department's jurisdictional authority. For instance, the Department may 
issue notices to lessees to correct an unforeseen impact-producing action, 
but the Department may not suspend a lease without showing cause. To 
commit the Department to specific courses of action before unknown 
difficulties arise is a precarious undertaking. Many oil spills may go 
undetected, but the cost of continual surveillance would be prohibitively 
expensive. The Department feels that the coverage given the OCS by Coast 
Guard fly-overs and USGS inspections are adequate for mitigation (see the 
attached response of USGS to the Energy Under the Oceans report) 

B. Influence of Baseline Studies - Baseline environmental studies 
are not specifically designed for data acquisition for input into site- 


specific impact statements. They are designed as pre-drilling surveys 


which will allow data collected after drilling commences to be compared 


for changes in environmental conditions. Any data collected which may 
augment existing information will be used in site-specific statements. 

C. Criteria for Decision-Making - A discussion of the oil industry 
involvement in OCS development,:.. the vertical integration, and the 
ownership of alternate energy sources, is deemed inappropriate for an 
analysis of the impacts of accelerated OCS development. This seems to 
be a matter for the Federal Trade Commission oul Justice Department to 


investigate, as it has ramifications far beyond the OCS program. 


Tt also seems clear that in a free market economy such as we have, the 


supply of energy resources must perforce be linked to profit consider- 
ations. Larger Federal Government roles in the OCS program, such as 
Government sponsored exploratory drilling and development based leasing 


procedures are discussed in Section VIII on Alternatives. 


An EIS sets out those potential environmental impacts that could result 
from adopting the proposal at hand. It does not address those purely 
economic considerations:.that are developed elsewhere and are presented 
to the Secretary for decision-making on the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of proceeding in some form or another. These data are 
presented to the Secretary in a Program Decision Option Document, which 


portrays the criteria used, and choices open to the Secreaary. 


Energy conservation, its implementation, costs, and benefits, is discussed 
in Section VIII. However, the charge of the programmatic EIS is to analyze 
the impacts of the accelerated leasing proposal primarily, and to consider 
the viable alternatives to the proposal. Energy conservation in some 

form seems to have a National consensus; the question remains, What if it 


doesn't work to the degree necessary to remove dependence on foreign oil? 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT RELATIONS DIVISION 


240 COTTAGE STREET S.E. vs ® e SALEM, OREGON 97310 


TOM McCALL 
GOVERNOR 


J. N. PEET January 8, 1975 
Director 


Mr. Curt Berklund, Director 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Land Management 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Dear Mr. Berklund: 


Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement - Increased Acreage 
for Oil and Gas Leasing 

PNRS #7411 4 080 


Thank you for submitting your draft Environmental 
Impact Statement for State of Oregon review and comment. 


Your draft was referred to the appropriate state 
agencies. The State Fish Commission and the State Department 
of Geology and Mineral Industries offered the attached comments 
which should be addressed in the preparation of your final 
Environmental Impact Statement. 


We will expect to receive copies of the final statement 
as required by Council of Environmental Quality Guidelines. 


William M. Brown 
Acting Administrator 


WMB :Lm 


Attachments 
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OREGON PROJECT NOTIFICAT:GN AND REVIEW SYSTEM 
STATE CLEARINGHOSBE SOvmMow? msce7013 Dryrs 
10m 


Local Government Relations Division OFC 2 4 1994 
240 Cottage Street S.E., Salem, Oregon 97310 
Leslie Lehmann, Coordinator Phone: 378-3732 


Pees ‘SIRT ES BRS 
Project ae ee ee Date: DEC 13 1974 


To Agency Addressed: If you intend to cumment but cannot respond by the 
return date, please notify us immediately. If no response is received 
by the due date, it will be assumed that you have no comment and the file 
will be closed. 


PROGRAM REVIEW ANI COMMENT 

To State Clearinghouse: We have reviewed the subject Notice and have 
reached the following conclusions on its relationship to our plans and 
programs: 
( ) It has no adverse effect. 

We have no comment. 

Effects, although measurable, would be acceptable. 

It has adverse effects. 


We are interested but require more information to evaluate the 
proposal. 


Please coordinate the implementation of the proposal with us. 


Additional comments for project improvement. 


REMARKS (Please type or print legibly) 


Since Oregon-Washington areas (volume 2, page 328-329) had the !east resource 
(oll, gas) potential (17/17) yet were high in environmental hazard (8-13 with 
13 most hazardous), we recommend that no offshore leasing occur 'n this area 
until biological base line studies are undertaken to adequately assess 
potential damage. 


The EIS contains numerous errors in describing Oregon natural resources 
and possible adverse effects. For example: 


Ie. Volume 2, page 16, purse seines and weirs have not been In use in Oregon 
since 1948. 


2. Volume 2, page 109, dredge spoil disposal Is a controversial subject In 


Agency £y.5A By i de I hoes 


State Clearinghouse 
December 23, 1974 
Page 2 


Oregon. No attempt was made to obtain this information. No mention 
was made of present Corps of Engineer practices of in-bay disposal. 


3. Volume 2, page 191-194, no mention was made of potential impacts 
on Oregon's razor clam resources. 


4. Volume 2, page 201, no consideration was given to the importance 
of this community for spawning (herring, lingcod, etc.) and the 
disastrous potential impacts from oil! spills. 


If specific sites are located off Oregon with more resource potential, 
eac should be assessed for its total impact on Oregon via Corps per- 
mits, state permits, land use planning, etc. Environmental impact 
statements may be required for each site and associated pipelines 

and onshore facilities. 


Leases off Oregon should require stipulations (mitigative measures) 
te protect fishing areas, refuges, sanctuaries, razor clam beaches, 
etc. 


cc Division of State Lands 
Environmental Protection Agency 
National Marine Fisheries Service - Portland 
Cliff Soderstrom 
Oregon Wildlife Commission 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


DEPARTMENT OF 
GEOLOGY AND MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


ASMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 


1069 STATE OFFICE BLDG. ® PORTLAND, OREGON * 97201 ® Ph. (503) 229-5580 


TOM McCALL November 22, 1974 
GOVERNOR 


State Clearinghouse 

Local Government Relatiions Division 
240 Cottage Street, S. E. 

Salem, Oregon 97510 


Gentlemen: 


Subject: Outer Continental Shelf Leasing Review, Draft Environmental Statement 
DES 74-90 


We believe that continued exploration of continental shelf lands for oil 
and gas minerals is essential for the welfare of the country. Following 
the Santa Barbara blow-out, all U. S. Outer Continental Shelf Lands were 
placed under a moratorium. No drilling has been done on tuem since 1969 
except for some on going development work. 


The prohibition on offshore exploration was placed because of the Santa 
Barbara "catastrophe." Si:.sequent studies and the cleaning up of harbors 
and shorelines show that no lasting damage occurred. Aquatic animal and 
plant life regained its prior stability within a year and the bird popu- 
lation has since stabilized. Scientific studies made since the blow-out 
report that continued build-up of sewage and industrial effluents are 
far more dangerous to the aquatic environment than accidental spills. 


Regulation of offshore drilling and development has been strengthened 
considerably since 1969 by the Federal government and surveillance has 
been increased. Even before the strengthening of rules for offshore 
exploration in 1969, the industry had improved its method of operation 
offshore. 


Items that appear to us to be a concern for development off the Oregon 
coast are the use of explosive seismic equipment, erection of offshore 
platforms, shallow test drilling, and installation of onshore equipment. 


Drilling should be prohibited in estuaries and on the beaches. Onshore 
facilities should be installed in a manner which includes a regard for 
aesthetics. No test-core drilling should be allowed without a Federal or 
state observer aboard the drill ship and that such drilling be limited 

to a depth of 500' below the ocean floor. Bottom sampling could proceed 
without observation as long as the ship did not have tue capability to drill. 
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For coastal areas used for recreation which are sensitive to industrial 
development, sea-floor development should be required. All pipe lines 
and onshore facilities should be buried, recessed or screened from view. 


Seismic surveys can be conducted for the most part with non-explosive type 
equipment. Explosives should be permitted only when deemed necessary and 
then on a cooperative basis where all companies can share the information. 
Explosive surveys should be made under the direction of fishery agencies, 
should require an observer on the shot boat, contain a fish scanning device 
and the shot boat be followed by a boat with an observer to count fish kill , 
in every shot boil. 


The Federal government should make public all records from offshore exploration 
within 5 years from the date of issuance of each exploration permit or lease. 
All records, including core samples, are currently locked in the files of 

the United States Geological Survey. It is essential that this data be made 
public property after a reasonable time has been allowed for the exploring _ 
company to protect its investment. 


Sincerely, 


3, ? q 
ai ¢ os 


R. E. Corcoran 
State Geologist 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT RELATIONS DIVISION 


240 COTTAGE STREET S.E. e e La ® 
Robert Straub 
FQN CER January 23, 1975 


GOVERNOR 
Stafford Hansell 
SHEE 
Director 


SALEM, OREGON 97310 


Mr. Curt Berklund, Director 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Land Management 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Dear Mr. Berklund: 


Draft Environmental Impact 
Statement - Increased Acreage 
for Oil and Gas Leasing 

PNRS #7411 4 080 


The State Clearinghouse has received additional 
comments suggesting areas for improvement on the Increased 


Acreage for Oil and Gas Leasing Draft Environmgntal Impact 
Statement subsequent to our January 8 letter. 


The State Wildlife Commission offered the 
following: 


The Wildlife Commission staff concurs with 

and adopts as our own the Fish Commission of 
Oregon comments concerning fish resource impacts, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service comments on water- 
fowl and sea birds, and National Marine Fisheries 
Service comments on marine mammals. 


Please consider this letter as an addendum to our 
previous letter. 


William M. B 
Acting Adminj 


State of Oregon 


The draft EIS was reviewed and commented upon by the State 
Fish Commission, the State Wildlife Commission, and the 
Department of Geology and Mineral Industries, These comments 


were gathered and forwarded by the Local Government Relations 


Division of the Executive Department. Corrections which have 


been made are noted in the disposition as "Editorial." 


Disposition 


State Fish Commission 
Volume 2, p. 16 - Editorial. 
Volume 2, p. 109 - Editorial. 
Volume 2, p. 191-194 - Editorial. 
Volume 2, p. 201 - Editorial 


The remainder yf the Commission's comments have been noted. 


Department of Geology and Mineral Industries 

Last paragraph, first page - Federal drilling can not be conducted 

in estuaries or on beaches. State coastal planning can dictate the 
aesthetics or even the presence of onshore facilities. New geological 
and geophysical survey regulations by the USGS permit observers; 
however, we would like addition information regarding the choice of 


a 500 maximum depth of test-core drilling. 


Second page, first paragraph - Again, this comes under State 


jurisdiction, 


Second paragraph - Most seismic survey work today is conducted 
with non-explosive acoustic sources. These will be closely 


scrutinized, if proposed, by the USGS under its proposed 


geological and geophysical survey permit system (Federal Register, 


April 18, 1975). 


Third paragraph - The proposed regulations concerning geological 
and geophysical surveys provide for disclosure of geologic 
information within one year, and other information generally within 


ten years. 


State Wildlife Commission 
This Commission concurs with and adopts the comments of the State 


Fish Commission presented above, 


SOR OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR oo woe 
Sa Usauen DIVISIOM OF PLANNING COORDINATION gyrnpsediee 


January 15, 1975 


Mr. Curt Berklund 

Director 

Bureau of Land Management 

United States Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 20240 


Dear Mr. Berklund: 


The draft environmental statement (DES) concerning the proposal to accelerate 

Outer Continental Shelf oil and gas leasing, as submitted by your office, has 

been reviewed by the Governor's Division of Planning Coordination and by other 
interested State agencies. 


Review participants have generally concurred that the cited DES is in confor- 
mance with the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969. In addition, the 
Texas Water Rights Commission indicated that special monitoring of the leasing 
program within the broad context of all Gulf operations will be necessary to 
insure that the beneficial use of State waters and related natural resources 
of the Texas coastal zone is not jeopardized. 


This Division notes that increased natural gas imports from Canada as projected 
by the Federal Power Commission and others may have to be reassessed, in view 
of the recent Canadian decision to possibly restrict exports. 


Enclosed are the comments from review participants; these comments are submitted 
with the constructive intent of aiding your planning efforts and to insure 
proper consideration of the cumulative effects of the proposed leasing program. 
If we can be of furciher assistance, please let us know. 


Sincerely, 
JMR/wsb 


JANES M. ROSE — 
rector cS 
Enclosures 


cc: Mr. Joe D. Carter, Texas Water Rights Commission 
Mr. Charles R. Barden, Texas Air Control Board 
Mr. Clayton T. Garrison, Texas Parks and Wildlife Department 
Mr. Hugh C. Yantis, Jr., Texas Water Quality Board 


P. O. BOX 12428, CAPITOL STATION, AUSTIN, TEXAS 78711 
Phone 512/476-2427 Offices Located in Sem Houston State Office Building 


TEXAS WATER RIGHTS COMMISSION 
STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE OFFICE BUILDING 


COMMISSIONERS 


December 20, 1974 A. E RICHARDSON 
JOE D. CARTER, CHAIRMAN 
475.2453 EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
475-2452 
DORSEY B. HARDEMAN AUDREY STRANOTMAN 
eee SECRETARY 
BURKE HOLMAN 475-4514 


475-2451 
Brigadier General James M. Rose 
Director, Division of Planning Coordination 
Office of the Governor 
P. O. Box 12428, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 7871] 


Attention: Mr. Wayne N. Brown 


Re: U.S, Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Land Management -- 
Draft Environmenial Stutement (DES) 
for Proposed Increase in Acreage to 
be Offered for Oil and Gas Leasing 
on the Outer Continental Shelf, DES 
74-90, October 1974, 


Dear General Rose: 


By letter of December 3 you requested State agency comments on 
the referenced comprehensive document, pursuant to the Commission's 


duties as a member agency of the Interagency Council on Natural Resources 
and the Environment to assist your office in making clearinghouse re- 
views of Federal projects as required under the provisions of Office of 
Management and Budget Circular No. A-95. 


The Commission technical staff has reviewed the referenced 
document with particular emphasis on the portion pertaining to the 
Offshore Texas Region in the Gulf of Mexico. 


The staff finds that: 


1. The referenced document is in conformance with the 
requirements of the National Environmental Policy Act 
of 1969. 


®.Q. BOX 13207 AREA CODE 612 AUSTIN, TEXAS 76711 


General James M. Rose 
December 20, 1974 
Page 2 


The proposed lease sale of three million acres of the 
Cuter Continental Shelf (OCS) does not appear to hold 
any immediate danger of impair.ng the use of State 
waters, as defined in Section 5.021, Texas Water Code. 


Additional OCS lend leasing may have potentia!, long- 
renge impacis on the State water resources in the Texas 
coastal zone. Statement is made on page 6, DES, Vol. 1, 
that '(C)urrentiy, the Netion's entire supply of domestic 
CCS oil and gas comes from the Gulf of Mexico, specifically, 
the Texas-Louisiana OCS.” It is reasonable to assume 
that the State of Texas will feel the expanded economic 
input-output effects resulting from the additional oil and 
gas extraction activities in the offshore Texas OCS region. 
The effects on the State coastal waters admittedly, could 
-be indirect and involve varying lag-time periods of impact. 
The cumulative effects on coastal waters and the coastal 
zone because of the expanded oil and gas extraction 
operations, the steady increase in commercial navigation 
traffic, and the steady intensification of industrial and 
port developments and operations could be substantial. 
The staff believes that special monitoring of the leasing 
program within the broad context of all Gulf operations 
will be necessary to insure that the beneficial use of 

State waters and related natural resources of the Texas 
coastal zone is not jeopardized. 


The foregoing comments are presented with the constructive 
intents of insuring proper consideration of the cumulative effects of the : 
proposed leasing program, and adoption of adequate safeguards to protect 
the vital coastal water resources of the State of Texas. If you have any 
questions on the above comments please write to, or telephone the under- 
signed (512-475-2678). 


Sincerely yours, 


TEXAS WATER RIGHTS COMMISSION 
= 


By: (fad D'Arezzo, Ph.D., (C.E.) 


Special Analyst for Environment and 
Interagency Coordination 
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TEXAS AIR CONTROL BOARD 


PHONE 512/451-5711 CHARLES R. BARDEN, P. E. 
8520 SHOAL CREEK BOULEVARD EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


ae AUSTIN, TEXAS — 78758 Mie Mien A oe 


Chairman E.W, ROBINSON Pe 
CHARLES R, pa ye 

JAMES D, ABR AW: i 
HERBERT W. WHITNEY, P.E, FREO wht" wey 
Vice-Chairman WILLIE Lo ULICH Pr.g, e F, 
JOE C. BRIDGEFARMER +... 


December 13, 1974 


Mr. Wayne N. Brown, Chief 

State Planning and Development 
sfiice of the Governor 

Division of Planning Coordination 
P. O. Box 12428, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


We have reviewed the draft environmental statement for proposed 
increase in acreage to be offered for Oil and Gas Leasing on the 
Outer Continental Shelf. We feel the environmental impact has 
been adequately assessed for air quality. This project will not 
conflict with our State Implementation Plan. 


Thank you for the review opportunity. If we can be of further 
assistance, please contact me. 


Sincerely yours, 


{> 
Se 


Director : 
Control and Prevention 


TEXAS 
PARKS AND WILDLIFE DEPARTMENT 


COMMISSIONERS > 3 COMMISSIONERS 


JACK R. STONE ? y BOB BURLESON 
Chairman, Wells f “9 Temple 


JOE K. FULTON JOHN M. GREEN 
Vice—Chairman, Lubbock Beaumont 


PEARCE JOHNSON CLAYTON T. GARRISON LOUIS H. STUMBERG 
Austin EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR San Antonio 


JOHN H. REAGAN BUILDING 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 78701 


“December 20, 1974 


Mr. Wayne N. Brown, Chief 
State Planning and Development 
Office of the Governor 

P.O. Box 12428, Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 78711 


Dear Mr. Brown: 
The Texas Parks and Wildlife Department has reviewed the draft environ- 
mental statement on Proposed Increase in Acreage to be Offered for Oil 


and Gas Leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf. 


We offer no comments on this draft. 


Executive Director 


CTG:WJS:a 


J. DOUGLASS TOOLE J. E. PEAVY, MD 
CHAIRMAN 


FRANK H. LEWIS BEN RAMSEY 
VICE CHAIRMAN 


CLYDE JOHNSON tiff a HUGH C. YANTIS, JR. 
i EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
HARRY P. BURLEIGH 


CLAYTON T. GARRISON pe PH. (512) 475-2651 


1700 NORTH CONGRESS AVE. 78701 
P.O. BOX 13246 CAPITOL STATION 78711 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


January 6, 1975 


Rei Draft Environmental Statement, 
Proposed Increase in Acreage, 
Oil and Gas Leasing on Outer 
Continental Shelf 


General James M. Rose, Director 
Division of Planning Coordination 
Office of the Governor 

P. O. Box 12428, Cap. Sta. 
Austin, Texas 78711 


Dear General Rose: 


The staff of the Texas Water Quality Board has reviewed the draft 
environmental statement for the proposed increase in acreage to 
be offered for oil and gas leasing on the outer continental shelf 
and the following comments are offered concerning this matter. 


This agency has addressed its attention to the effects these oil 
and gas operations will have on water quality near the Texas coast. 
The proposed monitoring programs should be designed to describe 
the critical environmental conditions before the onset of each 
development and continue to monitor these parameters during opera- 
tions. Long-term as well as short-term effects should be consi- 
dered in the review of environmental information and conditions. 


As noted in the draft statement, minor oil spills or seepage will 
inevitably occur. Preventive measures should be taken so as to 
handle most expeditiously such circumstances when they occur. 


General « ames M. Rose 
Page 2 
January 6, 1975 


Thus, the preventive tactics will protect the current aesthetic 
values and water quality conditions that exist on the Texas 
coast. 


We appreciate the opportunity to review this proposed project. 
If we can be of further assistance, please let us know. 


Sincerely, 


Cro 2. cloa 


Emory G. de Director 
Administrative Operations Division 


ce: MTWOQB District 6,7,11, and 12 


State of Texas 


The Division of Planning Coordination under the Office of the 
Governor compiled the comments submitted by the Water Rights 
Commission, Air Control Board, Parks and Wildlife Department, 

and the Water Quality Board, Each set of comments is addressed 
below, The Division of Planning Coordination noted that 
increased natural gas imports from Canada may have to reassessed, 


since Canada may decide to restrict exports, 


Disposition 


Texas Water Rights Commission 


The Commission felt that DES 74-90 met the requirements of NEPA, 
that the proposed lease sale of three million acres does not 
pose an immediate danger of impairing the use of State waters, 
and that State monitoring of the Gulf of Mexico leasing program 
will be necessary to insure the beneficial use of State waters 


and related natural resources. 


Texas Air Control Board 
The Air Control Board felt that the environmental impact had been 
adequately assessed for air quality, and that the proposal will 


not conflict with the State Implementation Plan. 


Texas Parks and Wildlife Department 


The Department offered no comments on the draft EIS. 


Texas Water Quality Board 

The Water Quality Board expressed concern that environmental 
monitoring programs describe critical conditions before the 
onset of development and continue to monitor during operations. 
This is the specific goal of the Department's environmental 


studies program. Long term effects should be partially exposed 


if the program is given sufficient funding to carry the monitoring 


effort several years hence. 


Every effort will be made, from both Federal management and 
supervision levels, to control and mitigate all discharges, 


large or small, 


hy 
SOUTHEASTBRN<VIRGINIA 
PLANNING DISTRICT,COMMISSION 


DURWOGD &. CURLING - CHAIRMAN acs 110 W. PLUME STREET. NORFOLK, WA. 23810 
9. &. SPADY - VICE CHAIRMAN TELEPHONE: AREA COOE 804 . 622-6301 
G. ROBERT HOUSE, JR. - TREAS ROBERT F. FOELLER - EXEC. OR. & SECY 


March 11, 1975 


Mr. Curt Berklund, Director 
Bureau of Land Management 
Interior Building 
Washington, D. C. 20240 


Re: Draft EIS - Outer Continental Shelf 
Oil and Gas Leases (LUG:17) 


Dear Mr. Berklund: 


Pursuant to section 102(2)c of the National Environmental Policy Act of 1969, 
the staff of the Southeastern Virginia Planning District Comnission has reviewed 
the Draft Environmental Statement ~- Proposed Increase in Acreage to be Offered 
for Oil and Gas Leasing on the Outer Continental Shelf. As discussed in the 
Draft Statement, significant economic benefits can be expected to accrue in coastal 
communities due to OCS development, as well as some amount of environmental loss. 
In order to maximize the benefits and minimize the losses, the SVPDC staff supports 
OCS development at a controlled rate so as to allow for progressive local and 
regional planning to take place and accomm-iate the economic input. 


According to the Army Corps of Eng. .¢ in the Draft James River Basin 
Report, 1975: 


If this [offshore oil drilling] were to become a reality, submarine pipelines 
to shore would deliver oil to terminals, and possibly refineries, petrochem- 
ical plants and industrial complexes. .. . it is conceivable that construc- 
tion of refineries and/or terminals, or similar industrialization could take 
place along to James estuary and thereby affect the riverborne commerce needs 
to the extent that a deeper channel could become economically feasible. In 
addition such development would certainly have far-reaching and widespread 
implications for employment, economic output, income and population in the 
region, with an associated demand for increased public services, increased 
land development, air and water pollution, and social strains on affected 
communities. 


Due to the accelerated development of the offshore oil and gas deposits in 
the North Sea, local governments have suffered serious problems in the United 
Kingdom. In addition to the community problems from the increased population, 
chere is also a tendency for a diversion of labor from traditional employment 
sectors due to the higher wages offered by the oil industry. 
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Mr. Curt Berklund March 11, 1975 


It is our recommendation that the Department of Interior take the following 
steps before proceed’:g with the proposed ieasing of 10 million acres for OCS 
oil and gas development. 


1. Sponsor exploxatory development in order to make more accurate 
estimates of the OCS oil ei gas deposits. 


Coastal areas should be allowed time to plan for the OCS develop- 
ment. 


Lease the acreage over a long enough period of time iv allow for 
planned growth and for more advanced technology to develop as 
the leasing continues. 


4. Above all, proceed at a slow enough pace to minimize degradation 
of the environment and the community infrastructure. 


Thank you for the opportunity to review and comment on the Draft Environmental 


Statement - Proposed Increase in Acreage to be Offered for Oil and Gas Leasing on 
the Outer Continental Shelf. Hopefully, our comments will assist you in the 


development of the final report. If we can be of assistance in your study, please 
do not hesitate to call. 


Sinc y> 
Na 
R 0 


Robert F. Foeller 
Executive Director/Secretary 
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SOUTHEASTERN VIRGINIA PLANNING DISTRICT COMMISSION 
STAFF COMMENTS ON 


DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL STATEMENT - PROPOSED INCREASE IN ACREAGE TO BE 
OFFERED FOR OIL AND GAS LEASING ON THE OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF 


Page No. Comment 
Volume I 


We support the proposal to "expand the Nation's domestic oil and 
gas energy supply, as long as it can be done in an environmen- 
tally safe manner," however a great amount of planning must be 
done in order to accomplish this goal. 


Since the Atlantic and Alaska OCS areas are frontier drilling 
areas, we would hope that drilling activity would begin at a 
very slow pace to allow For technology improvements and social 
adjustments. 


Granted, it would be difficult to numerically rank areas accord- 
ing to environmental concern on a national level. In Southeastern 
Virginia, however, the wetlands and recreational beaches are of 
primary concern. It is public policy of this Commonwealth to 
preserve the wetlands and to prevent their despoliation and de- 
structior and to accommodate necessary economic development in a 
manner consistent with wetlands preservation. 


Using the figures presented on pages 21 and 22, the 710 trillion 
cubic feet of gas estimated to be discovered on the OCS will be 
only a 21-day supply if the demand for gas is 34.5 trillion 
cubic feet per day in 1980, as stated. 


The percentage of equipment failure seems to be high enough that 
it could be considered environmentally dangerous. 


If the linear ridges and nearshore barrier islands are suscep- 
tible to pronounced morphologic change during storm activity, 
would this not create a severe hazard to oil aud gas pipelines? 


Volume ITI 


Unshore growth of all kinds must be considered. The possibility 
of new refineries should not be dismissed as a "geographic-trans- 
portation problen." 


It should be noted that the Southeastern Virginia coast contains 
many of the unique environments listed here, such as marshlands 
and barrier islands, wildlife refuges, and highly productive 
estuaries. 


We question the apparent failure to consider Virginia in this 
discussion. 


Rapid population and economic grewth could have tremendous nega- 
tive impacts in the Humpton Roads area. If the growth due to 
offshore drilling and related fields does not occur over an 
extended period of time, a shortage of proper housing and com- 
munity services could result in a degradation of the social 


environment. 
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Page No. Commence 


308 It is implied that only a large oil spill would degrade the 
recreational beaches. The chronic oil pollution due to the 
increased shipping and other activities should be mentioned 
along with how aesthetically displeasing it is for beach 
users to be cxposed to even minute amounts of weathered oil. 


314 Virginia Beach attracts hundreds of thousands of people every 
year. A large oil spill could not only ruin the economics of 
the area's recreational suppliers and services over the short 
term but it could also ruin its appeal over the long term, 

merely by reputation. 


March 12, 1975 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
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COUNCIL ON THE ENVIRONMENT RICHMOND 23206 


GERALD P. McCARTHY 
Chairman 


FITZGERALD BEMISS 


RICHARD D. ROBERTSON 
T. EDWARD TEMPLE January 30, 1975 


Executive Committee 
DONALD S. DANIEL, JR. 


Chairman, Air Pollution 
Contro! Board 


JAMES E. DOUGLAS, JR. Mr. Curt Berklund 
airman, Marine Resources ‘ 
Commission Director 


Gay We enwans Bureau of Land Management 

Chairman, State Water United States Department cof 
Control Board the Interior 

MACK |. SHANHOLTZ, M.D. Washington, D. C. 20240 


State Health Commissioner 


WILLIAM H, STANHAGEN 
Chairman, Board of 


Conservation and Economic Reference: 3310 (732) 


Development 


WILLIAM H. WEST 
Chairman, Commission of 


Game cand inland Fisheries Subject: Draft Environmental Impact Statement for the 
Proposed Increase in Oil and Gas Leasing on 
the Outer Continental Shelf (DES-74-90) 


Dear Mr. Berklund: 


On behalf cf the Commonwealth of Virginia I 
wish to thank you for the opportunity to comment on the 
subject document. The following state agencies partici- 
pated in this review: 


Division of Industrial Development 

Commission of Outdoor Recreation 

Department of Conservation and Economic 
Development 

Virginia Institute of Marine Science 

State Water Control Board 

State Air Pollution Control Board 

State Department of Health 

Division of State Planning and Community 
Affairs 

Office of the Attorney General 


The question of ownership of the Atlantic 
seabed and its resources is before the United States 
Supreme Court which is scheduled to hear oral arguments 
on the matter February 24, 1975. There is extant an 
agreement between the Atlantic Coastal States and the 
Federal Government that no formal leasing proceedings 
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will be initiated by the Federal Government pending resolut‘sn of 
the case of the United States v. Maine, et al. 


We understand that the Interior Department does not 
construe the preparation of a draft environmental impact statement 
on the Atlantic Continental Shelf as an assertion of jurisdiction 
over such shelf. In filing this comment the Commonwealth does not 

_waive any right, claim, title to or interest in the Atlantic Contin- 
ental Shelf. With these understandings in mind, we are pleased to 
respond. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


Basically, we are in accord with the three goals for leasing 
of OCS Lands as stated by the Bureau of Land Management (Vol. l, 
p. 170): 


1. orderly and timely resource development 
2. protection of the environment 
3. receipt of fair market value 


It seems that these goals could be achieved through cooperative effort 
and careful planning to maximize opportunity while minimizing the po- 
tential adverse effects noted in the statement, as well as others not 
covered. The recognition of the necessity for continuing interface 

of effort by the Federal and state governments has been pointed out 
(Vol. 1, p. 118 et seq.). 


In view of this, we are disappointed in the quality and 
depth of analysis of the subject document, and generally find it an 
inadequate evaluation of the environmental impact of continental shelf 
oil and gas leasing. The onshore impacts in particular are not ade- 
quately addressed. Rather, the discussion relies completely on Chapter 
Seven of the OCS Oil and Gas - An Environmental Assessment published 
by the Council on Environmental Quality, April, 1974. A more defini- 
tive study of the onshore impact on Virginia is desirable and necessary. 
For example, information should be given in the report on the ability 
of current water supply and sewage treatment facilities to meet the 
sudden increase in population along the coast. It is our understanding 
that the site-specific environmental impact statement currently being 
prepared will address these and other onshore impacts. We trust our 
comments will be incorporated therein as well as in the final environ- 
mental statement. 


It appears that in writing the subject draft environmental 
statement the Bureau of Land Management has given the impression that 
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offshore gas and oil production would not really impact the environ- 
ment to any great extent; and that insofar as recreation, preservation 
of historic sites, and protection of unique natural areas or the 
wildlife thereon are concerned, there is no need to worry. We object 
to this. 


We believe that if the people of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia are going to become involved in the production, transpor- 
tation and refinement of the gas and oil believed to be present 
beneath the OCS, they should do so knowing full well that once the 
land, water, air, and the plants and animals are committed to this 
project, there will be no way to turn back. Places and things as we 
now know them will change, and one purpose of an environmental impact 
statement is to provide for thorough identification, examination and 
anticipation of these changes and their effect. 


It is typical that the discussion of "alternatives to the 
proposed action" is the most disappointing part of environmental 
impact statements. This statement, like most others, treats this, 
which should be a most important part of the environmental impact 
statement, as an obligatory task of explaining away alternatives. 
Particularly unconvincing is the dismissal of Alternative D, i.e., 
postpone increase in OCS leasing until environmental protection can 
be increased, impacts can be better understood, or onshore management 
plans can be drawn up. The criticism that environmental studies tend 
to be inconclusive is in part true, but the almost complete lack of 
information about certain kinds of effects continuously referred to 
in the environmental impact statement cei -ainly suggests that impor- 
tant and definable questions desperately need answering. Furthermore, 
the desirability of developing land use and coastal zone management 
plans to control onshore development seems self-evident. The conclu- 
sion that delay also has its impacts, which may or may not be greater 
than those due to accelerated leasing, is a non-conc usion. ! 


The consideration of Alternative F (i.e. energy altern- 
atives) likewise falls short because it considers alternatives only 
independently rather than together and more or less tacitly assumes 
a historical energy growth scenario. Several important and responsible 
investigations (e.g., the Ford Foundation's Energy Policy Project) have 
concluded that a national program emphasizing energy conservation could 
forestall the necessity to tap new energy sources such as new OCS 
development and shale oil exploration. The Federal Administration 
should be developing an energy policy which establishes goals and pri- 
orities in an integrated fashion rather than floodgate and piecemeal 
responses for increasing energy supply. 
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By addressing the environmental impact statement to so 
extensive a geographic area, constraints of time and manpower 
prevent a detailed treatment of specific areas. The areas differ 
so drastically in all subject areas considered that a general treat- 
ment ic not realistic, and yet in regard to the impact assessment, 

a blanket generalized approach is taken. As a result, site-specific 
potential problems are not identified and addressed. 


Nevertheless, a preliminary decision will be made to lease 
or not lease specific OCS areas on the basis of this document. It 
is pointed out that DES 74-90 "...will not substitute for a site- 
specific impact statement in any area for any given leasing proposal." 
(p. 15, Vol. 1). Assuming that site-specific environmental impact 
statements will be prepared with greater detail and more complete 
analysis of impacts, this evaluation should at least result in state- 
ments that the potential for environmental impacts in one area versus 
another is more or less serious based on the scientific evidence. 
Such an analysis does not seem to be present. If site-specific 
environmental impact statements are subsequently considered unneces- 
sary or are simply extracts of the present environmental impact state- 
ments, the present treatment is woefully inadequate for a realistic 
assessment of the impact on Virginia. 


Note that the mid-Atlantic,including Virginia, ranks first 
in order of industries' preference for frontier exploration areas 
(Table 2, p.8, Appendix H) and second among areas in a composite 
ranking of resource potential and industrial preference (fifth when 
non-frontier areas are considered as in Table 3, p. 9, Appendix H). 
It seems to us that the Commonwealth of Virginia is being asked to en- 
dorse or approve a document that does not satisfactorily address the 
appropriate questions. The document, as it is, is so monolithic and 
dilute, that it is difficult to address and evaluate the pertinent 
questions for Virginia (which is treated simply as a part of the 
mid-Atlantic region). It is perhaps questionable on our part to 
take so parochial a view as to consider Virginia of paramount impor- 
tnace (certainly the entire nation is involved), but we live here, 
not in Alaska, New England, or Florida. Hence, we are concerned that 
if this dccument leads to leasing of OCS areas adjacent to Virginia, 
we could suffer or be subjected to worse impacts than other areas 
might experience. 


POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 


Accordingly, we offer the following policy recommendations: 
‘Proposals for the use of continental shelf energy resources must flow 
from, and be reviewed in light of, a comprehensive energy policy that 
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takes into account the fundamental goals of our society, as 
consistently advocated by the National Governors' Conference. 

The nation's energy policy should be truly national, and should 

be developed and implemented in partnership with the states, with 
full opportunity for public review and comment. It should deal 

with the short term, mid-term and long term, balancing sound 

energy conservation and supply measures, balancing environmental pro- 
tection and industrial development, balancing research toward new 
energy sources and reliance on existing technologies. 


The continental shelf is a great natural resource. It 
should be managed with scrupulous care to insure its long term pro- 
ductivity and.to protect the rights of the public. 


The decisions as to whether, when, where, and how to 
develop and produce any resources which Atlantic shelf exploration 
may discover should reflect quantitive assessments of the probable 
energy benefits, the positive and the negative economic effects, the 
probable social and environmental impacts, and the commercial value 
of the public's resources. All probable net adverse budgetary impacts 
of development should be identified as well as costs of preparation 
for clean-up of oil spills and costs of removal, conversion and 
rehabilitation of onshore installations. 


Both regional and site-specific environmental impact 
statements should precede leasing decisions. Baseline studies of 
the Atlantic shelf environments should be carried out promptly and 
thoroughly. Strict environmental controls should be imposed on 
exploration, development and production phases. 


The federal government and the states should recognize 
that the unique regional characteristics within the Atlantic Coast 
(e.g. Georges Bank, Baltimore Canyon Trough, Georgia Embayment) and 
of other offshore regions may require variations in certain aspects 
of policy formulation. 


It is extremely important that all interested parties 
review and comment on the impact statement to be prepared for each 
individual area to be offered for leasing. 


SCIENTIFIC EVALUATION 


The most severe impact that implementation of this project 
could have on the marine environment would result from spilled oil. 
The effects on aquatic life of such a spill can be lethal as well 
as sublethal and are long in duration. Increases in turbidity and 
sedimentation and resuspension of toxic substances in bottom sedi- 
ments would result from the construction and burial of pipelines. 
These would have negative impacts on many species of marine biota. 
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The various discharges from the drilling rigs represent another 
major impact. Drilling muds, driil cuttings, and formation waters 
would all be discharged overboard. And finally as a direct result 
of this project, additional oil refineries and petrochemical plants 
may be constructed. Effluent flows from existing facilities of 
this type would also be greatly increased. 


We are deeply concerned with potential adverse affects 
on shellfish in particular. Shellfish off the coast of the United 
States are a commercially valuable resource, not only for Virginia 
but for most of the coastal states of this country. Scallops and 
surf clams in offshore areas and oysters, soft-shell clams, and 
hard-shell clams in the near shore areas and estuaries support a 
multi-million dollar industry. 


We must emphasize the great need for proper environmental 
safeguards during all phases of oil and gas exploration and mining 
on the OCS. 


Detailed comments offered by the Commission of Outdoor 
Recreation and the Virginia Institute of Marine Science addressing 
numerous particular errors and inadequacies are included in Appendix 
A and Appendix B. We urge your close attention to them. 


I hope that these comments are useful to you and that 
more definitive information regarding the potential impacts of 
OCS .leasing will be forthcoming in the near future. Thank you 
again for the opportunity to comment. 


Sincerely, 


oe pnt “Quill 
Gerald P. McCarthy 
GPM:dls 


Enclosures - Appendix A and B 


cc: Honorable Mills E. Godwin Mr. R. Meyer 
Honorable Earl J. Shiflet Mr. F. Wilson 
Honorable Gerald L. Baliles H. Adams 
Mr. J. Alspaugh Mr Lawson 
Mr. R. Blackmore Mr Basile 
Dr. J. Calver 
Dr. W. Hargis 
Mr. E. Jensen 
Mr. B. Leynes 


APPENDIX A 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
DETAILED COMMENTS ON DES 74-90 


The following comments represent a composite of the reviews 
made by Mr. Rob R. Blackmore, Director of the Commission of 
Outdoor Recreation. Specific comments are confined to Volume 2 
of the Statement as follows: 


Page 212 


Statement 1. The area of a beach disturbed by pipeline 
construction will be small and the first high tides following 
burial of the pipeline will serve to restore the beach terrain. 


Comment. This may be true but probably isn't. Because 
of the change incomposition of the beach material on the 
surface following burial of the pipeline, it could take a 
season or a year or more to completely restore the beach 
terrain between the low and high tide lines. Below the low 
tide line and above the high tide line the mark of the buried 
pipeline could be visible for years. 


Statement 2. Restoration of the beach ridge will take 
longer, most likely requiring a storm tide or high winds to 
obliterate the effects of excavation. 


Comment. This is partly true--it will take longer, but 
to suggest that a "storm tide" or "high winds" will obliter- 
ate the effects of the excavation is pure fantasy. Once the 
dune line is cut it could be several years before the mark 
of the pipeline would be entirely obiliterated. 


Page 213 


Statement 4. The impacts from terminal facilities 
could be mitigated somewhat by locating them at some distance 
inland where recreational use is not intense. 


Comment. Here again the statement is suggesting that 
there would be no impact if there were no users of the recre- 
ation area. 


Statement 5. Other seashore related activities such as 
beachcombing, shell collecting, painting, shoreline nature 
study, camping and sunbathing would be much less attractive 
for an inderterminate period where an oil spill had covered 
a beach. ; 


Comment. This statement, as does the one statement 
immediately above, gets away from the resource and discusses 
activities. This is wrong, but even if it weren't, the use 
of the phrase "would be made much less attractive" suggests 
that there would be some use made of the beach. It seems 
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very unlikely that any person would, for example, sunbathe 
on a beach covered with oil. 


Statement 6. Recreational use of the area would be 
precluded during the time that oil covered the beach and 
during the cleanup process also. 


Comment. This is a true statement and is included 
here for comment merely to reinforce our criticism of the 
statement above. 


Page 214 


Statement 7. Even after burial of the pipeline, the 
scars will Cause an impact on the aesthetic values of the 
beach and associated dunes and sand flats. It is our 
estimation that the impact will endure for at least a 
year,---. 


Comment. This is a true and directly contradicts the 
statement we have listed as number 1 on page 212. 


Page 253 


Statement 8. Marine sport fishing can be adversely 
affected by oil spills. 


Comment. Delete "can" and insert "will". 


Page 255 


Statement 9. The beach rapidly assumes its normal 
appearance. 


Comment. The word "rapidly" means different things to 
different people and its use in this statement makes the 
statement of no real value. On page 214 it is stated that 
the impact of the pipeline crossing of a beach will endure 
for at least a year. Since no one really knows how long the 


scar will remain we suggest deleting "rapidly" and inserting 
"eventually". 


Statement 10. Oil that saturates beaches could remain 
for many months at some depth in the sand and may continue 
to be a problem. ; 


Comment. Delete "may" and insert "will". 
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Page 258 


Statement 1l. Since the only adverse affect on sport 
fishing that could result from offshore operations is the 
massive oil spill, we cannot quantify this unpredictable 
impact. 

Comment. This statement may be true but we believe 
that the numerous contaminants such as oil field brines 
which might trigger red tide (page 170), drilling fluids, 
drilling muds, resuspended toxic heavy metals and persis- 
tent pesticides (page 180) could also have an adverse 
affect on sport fishing. Further reference is made to 
sport fish on page 202, (6) Wildlife and Sport Fish, but 
the paragraph that follows the heading fails to mention 
sport fish. 


Pace 315 


oomcteneesBllcnctemuansisate arto 


Delete the word "may" and insert the word "will" in 
lines 6, 8, 10 and 13. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
DETAILED COMMENTS ON DES 74-90 


Tne following comments represent a composite of the reviews made 
by Messrs. Boesch, Roberts, Bender, Merriner, Zeigler, Van Engel, Wass and 
Lynch of the Virginia Institute of Marine Science staff. 


Volume I 
General Comments 


1. Extensive misspelling of scientific names, especially in certain sections, 
and misspelling of common English words can be found. These are distracting 
and ultimately annoying when frequent. Several sections of the report are 
poorly written: incorrect grammar, awkward sentence structure, ambiguous 
expressions. One loses sight of the forest for the trees. 


There is inadequate discussion of commercially important species for the 
Atlantic coast. Noteworthy by their absence from serious discussion 

‘‘are many important fin fishes, bay scallops, penaeid shrimp, blue crabs, 
lobsters (American and spiny) and stone crabs. No reference to coast- 
wise migratory patterns for mackerel, striped bass, blue fish, shrimp, 
etc. Also important are offshore spavning areas for catadromous fishes 
and other species. The treatment for oysters, calico scallops, and 
those few other commercial species mentioned is inadequate from the 
fisheries standpoint. No reference is made to recreational fisheries, 
which are probably roughly equivalent to commercial fisheries in terms of 
biomass harvested. 


The treatment of the various biological topics is very uneven. I will 
grant that this results in part from the different emphasis in the 
various reports of contractors who collected the baseline data. It also 
reflects undue haste in preparing the EIS and an inadequate appreciation 
of the data. 


In a great number of sections, data in contractor reperts has been misstated 
in the EIS. A number of specific instances are speiled out in the specific 
comments attached--several other exist. 


One would expect to have a general picture of the biology of the Atlantic 
coast after reading the summary in the EIS. Such is not the case. Graphic 
and tabular presentations in many areas would contribute to greater clarity 
and understanding. The textual presentation shoulc paint a mural in broad 
strokes, rather than a series of disconnected miniatures. Special high- 
lighting should be given to subjects of importance in discussion of impacts. 


There is an inordinate use of general data surveys (i.e. VIMS, 1974; 
TRIGOM, 1974; URI, 1974). The first two of which are only draft 
documents, the third of which is an incorrect citation (should be 1973). 
Much more reliance on original work should have been made. 


Spectfic Comments 


P. 14 et seq. A justification is given for preparing IS for a very 
extensive OCS area. However, section title refers to "Underlying 
Assumptions." It is hard to determine what the author considered 
to be assumptions. 


(1) impacts can be generalized for al] the OCS regions? or 
(2) as stated in para. 1, p. 16. 


If these are the assumptions, this should be made explicit 


. 237, para. 2. ambiguous--is the author referring to a taxonomic 
classification scheme based on physiological, distributional and 
morphological criteria, or to three classification schemes? 


. 238, last para. Why not use biogeographic name rather than South 
Atlantic region shelf? 


. 239, line.19-21. Annual productivity ... in August ...? 
547 gC/m2/yr. True for area off Sapelo and Altamaha sounds, 
not coast in general. 


line 2. Virginian Province for Central atlantic region? 


. 240, line 5-7. Not clear 
line 15 "and" or "through"? 


line 18 units incorrect - citation incorrect - data not in 
VIMS 1974 


. 240, last Para, Boreal Province for North Atlantic region? 


We find it hard to believe that the Gulf of Maine is depauperate 
in phytoplankton year round! But that's what is implied: 


- 241, line 18. units incorrect 


based on what study? I suspect there is an estimate for a specific 
locale, not the Gulf of Maine and North Atlantic shelf in toto. 


line 19, et seq. not clear. area of reference? entire Atlantic 
coast? G. brevis in Gulf of Maine? Implies that all species listed 
cause paralytic shellfish poisoning which is not true to our knowledge. 


. 242, line 10-12. Refers only to dinoflagellate blooms in Georgia which 
were not referred to as red-tide blooms! Next sentence--idea derived 
from where? 
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. 243, line 4-6--awkward 


Tine 12. What about echinoderm larvae? 


. 244, para. 2 and 3 are incorrect restatements of para. 2, 3, 4, p. 132 
and Table 3.5, p. 133 in VIMS, 1974. 


. 245, line 19-22. Salinity not the factor, temperature is see 
fig. 4.4, p. 4.6, URI, 1973. 
Ref. URI 1974 incorrect here and elsewhere 


. 246. What about seasonality of copepods and other plankters, Gulf of 
Maine, due to water circulation patterns? (Redfield, 1939?) 


. 248, line 9. Should read (Day, et al. 1971, in VIMS, 1974) 
. 251, line 3 - incorrect citation, not VIMS 1974. 


. 252. mid-page. Nekton 

--Anadromous fishes do not generally spawn in marshes. Mid-channel and 
tributary streams are the principal spawning areas. Was term estuaries 
intended here? 


--Sciaenids, hakes, blue crab, etc. Also enter the estuary as larvae. 


--The on-offshore boundary does not hold for the mid-Atlantic region; 
nor does the north-south boundary hold for Alosine fishes, menhaden, 
bluefish, sciaenids, Percichthids, lobsters, or the Carolinian and 
Caribbean elements. Boreal fauna enters the mid-Atlantic region by 
going deeper into the water column (slope-canyon). 


- 253. 20-200 m zone of mid-Atlantic is not affected by temperature 
changes??? 


--see Industrial Fish Project Completion Report, VIMS 1968-69 by J. Davis. 
- 254. fishes and other biotic elements of system have habitat associations. 


. 254-255. Note the ranking by Wright for South and Central Atlantic, i.e. 
migratory components, N-S overlap of Virginia and Carolinian faunas. 


. 255. last paragraph. Alosids: 4 species 
open waters: dolphin (Coryphaena), scombrids (wahoo, skipjack, bonitos, 
yellowfish, bigeye, blackfin, etc.), billfishes (marlins, spearfishes, 


swordfishes); sharks, carangids, deepsea fishes in outer shelf, slope, 
and canyon habitat, etc. 


. 255. both in and offshore, sciaenids, bluefish, etc. 
--the significance of the inshore area and estuary as nursery and 


production of pre-recruits is inadequately covered for the 
ecologically and economically dominant fauna. 


P. 257. Therefore the fauna of the mid-Atlantic is not endemic: seasonally 
Virginian and Carolinian on the OCS. 


--Thermal preferences and tolerances account for faunal changes. See 
p. 253. comment re. temperatures. 


The whole section seems inadequately prepared to us. The faunal types 
are defined in zoogeographic sense then discussion based upon fishery statistics 
regions. This is not sound ecologically and presents a distorted view of 
areal characteristics. 


P. 258, top of page. Temperature changes in mid-Atlantic do exist. 
--Text buries the significance of the estuarine and nearshore habitat 
to the production of Atlantic coastal fisheries. 
Plankton (meroplankton) occurs in all areas, offshore also 
(0-200m). No other statement of the planktonic aspect of fish life 
in OCS. Sources: Merriner, Joseph, etc. 


Should address the trophic relationships and food web dependence of 
harvestable finfish on lower elements. 


P. 259, line 11. Manatee never reported from mid-Atlantic region--at max. 
extent of distribution, it ranged to North Carolina--many years ago. 


. 260. para. 1. We don't agree that the "Data pertaining to oceanic 
birds...preclude all but a surficial discussion." 


The second group of birds includes both petrels and shearwaters. 


Wilson's storm petrels have not been observed in flocks exceeding 
10,000, nor have shearwaters, although that many may be seen 
passing a given point over a period of several hours. 


. 260. para. 2. No marine birds feed on detritus. 


It is very disheartening to note that no mention was made of all the 
other birds in the VIMS report, particularly the loons, gulls and 
terns which occur along the outer coast. Loons and sea ducks are 

very susceptible to oil spills. No mention was made of the great 
concentrations of ducks and geese which occur in coastal estuaries and 
lagoons, or of the many shorebirds which depend on beaches for their 
food. 


. 261. two commercial scale calico scallop beds--calico scallops are 
found throughout Carolinian Province 


. 262. faunal assemblage presented only for Oculina sp., not for 
other corals found as outcrops in Carolinian Province. 


. 263, line 1-3. We don't find any reference to "black rock reefs" in 
URI 1973 nor am I aware of any other documentation of this specific 
habitat in the Virginian Province. 


. 264. Wind conditions are uniform along the entire Atlantic Coast? 
That doesn't seem reasonable since several climatic zones are involved. 
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- 559, line 2-5. Coastline from Florida Keys to Cape Fear smooth 

except for areas from St. Johns River, Florida to Winyah Bay, 

South Carolina. In this region, there are broad barrier islands 
backed by anastomosing channels and sounds. A broad band of salt 
marshes flanks these sounds and channels between the islands and the 
mainland. The sentence is poorly constructed to boot. 


. 559, line 5-6. True for North Carolina barrier islands, but less so for 
Georgia islands. 


para. 2. Use of “embayed" and "embayment" is confusing. The Georgia 
coastline is often called the "Georgia embayment" referring to the broad 
slice from the mainland between South Carolina and Florida. Rocky shores 
occur south to Nantucket Bay. 


. 562, para. 3. Zostera ranges from south of Beaufort, North Carolina 
North--the boundary is not precisely definable but definitely not Beau- 
fort, Nortn Carolina. Incorrect inferrence about temperature tolerances 
of Zostera and Halodule. 


. 563, para. 2. You must mean Cape Canaveral as the northern limit for man- 
grove swamps, not Cape Hatteras. 


. 563, line 18. "Barnacles, oysters, ... are occasionally found in this 
habitat." Contrary to fact so far as I know--mangrove swamps are 

a major habitat for barnacles and oysters in the subtropics. Also 
see line 6, p. 564 which refutes statement. 


. 564. Rocky shores--fails to adequately discuss sharp zonation characteristic 
of this habitat, differences between protected and exposed shores, and 
controlling factors. These concepts are significant to assess recovery 

of biota if impacted by oi]. Especially important are biological factors 

in control of zonation. 


- 565. Selection of species as typical epipsammon is unusual--psammon 
refers to species closely associated with sand, epipsammon, those 

living on the sand--in contact with sand--such as some amphipods. 

Birds and fish are clearly more associated with air and water than sana-- 
there might be some case for designating beetles as epipsammon, though 
these are terrestrial, not marine. 


- 566. Overly simplified discussion of man's effects on dunes--incomplete 
Some of this description refers to barrier islands, some to the shore- 
ward side of mainland high energy beaches. It leaves the reader with an 
unclear picture of the habitat. 


. 568-569. Figure selected from VIMS 1974 refers to transect across a barrier 
island (Fig. 5.8, VIMS 1974). Figure 5.6 would be appropriate for 
describing a salt marsh. 


. 572. MSX has caused mass oyster mortality in some realitively localized 
areas (Chesapeake Bay and Delaware Bay) and is known from Connecticut to 
North Carolina at low infestation levels. Statement here implies widespread 
epidemics along the entire Atlantic coast which 7s not the case. 
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. 573, line 12. Valuation of worm and clam flats seems very low. Land 
in many areas exceeds $3750/acre, even some rural areas. Can one really 
place a valuation on a habitat in dollars and cents, and, if so, is it 
valid to do so on the sole basis of annual yield of commercially important 
fisheries species? Compared to the value placed on lease rights and 
extracted oi], an acreage valuation of even $4000 is ludicrous. 


. 575. Nanochloris and Stichococcus are chlorophytes (micro-flagellates), 
not diatoms. 


. 576, line 6. Part about nutrients from freshwater input. True for some 
estuaries on Atlantic coast but not others. 


. 577. What about use of estuaries as nursery grounds for catadromous 
fishes (sciaenids, menhaden, and in the broad sense penaeid shrimp)? 
No place do I see any reference to penaeid shrimp, and little reference to 
blue crabs, both of major commercial importance and characteristic 
of estuaries. 


The whole section starting on page 691 is poorly documented and makes some 
very shaky general statements. 


Volume II 


General Comments 


The discussions and conclusions on environmental impacts, both on 
the offshore and nearshore environments, are grossly inadequate. The following 
are major criticisms: 


Although admitting in the beginning of the discussion and in several 
places throughout that lack of knowledge and hard data on effects, particularly 
of oi1, does not allow quantitative estimates of expected impact, the state- 
ment sonetheless proceeds in doing precisely that. A case in point is the 
estimate of how much bottom might be impacted by drilling cuttings. Particularly 
in those sections entitled "Summary of aggregate and cumulative impacts, etc.", 
the authors make strong conclusions not supported by data. For example, "we 
estimate that the overall impact will be minimal" (p. 175) and “benthic life 
in the Gulf of Mexico is apparently not suffering large-scale adverse effects 
from present offshore development" (p. 188). What is "minimal," what is "large- 
scale"? 4 


There are several places in the discussion of impacts, where laboratory 
data are explicitly rejected as evidence of adverse effects since test 
conditions differ drastically from those in the field. Unfortunately, certain 
effects cannot be effectively evaluated in full-scale oceanic tests since 
the requisite parameters cannot be measured or controlled. 


In the author's rush to show no significant impact of OCS development, 
results from actual spills are discounted or explained away (in those cases 
where a significant impact was reported), or are cited as evidence of a 
lack of impact (if the data was inadequate to reach any conclusion for lack 
of baseline data, adequate sampling during the post spill period, or 
sufficient concern on the part of the investigator to collect adequate data). 
One is left with the impression that sophisticated scientific analysis leads 
to a conclusion of no long-term impact as determined by learned scholars, 
when we, qua scientists, cannot state definitively what the impacts will 
be, qualitatively or quantitatively. 


The reliance on testimonal quotations and secondary citations in 
literature reviews for much evidence presented is appalling. Much credence 
is given to Oppenheimer's (a microbiologist and oil industry consultant) comments 
about effects on fisheries and to Jones' (a geologist) statement on effects on 
ecosystem recuperative powers (p. 168-169). An unreferenced source, not 
supported by data, is relied on and extrapolated to assess the extent of the 
effect of drill cuttings on benthic life. The statement is made that the 
deposits "appear" to be inhabited with "normal" benthic fauna. This type of 
hearsay evidence is not subject to independent evaluation and thus has no 
place in this discussion. Many reviews are cited (e.g. Nelson-Smith, Boesch, 
Clark, Onuf, Ketchum, etc.); those who prepared the statement did not even 
bother to consult the original sources which serve as the bases of these 
reviews. 


The ad nauseum references to the impact of offshore Louisiana oi] 
fields are annoying because in almost all cases there is little hard evidence 
to support the contentions about lack of effects there. Only in the case of 
fishery statistics are there any data to examine, the rest is subjective 
impressions or conclusions based on complete lack of evidence. However, even 
the fishery statistics are far from conclusive. Despite assertions to the 
contrary there are no reliable historical catch-per-unit-effort data to compare. 
The type of effort for important fisheries such as shrimp has been subject to 
change in Louisiana, thus total reported catch per number of registered 
vessels is not necessarily comparable through time. Furthermore, they obscure 
changing geographic patterns in effort and catch. Surely, the Gulf of Mexico 
is still productive, but conclusions about changes in productivity are not 
scientifically justifiable. Other conclusions about lack of effects on plank- 
ton and benthos may or may not be true, but are totally unsupported by any 
reliable evidence which we know of. 


The rather cavalier fashion in which the possibility of effects on 
benthic organisms (in other than very shallow waters) is dismissed is disturbing 
(e.g. p. 187). There is absolutely no evidence to support this position. It 
is a popular misconception that all oil floats. Oi] has been found in sediments 
in all spill areas and in OCS operating areas. Furthermore oi] tends to persist 
in sediments longer than in surface waters or intertidally, thus the potential 
for more long-term effects is more real. Blowouts such as that at Santa Barbara 
may result in a release of oi] below the sediment surface providing an easily 
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understandable avenue for contamination of bottom sediments. No data exist 
on the effective water depth at which benthos can be affected by oil spills-- 
in fact sediments in the deep Santa Barbara basin have been reported con- 
taminated with petroleum hydrocarbons by Kolpack. 


Equally disturbing is the fact that no attempt has been made to rank 
the OCS areas considered with regard to the probability of a significant 
impact. The MIT attempt to make such an evaluation which was included in 
the CEQ report is not mentioned let alone evaluated critically. The MIT 
report should be discussed even if only to reject the conclusions. 


Spectfic Comments 


P. 160. Toxicity of drilling mud elements. We are addressing Marine fauna 
on OCS, not freshwater. 


P. 168. Oppenheimer's (upper statement) contradicts Rita Colwell's data 
for Baltimore Harbor and Chevron fire data: longterm retention of 
hydrocarbon envelope: sequential loss of subunits over time. 
Biodegradation: alkenes - bacteria 

middle - protozoans 
complex residue - fungi 


P. 168. Oppenheimer's second statement. 


The development of purse seine fishery in the Gulf for Brevoortia patrons 
smithi as well as Opisthonema oglinum paralteied the oi] development. 
Therefore, commercial landings biased: Proportionate catch of various 


species should be examined. Also trophic levels. The conclusion is ill- 
founded. 


Jones' comment: Earlier said in report that chronic effects unknown 
then cite sublethal impact. There remains a question as to the succession 
of species in phyto- and zooplankton after spill. 


P. 172, para. 2. The discussion of the relative sensitivity of mero- 
plankters and holoplankters is misleading. Meroplankters are especially 
sensitive to pollutants by virtue of their short temporal existence. They 
are not necessarily more sensitive than holoplankters in terms of TL50's-- 
some holoplankters are extremely sensitive to pollutants (though not with 
reference to oil). Further one might question the validity of any such 
discussion based on results obtained with estuarine species which have 
been subjected to pollutants for sufficient periods for some adaptive 
selection to have occurred resulting in more tolerant populations. 


The last part of para. 2 can be justified only if certain assumptions 
hold: 1) reproductive period is long, 2) larvae are widely dispersed, 
3) setting sites have not been adversely affected. 


P. 172-173. It is stated that any nektonic animal, since it is nektonic, 
can and does detect and avoid adverse conditions including oil. We are 
unaware of any proven cases of avoidance of oil] (except perhaps Rice, 1973) 
related to salmon fry. Salmon fry studies are usually done in fresh 
water, and if this is the case for Rice, 1973, which I have not 
seen, can we validly assume a similar response for salmon or other species 
in marine waters? The statement attributed to Nelson-Smith (1971) was 
stated as an hypothesis, not a proven fact. 


P. 175, para. 1. From this paragraph, I learn that "Numerous dead...whales, 
dolphins, and elephant seal pups..." found during the Santa Barbara oil 
spill "...was not high"--just an every day occurrence and therefore not 
a result of oi] spills. I had been under the impression that cetacean 
strandings were an infrequent occurrence. 


Impact smal1? No mention of pelagic ichthoplankton earlier cited 
pileherd egg and larval mortality in spill area (oi] vs. dispersant). 
Eqg and larvae are not as mobile as juvenile and adult fishes. This 
impact potential greater. The absence of quantitative data makes the 
statement of minimal impact expectation rather tenuous. 


EIS fails to stress this interaction of biotic levels in the ecosystem. 
Trophic impacts from differential mortalities or sublethal effects may 
be extreme. 


Could have a wide ranging impact upon local biota as well as wide 
geographic impact due to migratory and transport phenomena on shelf. 


P. 176. Not only were bivalve molluscs "especially vulnerable"; virtually 
no animals survived. But from this discussion one might conclude that 
many species other than molluscs survived. 


P. 177. To say that the pile of cuttings was colonized by several animals 
characteristic of "normal" benthic fauna is not the same as to say it 
developed a "normal" fauna. Which is it? If the former, I'd say a 
significant impact had been observed. 


The discussion of sea grass beds near drilling rigs seems meaningless. 
Sea grass beds are restricted to relatively shallow depths by their need for 
light, whereas oil drill rigs are often in great depths (200 m and more). 
Certainly drilling off that Atlantic coast will not occur in sea grass beds which 
are restricted to protected estuarine waters: 


P. 184. Unique environments: Canyons, slope? Sediment burden of pollutants. 
Transport via physical, chemical, bioturbation. Down dumping from shelf 
into canyon (deep sea floor) of. bound or accumulated pollutants. 


Conclusion reached at top of p. 187 really stretches the point beyond 
supportive evidence. Ditto, mid-page re. gulf fishing landings data 
inadequate to detect changes. 


Nekton: meroplanktonic phase not able to effectively avoid oi] spill. 
Therefore, could lead to decreased production of pre-recruits and stock 
decline accumulative effects if persistent or frequent oi] pollution. 
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. 184. Fail to indicate the significance of mid-Atlantic OCS as Spawning 
center for the major species of economic and ecologic importance (see 
Mermap data). 


- 190. Accidental spills from oi] operations beyond the immediate area of 
production must be considered as related environmental hazards. Must 
treat oi] production as a whole from well nead to finished product. 


. 218. What about the physical structure itself and its impact upon 
Fe uae users or hazard to other operators (platforms, terminals, pipe- 
line). 


- 275. Same comment regarding new fishery development in Gulf Coast area. 
Distort total landings. International fishery in the mid-Atlantic area. 


. 304. Marine organismal effects of oils will be both species specific, 
community specific, and food web generally. Effect is on more than 
local levels and thus negates the comment that it would not involve 
the entire marine community. 


- 306, No. 4. How about other toxicity mechanisms in addition to clogged 
respiratory mechanisms. 


Luod 


State of Virginia 


Comments from the State of Virginia came from the Southeastern 
Virginia Planning District Commission and the Council on the 
Environment, Office of the Governor. In general, the Commission 
supported OCS development, as long as it could be accomplished 
at a controlled rate that would allow progressive local and regional 
planning and accommodation of the economic input. The Commission 
submitted a set of recommendations and specific comments, which are 
addresdéed below. 
Disposition 

Southern Virginia Planning District Commission 
Each of the recommendations are treated as alternatives in the final 
EIS. Regarding the time frames for development, even immediate 
leasing would not result in large scale community changes for several 
years. Much of the possible onshore development is dependent on the 
quantities of oil and gas that come into production over time. 
Additionally, much of the potential production of the Middle Atlantic 
will probably be transported to industrialized areas on the Delaware 
Rivere 
Specific Comments 

Volume I 

Page 6 ~ The Department agrees that a great amount of planning must 
be done, if accelerated OCS leasing is a worthwhile National Goal. 


Page 7 - It has been and remains one of the basic purposes of the 


Department's OCS leasing program to provide an orderly development 


of resources concomitant with an assurance of minimum environmental 


and socio-economic degradation. The States have a major role in 
determining what level, if any, of development is consistent with 


their own State planning goals. 


Page 20 = Several other States have equally important wetlands and 
similar legislative, social, and economic determinants of wetland 
usee This is the primary reason that ranking of various resources 
region=byregion was considered a dubious proposition in terms of 
objectivity and reliability. The significant resources for each 
region are portrayed in Sections II and III; environmental risk of 
development is also addressed in Section III. 


Pages 21-22 = billion?? 


Page 105 - Specific equipment failures are a normal part of the 
functioning of heavy equipment; however, they should not be translated 
directly into environmental hazard. Many failures arise during 
equipment testing and can be corrected before systems are operating on 
oil and gas production. Most, if not all, pollution control equipment 
has redundant control capacity, i.e., one specific equipment failure 


is backed up by another piece of control equipment. 


Page 20la - It could create a hazard to oil and gas pipelines; this 
possibility is factored in to the natural hazard risk analysis in 


Section III. 


Volume II 
Page 161 - The implications and basic descriptions of onshore develop- 
ment are addressed in Sections I. C. and III. G. In general, while 
pipeline terminals and pumping facilities will be necessary in many 
areas for transportation, the most significant development would be a 
refinery. However, there is significant pressure for refinery 
development at the present time, without any acceleration of OCS 


development. This presents an analytical difficulty, since the base 


case of the refinery development that would take place without OCS 1005 


is unknown, but apparently much higher than our present capacity. 


Increased domestic oil production would replace imports as feedstock 


for these refineries. The "geographictransportation” question is 


discussed in Section III. 
Page 184. Editorial 
Pages 233-234 - Editorial 


Pages 242-246 - This type of local community impacts are more properly 
addressed in the site-specific impact statement that will be prepared if 


the Middle Atlantic is considered for potential leasing. 


Page 308 - Chronic oil pollution and its potential effects are discussed 


in greater detail in this - ‘nal EIS. 


Page 314 - The recreational values of Virginia Beach are considered in 


general; see response to comment on pages 240-2h6 above. 


Council on the Environment 

General Comments 

The Council is correct that a more definitive discussion of onshore 
impacts to Virginia will be addressed in a site-specific impact 
statement on the middle Atlantic region. It is clearly not within the 
scope of this programmatic EIS to present detailed discussions of 
onshore impacts for each and every coastal State. Further, the Depart- 
ment is fully aware that ecceierated OFS development will reap 
profound changes on the Nation's physical-biological and socio-economic 
environments. The nature and magnitude of these changes are difficult 


to predict, but can at least be generally represented; relative risk 
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of development in different areas has been addressed. 


Page 3, third paragraph - Section VIII on Alternatives has been com- 
pletely rewritten to reflect the official and public concerns. 


Postponing OCS acceleration is treated in several ways. 


Page 3, fourth parasraph - Alternative energy sources in combination 


are discussed in Section VIII. 


Page 4, first paragraph - The treatment of risks of deve’opment in 
Section III is based on those parameters that are differentiable among 


regions 


Page 4, second paragraph - The Council is completely wrong in the first 
sentence, and thus the rest of the paragraph. This final EIS will 

serve the Secretary in his decision-making concerning 1) acceleration 

in general and 2) sequencing of frontier area environmental analyses. 

The Secretary could decide to initiate the chain of events (call for 
nominations, tract selection, draft EIS preparation, public review, public 
hearings, final EIS) that could lead to leasing decisions. However, 

it must be made clear that the Secretary's decision to consider an 

area (e.g., the Middle Atlantic) commits the Department to the site- 


specific environmental impact statement analysis alluded to above. 


Page 4, third paragraph - Virginia would be one of the states included 


in a site-specific EIS analysis of the consequences of leasing in the 


middle Atlantic region. 


Policy Recommendations 
The implications of developing a National energy policy, if in fact 


the Nation does not have one at present, are discussed in Section VIII. 


The Department is committed to scrupulous management of the OCS, con- 


sistent with orderly development and maintenance of long term produc- 


tivity. 


The EIS process allows many of these issues to be addressed. Much of 
the economic data is not presented in an EIS, as it is necessarily 
restricted to presenting the environmental consequences of any proposal. 


Economic data is presented to the Secretary in a Program Decision 


Option Document to aid in his decision-making. 


The remaining three paragraphs adequately summarize the Department's 
objectives and guidelines for proper preliminary planning. The sole 
exception is the regional EIS, which appears to have little value 
when implementation of an OCS leasing plan is based on discrete sales 


and modification of lease sale proposals. 


Scientific Evaluation 

All these various sources of impact-producing effluents are discussed in 
the final EIS. Shellfish and possible impacts are discussed in 

Section II, Description of the Environment and Section iii, Generic 
Impacts on Commercial Fisheries, Benthic Marine Life, and Unique 


Environments. 


Detailed Comments (Mr. Balckmore) 
Comments accepted by the Department which merit a change in text are 


simply noted by the word "Bditorial”. 

Statement 1 - Editorial 

Statement 2 - Miitorial 

Statement 4 - Editorial 

Statement 5 - Seashore resources are determined by activities end the 
values that people place on the opportunities to conduct these 
activities. The point is well taken for those cases where oil covers a 
beach; however, there is a wide spectrum of extent of oil coverage 
from small pieces of tar to complete oiling. 

Statement 8 - Editorial 

Statement 9 - Editorial 

Statement 10 - Editorial 

Statement 11 - Other effects on sport fishing are addressed in Section 


III on Impacts. 


Page 315 - Oaly the odor statement has been changed as suggested. 
Night lighting at sea is not necessarily aesthetically displeasing, 
nor is a low level of noise. "May" is used in reference to birds 


and wildlife only because they may not be in critical life stages when 


the activity takes place. 


Detailed Comments (Staff at Virginia Institute of Marine Science) 

Volume 1 - General 

1. Extensive editing has been accomplished in the final EIS. 

2. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service provided a description of 
significant resources in all regions. More detail on population 


levels, and distribution, commercial value, and potential impacts 
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will be supplied in a site-specific EIS. 
3. More information should be supplied on this criticism 
- h. These will be treated in response to the specific comments. 


This section has been significantly edited. 


WI 
. 


€. It is the purpose and scope of this programmatic EIS to paint 
a broad picture; more specific and original work will be utilized 


in a site-specific EIS. 


Volum 1 - Specific 


P. 14 - Assumptions have been incorporated into the definition of 


the proposal. 


P. 23F - The word "classification" as used have does not imply a 


taxonomic or plylogenetic classification, but simply an ordering of 


organisms. 


Page 238 - Although Carolinean province could have been used, we 
attempted to remain consistent with our somewhat artificial breakdown 


into 17 OCS regions. 


239 - Editorial 
240 - Editcrial 
240, last paragraph - Editcrial 


It should be stated here that, as was 


241 - Editorial on units. 


stated at the beginning of this section, much of the information has 


been derived from secondary sources (TRIGOM, VIMS) which overviewed 


large geographical areas. In many cases these sources were not repeated- 


ly cited. 
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Page 242 - Editorial 


Pages 243, 244,245 - Editorial 


Page 246 - We fail to catch the meaning of this comment. 


Pages 248, 251, 252, 253 to end of specific comments - The remainder 
of the comments are mainly editorial in nature. In most cases, 


these changes are reflected in the edited text of the final EIS. Again, 


many of the comments are of a detailed nature and are more appropriately 


addressed in a site-specific EIS. 


Volume 2 
General comments 
Para. 2 - Much of the impact discussion is replaced by an analytical 
methodology which examines the area-by-area risks of development. 
Qualitative and subjective judgments of impacts are kept to ae 
minimum, and are replaced by statements of possible generic impacts 


and, in general, overstatements of the possible magnitudes of impacts. 


Para. 3 - We have stated that this is one of the primary reasons that 


impact prediction (specificity and magnitude) is an inexact science. 


Page T', para. 1 - It is unfortunate that the reviewer developed the 
impression that the draft EIS was biased toward minimum impacts and 
that scientists had concluded that no long term impects would result. 


The final EIS has been revised to be clearer on these points. 


Para. 2 - Most, if not all, the background material (including original 
material) has been investigated, recomposed, and supplemented to 


present a more coherent and factually correct document. Reliance on 
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questionable sources and authors has been minimized. 


Para. 3 - It seems thsi; a lack of significant demonstrable impacts of 
OCS operations in Louisiana and the Gulf of Mexico is prima facie 
evidence of lack of Jong term effects, at least over a 10 to 20 year 


period. 


Para. 4 - The discussion of impacts on benthos has been revised in the 


The fact of sediment entrainment of spilled oil is presented, 


final EIS. 


along with its potential for damage. 


Last para. - Section III of the final EIS develops a methodology for 
analyzing the risks of development in each of the 17 OCS areas. The 


mit report to CEQ is utilized in this analysis. 


Specific Comments 
Page 160 - The reason this reference was used is that no critical 
scientific studies have been performed, to our knowledge, on the 


effects of drilling much components on marine fauna. 


Page 168 - Oppetheimer's quotes have been removed. 


Page 168 - The recommendations for analysis of commercial fisheries 


in the Gulf of Mexico entail xtremely detailed work and have not been 


investigated in this EIS. The Jones comment bas been removed. 
Page 1F2 - This section has been revised. 
Pages 1F2 - 143 - Editorial 


Page 1F5 - Information was taken from Straughan (1971). Pelagic 


ichthyoplankton are given increased stress in the final EIS. Remainder is 
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editorial. 


Page 176.- Miitorial 


Page 177 - If there were no recolonization, that would probably be the 
most significant impact. Recolonization shows some attempt at 


recovering a "normal" assemblage. 


Page 184 - Editorial 


Page 190 - The entire system, from platform and wellhead to refineries, 


is considered for possible effluent sources. 
Page 218 - These impacts are discussed in Section III. 
Page 275 - Editorial 


Page 304 - Editorial - whole community would be affected to some 


degree (unspecified). 


Page 306 - Hiitorial. 


3. PUBLIC HEARINGS: 
Three public hearings were held in 1975 concerning the accelerated 
leasing proposal. The first was held in Anchorage, Alaska on 
February 4 and 5. The major issues raiged at this hearing were: 
(1) the need for a national energy policy, (2) the need for energy 
conservation, (3) adequate consideration of the socio-economic and 
environmental impacts, (4) the lack of State and local input into 


OCS planning, and (5) the geologic problems in the Alaskan OCS. 


On February 6, 7, and 8, the Beverly Hills, California hearings 

were held. The emphasis was on (1) the need for a national energy 
policy, (2) the need for completion of a State coastal zone management 
plan prior to leasing, (3) the lack of knowledge concerning environ- 
mental impacts of the proposal, (4) the lack of State and local 

input into the planning, and (5) the concern about the geologic 


hazards that may be encountered. 


In Trenton, New Jersey, the last of the hearings took place on 


February 11-14. Of interest to these hearings were the following 


issues: (1) the lack of environmental impact knowledge, (2) the 
safety of offshore development, and (3) the need for a cost-benefit 


analysis on OCS oil and gas developmeni, 


The following section will be broken into three major categories 


to include all major issues raised at the hearings. They are (1) 
Program Policy, (2) Impacts of OCS Leasing, and (3) Compliance with 
NEPA and CEQ Guidelines. The next section will include regional 
issues and the final section will include the comments that were 


not a part of the hearing record. 


PROGRAM POLICY 


1. Numerous comments indicated the need for a national energy 


policy to be formulated before leasing the OCS. This program 


should cover the specific national energy requirements and 


consider all reasonable means of providing this need in an 


environmentally safe, economically feasible, and timely manner. 


2. Numerous speakers also expressed their concern over the lack 
of a national conservation ethic. It was felt that the Nation as 
a whole should become more aware of energy conservation, and that 
such conservation should be practiced by government and public alike 


in order to obtain the maximum benefit from any and all energy sources. 


3. The need to develop alternate energy sources at an increased 
rate was also expressed. Several speakers felt that too much 
emphasis is being placed on finite hydrocarbon energy sources when 
development of other relatively unlimited energy sources as solar 
energy, wind and water power, fusion and hydrogen gas are only 
receiving a token amount of funding from government and private 


industry alike. 


4. A number of speakers expressed concern over the failure of the 
Department of the Interior's leasing program to adequately substantiate 


the need for immediate offshore ieasing in the face of inadequate 


and/or unproven offshore drilling technology for seismic and deep - 


water regions, lack of adequate refinery and tank farm capacity to 
process additional quantities of petroleum, and the short supply 
of general construction supplies, operating capital, offshore 


platforms, and trained drilling crews. 


5. A considerable concern was also evident regarding inadequacies 

in the present leasing system. It was felt that the Government 

should get a larger percentage of the profits realized from OCS 
development and that this increased revenue should be shared by the 
States, especially those coastal States that must furnish additional 
infrastructure as a result of OCS development. Additional concern 
was also voiced about the need fora "full liability clause" ccacerning 
the costs of oil spill clean-up, etc., which would arise from OCS 


development. 


6. Several speakers expressed the desire to see the Department do 
its own exploratory drilling in the OCS prior to any leasing for 
production so that more realistic valuation could be accomplished 
for tracts proposed for leasing and so the government would know 
first-hand just how much energy potential exists in an area before 


leasing it. 


7. Numerous speakers expressed the need tor finalization of 
State and local coastal zone management plans prior to any 


OCS leasing and the desire to have State and local input into 


OCS leasing policy so that the goals of all parties are known 


and worked into the leasing »rogram. 


IMPACTS OF OCS LEASING 


1. Several speakers expressed views on the socio-economic impact 
of increased OCS leasing. Those favoring leasing pointed out the 
economic benefits of providing move jobs and cheaper fuel costs, 
fulfilling the Nation's goal of energy self-sufficiency, and 


reducing the lag time between demand and supply to reduce curtail- 


ments of oil and natural gas. They also explained that large 


amounts of oil and natural gas are available in the OCS and that 
present industry technology concerning deep water drilling, blowout 


prevention, and oil conteinment and clean-up is adequate and safe. 


2. Speakers opposed to immediate leasing express; concern over the 
economic burdens placed on local governments and areas because of 
increased infrastructure required to support offshore development. 
They also voiced doubt as to the proven safety of offshore drilling 
technology, particularly deep water drilling, blowout protection, 


and oil containment and clean-up capabilitie 


3. Numerous speakers expressed concern over the lack of knowledge 
of the specific impacts of oil pollution on biclogical communities, 
especially the effects of oil toxicity, sedimentation, water and 

air pollution, and noise on both humans and animals. They emphasized 


the need for detailed baseline information prior to any leasing. 


4. Considerable testimony centered around the effects of offshore 


leasing on the aesthetics and recreational uses of beaches and 


other coastal areas. 


5. Numerous speakers called for an in-depth cost-benefit analysis 
of OCS development before any leasing program is implemented jin 
order to prevent the establishment of a program with net energy 


and economic loss. 


6. A number of speakers also expressed ideas on the multiple use 
of the OCS including such activities as mariculture, recreation, 
development of other OCS resources, commercial fisheries, use as 
a National oil and gas reserve, and Federal consistency with the 


Coastal Zone Management Act. 


COMPLIANCE WITH NEPA AND CEQ GUIDELINES 


1. Various speakers expressed the need for further studies and 
reissuance of a more concise draft statement which more adequately 
meets the requirements of NEPA and the CEQ guidelines. They felt 

the present statement was too generalized, did not cover all required 
areas of concern, and was not planned in conjunction with a national 


energy policy. 


2. Several speakers felt that the decision ‘o iease additional 


OCS acreage had already been made and that the public hearings 


were no more than a false effort to satisfy the legal requirements. 


of NEPA. 


REGIONAL ISSUES 


In addition to the general issues that were raised at all three hearings, 
there were issues of regional importance. In Alaska, the socio- 
economic and environmental impacts were of major concern. These 
included the possible effects development would have on small 
communities, tourism, fisheries, and migrating birds and mammals. 
Related to this was the CEQ's study rating the Gulf of Alaska as 

the highest risk area but Interior rating the area as number 1 for 
leasing. Due to the geologic hazards and extreme weather conditions, 
several speakers felt adequate technology was not yet available 

for this area, Industry representatives, on the other hand, said 
technology was available but also suggested a longer lease time 
because development would be seasonal. A 5-year moratorium was 


suggested for the Bering Sea due to the need for information on 


the ice-dominant system and the fact that the Bering Sea's high 


productivity contributes to the more northern waters. 


Additional issues included, (1) the need for State and local input 
into leasing decisions, OCS Operating Orders, and Geological Survey's 
issuance of waivers to the industry; (2) the public availability of 
industry's data; (4) the need to discuss the provisions of pipeline 


impacts, and (5) the development of only one area at a time. 


At the California hearing, several regional issues were brought 


forth. Among these were: (1) geologic hazards should be 
addressed more completely, (2) the OCS should be left alone so 
that future generations may enjoy it, (3) Santa Monics. Bay should 
be made a national park, (4) the "energy crisis" is a illusory 
situation created by the oil companies, and (5) the Geological 


Survey is not qualified to oversee offshore drilling operations. 


Issues dic ussed at the Trenton, New Jersey hearing were similar to 
the preceding ones. Speakers variously felt that the industry's 
data should be publicly available, the OCS should be left alone 

so that future generations may enjoy it, and that the Geological 
Survey was not qualified to oversee offshore operations. The 
deregulation of natural gas was suggested along with the possibility 
of developing high potential natural gas areas before extensive OCS 
exploitation. Some speakers said the Department should reevaluate 


currently "shut-in" wells and leases. 


A significant amount of environmental and socio-economic information 
was submitted by various hearing participants. Much of this material 
was helpful in preparing the final EIS, however the detailed and 
parochial nature of the data makes if more suitable for inclusion 


in site-specific environmental assessments. 


4, OTHER PUBLIC COMMENTS 


The cesues raised from the comments received from the public, but 
not for the hearing record, included the same issues brought forth 
in the hearings. Only one additional issue was offered - the use 


of dowsing for oil exploration. 


The California State Attormey General forwarded to the Department 
several thousand letters from California residents who generally 
opposed any OCS oil and gas leasing offshore California, This 
write-in effert was coordinated by the Seashore Environmental 


Alliance (SEA) and sought to convey the breadth of citizen 


concern over OCS development. The transmittal letter from Attorney 
General Evelle Younger, and a sample of the form letter are found 


on the next two pages. 


Following these two pages is a summary of the set of comments sub- 


mitted by the Natural Resources Defense Council, Sierra Club, The 


Environmental Policy Center, South Carolina Enviyonmental Coalition, 
Save of Georgia, New England Fisheries & Conservée,tion Committee, 

Alabama Conservancy, and North Carolina Conservation Coalition. The 
summary was compiled by these organizations; the Department's 


comments follow the summary. 
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S800 Witsnine Bivo. DIVISION OF CRIMINAL Law 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 80010 


November 1, 1974 


The Honorable Rogers C. B. Morton 
Secretary of the Interior 

Interior Building 

C Street between 18th & 19th Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20240 


Re: Offshore Oii and Gas 
Drilling in California 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


Enclosed are a large number of letters which we 

have received opposing the proposed offshore oil 

and gas drilling off the Southern California Coast. 

I would also like to take this opportunity to 
emphasize the absolute necessity for the federal 
government to comply with the National Environmental 
Protection Act and to complete the program Environ- 
mental Impact Statement process ed to Seg 
any further with the decision making process regarding 
the Outer Continental Shelf off Southern California. 


R 
y General of the 
fp State of Califormia 
Enc. 


cc: The Honorable Gerald R. Ford 
President of the United States 


Mr. Robert Hartman, 
-Special Counsel to the President 


Lies 


Attorney General Evelle J. Younger 

Office of the Attorney General 

Department of Justice 

State Building 

Los Angeles, California 90012 

Dear Attorney General Younger: 

This is to let you know that I am opposed to the 
proposed federal offshore drilling along our 
California coastline. 

I urge you to seek an injunction against the 
issuance of federal leasing cf oil tracts in the 
California waters. I further request that you 
take any legal actions you deem appropriate to 
prevent the offshore drilling and help preserve 
our coastline. 

Many thanks. 


Sincerely, 
Name 


Address 


City, State & Zip 


Date Signed 


Please return this letter to SEA and we will turn over 
all of these letters to the Attorney General at one time. 


Mail to: SEA = Post Office Box 3539 = Santa Monica 90403 


Ludzh 
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Comments of 
The Natural Resources Defense Council, 
The Sierra Club, 

The Environmental Policy Center, 
South Carolina Environmental Coalition, 
Save of Georgia, 

New England Fisheries & Conservation Committee, 
Alabama Conservancy, 
and 
North Carolina Conservation Coalition 
on 
The Bureau of Land Management's 


Draft Environmental Statement (DES 74-90) 


for the proposed Increases in Acreage to be 


Offered for Oil & Gas Leasing on 
the 


Outer Continental Shelf 


SUMMARY 


1. The Draft Environmental Impact Statement, instead 
of effectuating the Congressional purpose in NEPA that environ- 
mental impacts and alternative actions should be systematically 
examined in aid of rational Federai decision-making, constitutes 
only pro forma compliance with the statute in relation to a 
decision arrived at months before the Draft Statement was 
prepared. 

2. The Draft Statement does not evaluaze, and indeed the 
Department of the Interior is not in a position to evaluate, 
the proposed accelerated OCS leasing in terms of its energy 
supply potential, on account of lack of essential information. 


OCS development should break away from the traditional Government 


pattern of lease first, learn later. To provide the Government 


with adequate information on which to base judgments about OCS 
petroleum resources and the advisability of production in 
particular areas, one of two new approaches should be adopted: 
either (1) exploratory drilling by contract for the Government 
before leasing, or (2) a separate decision by the Government 

on production for each tract that is leased (with initial 
leasing for exploration only). Moreover, with adequate informa- 
tion the Government could expect to secure appropriate prices 


for its sales of the national resources. 


3. The Draft Statement contains no systematic analysis 


of how national energy requirements are to be estimated, on 


the basis of what assumptions regarding a Government energy 


policy and measures of conservation, and with what quantitative 
results. 

4. The Draft Statement is grossly inadequate in the con- 
sideration of energy sources alternative to O/.S oil and gas. 
It simply accepts as policy that the U.S. should proceed to 
develop and deplete as rapidly as possible the OCS resource, 
whatever it may later be found to consist of and regardless of 
the effect of. such a policy on resort to other possibilities, 
including secondary and tertiary recovery from wells in the 
continental United States. 

5. Adequate environmental baseline studies do not exist 
and cannot be made before leasing OCS tracts and turning them 
over to industry for exploration and production. Proper 
studies should be made during an exploratory phase before 
decisions on production. 

6. The Draft Statement's treatment of coastal-zone 
environmental and economic impacts is sketchy and sometimes 
wisleading, being often based on selective borrowing from 
the CEQ report of April 1974. The Draft does not take proper 
account of wetlands and their key ecological importance. There 
is no serious cost-benefit analysis of the accelerated leesing 


program, and there cannot be in the absence of the necessary 


~ 


basic information being available. If the Government's decisions 
on production could be postponed until a reasonable data base is 
obtained, realistic and effective coastal zone management plans 
could be developed. 

7. %In regard to specific regions, the Draft Statement's 
treatment of Alaska is far from thorough on meteorological 
conditions and simply glosses over the many unknowns of biological 
systems in Alaskan waters. The treatment of Southern California 
is cavalier in regard to the earthquake hazard, including stand- 
ards for the survivability of platforms and pipelines. The 
discussion of the Gulf coast is misleading in seriously under- 
stating the existing problem of water pollution from OCS petroleum 
production. In dealing with the Atlantic region, the Draft 
fails to consider possibly decisive impacts of further industrial 
development on the already heavily taxed coastal waters and 
resources. 

8. The Draft Statement is deficient in examining the 
importance of pipeline corridors to environmental protection 
and to rational coastal planning. 

9. The Department of the Interior had undertaken to include 
thorough treatment in the Draft of the technological problems of 
production operations in water depths beyond 200 meters. The 


product. here is scattered and heavily disappointing. There is 


a lack of serious and detailed analysis of many problems called 


to the attention of BLM months ago. The Draft contains mainly 


reiterations of assurances apparently received from the industry. 


a 


10. The Draft Statement does not discuss the advisability 


and importance of the relevant regulations requiring use of 


the best available tech ology. This is a glaring omission. 


ll. The discussion of enforcement of OCS regulations 
is very weak. Already, Interior has not the qualified manpower 
to do an effective job of supervision and enforcement. An 
accelerated OCS program would make the situation much worse. 
The Draft Statement does not consider ways of coping with this 
already very serious problem and of making safety and environ- 


mental enforcement real on the OCS. 


The Natural Resources Defense Council (NRDC), Sierra Club, 
the Environmental Policy Center, South Caro’ina Eavixonmental 
Coalition, Save of Georgia, New England Fisheries and 


Conservation Committee, Alabama Conservancy, and North 
Carolina Conservation Coalition 


The organizations noted above submitted an integrated document 
related to the accelerated leasing progran and DES. The NRDC 


and Sierra Club had separate components of the entire document, 


while the remaining groups were represented by a third component. 


The comments submitted are extensive and have not been .reproduced 
in full. The set of pages immediately preceding is the summary 
that was provided by the organizations for their document. Repre- 
sentatives of scveral of these prominent organizations testified 
orally at one or more of the public hearings held on the proposal. 
Complete copies of the document presented and oral testimony are 
available at the Washington Office of BLM; hearing testimony is 
also available at the BLM field office in the lecality of the 


hearing. 


Disposition 


1. No decisions have been made to either proceed with the acceleration 
of OCS leasing as proposed by the lease sale planning schedule or 
for any frontier areas on the schedule (except the recent South Texas 
sale, which was proposed on an earlier planning schedule). To aid 


in decision-making, all areas of the OCS that have hydrocarbon 


potential are characterized in a systematic fashion in 
Section III of this EIS regarding their relative natural 
hazards, oil spillage potential, highly valued rezources and 
resources unique to each area, and proximity of development to 


highly valued coastal resources. These parameters are combined 


~ 


into a characterization of each OCS area in terms of environ- 
mental risk of development. The characterizations thus obtained 
are then used in developing alternative leasing strategies, and 
identifying possible trade-offs in decision-making. No decisions 
will be made on whether to accelerate or to what degree to 
accelerate leasing until the public and the Department have 
reviewed this final EIS. The public will be permitted to 

comment on the final EIS, as ‘ell as the Program Decision 


Option Document that is being prepared. 


While it is true that accurate evaluations of reserves in frontier 


areas can not be made without exploratory drilling, estimates of 


reserves can be made on the basis of existing geologic and 


* 


geophysical information. This final EIS utilizes recent 


estimates published by the USGS (which are in the general range 
of the estimates also recently published by the National Research 
Council through the National Academy of Sciences) in a systematic 


manner to estimate the porsible intensity of development in each 


OCS area and the possible level of oil contamination that 

would result from such development. The environmental impact 
statement considers the environmental consequences of programmatic 
changes that would require legislative approval (such as amending 
the OCS Lands Act to segregate exploration and production) in 


Section VIII on Alternatives. 


Neither the draft nor the final impact statement makes a 
systematic analysis of how national energy requirements are 


estimated or on what assumptions Government energy policy is 


to be based, The focus of an impact statement as explained 


by the CEQ Guidelines (Federal Register August 1, 1973) leads 
us to conclude that issues of the above nature are beyond the 


scope of our environmental assessment. 


However, the Project Independence report, which was not yet 
available when the draft EIS was published, is frequently 

cited in the final EIS as the most recent and comprehensive 
attempt to define national energy requirements now and in the 
future, as well as methods of supplying our energy needs 
domestically or from secure foreign sources. Energy conservation, 
on the other hand, is a viable alternative to increasing OCS 
leasing, and is the focal point of Section VIII on Alternatives. 


Project Independence, the Ford Foundation Energy Policy Project 


report and other sources are used extensively in the 


discussion on conservation. 


The discussion of energy alternatives in the final EIS 

makes extensive use of the Project Independence Blueprint, 
the Ford Foundation's A Time to Choose, and the recently 
completed study of energy alternatives done by the University 
of Oklahoma. The energy alternative portion begins with a 
discussion of the various impacts conservati n can have on 
national energy demand. Secondary and tertiary recovery 


enhancement due to current prices is also discussed, 


Environmental baseline studies are parts of a larger studies 


program which attempts to identifv the effects of OCS develop- 


ment. Where newly collected data augments a literature data 
base, these data are incorporated into site-specific impact 
statements. The environmental studies een was not designed 
to evaluate areas before they are offered for leasing. However , 
in some instances, it is possible that preliminary results from 
baseline and monitoring studies will be available prior to 
production phases, should commercial quantities of oil and gas 


be discovered. In such instances, this information, when relevant, 


would be used in evaluating the development plans which 
the lessee is required to submit to the Geological Survey for 


approval. 


’ It was not our purpose in preparing this programmatic 
environmental impact statement to focus on the very detailed 
impacts that could result from a small element of a large 
proposal. This will be the focus of site-specific impact 
statements which will be prepared on each proposed sale in the 
accelerated leasing progrem, if it is decided to proceed. How- 
ever, the final FIS presents the opactacit development in a 
generic fashion, and analyzes the differentiable impacts for 
each OCS area in a systematic method so that characterizations 
of each area in terms of environmental risk of development can 
be made. Alternative leasing strategies are then developed based 
on risk of development, and the alternatives of conservation, no 
acceleration of “vS development, and other ene: 7y sources are also 


discussed, 


A cost/benefit analysis has not been incorporated in the FES. 


The purpose for preparing an EIS is principally to provide 
decision makers and the public with the environmental consequences 
associated with a proposed action, given the best avei.able 


information, and the alternatives to it. It is not intended to 


be an overall decision-making document, fhe FES provides a 


description of direct and indirect environmental effects, and 


places the proposed action in a functional and socio-economic 
context. It is left to the decision maker to compare and balance 
economic, technical and alternative considerations and ultimately 
to decide the issue. To engage in formal economic cost/benefit 
analysis in the environmental statement itself, would tend to 
obscure environmental anaysis by transforming the statement into 
an overall decision making document centered around economic 


considerations and having a program justification focus, 


It is felt that the area-by-area analysis of impacts in Section 
III of the final EIS gives very pointed treatment to meteorolo- 
gical and seismic hazards in the Gulf of Alaska and the seismic 
hazards in the Southern California area. Existing wate1 quality 
problems in the Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic are now given more 
extensive treatment in Section II on Description of the Environ- 
ment. We agree that information regarding biological systems 

in Alaska is scant. Information of a descriptive nature is also 
incomplete, However, we iiave described the offshore biota in 
Section II.A.4.d, and have indicated the lack of detailed informa- 


tion. 


A somewhat more detailed description of the coastal biota 
is given in Section I11.B.4.b. However, again as indicated 
in 3rd paragraph, in-depth knowledge is lacking in this 


region also. 


Section I under Program Management discusses the cooperative 

efforts of the Federal Government and the states of Florida and 
Alabama in delineating pipeline corridors. The Department feels 
that the corridor comsept is a valid one and "as committed itself 

to working with each and every State that anticipates transportation 
of oil and/or gas via pipeline into its waters and onto its lands 


in order to rationally plan for these activities. 


Additional information has been acquired from the USGS, 

which recently initiated a study on the state-of-the-art 

of subsea completions. The information has been incorporated 
into Section I.B. on Operations, Aiec, new information has 

beer added regarding deep water work in the North Sea. However, 
deepwater operations remain a problem that has not undergone 

the rigors of field testing. A deepwater tension leg platform 
is expected to be tested by Continental Oil in the near future 
on the Louisiana OCS, where several deepwater tracts have been 


leased, Additis«al information produced at the recent hearing 


on OCS Sale #35 in California on dezpwater and subsea production 


has also been added to the text, 


A strategy of "leasing to learn" is discussed in Section VIII 
on Alternatives. Briefly, this leasing strategy would offer 
limited acreage in areas of specific natural hazards (ice, 
seismicity, deep water) but where other environmental risks 

are minimal and resources are not highly threatened. Leasing 
would proceed in other areas with the same natural hazards 
only when the technology for handling conditions in an environ- 


mentally responsible manner had been demonstrated. 


The problems of the phrase "best available technology" were 


discussed at the end of Section VIII on Alternatives in the 


draft EIS. This discussiou nas been expanded and shifted 


to Section I on Management in the final EIS. 


The USGS, which has supervisory and enforcement authority 
over OCS operations, is committed to expanding its staff 

to handle any increased supervision and enforcement needs. 
By starting at a propitious time, USGS can be well prepared 
for any level of accelerated leasing, since the full weight 
of this responsibility under an accelerated plan will not be 


felt for several years, at least, 


